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POPULATION POLICIES 


IN THE MAGHRIB qos 
“M564 


Robert J. Lapham wol -24 
RSi- 
` 1972 

N APRIL 1970, one of the Moroccan Arabic-language opposition news- 
Í papers deñounced family planning as contrary to Islam, not really helpful 
to economic development, medically dangerous to users, and ineffective. 
This editorial werit om to suggest that with proper economic development, 
Morocco could suppost a population of 40 million persons," and in so doing, 
it indirectly raised very interesting- and crucial issues regarding population 
policy for Morocco, and perhaps also for Algeria and Tunisia. There are 
indications, for example, that similar population expansionist statements have 
been made privately in Algeria. (I do not doubt that Morocco and Algeria 
"could" support populations of 40 million or so each, given the natural 
resources of these two countries, plus rapid, real and sustained economic 
development achievements, but this belief does not answer questions regarding 
either the nature of population policies in North Africa, or what the govern- 

ments of these countries think their population policies ought to be.) 
Morocco, Algeria and ‘Eunisia have populations which currently (end of 
1971) total over 35 million persons: about 16 million in Morocco, 14.6 
million in Algeria, and 5.4 million in Tunisia, with current growth rates over 
three per cent in the two larger nations, and probably 2.6 per cent in Tunisia. 
That these Maghrib countries (I exclude the fourth country of the Maghrib— 
Libya—from this discussion) will one day contain 100 million inhabitants 
is an assumption I find easy to make. (As one example, for Morocco to 
stabilize its population at 50 million persons in the middle of the next 
century, a two child family average must be attained around 2000, which 
would involve a most substantial set of social changes in the next 30 years, 
ie., such as are implicit in a drop from the present estimated net reproduction 
rate of 2.6 down to an NRR of 1.0:) Starting with this assumption, therefore, 
two of the more pertinent demographic questions are: 1) when might the 
Maghrib pass the 100 million population mark and, even more importantly, 
2) what will the age structure of these populations be when this mark is 
reached? Will the Maghrib total 100 million inhabitants 50 years from now? 
Or in 75 years? And will the demographic* characteristics, especially age 

1. AL Alam (Arabic-language newspaper in Morecco), April 17, 1970. 


A ROBERT J. LAPHAM is staff associate of The Population Council, New York City. He has 
recently returned from a trip to North Africa. 
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structure and fertility, then be such that continued population growth for 
another period after that will be almost certain? 


Economic planners in all three countries of the Maghrib are concerned 
to varying degrees with such questions and, to an extent, although certainly 
not totally, the population policy of each country reflects some of the concerns 
and questions brought forth by economic/demographic interrelationships. But 
the actual population policies in the Maghrib differ rather strikingly from 
one another and, in addition, the population policies stated for public con- 
sumption are not necessarily the real policies. Also, not surprisingly, existing 
thinking on population policies is not consistent among all groups or persons 
within each country. : 


If we consider that the reduction of population growth rates in the Maghrib 
is a long term eventuality (as in the world as a whole), and perhaps also a 
worthwhile, meaningful goal in the short run, a goal which forms one— 
although by no means the only one—link in a long chain leading to economic 
development and improved living standards among people in this area, then 
two underlying questions which should be kept in mind in any review of 
population policy in the Maghrib are: 1) what is the extent to which existing 
family planning programs can contribute (if at all) to the achievement of 
this goal and, 2) what serious evaluation efforts are being attempted to try 
to assess the positive or negative róle of organized family planning programs 
in the area? It is one thing to study family planning targets, look at acceptors 
and acceptor rates, or talculate retention rates and possible numbers of 
"averted" births, but it is an entirely different—and I think extremely im- 
portant—kind of problem to raise questions as to whether the net effect of 
any existing family planning program is to contribute to or subtract from steps 
leading to the goal of reduced population growth rates. 


In a more general sense, it may be worth reviewing the population policies 
of these North African countries with the following research problems in mind: 


1) At what point, if any, in the change and development of population 
policies is it appropriate for a government to introduce an organized 
family planning program? : 

2) How and to what extent can or doula contraceptive services and sup- 
plies be made available to various or all segments of a country’s popu- 
lation; how can or should this relate to an organized family planning 
program; and to what extent does, the availability of contraception relate 
to fertility reduction by. comparison with fertility reductions occurring 
from social factors such as status of women or changes in marriage age? 


3) What is the utility or disutility of outside “intervention” (by govern- 
ments or by external agencies) in the process of fertility reduction? 
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Tunisia 


Tunisia, the first country in the Maghrib to launch an official family planning 
program, began this program with a flurry in 1964. Since then, there have 
been ups and downs both with this program and with the extent of outright 
support from President Bourguiba, but the general trend over the last six and 
one-half years has been the development of a strengthened program apparatus, 
although substantive results in terms of acceptors and users have not kept pace 
with increased personnel and financial inputs.” However, as for overall popu- 
lation policy, explicitly or implicitly oriented to the goal of lower population 
growth rates, Tunisia is far ahead of her two neighbors to the west, and several 
of these policy steps considerably predate the family planning program. Presi- 
dent Bourguiba has upgraded the status of women, for example, by abolishing 
polygamy (the first law he signed into effect after independence in 1956), by 
abolishing (1956) the traditional Islamic right of a husband unilaterally to 
terminate a marriage (divorce can only be granted by a court after careful 
review), by encouraging women to participate in the labor force, in politics 
and in local organizations, by encouraging girls to go to school, by aiding the 
establishment of a strong national women’s union (the UNFT, i.e., Union 
National des Femmes Tunisiennes) , and by raising the legal age of marriage— 
to seventeen for girls, twenty for men (1964). This last mentioned came after 
age at marriage among women was already rising fairly rapidly, and may be 
an illustration of President Bourguiba’s political acumen (bring the law into 
line with clear social trends) rather than an attempt to legislate major social 
change with laws that might be circumvented fairly easily. In 1956, 40 per 
cent of the 15-19 year old women were married, hy 1966 only 18 per cent 
of the women then 15-19 years old were married, which is rather striking 
evidence of social change underway in Tunisia before the initiation of an 
organized family planning program. 


Other population policy changes include ending (1961) the restrictions of 
a 1920 French-based law on the importation, advertising, and sales of contra- 
ceptives, and the limitation of child allowances to the first four children of 
workers covered under the Social Security Act (also in 1961). Additional policies 
in more recent years include legalization of abortion in 1965 (albeit restricted 
to women with a minimum of five living children or to women whose health 
is endangered), and the administrative approval to include female sterilization 
as part of the organized family planning program. 


2. For information on program development and results see G, W. Brown "Moroccan Family 
Planning Program—Progress and Problems,” Demography, Vol. 5, No. 2, 1968, pp. 627-631; 
W. G. Povey and George Brown, "Tunisia's Experience in Family Planning,” Demography, Vol, 5, 
No. 2, 1968, pp. 620-626; J. Vallin, “Le programme tunisien du planning familial,” Servir, No. 5, 
1969, pp. 18-31; and R. Lapham, "Family Planning and Fertility in Tunisia," Demography, Vol. 7, 
No. 2, 1970, pp. 241-253. 
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On the demographic/economic planning side, Tunisia's current Four Year 
Plan, 1969-1972, includes three alternative projections (no fertility decline, 
slow fertility decline, and more rapid fertility decline) and urges the develop- 
ment of a widespread family planning program aimed at reducing the crude 
birth rate to 34 by 1975. 

In all-too-brief sum, therefore, Tunisia represents an interesting example of 
a country in which substantial population policy groundwork was laid, and 
where legal decisions were both made and openly supported by the highest 
levels of government, prior to the establishment of an orgsnized family 
planning program. It is a country which attempts to understand the impact 
of demographic growth on economic development and then incorporates this 
analysis into its economic planning efforts, and also a country which has 
increasingly in the past year discussed publicly some of the economic impli- 
cations of population growth. President Bourguiba, for example, has referred 
to “galloping demography,” and one sees many referencés to population prob- 
lems in newspaper reporting of speeches by ministers and other government 
officials. The direct observable effects, i.e, acceptors, etc., of the family planning 
program are not large; yet one can demonstrate that the crude birth rate is 
almost certainly falling, and recent analyses of vital statistics data suggest that 
in the period 1965-1970 fertility is probably falling as well. One important 
research question here is why? What is behind the crude birth rate decline? 
(One analysis concludes that perhaps at best one-third of the crude birth rate 
decline through 1968 may be due to family planning efforts, with the other 
two-thirds accounted for by increased age at marriage and by age-structure 
effects.)? An even more important and difficult research question is to try to 
ascertain what effects the social and legal policies of the nearly fifteen years 
since independence have had on fertility and family formation. 

Because of its population policy background, and considering the estimated 
continued decline in the crude birth rate (I base this statement on analysis of 
1970 birth registration data) in the face of a program which really is not 
reaching a large number of acceptors (at least by Korea-Taiwan standards, i.e., 
in 1970 about 3.4 per cent of the estimated 750,000 Tunisian married women 
under age 50 accepted a contraceptive method), Tunisia represents a North 
African country for which population policies and processes undoubtedly 
warrant careful study over time. 


Morocco 


For rather different reasons, the development of population policies in 
Morocco also merits attention, at least in the North African context. Morocco. 
is ruled by King Hassan II, who espoutes many traditional practices, while at: 


3. Lapham, op. cit. 
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the same time encouraging some modern development. He also maintains 
careful control over his opposition, and recently survived a serious coup attempt. 
(The opposition can verbally oppose, but only within the framework of rules 
defined by Hassan II, as evidenced by the recent trial—October and December 
1970—and one year sentence given to the publisher Mohamed Berrada for 
having printed a story about an alleged act of corruption involving three 
army officers.) , 

The government of Morocco established a family planning program in 1966, 
following ecbnomic/demographic studies by the Moroccan Planning and 
Statistical Agencies, and missions by outside experts on the róle an organized 
family planning program might play in reducing Morocco's population growth 
rate. There is also some indication that a late-1965 official visit to King Hassan 
II by President Bourguiba may have included a discussion of the family planning 
program then already underway in Tunisia. But the kinds of pre-program popu- 
lation policies adopted in Tunisia were not in evidence in Morocco; in fact, 
some of the seemingly "structural necessities" did not come until after the 
program began. For example, the official ruling (dabir) abrogating the old 
French-based law barring the sale and distribution of contraceptives was not 
signed by the King and thus made into law until July 1967, about one and 
one-half years after the initial family planning program efforts. 


The population policies exhibited by and in Morocco are mixed. Numerous 
small steps have been taken in recent months and years, e.g., seminars on 
family planning, creation of a Moroccan Family Planning Association, publi- 
cation of articles on family planning in the first issues of a journal put out 
by the Moroccan Women's Association (/AICH.A),-an announcement by the 
Moroccan Minister of Finance at a World Bank meeting in Paris, December 
1970, that there will be an expansion of the Moroccan Family Planning Pro- 
gram, etc. On the other hand, some bigger steps have not been taken, such as 
strong and open discussion of population growth patterns and problems by the 
King, who commands considerable respect and favor among large segments 
of the population, especially in rural areas. Hassan II did sign the United 
Nations World Leaders Declaration on Population in 1966, but this fact has 
never been published, nor even reported by the press (government or opposi- 
tion) or by other media within Morocco. One-has the clear impression that the 
news of certain happenings is available for external ears or purposes, but not 
for internal consumption. | 

One family planning program administrative policy is in rather clear evidence 
in Morocco—the concept of complete “integration” of family planning into 
the existing health structure. Although many family planning programs around 
the world are organized with separate departments, usually but not always 
located in ministries of health, the Moroccans have a policy of "integration," 
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meaning the absence of any separate large-scale family planning department, 
and the inclusion of family planning services as part of the total health-care 
patkage available to Moroccan citizens. In essence, this policy calls for the 
furtherance of family planning information and services by all health personnel, 
but some detractors of such a policy claim that this leads to situations in which 
no one feels responsible and hence in which not much happens. (There are 
hypotheses here in need of research testing.) This policy has not always been 
explicit in Morocco. When the current Five Year Plan (1968-1972) was made, 
the section on family planning included a plan for training agd developing 
a cadre of 600 full time, specially trained, family.planning field workers, at 
the rate of 120 per year during the Five Year Plan. This group of workers 
was to form the main thrust of educational and information efforts aimed at 
bringing about another element of the Plan's 1968-72 program, a reduction 
in the crude birth rate from 50 to 45 vi the recruitment of 500,000 IUD 
acceptors during the five years. In 1968 a group of 33 health workers was. 
trained to do family planning information and education work and these 
workers did begin their activities in various parts of Morocco. However, no. 
additional groups were trained, and early in 1970 the Ministry of Health 
disbanded this small cadre of family planning workers, returning them to 
their former duties. 

There are few data available on Moroccan fertility patterns. Surveys provide 
some insights, but the vital statistics system is quite new and cannot yet provide 
meaningful birth registration data. Also, the scheduled 1970 census, which 
could at least have permitted comparison with the 1960 age structure, was. 
cancelled at the very last moment (literally—the evening before the census 
was to begin, in July 1970, by which time all preparations were complete and. 
thousands of workers and supervisors had been trained and were in place around. 
the country) by the King who decided to hold a referendum on a new con- 
stitution three weeks from that date and then hold elections for a parliament 
immediately after that. Along with Census Bureau and other officials this 
sudden announcement caught the opposition in Morocco completely off guard. 
The latter were unprepared for any such elections. The census was later re- 
scheduled for July 1971, but again was postponed at the last moment (this. 
time for one week only, however) because of the attempted coup. 

Most estimates, including a late 1970 estimate by the Moroccan Division of 
Statistics, place the crude birth rate in the country at about 50, and probably 
not changing very much. Survey data indicate that age at marriage among: 
women is still very low, as is ideal age at marriage The Family Planning 

Á. Division of Statistics, Secretariat of State for Planning, Government of Morocco. "Morocco: 
Family Planning Knowledge, Attitudes, and Practices in Rural Areas" and "Morocco: Family- 


Planning and an Attitude Survey in the Urban Areas," Studies in Family Planning, No. 58, October- 
1970, pp. 1-11. 
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Program had less than one per cent of the married women of reproductive 
age accept contraception during 1969, and the level of acceptance just barely 
approached one per cent of the same group in 1970. An interesting note here 
is that the 20,239 acceptors in 1969, and the 23,814 in 1970, can be compared 
with net gains of about 85,000 women per year added to the group of women 
of reproductive age (15-49). 

Thus, one might characterize Morocco as a country with some population 
policies oriented to reducing the rate of population growth, and with slowly 
increasing activity in this realm, but a country which at heart has a cautious, 
"go-slow" attitude toward population control plus, of course, the definite policy 
of economic development which is expected to contribute over time to a lower 
population growth rate. The aftermath of the coup attempt probably will 
enhance this "go-slow" population policy. Ás outsiders, and as population 
students not really certain or sure about what the most effective population 
policy for a traditional Islamic country should be, international, multilateral 
and bilateral organizations should probably exercise considerable caution with 
regard to what is suggested to the Môroccans concerning population goals to 
strive for, and concerning population policies and activities necessary to achieve 
any population goals perceived and adopted by the Moroccans. This is not to 
suggest that information and research activities by outsiders cannot contribute 
to the understanding of population processes in Morocco, but it is meant to 
suggest that perhaps outside pressures might bring more minuses thán plusses 
into the picture. a 


Algeria 


Although a few, limited, family planning services are available in Algeria, 
there is no official government or private family planning program. At the 
highest levels of the government there is a population policy to allow economic 
development to take care of population growth and population control. When 
President Boumedienne opened the Annaba Steel Complex in June of 1969 
he said, "our goal . .. over the next twenty years consists of assuring that our 
people, who will number 25 million souls, will have a standard of living which 
will be among the highest of the modern peoples of the world of tomorrow. 
I take this opportunity to say—concerning that which is (called) ‘galloping 
demography'—that we are not partisans to false solutions such as the limitation 
of births." Some persons say that President Boumedienne used the words 
“family planning,” but the newspaper report quotes him as saying “limitation 
of births.” In either case, the policy is fairly clear, as it was to the members of 
a WHO mission in Algeria at the time (at the request of the Algerian govern- 
ment) to assess the possibilities for a national family planning program. The 


e 5. El Moudjahid (Algiers), June 20, 1969. (Translated from the French original.) 
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mission abruptly terminated its task the day after President Boumedienne spoke. 


President Boumedienne further spelled out his thinking on population policy 
a year later in an interview with a French journalist. In response to a question 
about the lack of demographic policy in Algeria (a false question in one sense, 
since there is a policy), President Boumedienne replied: 
I thought it was accepted by all the experts that there is definitely only one way 
to limit births and that is by raising the standard of living. The technical methods 
that you advocate in Europe have failed in all of the poor countries as you know. 
Obviously, one could say that it is a vicious circle and that a high birth rate or 
galloping demography is what prevents the standard of living from rising. This 
is only partially true. Here again one must be modest and take risks. For our 
parts, we are betting that we will win the race between development and demography. 
Look at the map of our huge country; you can see the extensive lands that we 
can bring under crops by modern techniques; you can imagine the important 
resources that may be found under the ground and that we are beginning to discover 
by systematic prospecting in all of the country. I think there is room in Algeria 
not for 15 million (estimated population, 1972), but for many more Algerians. 
For that we must work hard and make sacrifices; since there is no other choice, 
we will do it? 


In this 1970 statement, President Boumedienne implies that he is not 
necessarily opposéd to birth limitation, ie., he is not urging a population 
expansionist policy, but the policy is to bank on vigorous economic development 
(and presumably the modernization that goes with this) to bring about reduced 
fertility. Of interest is the negative reference in both the 1969 speech and 
the 1970 interview to the term "galloping demography." It would be interesting 
to know for certain if these references represent clear rejection of President 
Bourguiba's use of this terfa in support of family planning activities in Tunisia. 
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"Other spokesmen for Algeria at times also present the anti-family planning 
policy. In a paper presented at an OECD meeting of experts on “Family 
Planning and Population Policies in Africa,” April 1970, the Algerian repre- 
sentative, Mr: Remili, said that Algeria wants to respond to the challenge posed 
by its 3.1 annual growth rate by searching for positive, dynamic and progressive 
solutions, and not by an alternative which diverts attention and the mobilization 
of the people and governments of Africa.’ He made clear that the “alternative” 
referred to here is family planning, and added that family planning results 
from economic development, and cannot take off on a large scale because it 
interferes artificially, given existing human and socio-economic conditions. Mr. 
Remili stressed that real assistance (by outside donors and organizations) 


6. Nouvel Observateur (Paris), June 1, 1970, (Translated from the French original.) 
7. Abderrahmane Remili, "Les Réponses au Défi Demographique: Le Réfus Algérien de Ja 
Panacée Malthusienne,” paper presented at OECD Meeting of a group of experts on Family 
Planning and Population Policies in Africa, Paris, April 6-8, 1970. 
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consists of help with study and scientific research of the problem and of training 
of personnel. In Algeria, for the moment, said Remili, “priority is given to 
studies, to demographic, economic, and social research projects, to experiments 
with family planning, and to constructive and mobilizing dynamism over 


‘catastrophism’,”® 


These last remarks constitute exactly what Algeria is doing, and doing very 
seriously. A national KAP. study was undertaken in 1967-68, and a 126 page 
preliminary report was published only eight months after the completion of 
field work, which is a considerable accomplishment, especially since all tabula- 
tions, analysis, and writing were done in Algeria. The Planning and Statistics 
Sections of the govérnment are examining in detail the likely relationships 
between economic development and demographic growth patterns over the 
coming years. The field phase of a large national demographic survey to obtain 
estimates of fertility, mortality and migration patterns has been completed 
(February 1971), and analysis of data is underway. 


Thus, the current population policy of Algeria appears to include the follow- 
ing elements: a searching for information on demographic problems in the 
country; observing what is happening elsewhere, especially in the immediately 
neighboring countries; allowing very limited family planning activities (reach- 
ing some hundreds of women each year); strong reliance on economic develop- 
ment to bring reduced fertility; and a cautious appraisal and rejection of 
large-scale national family planning programs. 


" ——— R9 
Observation: ' 


The population policies of the three North African countries reviewed here 
are quite different: Tunisia—considerable social progress for women plus a 
vigorous and open concern with population growth and a definite and expanding 
family planning program; Morocco—a Plan policy to reduce population growth 
via family planning but weak efforts to fulfill this policy; Algeria—research 
and study to obtain more and better data on population growth and related 
subjects plus an avowed policy of economic development as the solution to 
lower fertility. There are some similarities among the three countries, e.g., none 
of them proclaims a policy that it does not have enough people and should 
seek to increase fertility or in-migration, but the differences lead to additional 
interesting research questions. For example, in the last third of the twentieth 
century can economic development in a developing nation lead to lower fertility 
without the explicit provision of family planning services? What is lost or 
gained if large-scale public or private family planning programs are included 


8. Ibid., p. 3. | 
. 9. See AARDES (Association Algérienne pour Ja Recherche Démographique, Economique et 
gocisle). La Régulation des Naissances: opinions et attitudes des couples algériens, Algiers, 1968. 
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as small parts, say one or two up to a maximum of five per cent of development 
programs and budgets? (I exclude categorically the notion that family planning 
is or might be the sole solution to development problems and I hope that no 
serious student of" population does so suggest.) This research question should 
also be turned around: What is lost or gained if large-scale public or private 
family planning programs ate mot included as small parts of development 
programs and budgets? 


The basic question raised earlier concerning the extent to which family 
planning programs bring about more "plusses" than "minuses" iñ the develop- 
ment process (if that hypothesis can be substantiated) might be formulated as 
follows: Given a series of actions which seem to be part,of a population policy 
geared to reducing population growth rates, at what point in the process is it 
most propitious for the emergence of a strong family planning effort? The 
sooner the better? Only after certain policies regarding a wider róle for women 
in society become established? Only when the popular demand for family 
planning services is so great that it would be politically unwise for a government 
to refuse to initiate a program or openly support private efforts? Students of 
family planning and population policy might do well to tackle research ques- 
tions like these, and the Maghrib may offer interesting opportunities for 
research in this realm. My own tentative and largely subjective reading of 
family planning in the Maghrib is that the organized family planning effort 
began in Tunisia at about the right point of time. Morocco, however, may have 
started its family planning program too soon, with the result that not only is 
there very slow program development, but maybe the long term goal of reduced 
fertility is pushed a bit further into the future by what might be termed a 
semi-false start. As for Algeria, fully realizing the pitfalls inherent in offering 
interpretations, I suggest that it would be unwise for the Algerian government 
to begin an organized family planning program now, and even more unwise 
for outside agencies and orgänizations to so urge. 


These interpretations and discussions leave unanswered the knotty issue of 
how external agencies, e.g., the United Nations, World Bank, etc., can refuse 
population program assistance once a government decides that it wants a 
program for its people. That is, an external'agency may decide (objectively as 
it sees the question) that a country is not ready to benefit from an organized 
family planning program, but that country may itself have decided that it is 
ready and does want support for an organized family planning program. What 
and whose criteria are to be utilized in such cases? This last mentioned does 
not arise in the Maghrib—the two countries with organized family planning 
programs want them, and the one country without does not want one—but the 
"who judges when" question should be included in general discussions of 


population policy. m 


LE 


CRISIS AND REVOLUTION 
IN LEBANON j 


Michael W. Suleiman 


The evolution of the Lebanese social structure necessitates the transformation 
of the fixed political structure which divides the Lebanese people and obstructs 
the presentation and proper disposition of social and economic problems. 
There are two avenues for change: either the system moves and searches 
for internal evolutiôn or it faces a fundamental revolution that will destroy 
it and build a newe system. 


HESE REMARKS by an educated Lebanese are rather characteristic of a 

viewpoint popular among a sector of the younger generation of 

Lebanese intelligentsia. Indeed, they are somewhat milder and less 
doctrinaire than many in that the writer is willing to admit the possibility of a 
viable alternative to violent revolution. In any case, the clear implication is 
that the present Lebanese political system will not be able to harness and/or 
accommodate the social forces of change in the country. This notion was 
systematically investigated by Michael Hudson whose conclusion was essen- 
tially the same, namely ‘that “socio-economic modernization is outrunning 
political development in Lebanon." However, this is definitely not the same 
as saying that the country is on the threshold of revolution. It is, in fact, 
the thesis of this paper that Lebanon is well-nigh incapable of revolution in 
the foreseeable future, which may be regrettable. 


But first it is necessary to clarify what is meant by “revolution.” Hunt- 
ington’s definition is brief, precise and adequate: “A revolution is a rapid, 
fundamental, and violent domestic change in the dominant values and myths 
of a society, in its political institutions, social structure, leadership, and gov- 
ernment activity and policies.”* This is indeed the professed aim of the so-called 
revolutionary forces, both individuals and-groups, in Lebanon. Although the 
major ideological movements, such as the Ba'th, the Communists, the Arab 
Nationalists’ Movement, the Syrian Social Nationalist Party and the various 


1. Nasif Nassar, Nabwa Mujtama’ Jadid (Toward a New Social Order) (Beirut: Dar al-Nahar, 
1970), p. 125. 


2. Michael C. Hudson, “A Case of Political Underdevelopment," Journal of Politics, XXIX 
(Nov., 1967), pp. 821-37. : 


3. Samuel P. Huntington, Political Order in Changing Societies (New Haven, Conn.: Yale 
University Press, 1968), p. 264. : 
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offshoots of the Muslim Brotherhood, disguise or disclaim violent methods 
and intentions, their totalitarian objectives simply are not feasible without the 
use of violence. Besides, their activities in countries where they have come to 
power clearly substantiate this viewpoint. ‘Thus, in Iraq, Syria and Egypt as 
well as Lebanon, to point only to the most glaring examples, all the above 
movements have resorted to violent means in pursuing their goals. 


The contention that revolutionary conditions in Lebanon are not yet present 
is based on the following arguments: 1) the urban middle classes, including 
the new élites, are not radically alienated from the existing régime, 2) the 
forces of change are too weak and/or disunited to overthrow the régime, 
3) the system has been able to accommodate and integrate the new political 
participants fairly adequately, and 4) there are local as well as international 
factors which militate against revolution in Lebanon. Let us discuss these points. 


The desertion of intellectuals, Crane Brinton found, is a forerunner of 
revolution.* Also, Nadim al-Bitär, a Lebanese intellectual, has eloquently 
argued that to a revolutionary the old traditional culture, mores and way of 
life are dead and, consequently, he is ready to champion a new philosophy, 
ideal or religion But what percentage of the Lebanese fit this description? 
Certainly the illiterate or semi-literate masses do not. Neither do most of the 
educated. Both family and religion continue to exercise a powerful hold over 
the people. In fact, Bitar himself indirectly and implicitly acknowledges the 
absence thus far of a revolutionary potential in the Arab world, including 
Lebanon, when he exhorts the leadership further to atomize society, combat 
traditionalism and religion, and to enhance the revolutionary process. Thus, 
his assertion that revolutionary conditions are already present and extensive 
but that they have not been fully exploited is not convincing. He further decries 
the pseudo-revolutionaries in the “progressive” Arab régimes." It seems to me, 
however, that these “revolutionaries” are an accurate reflection of what passes 
for “radical” leadership in the Arab world generally and in Lebanon spe- 
cifically. In other words, the “revolutionism” is, if anything, in excess of 
what may be detected among the intelligentsia and the masses. 

Religion and traditional mores may be dead or meaningless to many 
modern Lebanese intellectuals; yet they are not only meaningful and alive 
but the only coherent framewark for the traditional masses. Furthermore, 
even the new élites in Lebanon as well as the rest of the Arab world are 
not alienated. A recent study of students at the American University of Beirut 
concluded that only 13 per cent were moderately alienated, 67 per cent 

4, Crane Brinton, The Anatomy of Revolution (New York: Vintage Books, 1957.) 

5. Nadim al-Bitär, al-Iduyälujiyyah ct ei (Revolutionary Ideology) (Beirut: Dar 
al-Talrah, 1964). 

6. Nadim al- Bitär, zL-Fa'aliyab al-Thawriyah 5 al-Nakbab (The Revolutionary Impact of the 


Disaster) (Beirut: Dar al-Ittihad, 1965); and Min an-Nabsab ila al-Ibawrab (From the Setback 
to the Revolution) (Beirut: Dar al-Taliah, 1968). e 
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showed a low degree of alienation and 21 per cent were not alienated at all. 
Indeed, the European and American students in the sample showed greater 
alienation than did the Arab students. The same study showed that the 
family continues to be the most important social-political bond in the area. 
No strong alienation from the family was detected but five per cent of. the 
sample of American University of Beirut students were moderately alienated, 
32 per cent somewhat alienated, and 62 per cent not alienated at all. There 
is, however, the beginning of alienation from religion. It was reported, for 
instance, that 17 per cent were very alienated from religion, 26 per cent 
moderately alienated, 31 per cent somewhat alienated, and 25 per cent not 
alienated at all' Religion, even for the educated, is not dead. Even among 
those to whom religion is no longer the moving force, there is generally 
neither the interest ñor the courage to publicly renounce traditional religious 
precepts. Thus, Nadim Bitär may write about the glories of, and the need for, 
revolution as well as ‘the “decadence” of Islam— but only because he can find 
a safe haven in the West. Also, Sadiq Jalal al-‘Azm, a Syrian expatriate and 
one-time philosophy professor at the American University of Beirut, faced a 
court trial, though later he was acquitted, for his attacks on tradition and 
religion. 

If the modern Lebanese intelligentsia are indeed alienated from society or 
its social and political institutions, they have not manifested such disaffection 
in behavioral organizational terms—still another evidence of a lack of revo- 
lutionism on their part. Thus, they have largely shunned political activity of 
any kind, with a majority not even participating in a demonstration or join- 
ing a political organization. The above study of AUB students, for instance, 
found that only eight per cent of the Arab sample (including Lebanese) 
were active in some political affairs, and a mere six per cent were ever mem- 
bers of political parties. Also, in a 1968 survey of Arab students and profes- 
sionals in the United States, it was found that less than 14 per cent of the 
group had ever joined political parties, and only one out of the 23 Lebanese 
respondents (4.3 per cent) ever did? 


If the urban intelligentsia are not as alienated or radical in their political 
activities, the peasants in the countryside are even less so. Their needs and 
their demands are simple and specific rather than ideological and utopian. 
Their ties are to the family-kinship group, the village and the sect rather than 


7. Habib Hamäm, "A Measure of Alienation in a University Setting,’ M. A. Thesis (American 
University of Beirut, 1969), cited in Halim Barakāt, “al-Ightirah wa-al-Thawrah fi al-Hayat 
aL'Árabiyab" (Alienation and Revolution in Arab Life), Mawagif (Beirut), Vol 1, No. 5 
(July-Aug., 1969), pp. 18-44. 

8. See in particular his Nagd al-Fikr al-Dini, (Critique of Religious Thought) (Beirut: Dar 
al-Tali'ah, 1969). 

9. The survey was conducted by this writer. The questionnaire was mailed out to 1,800 indi- 
giduals of whom 363 responded. 
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a political movement, the country or the nation. Thus far, the traditional 
confessional-feudal leader or z4'7m has been able to meet their needs and 
satisfy their demands. So long as the za47m remains loyal to the régime and 
the system, therefore, they are unlikely to opt for violent change or to join 
forces with the “radical” groups in the city. Otherwise, a crisis of major 
proportions would be needed in order to convert the traditional peasant into 
a revolutionary—a situation which will be considered below. 

Another potential ally of the “revolutionary” intelligentsia in Lebanon, 
namely the labor movement, is itself lacking in revolutionary zeal. Compared 
with other Arab and Middle Eastern countries, Lebanon has a fairly well- 
developed labor union movement. On the whole, however, Lebanese labor 
unions have not been politically active, concentrating’ their efforts on the 
procurement of better wages and/or working conditions.*In other words, the 
main labor disputes have been concerned with bread and butter issues, not 
ideological ones. In any case, it is illegal for them to engage in political 
activity. The lack of political activism, however, may be attributed to several 
other factors. For one thing, communist or left wing “agitators” are not 
very numerous and control only one of the six federations of labor in the 
country." Secondly, there is very little heavy industry in Lebanon and, con- 
sequently, a small number of industrial workers, the genuine proletariat. 
Thirdly, the preponderance of small firms owned and directed by single fami- 
lies has fostered a kind of paternalism and a feeling of camaraderie between 
management and labor. Finally, Christians, who aré generally better off and 
more conservative politically than Muslims, have been predominant in the 
leadership of the labor movement in Lebanon." 

If the revolutionary opposition has been too weak and divided to con- 
stitute a real threat, it is in part because thus far the Lebanese political system 
has done a creditable job of accommodating the important social and political 
forces in the country. The practice of according representation to sectarian 
(confessional) groups rather than on a geographical basis, for instance, has 
assured some minimum protection to a population among whom religious 
affiliation is a stronger bond of solidarity than is the Lebanese "nation" or 
the physical boundaries of the country. Furthermore, this "democratic" dis- 
tribution of power among the various sects has made possible more than a 
modicum of stability in the Lebanese republic. In addition, and despite its 
vilification by the modern élites, the zz'ma or semi-feudal system of political 
eminence and leadership has fairly accurately reflected popular sentiment in 
Lebanon, particularly in the countryside. 

Contact with the West, the introduction of new ideas, and the rise of a 
"modern" élite have thus far resulted not in revolution but in the adaptation 


10. Irtibād Niqabat al-Ummal (The Federation of Labor Unions). 
11. See Labor Law and Practice in Lebanon (Washington, D. C.: US Department of Labor, 
1966). e 
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or “modernization” of the traditional political organizations in the country.” 
‘Thus, in the past a “feudal” or religious 24°" could count on the loyalty and 
support of his "flock" without much effort and as a matter. of "right." Today, 
that same zam or his successor needs a family association, a sectarian organi- 
zation or a political party to help him establish contact with his followers, 
mobilize support and distribute largesse. Thus, the concept of z4'Zma is no 
longer restricted to traditional or "feudal" leadership. Antün Sa'dah, the 
founder of the Syrian Social Nationalist Party (SSNP), for instance, was not 
only æ za‘im but the za‘tm. Also, Pierre Jumayyil, Rashid Karami ‘Adnan 
Hakim, Kamal Junblät, Camille Sham'ün and Raymond Eddé are every bit 
as qualified for the ‘title of zam as are the more traditional Majid Arslan, 
Sabri Hamadah, Kamil al-As‘ad or Sulayman Franjiyah. The more formal 
organization, especially the political party, has been used where’ (a) the con- 
stituency has become more literate, urban and “modern” and/or (b) the 
za%tm has felt the need for a structured organization capable of more effective 
mobilization. So far, however, membership in these so-called parties has 
remained primarily sectarian in compósition. Thus Raymond Eddé and Pierre 
Jumayyil compete for the support of a Christian and specifically Maronite 
constituency, whereas ‘Adnan al-Hakim and Rashid Karami, albeit in dif- 
ferent regions, are vying for essentially Sunni Muslim support. 

The traditional leadership has switched to a more modern form of political 
organization in part because of the growth of competition from the new 
élite who began to set up political parties on the basis of ideas imported from 
the West, including the Soviet Union. But the new political parties differed 
from the traditional groupings not only in their recruitment and organizational 
tactics but also in their programmatic and ideological zeal, their universalistic 
as opposed to parochial and particularistic appeal and, most importantly, in 
their revolutionary goals. Thus, the Communist Party, the Muslim Brother- 
hood, the Arab Nationalists’ Movement, the Ba‘th and the SSNP all share 
the same ultimate objective, namely the complete transformation of the 
social and political structure of Lebanon. Despite their revolutionary and trans- 
national character, however, the system has been able to accommodate, though 
not yet fully integrate, them. The formula which has been followed with a 
good deal of success thus far is to deny their existence legally, but allow them 
to operate unofficially. 

Thus far, this solution has proved to be ideal from the point of view of 
the Lebanese authorities. They are fully aware that they cannot completely 
crush all these ideological revolutionary groups and that any such attempt 

12. Lloyd I. Rudolph has written an excellent piece on the “modernity” of the caste organiza- 
tions in India. See his “The Modernity of Tradition: The Democratic Incarnation of Caste in 
India,” American Political Science Review, LIX, No. 4 (Dec., 1965), pp. 975-89. 


13. Michael W. Suleiman, Political Parties in Lebanon: The Challenge of a Fragmented Political 
Cgliure (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press, 1967). 
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would undermine the system by driving these forces underground where they 
might become an even more serious threat. Furthermore, a systematic attempt 
to eliminate them would weaken and probably upset the present balance 
of power in the country. Finally, it would mean the end of free speech and 
association—a condition that is essential for the stability and survival of the 
confessional democratic system. The logical compromise, therefore, is to allow 
them to compete with the numerous other parochial groups in spreading their 
ideologies. However, the moment any of them is caught violently attempt- 
ing to overthrow the régime, this is severely dealt with. 

Nonetheless, the system has been flexible enough to admit into participation 
new ideological and even revolutionary groups so long as they recognize the 
territorial integrity and political independence of present-day Lebanon. Thus, 
when the SSNP split in 1957 with one faction, headed by As'ad al-Ashaär, 
dropping the transnational character of the party, it was possible for the Sham'ün 
régime to give that faction legal recognition to operate in the country. This 
strategy had at least two advantages. For one thing, it confirmed and widened 
the split within the SSNP and thus weakened the party still further. Secondly, 
it incorporated new participants into the polity, and thus enhanced the legi- 
timacy of the system. Another useful by-product of this policy is that the 
SSNP was saved as an ally of the government in its fight against alleged in- 
filtrators as well as pan-Arab nationalists in the 1958 civil war. It might be 
added that the SSNP, despite two attempts at the violent overthrow of the 
Lebanese system, has not been completely crushed by the latter. The normal 
pattern is for the main culprits to be executed, upon which a period of sup- 
pression and harassment follows, but then relaxation and compromise usually 
triumph. Thus, the SSNP prisoners from the 1961 attempted coup d'état 
have now been freed, and ex-party members are once more busy spreading 
their ideological gospel. 

Perhaps an additional factor persuaded the Lebanese authorities to tolerate 
the “revolutionaries,” namely the knowledge that they are not as revolutionary 
as they sound and that the conditions and general atmosphere in the country 
do not encourage revolutionism. There are, for instance, certain cultural norms 
and personality traits which militate against revolutionary ardor. Thus, the 
family continues to be the most important social or political bond in Lebanon, 
as indicated earlier. Particularly in an emergency, when the terms country 
or nation become nebulous and when even religious or ethnic bonds are 
loosened or sacrificed, the family to all intent and purposes becomes the nation. 
In fact, it is not far-fetched to speak of “amoral clanism” that is not unlike 
the “amoral familism” observed by Banfield in southern Italy. If a person's 
foremost responsibility is to the family, sect or ethnic group, then community 


14. Edward C. Banfield, The Moral Basis of a Backward Society (Glencoe, N. Y.: The Free 
Press, 1958). e 
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spirit is dead or barely visible. Very few civic groups exist and those which 
do are generally either inefficient or find it difficult to operate because of 
widespread suspicion and distrust of outsiders. In such circumstances, if any 
revolutionary zeal is manifested it is most likely to appear on an indi- 
vidual basis. 


In fact, one of the most frequently denounced but still most pervasive 
characteristics of the Middle Easterner, including the Lebanese, is what has 
been termed "negative individualism." Unlike the rugged individualism of 
the American West, it is a reaction against any form of authority and an 
obstinate refusal to participate in any organized activity. It is rebellion on an 
individual basis and manifests itself in indiscipline and suspicion of outsiders. 
Mistrust, combined with apathy and fatalism, make organized and sustained 
activity very difficult, if not often impossible? 

Organization on a large scale, which is necessary for an effective revolu- 
tionary movement, is hampered by a culture in which face-to-face contact and 
personal knowledge are extremely important. Thus, achievement criteria and 
merit may be used in making selections from among relatives or close personal 
friends, but there is hardly any doubt that a relative, even an inefficient one, 
is to be preferred to an "outsider," despite his excellent credentials. Besides, 
here as much as anywhere else (and perhaps more than most other places) 
charity begins at home. "These are not conditions conducive to revolution. 


It was mentioned earlier that free speech is essential for a confessional 
democracy of the Lebanese type to survive, let alone function smoothly. One 
added, and probably unforeseen, advantage of freedom of speech in Lebanon 
is the lessening of the revolutionary potential in the country. Not unlike the 
situation found in other democracies, verbal attacks have generally become the 
substitute for physical violence. What is unfortunate, perhaps, and charac- 
teristic of the area is that /z/b about projects, especially grandiose ones, is 
often a sufficient psychological satisfaction to obviate the need for action. 
Thus, talking or writing about revolution, particularly when one repeats the 
slogans of the world-famous revolutionaries, appears to be the necessary as 
well as sufficient condition to make the person a "revolutionary." In fact, 
the more visionary and impossible the espoused scheme, the more "revolu- 
tionary” its proponents consider themselves. Especially among the modern 
élite who read or hear about Ché Guevara, Mao Tse-Tung, Régis Debray or 
General Giap, to live in the fantasy world of constant struggle and the cer- 
tainty of eventual victory is to forget about the unpleasant reality at home— 
and to avoid the hard work necessary for gradual but practical improvements. 
This is the lot of many of the leftist intelligentsia in Lebanon. 


15. See the discussion by Morroe Berger in The Arab World Today (Garden City, N. Y.: 
T@oubleday, 1962), especially Ch. 8. 
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Another sector of the Lebanese population is even less revolutionary. It 
is composed of some modern élites as well as most of the common people. 
For them the unpleasant or unacceptable reality is made more palatable 
through cynicism and/or despair of any palpable improvement. This attitude 
justifies and encourages the abandonment of joint or cooperative efforts to 
improve the system. Rather, personal aggrandizement becomes the guiding 
principle. It follows also that any moral precepts held by such individuals 
do not necessarily govern their behavior in dealings with the state, organiza- 
tions or groups outside the family or their own narrowly based in-group. 
The outcome is a mixture of nepotism, corruption and apathy. 

In Lebanon as in other developing areas affected by, the world communi- 
cations revolution, foreign intervention has been almost impossible to guard 
against. One form of intervention has been the introduction of ideas— 
among which are revolution, guerrilla warfare, Marxism, democracy, etc. But 
together with these and far more appealing to the overwhelming majority 
of the population is the lure of a better life as reflected in the possession of 
the numerous labor saving devices, gadgets, and luxuries produced in the 
industrialized countries. Under these circumstances, to foster or maintain 
some sort of a “Protestant ethic” has proved difficult. Even the middle classes, 
which in the West used to be and in areas continue to be the hard-working 
entrepreneurs who lived a frugal life and reinvested their savings, have fallen 
prey to consumerism. They are often too busy imitating the life style of the 

“affluent society” in the West to concern themselves with the truly revolution- 
ary values which made that society materially prosperous.* 

While conspicuous consumption may be the preserve of the upper and 
middle classes, the general Lebanese population has been able to share, albeit 
on a lesser scale and a lower level, in the overall “wealth” of the country. 
It is not easy to see this if one looks at the various economic indices. About 
ten years ago, for instance, the Irfed study reported that four per cent of the 
population received 32 per cent of the Gross National Product whereas the 
share of 50 per cent of the population was 18 per cent only.” Figure 1 shows 
the Gini Index for Lebanon based on the Irfed study report. If we remember 
that a Gini Index of zero represents the hypothetical case of perfect equality 
and that 1.0 is an indication of perfect inequality, it is easy to jump to the 
conclusion that a revolutionary situation must surely exist in a country with a 
0.543 Gini Index of Inequality.** 

16. Frantz Fanon’s remarks on this subject are pertinent. See his The Wretched of the Earth, 
translated by Constance Farrington (New York: Grove Press, 1966). 

17. The figures are taken from the brief report entitled Lubnan ind al-Mun'ataf (Lebanon at 
the Crossroads) (Beirut: Ma’had al-Tadreeb ala al-Inma', 1963). 

18. The highest figure reported for about the same time period was 0.540 for Mexico (1957). 
The figure for the US was 0.397, for India 0.365 and for Israel 0.352. Bruce Russett e£ al, 


World Handbook of Political and Social Indicators (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 
1964), p. 245. 
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Figure 1: Lorenz curve for Gini Index of Inequality for Lebanon (1961) 


Yet it is obvious that, though the situation has changed little in the past 
ten years, no revolution has taken place, nor does it appear that this striking 
economic imbalance will produce a revolution in the near future. For while 
it is true that the lower classes get only a small part of the economic-political 
pie, they are nevertheless better off than their counterparts in most of the 
neighboring Arab countries. This relative prosperity of the Lebanese has 
most likely dampened the revolutionary ardor of many, especially after the 
failure of the various "revolutionary" régimes in the area to provide better 
or more stable conditions for their peoples. In fact, it is obvious to the Lebanese 
that a good part of the country's prosperity is attributable to the bad economic- 
political conditions following the rise to power of so-called revolutionary 
groups or movements. Thus the flight of capital and talent from several Arab 
countries has sought a safe haven in non-revolutionary Lebanon and, in a 
feed-back process, has made the country more prosperous and more resistant 
tp violent change. 
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Furthermore, figures such as the Gini Index do not show the distribution 
of labor and how that affects the legitimacy of the régime. The fact that the 
Lebanese economy has since World War II shifted to become greatly depen- 
dent on the service sector, for instance, has undoubtedly alleviated the prob- 
lems of the lower classes. À country in which the service sector (commerce, 
transport, rent, civil service, etc.) produces 68 per cent of the national income 
can and does have serious or potentially serious economic problems." None- 
theless, one apparent advantage has been an atmosphere of well being and an 
ever expanding market in which skilled and unskilled labor has been absorbed. 

This type of economy is dependent on foreigners and, consequently, subject 
to abuse or influence by them. The most serious foreign intervention, how- 
ever, has been in the area of politics. It is to be recalled that the concept of a 
Lebanese entity became a practical reality after the intervention of the Euro- 
pean powers (England, Austria, Prussia, Russia and, later, Italy) forced the 
Ottoman authorities in 1861 to grant autonomy to Mount Lebanon under the 
terms of the Règlement Organique. Ever since, though the intervening powers 
have been different and of varying influence, foreign intervention as such has 
not ceased.” The French became the dominant (Mandatory) power after 
World War I, and it was they who established the boundaries of the present 
Lebanese state. The British rivalled French influence in Lebanese politics for 
a brief period during and after World War II. Since the mid-1950s, how- 
ever, the United States emerged as the dominant non-Arab power, with Egypt 
as the most important Arab power, influencing Lebanese political affairs. But 
whereas Egyptian intervention was at times “revolutionary” in nature, Ameri- 
can policy has consistently sought “stability” as well as a pro-Western régime 
in Lebanon. Thus, the revolutionary groups in Lebanon find themselves fac- 
ing foreign as well as native adversaries. They are not likely to forget for some 
time to come the landing of American troops on Lebanese shores during the 
1958 civil war. The closeness of the Sixth Fleet in the Mediterranean serves 
as a constant reminder of American power in the area. 

Perhaps a more serious phenomenon than foreign intervention itself is the 
cynical acceptance of this fact by the Lebanese populace, including political 
leaders and intellectuals. In April 1970, as the presidential campaign was in 
full swing, Dar al-Nahar, one of the biggest and most respected publishing 
houses in Lebanon, put out a small booklet entitled Who Makes the Pres- 
ident?™ ‘The conclusion that foreign powers, particularly the United States 

19. This is the figure cited by Yusif A. Sayigh and Mohammed Atallah in their Nazra Thaniya 
ft al-lqtisad al-Lubnani (A Second Look at the Lebanese Economy) (Beirut: Dir al-Tali'ah, 
d Needles to say, foreign intervention ia the internal politics of a country is not restricted 
to Lebanon although it is highly visible there. On the decline of “territoriality,” see John H. 
Herz, International Politics in the Atomic Age (New York: Columbia University Press, 1959). 

21. Elias el-Diri, Man Yasna‘ al-Ra‘is? (Who Makes the President?) (Beirut: Dar al-Nahär, 
1970). e 
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and Egypt in recent years, actually determine which Maronite aspirant oc- 
cupies the office is not as serious as the fact that several of the current Lebanese 
political leaders were quoted confirming this report—without any objection. 
Some may consider this realistic, others will see it as cynical; it is probably 
both. But it most certainly does not indicate an impending revolution!” 


Another indirect indication of the “acceptance” of the system is the cor- 
ruption which is pervasive throughout the political and state machinery. In 
a sense, it has acted as a lubricant of the political system and, together with 
reform, may be viewed as a substitute for revolution in that it helps to inte- 
grate new as well as old but potentially disaffected groups into the system. 


Instability vs. Revolution 


If a sweeping revolution is not yet possible, rebellious action and individual 
and group violence can and should be expected. The attitude of the Lebanese 
toward leadership and government is generally considered to be authoritarian 
—as is the culture of the Middle East as a whole. One study, conducted at 
the American University of Beirut, found that residence in the authoritarian 
culture of the area produced higher scores on the F- (Fascism) scale, and that 
those scores were significantly higher than the highest scores produced in 
the United States.” Because of these authoritarian attitudes, the weak govern- 
ment in Lebanon inspires neither respect nor satisfaction. Furthermore, as 
Leonard Binder has noted, the Lebanese régime enjoys a “neutral legitimacy,” 
Łe., a Situation in which a majority of the population is willing to accept the 
system because it cannot accept what might become its substitute.” 


To authoritarianism and the lack of positive legitimacy must be added cer- 
tain personality traits which militate against revolution but foster an atmos- 
phere of instability and intermittent violence. Hamad ‘Ammär, the Egyptian 
sociologist, has identified certain behavioral characteristics found in a particu- 
lar personality type that is not uncommon in the Arab world, including 
Lebanon. One characteristic is the search for the quickest way to perform a 
task, even if it means poor workmanship or dishonesty. Another is an im- 
pulsive enthusiasm to participate in a project in defiance of any obstacles, 
However, this zeal quickly disappears when it becomes obvious that hard 


22. Of course, it was not the first time such views were publicly aired. What was striking 
about the pamphlet was the casual manner in which foreign intervention was presented as part 
of the normal selection process. Besides, in the past these views mainly appeared in memoirs which 
have a specialized audience. 

23. E. Terry Prothro and Levon Melikian, "The California Public Opinion Scale in an Authori- 
tarian Culture," Public Opinion Quarterly, X VII, No. 3 (Fall, 1953), pp. 353-62. 

24. Leonard Binder, “Political Change in Lebanon," in Leonard Binder, ed., Politics in Lebanon 
(ew York: John Wiley, 1966), pp. 283-327. e 
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work, patience, discipline and organization are needed. Furthermore, an in- 
feriority feeling and the fear of having others discover one's weak points 
discourage any cooperation and adequate planning for a revolution.” 


The consequence has been a crisis atmosphere that is peppered by an almost 
continuous series of riots, demonstrations, strikes and violence. Also, since 
the Lebanese authorities are hesitant to carry out major social or political 
projects for fear of displeasing an important minority in the country, policy 
decisions are often made as a result of riots, strikes and demonstrations. The 
Lebanese government, therefore, reacts about as often as it acts. Nothing 
was done (or could have been done?) about the southern border with Israel, 
for instance, until after Israeli strikes and search-and-destroy missions produced 
some 50,000 refugees who flooded Beirut and the surrounding area. Strikes 
and demonstrations followed and forced the government's hand concerning the 
fortification of border villages. Also, even though academic facilities for stu- 
dents and faculty at the Lebanese University were clearly deplorable, the gov- 
ernment acted to alleviate the problem only after repeated strikes and demon- 
strations by the concerned parties. | 


It might also be noted that strikes, riots and demonstrations are not only 
plentiful but occasionally useful, even if not revolutionary. Thus, the phe- 
nomenon of “democracy by violence” observed in some Latin American coun- 
tries is also found in Lebanon.” In 1952, for instance, the régime of Bishärah 
al-Khüri, whose corruption and inefficiency was almost all-pervasive by then, was 
removed from office by careful coordination between disaffected politicians and 
"the street.” In 1958, it took a civil war, że., violence on a major scale, to 
preserve the Lebanese cofistitution. If Sham'ün did indeed abrogate the pro- 
visions of the National Pact by "allying" Lebanon to the US, as some Lebanese 
believed, and if he did intend to have the constitution amended to permit 
his reelection, as it was generally assumed, then the rebels did, albeit indirectly 
and perhaps unintentionally, restore the democratic balance in the country. 


The Revolutionary Potential 


Though revolution is as yet unlikely, the potential for revolution can be 
delineated. If the prospects of political takeover by a revolutionary party are 
dim, it is nevertheless possible to point to several developments whose impact 
may be revolutionary in nature and scope. The growth of a strong nationalist 
sentiment in Lebanon is one such factor. In a sense, the Lebanese were 


25. As cited in Sadiq Jalal el-Azm, a-Nagd al-Thati Bad al-Hazima (Self-Criticism After 
the Defeat) (Beirut: Dar al-Tali‘ah, 1969), pp. 70-71. 

26. The concept of “democracy by violence” was developed by James L. Payne, Labor and 
Politics in Pers (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1965), and cited in Huntington, 
op. cit., p. 215. e 
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"cheated" out of their revolution by attaining their political independence 
too easily and too quickly. The period of "struggle" against the colonial 
power was too short to allow for the amalgamation of the numerous diverse 
forces in the country. There were no major battles, no great bloodshed and 
hardly any sacrifices experienced on a personal level by the Lebanese public. 
On the contrary, the French "colonialists" were considered the protectors and 
friends of a sizeable section of the population. 


Today, however, the Lebanese-Israeli confrontation might well furnish 
the right circumstances for the crystallization of a Lebanese nationalist senti- 
ment. There already is a greater awareness of the Israeli threat to Lebanon 
proper—and a consequent tendency on the part of a growing number of 
Lebanese to Jean toward the Arab stance, że., to conclude that the defense of 
Lebanon is tied to the defense of the Arab world. There appears to be strong 
public sentiment in support of the Palestinian commandos." Also, a Lebanese 
commando group, 4/-Arz, proclaiming its belief in a “military solution to the 
Palestine problem," was formed early in 1970. Furthermore, there is some 
evidence which indicates that among the young educated Lebanese, the tendency 
for Christians and Muslims is to become less polarized on the East-West issue, 
preferring to take a neutral or pro-Arab-Lebanese stance. If this trend continues 
it can be of great importance, since there is a rising emphasis on education and in 
view of the fact that more than half the Lebanese population is now under 20 
years of age.” | 

The Israeli strikes in southern Lebanon have set in motion other potentially 
revolutionary events. Under pressure from the public, a conscription bill was 
approved by the Cabinet in April 1969, for an annual levy of 12,000 18-year 
old males. In May 1970, a plan was introduced to form a national guard to 
police the southern border, and the defense budget was increased. These 
moves are likely to languish and possibly die unless the Palestine and Arab- 
Israeli issues continue unresolved. However, if the Lebanese army is made 
into an efficient, even if small, fighting force, certain consequences of major 
significance are likely to follow. For one thing, the diverse social-ethnic 
groups in the country might then be socialized to become a more cohesive 
Lebanese nationalist community. The Israeli and Turkish armed forces, for 
instance, have performed this task for their respective peoples. Perhaps of 
even greater significance would be the possibility of direct military intervention 


27. A public opinion poll, whose representativeness I am not sure of, conducted by al-Nehar 
of Beirut on Nov. 17, 1969, found that 46 per cent of those interviewed gave “absolute support” 
for the Palestinian commandos, 40 per cent gave “reserved support” and 11 per cent gave “no 
support.” On commando activity from Lebanese territory, the respective figures were: 30 per cent, 
32 per cent and 34 per cent. 

28. This evidence comes from the survey of Arab students and professionals in the US conducted 
by this writer. 
eo The exact figure is 51.4 per cent. See Arab Report and Record, (1-15 Aug., 1969), p. 322. 
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in Lebanese politics. Up to now, military influence has been indirect and of 
generally minor significance, primatily perhaps because of the small size, 
inefficiency and divisiveness of the armed forces. Thus, in 1952 Fü'àd Shihab 
refused to commit his troops to the support of the unpopular Khüri régime. 
Also, in 1958 the army under Shihäb decided to act as a neutral intermediary 
between the two warring factions. Since Shihab’s presidency, reports of mili- 
tary influence in Lebanese politics have circulated rather freely. Nonetheless, 
it must be clear to the army commanders that they are not likely to easily 
overcome the various paramilitary forces in the country. Besides, the 1961 
SSNP "coup" attempt should be a reminder to all that no one group or 
ideological organization can hope to muster sufficient support for a successful 
putsch. But this situation will, of course, change if universal male conscription 
is introduced and a well-disciplined force is created. 


The flight of the Shi peasants from their backward areas to the urban 
centers is bound to increase the loads on the Lebanese system as well as 
radicalize that erstwhile traditional and quiescent community. If the leftist 
and "progressive" forces in Lebanon can appeal to and mobilize a sizeable 
segment of the rural population in the south, that would be a revolutionary 
development indeed. It would then force the rightist factions to coalesce into 
an opposing organization. Michael Hudson has suggested that such major 
parties be avowedly multisectarian.*° 


So far it has not been possible to form a major multisectarian party. The 
chances of such parties emerging would in my opinion be greatly improved 
if Lebanese presidents were elected by the people instead of being "chosen" by 
the parliament. Presidential candidates, even though they are all Maronites, 
would then have to appeal to the various sectors of the population and would 
need large multisectarian parties to help them reach the public. The presidency 
would constitute a sufficiently important prize to persuade the factions into 
grouping together in the form of two major parties, even if only of the loose 
variety found in the United States. 


'There is no assurance that these developments will take place, and certainly 
they are not the type of utopian ideals espoused by the various radical indi- 
viduals and groups in the country. Nonetheless, it seems to me that they can 
have major and perhaps revolutionary effects. In any case, they are far more 
realistic_—e., likely to take place—than the apocalyptic visions of the self- 
proclaimed revolutionaries in Lebanon today. The blind search for utopia 
is not only frustrating and debilitating but has been a major contributor to 
instability and endemic violence in the country. 


30. Michael C. Hudson, The Precarions Republic: Political Modernization in Lebanon (New 
York: Random House, 1968), p. 330. è 
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observers that Morocco is going through a period of important changes. 

In July 1970, King Hassan II’ ended the country’s five-year “state of 
exception” by offering a new constitution, which was approved in a national 
referendum. Parliamentary elections were held in August, and a new parlia- 
ment began to function two months later. At the time of the referendum, 
the two major opposition parties put their differences aside and formed a 
National Front to oppose the new constitution and the parliamentary elections. 
Thus supporters of the régime could point to a resumption of participatory 
democracy in the country, while its opponents saw in the formation of the 
National Front the seeds for a rebirth of political life. Then, this past July, 
a small group of army officers tried unsuccessfully to seize control of the gov- 
ernment. In the aftermath of the attempted coup, the king called for funda- 
mental changes in the management of the affairs of state and proceeded to 
form a new and smaller cabinet of ministers. A closer examination under the 
surface noise and bustle, however, reveals that very little has actually changed 
in Moroccan politics. With a few exceptions, one «is left very much with a 
feeling of “plus ça change, plus c'est la même chose.” 


The tone of much of Moroccan politics during the 1960s was set in 1959 
when a younger and more radical wing of the dominant Istiqlal (Indepen- 
dence) party, led by the ill-fated Mehdi Ben Barka, broke off and formed 
the Union Nationale des Forces Populaires (UNFP). The personal rivalries 
inherent in the split left the opposition badly weakened. By skillfully manipu- 
lating these rivalries and by rewarding political independents, the palace 
achieved, during the next few years, a position of unrivaled power within 
the country. In June 1965, King Hassan dispensed with any pretense of 
sharing power with a representative government by declaring a "state of 
exception," dissolving the parliament, and suspending the constitution of 
December 1962. Although the king's justification was that political rivalries 


Rs DEVELOPMENTS in Moroccan politics have suggested to outside 


1. Hassan IX is the reigning head of the Alawite (Sharifian) dynasty, which has ruled con- 
tinuously in Morocco since 1666. The present king came to the throne following the death of 
“his revered father, Mohammed V, in February 1961. 


4 JOHN DAMIS is assistant professor of political science at Portland State University. 
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had prevented the parliament from playing a constructive rôle, some of his 
critics contend that he had planned all along to dissolve parliament and that 
the constitution and elections represented no more than political theatrics 
directed by the palace. In any event, the king ruled for the next five years 
by executive fiat, constantly shuffling his ministers and keeping the opposition 
at bay. Denied any real patronage, the opposition parties became less and 
less able to influence national policies. By the end of the 1960s, Moroccans 
began to feel that the “temporary” suspension of the constitution was going 
to continue for the foreseeable future. 

This briefly was the situation when, on May 18, 1970, King Hassan 
suddenly said to the nation in a radio and television address that “we are 
about to embark on one of the most important phases of Morocco’s existence. 
A profound change in internal policy is needed.” Then, in early July, the 
king announced that a new constitution would soon be submitted to the nation. 
There is no clear explanation for either the timing or the reasons for this 
decision. Le Monde, on July 7, 1970, pointed to a minor government scandal 
in May involving a French businessman in Casablanca who had been the 
victim of extortion by Moroccan officials. When Hassan learned of this affair, 
he discharged a minister in the royal cabinet, a high court magistrate in Casa- 
blanca, and a high-level official in the direction of the s#reté nationale. Le 
Monde suggested that perhaps the king wanted to complete this move by a 
major overhaul of the country’s political institutions—but this kind of analysis 
is speculation at best. ` 

It is far more likely that the king acted to neutralize the growing unrest 
in the country, manifested in several events that occurred in the months lead- 
ing up to his July announcement. In May, for example, university students 
refused to return to their classes during their second strike of the semester — 
despite an appeal by leaders of the National Union of Moroccan Students. 
Soon after this, Allal al-Fassi, leader of the Istiqlal party, delivered an im- 
passioned funeral eulogy before a large crowd in Tetuan at the tomb of the 
former militant nationalist Abdelkhalek Torrès. This speech was considered 
by some observers to be the most violent oration against the government 
delivered by a political leader since Morocco’s independence in 1956. (The 
government promptly seized the Istiqlal’s Arabic-language newspaper, al-Alam, 
when it printed portions of the speech.) Finally, the “Association of Moroc- 
can Lawyers” held a congress in Rabat which featured political discussions, 
especially regarding the conditions of Moroccan workers. The Association 
also submitted several motions to the government protesting the violation of 
civil rights in the “disappearance” of two of their members during the previous 
months. 

Hassan revealed the new constitution on July 8, 1970, and announced 
that it would be offered for the people’s approval in a national referendum 
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later that month. The terms of the constitution have been analyzed else- 
where,” and it suffices here to mention briefly the changes from the first con- 
stitution of December 1961. Most importantly, the powers of the king are 
considerably strengthened at the expense of the prime minister and the parlia- 
ment. Whereas previously the king could only issue decrees in specified areas 
(with general competence residing in the prime ministership), the new con- 
stitution gives the king general competence, including the power to declare 
war, the sole initiative to revise the constitution and the right to refuse the 
propositions of parliament? Secondly, the new constitution radically changed 
the form of the parliament. Whereas the old parliament had been bicameral, 
with the first chamber directly elected, the new one is unicameral, consisting 
of a chamber of representatives with 240 members; only 90 of these are 
directly elected, another 90 are elected by members of local and communal 
councils, and 60 are representatives of professional and workers’ groups. In 
the opinion of a noted French constitutional expert, the new Moroccan con- 
stitution “returns to a quasi-absolute monarchy which it attempts to camou- 
flage behind the appearance of a national pseudo-representation."* 

Leading government officials, including Prime Minister Ahmad Laraqi, 
launched a vigorous campaign in favor of the new constitution. The Mozve- 
ment Populaire (MP) was the only political party to come out in support of 
the referendum. This surprised no one, since the MP, with a largely rural 
base, had maintained good relations with the government. The only other 
organized support for the constitution came from the Union Marocaine du 
Travail Autonome, a royalist organization formed (conveniently) on the 
same day the referendum was announced. The National Union of Moroccan 
Students categorically denounced the constitution and called for a boycott. 
The Istiqlal party (after a good deal of soul searching and closed-door ses- 
sions), the UNFP, and the two major labor unions came out publicly against 
the referendum two days later and urged their followers to vote "no." Since 
press censorship had been lifted at the time the constitution was presented, 
the week prior to the referendum featured strong denunciations by the op- 
position journals of government pressures on voters and warnings against 
"constitutionalizing a permanent state of exception." 


2. See Maurice Duverger, "La seconde Constitution marocaine,” Le Monde, Sept. 1, 1970, 
and Jacques Robert, "La Constitution marocaine du 31 juillet 1970," Maghreb, no. 41 (Sept. 
Oct. 1970), pp. 29-38. 

3. These powers were somewhat modified, at least on paper, by a dahir (royal decree) in 
August 1971, a month after the attempted cosp; this dahir delegated to the prime minister the 
reglementary power that, according to the constitution, resided solely with the king. 

4, Duverger, op. cit. 

5. Avant-Garde, the journal of the Union Marocaine de Travail (UMT), which the government 
had not allowed to publish for three years, resumed publication at this time. This is not «o suggest, 
however, that the government has allowed the opposition press a free hand. In February 1971, 
for example, the two daily newspapers of the Istiqlal party, allem and L'Opinion, were seized 
seven times before their press was sabotaged and put out of operation for a month. Most of the 
saboteurs, it turns out, were wearing police uniforms. 
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The constitution, as expected, was approved, but the official voting figures 
released by the ministry of interior were so dubious—98.7 per cent in favor— 
as to cast serious doubts on the honesty of the referendum. In the 1962 
referendum, when the Istiqlal campaigned in favor of the constitution, 113,000 
voted “no” (out of a total of 3.8 million). Yet in 1970, when all major 
organizations campaigned against the constitution, the government still claimed 
that only 55,000 voted "no" (out of a total of 4.5 million) The irony of the 
situation is that the constitution would have been approved even if the gov- 
ernment had been totally honest in conducting the referendum. But in order 
to achieve a meaningless margin of approval, the régime, by its blatant inter- 
ference, compromised itself in the eyes of the people. 

Soon after the referendum, the Istiqlal party and the UNFP formed the 
Kutla Wataniyya (National Front), whose goals had been defined in a 
charter drawn up a few days earlier. Each party conserved its autonomy and 


other organizations were invited to join. The Kzz/z's joint declaration explained: 
It is because of the sad state that the country finds itself in after more than 
14 years after independence, which is characterized by the absence of all democracy; 
it is because of the domination of privileged and feudal elements and the misery 
of the peasant and working masses; it is because of the seizure by capitalism 
and imperialism of the economy of the country, that the Istiglal party and the 
UNEP have decided to create the Kutla Wataniyya.* 


The Kztla’s main stated objective was to achieve a synthesis of the positions 
of the two parties—namely, the installation of a social, economic and political 
democracy by means of agricultural reform and the nationalization of the 
key sectors of the economy. It also mentioned the liberation of territories 
“under foreign domination” and the active support of the Palestinian people. 
The Kwtla’s direction was assumed by an eight-man committee made up of 
four leading members of each party.? 

How does one explain the formation of the Kutla after a decade of rivalry 
and backbiting between the Istiqlal and the UNFP? One consideration was 
the knowledge, on both sides, that the principals involved had cooperated 
closely during the long and difficult years of the struggle for independence. 
Another was the shared frustration vis-d-vis the new constitution—a docu- 
ment that stood in clear contradiction with the essentially democratic con- 
stitutional monarchy alluded to by King Mohammed V upon his return. from 
exile in 1955. Since each party retained its essential freedom of action, neither 
had anything to lose. At the same time, by coordinating their activities, both 
had much to gain from the simple fact of strength in numbers. 


6. In Watzazate province, for example, according to the official tally only five voters out of nearly 
twenty thousand did not approve the new constitution. 

7. Quoted in Le Monde, July 29, 1970. 

8. Representing the Istiqlal party are Allal al-Fassi, Bubker Qadiri, M'Hammed Boucetta and 
M’Hammed Douiri; the UNFP members are Abdullah Ibrahim, Abderrahim Bouabid, Mahjoub 
Ben Seddiq and Mohammed Lahbabi. 
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Meanwhile, with the referendum approved, the government promulgated 
"organic laws" specifying the dates and procedures for the parliamentary 
elections, which were to take place in two stages in late August 1970. Since 
the opposition parties refused to participate in the elections, most of the 
candidates were "independents"— political nonentities, often hand-picked by 
the government for their reliability and materially aided in their campaigns. 

The Kutla, in addition to refusing to run candidates, waged a mild cam- 
paign in support of a boycott. The opposition parties could see that their 
chances for success in the parliamentary elections were small. For one thing, 
the cards were stacked against them since the government could, in effect, 
control the voting. Another factor was their own weakness: the parties had 
been out of the govetnment for more than six years (since January 1964), 
and people had learned during that time to look to the king for patronage. 
In this situation, the parties decided to boycott the elections rather than 
participate and show up the weakness of their position. 

While tolerating criticism in the press, the government was plainly an- 
noyed by the boycott campaign. When the Istiqlal organized party meetings, 
the government obstructed them by refusing to allow courtyard rallies to 
spill out into the street. In Rabat and especially Casablanca, it placed restric- 
tions on Kz//a rallies and in some cases refused to grant the permission 
required for these rallies. Although the king may have expected the negative 
attitude of the UNFP, he was clearly caught short by that of the Istiqlal and 
by the formation of the Kula. Like many others, he probably assumed that 
the disunity between the two parties was permanent. 

The elections were an even bigger farce than the referendum. The gov- 
ernment prevented unreliable or independent thinking individuals from voting 
by imposing arbitrary and excessive conditions for registration. The elections 
themselves were patently rigged. Government officials (usually from the min- 
istry of interior, under the direction of General Oufkir) stuffed ballot boxes, 
coerced people (with the threat they would lose their jobs) to vote for 
candidates favored by the government, kept the names of deceased persons 
on the voting rolls, handed out other people’s voting cards to reliable indi- 
viduals, etc.—in short, employed the whole gamut of familiar techniques 
used in many countries to rig elections. Only in the Fez region, where 52 
candidates came forward to vie for six seats, did any legitimate voting alter- 
natives emerge. And there, 45 per cent of the registered voters ultimately 
abstained. In view of the government’s conduct, the official figures of 92 
per cent voter participation in the indirect elections and 85.3 per cent in the 
direct elections have little significance. 

The referendum and elections left the general public in an apathetic and 
cynical mood. Neither the elections nor the boycott had much of an effect 
on the majority of people. The rural masses did not understand either the 
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meaning of the referendum or the operation of parliament. Many people were 
tired of being marshalled by the government, first to listen to speeches by 
government officials in favor of the referendum, then to vote for the referen- 
dum, and finally to vote in the direct elections. The rigged voting could not 
be concealed, which gave a certain credibility to the charges made by the 
opposition press. Finally, people in the cities realized that the parliament 
was little more than a rubber stamp for the king’s policies (a “chambre 
d'enregistrement," according to one commentator), and they showed little 
interest in its deliberations. 

Since the elections, the Kutla has continued, with the limited means at 
its disposal, to function as an opposition coalition. The choice of the name 
al-Kutla al-W ataniyya deliberately evokes associations with the Kutlat al-Amal 
al-Watani (National Action Bloc), Morocco’s first nationalist party, founded 
in 1934. The name indicates that the opposition leaders consider themselves 
right back in the 1930s and 1940s, starting their struggle over again. (They 
have made the parallels between those years and the present quite explicit 
in public speeches.) The king (rather than the monarchy as an institution) 
has replaced the French as the opponent. The Kw#la’s activities have included 
lectures to inform the public of the danger facing the country and a kif 
(communal prayer for times of crisis) in Fez. Both are replicas of tactics 
used during the beginnings of the nationalist struggle in the early 1930s. 

The fortunes of the opposition received an unexpected boost in July 1970 
when a United States Senate Foreign Relations subcommittee discovered the 
existence of two secret American bases in Morocco. This information, based 
on closed-door testimony, was leaked to the press by a member of the Sub- 
committee on Security Agreements and Commitments Abroad.) It concerned 
a private arrangement made between the two governments in 1963 at the 
time of the withdrawal of American military forces from Morocco. Under 
this arrangement, the US Navy has maintained large communications centers 
at Bouknadel and Sidi Yahya, 10 and 50 miles northeast of Rabat. The op- 
position press charged that these operations constitute “foreign military bases” 
in violation of the Moroccan-American accords of 1959 for the progressive 
and complete evacuation of military bases established by the United States 
during the years of the French protectorate prior to 1956. The government 
denied the charge, claiming that only small-scale training operations are in- 
volved. The disclosure has caused considerable embarrassment for the Ameri- 
can Embassy in Rabat, not to mention the Moroccan government. The op- 
position has exploited the issue as a means of calling into question once again 
the government’s credibility. 


9. See the New York Times, July 28, 1970. A clearer picture of the issues involved emerges 
from the transcript of the Subcommittee's hearings of July 20, 1970, printed separately as Part 9 
(Washington: US Government Printing Office, 1970). Some specific “sensitive” information, 
however, was deleted from the published transcript by the Executive Branch of the government. 
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The specific motives which led a group of high-ranking officers in the 
Moroccan army to try on July 10, 1971, to seize control of the government 
may never be known. The alleged leader of the attempted coup, General 
Mohammed Medbouh, was among the 100 or so persons killed during the 
shooting at the king's summer palace at Skhirat on the Atlantic coast be- 
tween Rabat and Casablanca. Three days later, following intensive inter- 
rogation but without a public trial, ten other rebel officers ranging in rank 
from major to general were executed by a military firing squad. 

During their brief takeover of the Rabat radio station, the rebels pro- 
claimed a "Socialist Republic" for Morocco. It has subsequently become clear, 
however, that the officers were not linked either to the Moroccan opposition 
parties or to any foreign socialist government (such as Libya). It is quite 
likely that the mutineers would have set up a strict military régime in the 
style of the Greek colonels. They would have retained the king as a figure- 
head in order to utilize his considerable róle as a symbol of unity for the 
Moroccan people. (This, at any rate, might explain why the rebels did not 
immediately kill the king.) 

In the absence of any articulated ideology, the distinguishing characteristic 
of the rebel officers seems to have been a common distaste for corruption. 
During a visit to Washington in April 1971, General Medbouh learned 
that officials high up in the Moroccan government were involved in a demand 
for a $7-million kickback from Pan American Airways in connection with a 
hotel project in Casablanta. Medbouh complained to the king, and an in- 
vestigation was launched which uncovered an even larger scandal involving 
phosphates and hundreds of millions of dollars deposited in Swiss bank 
accounts. Ás a result of the inquiry, one minister was briefly jailed and four 
others were dismissed, along with a number of lesser officials. No further 
sanctions were taken, however, and the persons implicated in the payoffs 
were released after being ordered to return the sums deposited abroad. 
Medbouh apparently became resolved at this point to organize other army 
officers to take control of the government in order to rid the country of 
corruption. One of the ironies of the attempted coup is that the rebel officers 
themselves had benefited considerably from royal favors through which they 
had become quite wealthy.” 

After all the activity of 1970 and the attempted coup in July, what is 
the current political situation in Morocco? And what developments can one 
anticipate in the future? 

The dominant political reality is that King Hassan is firmly in control of 

10. The pro-government newspaper La Dépêche, July 14, 1971, listed the following possessions 
of four of the mutineers: General Medbouh—farms and villas throughout the country; General 
Hammou Amahzoun—properties at Khenifra and considerable livestock and a farm at Temara; 


Colonel Fenniri—a dozen farms in the Gharb region, considerable livestock and several villas; and 
Colonel Belabsir Kebir—several thousand hectares of land at Oued Zem. 
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power, and the sources of power, in the country. If the ending of the state 
of exception and the election of a parliament have not strengthened the king’s 
position, neither have they weakened it. Any effective move against the 
régime will have to draw support from the army and air force. Although 
there are elements within these groups whose loyalty to the king is ques- 
tionable (as demonstrated by the recent coup attempt), most of them have 
been effectively neutralized by a variety of techniques: freezing junior officers’ 
promotions at the rank of commandant (squadron leader), paying high 
salaries and providing fringe benefits (for example, the ability to secure 
jobs for relatives), banning opposition newspapers from military bases, pre- 
venting the formation of cliques, and the pervasive use of informers. Thus 
junior officers have been given a material stake in the régime while at the 
same time they have been largely intimidated from organizing themselves. 
The success of these tactics was borne out by the refusal of all but a handful 
of field commanders and junior officers to rally around the insurgent gen- 
erals and support the July insurrection—and this was the major reason why 
the putsch failed. There have been occasional rumors during the last few years 
of plots against the king from within the military, but, until the attempted 
coup, the conspiracies were efficiently uncovered and foiled. 

The other side of the coin of the king’s strength is the opposition’s weak- 
ness. The Kywtla has had to fight an uphill battle against popular disillusion- 
ment and indifference to politics. These feelings are partly a legacy of the 
bad taste left in people's mouths from the revenge which politicians took on 
“collaborators” and “traitors” at the time of independence in 1956. Three 
years later, the Istiqlal-UNFP split left enormous scars that brought out the 
worst in the men involved. This legacy has made it hard for the Kutla to 
attract widespread support. At the same time, the opposition’s freedom is 
severely curtailed by the constant threat of imprisonment. In September 1970, 
for example, Mohammed Berrada, editor of the Istiqlal’s French-language 
newspaper, L’Opinion, was arrested after printing a reference to corruption 
on the part of three army officers. Following his trial a few weeks later, Ber- 
rada was sentenced to six months in prison and fined $200 for “publishing 
information judged injurious to the morale of the army.” When, after two 
months, lawyers appealed his case on the grounds of new evidence, the 
Rabat Court of Appeals increased the sentence to a year in prison. On a 
much larger scale and of far greater possible consequences was the trial this 
past summer in Marrakech where 193 UNFP militants were accused (32 
of them in absentia) of a “subversive and secret" attack on the interior se- 
curity of the state. All but one of the accused pleaded not guilty in July and 
claimed that their confessions had been forced from them by torture." In 

11. See Le Monde, July 21, 1971. Both the king and the opposition parties agreed that there 


was no connection whatsoever between the trial at Marrakech and the attempted coup. 
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September the Court handed down five death sentences and six of life im- 
prisonment—sentences that the king may choose to commute. 

In addition to the difficulties inherent in the opposition’s present situa- 
tion, the Kutla has made serious tactical mistakes that have hurt its cause. 
One was the precipitate manner in which the Kutla was formed. By failing 
to consult with the party rank and file before entering the merger, the Istiqlal 
immediately lost three of its upper-level members to the government. Sec- 
ondly, the Kutla did not respond strongly to the challenge posed by the 
parliamentary elections. Ít could have either run candidates and then had 
the winners resign, or else taken a more vigorous stand in favor of a boycott. 
As it turned out, it waged only a limited campaign against the elections. 
Finally, the Kutla faited to make a serious effort to rescue Mohammed al- 
Yazghi, a young UNFP militant who was kidnapped in November 1970 and 
who subsequently went on trial in Marrakech. Instead of publicizing his dis- 
appearance, the Kaila waited nine days before even making a statement. 
This affair cannot help but disillusion potential militants within the opposition 
by giving them a clear idea of how little the party would do to come to their 
own rescue. 

The opposition's future, however, is not as bleak as it may appear. Despite 
lavish propaganda efforts by the government, the régime popularity is not 
particularly high, nor is it increasing. The country's recent economic growth 
rate of four per cent per year has been largely erased by a high rate of 3.2 per 
cent in the growth of population, so that the country’s economy has been 
essentially stagnant since the early 1960s. In addition, because of inflation 
and declining purchasing power among the rural masses (who comprise 
more than 70 per cent of Morocco's 15.8 million people), the standard of 
living of most of the population has actually been falling. The average per 
capita income is now estimated to be less than $190 a year. But even this 
figure conceals an enormous inequality in the distribution of wealth: the 
average income of 14 million Moroccans, or nearly 90 per cent of the popu- 
lation, is only $80-$90 a year. On top of this, the job market is expanding 
more slowly than the available manpower or skills. Unemployment ranges 
from 20 to 30 per cent in the cities and probably averages about 40 per cent 
in rural areas. Though there are no precise figures available, chronic under- 
employment is very likely around 50 per cent and will become worse as time 
goes on. At the present rate of growth, it is estimated that the per capita 
income in Morocco will not reach $500, the figure often cited as the threshold 
for an economic “take-off,” until the year 2014.? 

12. The current Moroccan Five Year Plan (1968-1972) envisages that the number of workers 
will increase by three per cent a year whereas the job market will only expand at a rate of two 
per cent, and that 100,000 people a year will either become unemployed in rural areas or be 
forced to emigrate to the cities, 


13. This estimate and many other provocative projections are contained in Mohammed Lahbabi, 
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Morocco's slow rate of economic growth derives from several factors. 
Among the most prominent is inadequate and misdirected capital investment. 
The rate of investment has only been in the range of 11 to 13 per cent in the 
past 10 years, and' too much capital has been invested in such items as luxury 
hotels and not enough in industry and education. Permissive tax laws have 
allowed foreign investors to export their profits instead of obliging them to 
reinvest the money within the country. Morocco's foreign indebtedness in- 
creased from $256 million in 1963 to $556 million in 1969, and within a 
few years the country's entire foreign exchange earnings will be absorbed in 
paying the interest on these loans. 

Corruption within the government has become increasingly rife, especially 
in the palace where the king is said to have accumulated enormous personal 
wealth through a variety of means. (It is reported, for example, that the 
palace, during the past few years, has taken possession of a great deal of 
land, either purchased at low prices or received as gifts; in both cases, the 
former landowner was rewarded with a royal favor.) Faced with a low 
salary scale government officials have found it expedient to supplement 
their meager incomes by demanding payoffs of varying amounts in return for 
their services or for special favors. A civil service applicant, for example, 
might be asked to kick back one-third of his pay—just one instance of the 
kind of graft that is said to prevail through all levels of business and gov- 
ernment in Morocco. 

The economic stagnation and the corruption do not go unnoticed among 
the general public. As disaffection within the country increases, one can expect 
a corresponding increase in sympathy and support for the opposition. 

Morocco, like most dnderdeveloped countries, has a high percentage of 
young people: 57 per cent of the population is under 20 and 72 per cent is 
under 30. Thus, in assessing potential disaffection, it is especially important 
to note changing attitudes among the younger generation—Moroccans in 
their twenties or early thirties, and particularly those who have gone on from 
lycées to universities. One finds among this group an increasing alienation 
from the régime. Whereas only a few years ago university graduates were 
only too willing to be "bought off" and to accept comfortable slots in a min- 
istry or in commerce and industry, now many are not. They are unhappy 
that meritocracy operates only up through the middle levels of any Moroccan 
organization—some say it does not go beyond the level of chef de section; 
promotions beyond that point are mainly a question of influence. And they 
Les années 80 de notre jeunesse (Casablanca: Editions Maghrébines, 1970). According to Lahbabi, 
neighboring Algeria will achieve this same level of per capita income by 1981 and Tunisia will 


follow in 1990. 


14. Wages in Morocco had been frozen, or had risen very rarely, since 1962 in the private 
sector of the economy and since 1956 within the government. Finally, this past October, salaries 


of civil servants were raised 15 per cent. . 
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are offended by what they consider the immodest personal behavior of the 
king. Some are so soured with the present situation and so pessimistic about 
the country's future that they go abroad to seek jobs, usually to France. "But 
they are not permanent expatriates, for they would return to Morocco im- 
mediately if they thought conditions had changed sufficiently to allow them to 
work constructively for the country. Others accept jobs within the country 
because they feel the time is not yet ripe for them to effect any changes. But 
these individuals are very much ideological neutrals, whereas a decade ago 
they would have been supporters of the régime. This group, whose numbers 
are clearly increasing, would not support the present régime in any sort of 
confrontation with the opposition. 

The younger generation has mixed feelings about the opposition. Some, 
who could be termed "purists," look back nostalgicly to the day of Ben Barka. 
They feel that the leaders of the Kzz/s have compromised themselves too 
much (politically and otherwise) to merit support. So they do very little, 
while awaiting the appearance of a new and uncompromised party—though, 
since these individuals lack any form of organization, it is difficult to see just 
how a new party is going to appear. Others, of a more pragmatic bent, share 
the feeling that the Kutla leaves much to be desired, but argue that it is the 
best means available for improving things. These individuals give the op- 
position some support, varying in degree from passive sympathy to active par- 
ticipation. In France they are active within the National Union of Moroccan 
Students, and, as part of "that organization, they have turned out anti-govern- 
ment literature at irregular intervals and have organized demonstrations and 
pickets in front of the Moroccan Embassy in Paris. 

The recent disaffection and alienation among the younger generation have 
been accompanied by rumblings from the rest of Moroccan society. There 
is widespread discontent among parents over the government's failure to pro- 
vide adequate educational facilities. A decade ago, one of the régime goals was 
to provide instruction for all Moroccan children of elementary school age. 
But, somewhere along the line, the government decided that the price was 
too high to pay and that other priorities were more pressing. Thus, whereas 
in the early and mid-1960s 50 per cent of children of elementary school age 
were enrolled, the figure has now declined to about 35 per cent. Only 160 
out of a thousand Moroccan children reach the sixth grade, and only one of 
those will eventually earn a university degree. There have been several strikes 
by lycée and university students during the past two years, ^ but the government 


15. There is a growing feeling, not always restricted to the younger generation, that the king 
has in the past two or three years become more open in showing disrespect for public sensibilities. 
Allusions are made to his clothing (contrasted with his former modest attire). A phrase now 
often heard in describing the king's behavior vis-d-vis the people is “i se moque de lui" 

16. It is worth noting that during the attempted coup in July lycée students in Rabat rushed 
into the streets to tear down pictures of the king and to celebrate what they thought was the over- 

ehrow of the monarchy. 
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has so far declined to make any meaningful concessions on educational 
problems. 

In November 1970 an incident near Suq at-Tleta in the Gharb, some 60 
miles northeast of' Rabat, was suggestive of growing unrest in rural areas. 
À group of farmers had tried unsuccessfully to buy a piece of land which had 
formerly belonged to a French colon. The land was sold instead in 1966 to 
Moroccan absentee landlords. The farmers finally decided to take matters into 
their own hands and occupied the land. The governments Auxiliary Forces 
who were sent to evict them opened fire, a battle ensued, and the resulting 
casualties included six dead and sixteen wounded. Although the transfer of 
lands held by foreigners to wealthy Moroccans has been going on for several 
years, this was the first known instance of a militant peasant reaction.” As 
was the case with the student strikes, the government blamed the affair on 
“opportunists.” What is clear is that "opportunities" for siding against the 
régime are steadily increasing. And one factor which could prove significant 
in the long run is the voluntary participation of young army and air force 
officers in government-sponsored "national promotion" schemes that have 
brought them closer to the plight of the masses. 

In the aftermath of the attempted cozp in July, King Hassan spoke of the 
need to rid the country of corruption, of a possible "opening" for the opposi- 
tion to share power within the government, and, in his own due time, of 
engaging in self-criticism. In the months since then, the king has moved on 
several fronts in an effort to appease public unrest. Thirteen former ministers, 
high-ranking civil servants, and businessmen were arrested in November and 
charged with corruption and influence-peddling. The government eliminated 
taxes on certain mass consumer goods and lowered the price of sugar. Finally, 
it announced plans for distribution of some 345,000 acres to peasants. 

The opposition views these measures as only token gestures, and it remains 
skeptical and distrustful of the king. The king excluded the opposition from 
the new government that he named in August; he drew 11 of his 15 ministers. 
from the previous cabinet, and all 15 are political “neutrals.” In response the 
opposition has stressed the need to reform the country's institutions—ie., 
to draft a new constitution and to hold new elections—rather than merely to 
reshuffle the cabinet. On a broader scale, until the government begins to deal 
more effectively with pressing social and economic problems, to provide more 
jobs, decent health care and education for the majority of the population, and to 
close the widening gap between rich and poor, opposition to the present 
régime in Morocco will continue to surface in many forms, organized and 
spontaneous, peaceful and otherwise. 

17. Last spring, on a variation of this same theme, nomadic herdsmen clashed with govern- 


ment security forces in the Adaroush Valley near Azrou; the grievance was the government's 


expropriation of communal lands for a new cattle operation by the King Ranch. 
e 
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August 16, 1971— November 15, 1971 


Arab Israeli Conflict 


1971 


Aug. 16: À terrorist grenade wbunded 17 Arabs in 
a market in Gaza. 


Ang. 18: The Arab mayors of 23 West Bank towns 
met in Beit Sahur and agreed to oppose a motion 
before the Arab League which would refuse entry 
to goods originating in the West Bank or Geza 
Strip. 


Aug. 19: Israeli Defense Minister Moshe Dayan urged 
that "We should regard our rôle in the admin- 
istered territories as that of the established govern- 
ment—to plan and implement whatever can be 
done, without leaving options open for the day of 
peace—which may be distant." 


Aug. 20: Following the signing of a constitution for 
a Federation of Arab Republics, the heads of 
state of Libya, Syria and Egypt issued a joint 
communiqué stating there would be "no peace or 
negotiation with the Zionist enemy, no yielding 
an inch of Arab territory, no bargaining on the 
Palestinian cause." 

US State Department spokesman Robert 
McCloskey called Israeli Defense Minister Dayan's 
Aug. 19 speech "harmful" and said it was "com- 
pletely inconsistent with Israel's acceptance of the 
UN Security Council Resolution of Nov. 22, 1967." 


Aug. 22: Israeli Foreign Minister Abba Eban said 
the Damascus declaration of the Federation of Arab 
Republics was "intransigent," “extremist” and a 
rejection of the UN Security Council Resolution of 
Nov. 1967. 


Aug. 23: The US said the Damascus declaration by 
Egypt, Syria and Libya pledging no peace and 
no negotiations with Israel] was "unfortunate" and 
“inconsistent” with the UN resolution of Nov. 
1967. 


Aug. 30: Egyptian President Anwar al-Sädät said the 
Federation of Arab Republics was intended as a 
"bastion against Israel" in a conflict that might 
last 50 years. He added that "Jordan is out of the 
battle, finished." 

Israeli guns fired at Egyptian planes which over- 
fley Israeli fortifications on the Suez Canal. 


It was officially announced that evacuation of 
Palestinian refugees from Gaza camps had ceased. 
Israeli military sources said the objective of im- 
proved security in the camps was achieved by the 
resettlement of refugees, 


Aug. 31: Israeli Ambassador to the US Yitzhak Rabin 
said the US was committing an error in post- 
poning a decision to supply more jets. He said 
Israel was unsuccessful in pressing for a quick de- 
cision and the American delay resulted from politi- 
cal considerations, 

The New York Times reported “well-placed 
sources” in Cairo as saying the USSR was sup- 
plying more Russian piloted fighter squadrons to 
Egypt. ‘The report said that in addition to the 
4 Mig-21 squadrons sent in 1970, 2 Mig-21 and 
2 SU-11 squadrons were added “recently” and 2 
more SU-11 squadrons were expected in the next 
few weeks, 


Sept. 2: Israeli forces clashed with Arab forces in 
the Mt. Hebron region of Lebanon. 


Sept. 9: Israel reported Syrian gunners opened fire 
on positions in the Jawlän region. 


Sept. 11: Israel said an Egyptian SU-7 bomber was 
shot down after crossing the Suez Canal with an- 
other SU-7. 


Sept. 12: Israeli Chief of Staff Haim Bar-Lev said 
of Russian presence in the region that Israel would 
be guided by 2 principles: "insisting on our own 
position in all vita] spheres, even when that might 
lead to a clash with Russian soldiers in Egypt, 


but... not taking the initiative in ways that will 
Jead the Soviets . . . to decide on moves undesir- 
able to us." 


British Foreign Secretary Sir Alec Douglas- 
Home arrived in Cairo for talks aimed at break- 
ing the Arab Israeli deadlock. 


Sept, 13: Egyptian Foreign Minister Mabmüd Riyäd , 
met with British Foreign Secretary Douglas-Home. 
Riyad criticized the US for not communicating for 
2 months on efforts to promote an interim agree- 
ment to reopen the Suez Canal Douglas-Home 
said his government supported an interim agree- 
ment, but that it must be tied to a “comprehensive 
settlement” which would involve total Israeli with- 
drawal from the occupied territories. 
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Sept. 14: Egyptian President Sädät met with Douglas- 
Home. Sadat said Egypt's offer for an interim open- 
ing of the Canal was still valid but that time for 
Israeli acceptance was running out. 

A Jordanian request for.a UN Security Council 
debate on Jerusalem was put off at the request of 
Syria, a Council member, 

Sept. 15: Israel reported Egypt was constructing Sam 
missile sites in the central sector of the Suez front 
2 miles from the Canal. 

Al-Ahram said Israel was seeking agreement to 
install radar and missiles in Ethiopia at the straits 
of Bab al-Mandab and that Egypt was conducting 
“urgent” talks with Ethiopia to prevent the move. 

Douglas-Home said his talks with Egyptian lead- 
ers convinced him that Egypt was in a mood for 
“permanent peace” with Israel, 

Sept. 16: Sadat accused the US of “deception” and 
procrastination in negotiations to reopen the Suez 
Canal, He said Egypt was promised by US State 
Dept. Desk Officer Michael Sterner in July that 
the US would proclaim a “definite position” in the 
dispute but had not done so. 

Jordan asked the UN Security Council to stop 
Israeli annexation of Jerusalem by “whatever sanc- 
tions it deems fit.” 

Sept, 17: Israel protested to the UN Truce Super- 
visory Organization against Egypt’s downing with 
missiles of a transport plane which was 14 miles 
behind Israel's Suez defenses. 

An exchange of rocket fire was reported on the 
Suez Canal. Both sides accused the other of initiat- 
ing the exchange. 

Dayan said the Egyptian downing of an Israeli 
‘transport "was far more than a violation of the 
cease-fire, this is a warlike and provocative act." 

Sept, 18: Egypt conceded that the downed Israeli 
plane was a transport and not a fighter. 

Sept. 19: A terrorist grenade killed an Arab child 
and wounded 5 American tourists in Jerusalem. 

Tbe New York Times reported that the US 
was assured by both Israel and Egypt of their 
intent to continue observing the cease-fire. 

Sept; 25: 'Yhe UN Security Council "urgently called" 
on Israel to halt and "rescind all previous steps" 
tending to alter the character of the Arab section 
of Jerusalem. The vote was 14-0 with Syria 
abstaining, 

Israeli Ambassador Yosef Tekoah said the res- 
olution amounted to an order to stifle Jerusalem 
and that Israel would react as she would to any 
order from Moscow or Washington, 

Sept. 26: Israel rejected the Security Council Reso- 
lution calling for an end to measures in Jerusalem. 
A cabinet statement said "Israels policy with re- 
gard to Jerusalem remains unchanged. Israel will 
continue the development of the city . . ." 

Sept, 28: Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko 
told the UN General Assembly that "appropriate 
guarantees" of a political settlement, including 
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Security Coundl guarantees, could "be provided" 
and are the "strongest conceivable in the modern 
world." 

Sept. 29: Riyád met with US Secretary of State Wil- 
liam Rogets and Senator J. William Fulbright in 
Washington. The New York Times reported that 
Rogers suggested compromise proposals for re- 
opening the Suez Canal and official sources said 
Riyad's reaction was "satisfactoty." 

Regarding the US initiative Riyäd said: “We 
leave the door open to any initiative.” He added 
that Egypt would welcome further efforts by the 
UN and the Big Four. 

Sept, 30: Israeli Foreign Minister Eban at the UN 
urged direct Egyptian-Israeli negotiations. Eban 
said Israel would not regard a Suez Canal agree- 
ment as “final” and that Israel would seek from 
negotiations a “contractual basis for continued 
presence” since Israel was seeking “practical” se- 
curity, not a “juridical” formula. 

Oct. 1: An Egyptian spokesman at the UN said Eban 
tried “to confuse the Assembly” and that it was 
Israel that had obstructed negotiations, 

Oct, 4: The New York Times reported Israel had 
begun production of a short range missile, the 
“Jericho,” capable of delivering a nuclear warhead, 

Rogers told the UN that at the request of 
“the parties” the US would continue to seek an 
interim agreement. He said it should be founded 
on 2 principles: A Suez agreement would be 
“merely a step” toward full implementation of 
Resolution 242 and that neither side could expect 
agreement on the terms and conditions of a final 
settlement to be achieved as part of the interim 
settlement. 

Oct, 5: The US State Department denied that the 
US was discussing “concerted military actions with 
Israel” as an assurance against violations of an 
interim agreement. 

Oct. 6: Israeli Premier Golda Meir said Israel still 
opposes the crossing of the Suez by Egyptians in 
any interim agreement. She said Rogers’ speech 
to the UN “may have raised false hopes among 
Egyptian rulers that Israel is likely to agree to 
Egyptian forces crossing to the East Bank.” ` 

Riyäd told the UN that Egypt would reject 
any agreement that would lead to continued oc- 
cupation and he charged that Israel would use 
an interim agreement as a “springboard to further 
aggression.” 

Israeli Premier Meir said Rogers’ speech to the 
UN “failed to contribute to the advancement of 
the special arrangement for the opening of the 
Suez Canal.” j 

Oct. 7: The Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) 
announced that Commander of the Palestine Libera- 
tion Army ‘Abd al-Razzáq al-Yahyä and Chief of 
Staff ‘Uthmän Haddad were dismissed and Midhat 
Bü-Dayri was appointed to replace both. 

Soviet Premier Aleksei Kosygin said in Algeria 
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that the USSR would “continue to give Arab 
countries all the aid they need to liberate their 
territory.” 

Oct, 8: After meeting with Rogers in New York 
Riyad said they had a "good and useful” discussion 
on the possibility of achieving an interim agree- 
ment. Rogers said an agreement was possible. 

Oct. 11: Sädät arrived in Moscow for talks on the 
Middle East problem. He was joined there by 
Riyad. 

Oct, 12: Sadat said in Moscow that "force, and 
only force" is the way to "oppose any aggression 
that may be undertaken" and of "liquidating the 
aggression against our land." 

The Israeli Cabinet voted to continue to go 
along with US efforts to reach qn interim settlement. 

Oct. 13: A joint communiqué ending Sadar’s talks 
in Moscow said measures were agreed on "aimed 
at further strengthening the military might of 
Egypt' and that the 2 sides "strongly condemn 
anti-Communism and anti-Sovietism as prejudicing 
the peoples’ urge for liberation.” 

Oct. 14: Syria charged that Israeli planes violated 
Syrian airspace. 

Rogers “deplored” the new Soviet pledge to 
strengthen Egypt's military and said the US would 
“carefully reconsider” its military commitments to 
Israel “in the Jight of President Nixon’s commit- 
ment to insure that the military balance in the 
Middle East does not change.” 

Oct, 15: A US Senate resolution supported by 78 
Senators called for a resumption of Phantom jet 
deliveries to Israel “without further delay.” 

Oct, 17: It was announced that Egyptian Minister 
of War Muhammad Sadiq would take command 
of Syrian troops facing Israel so that operations 
could be coordinated. 

Oct, 18: Syrian President Hafiz al-As‘ad said 250,000 
Syrian troops were mobilized for the coming battle 
with Israel. 

Oct, 19: US Senator Henry Jackson called for a 
“phased” Soviet troop withdrawal from Arab 
countries accompanied by an Israeli withdrawal 
to “defensible borders." 

Oct, 20: Commando leader Yasir ‘Arafat arrived for 
talks in Moscow. 

Oct. 26: Premier Meir said Rogers had transferred 
support of Israel's position on an interim Suez 
agreement to Egypt's position and that concessions 
could not be forced on Israel by withholding "the 
means vitally required for our security." She 
reiterated Israel’s willingness to enter renewed 
talks on an interim agreement but not on the 
terms laid down by Rogers at the UN on Oct. 4. 

Oct. 27: The New York Times reported “Israeli 
diplomatic sources” as saying Israel would join 
new American sponsored talks on the Suez Canal 
if the US would resume supplies of jets to Israel, 
would not require concessions in return for the 
planes, would not base the talks on Rogers’ Oct. 4 
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UN speech and would confine itself to the rôle of 
“honest broker” without submitting detailed recom- 
mendations of its own. . 

UN Secretary General U Thant named the UN 
delegates of Argentina, Sierra Leone and Italy 
to form a commission to investigate Israel's hous- 
ing policies in occupied Jerusalem. The New York 
Times reported "sources" as saying Israel had not 
agreed to permit the commission to visit Jerusalem. 

Syria said Israeli planes violated Syrian airspace 
and were driven off. 

Oct. 29: Yugoslav President Tito said in Washing- 
ton that Soviet Communist Party leader Leonid 
Brezhnev told him the USSR would withdraw 
its military personnel from Egypt and other Arab 
countries once a Middle East peace settlement is 
reached. 

Oct. 31: US Senator Fulbright, speaking on the 
defeat of the US foreign aid bill, predicted that 
an interim solution would be found and said he 
would support the "least controversial” aspects of 
foreign aid including military aid to Israel and 
refugee aid. 

Nov, 1: Israel told the US that she would not enter 
further negotiations toward an interim settlement 
unless the supply of Phantom jets is resumed. 

Nov. 2: Representing the Organization of African 
Unity (OAU), 4 African heads of state arrived 
in Israel for 3 days of talks aimed at promoting 
a "dialogue" between Israel and Egypt. They were 
Leopold Senghor of Senegal, Ahmadou Ahidjo of 
Cameroon, Yakubu Gowon of Nigeria and Joseph 
Mobutu of Zaire. 

Nov. 3: The Jerusalem Post reported Senegal's Pres- 
ident Leopold Senghor as saying he favored "as 
direct a dialogue as possible" between Israel and 
the Arabs. * 

‘Arafat returned to Beirut after a 14 day visit 
to East Germany and the USSR. He said the visits 
brought about "complete backing and support" for 
the Palestinian movement and the results of the 
visit would be seen in the events of the near future. 

Nov. 4: AlAbram editor Muhammad Haykal said 
Egypt was cold to a US proposal for indirect talks 
wich Israel with US Assistant Secretary of State 
Joseph Sisco as go-berween. He said the proposal 
was a “maneuver” and “unacceptable.” 

Lhe New York Times reported “American in- 
telligence sources” as saying Soviet arms ship- 
ments to Egypt-have fallen off sharply and “prac- 
tically nothing of consequence has been delivered 
since the counter coup in the Sudan.” 

It was announced that Sadat had assumed per- 
sonal command of the Egyptian armed forces. 
Nov, 5: The OAU delegation of African leadets 
left Israel for Egypt. Israeli leaders expressed "sat- 

isfaction” with their talks. 

Egyptian Minister of War Sadiq reported that 
Sadat had moved to the general headquarters of 
the army to “guide” Egypt through the “decisive 
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stage” of the conflict with Israel. 

Nov. 6: Israel reported that 2 Mig-23 jets flew across 
the Suez cease-fire line. 

The 4 African presidents representing the OAU 
arrived in Cairo for talks with Egyptian leaders. 
Nov. 7: It was officially announced in Cairo that 
Egypt would postpone the UN General Assembly 
‘debate on the Middle East to give the OAU peace 

mission time for talks. 

Nov. 8: 'Yhe 4 OAU presidents left Egypt to report 
to a 10 nation committee in Dakar, Senegal. 

Nov. 9: Haykal said Egypt must break the US 
"monopoly" over peace efforts and return the 
problem to the UN. 

Nov. 10: The New York Times reported Israel was 
unofficially proposing that the Suez Canal be re- 
opened, without troop withdrawals, in order to 
improve the atmosphere for further talks. 

Nov. 11: Sädät said no negotiations would be held 
with Israel unless Israel gives “a positive answer 
to the message sent by UN Special Envoy Gunnar 
Jarring” in February. 

Nov. 13: Egypt reported that she requested a UN 
debate on the Middle East beginning Nov. 29. 

Nigerian President Gowon said the OAU had 
drawn up definite proposals for a Middle East 
settlement. 

Nov. 15: Egyptian Vice President Husayn al-Shaf'i 
said Sádát's statement that 1971 would be the de- 
cisive year did not mean the conflict must be 
settled in 1971 but that the “course of liberation" 
would be chosen. ` 


General 


1971 


Aug. 18: The heads of state of Libya, Egypt, and 
Syria began talks in Damascus to approve the draft 
constitution for the Federation of Arab Republics 
and to discuss the situation in Jordan. 

Secretary General of the Organization of Petro- 
leum Exporting Countries (OPEC) Nadim 
Páchachi said he expected President Nixon’s new 
economic measures would result in a devaluation 
of the dollar. This would erode the gains of 
the “Tehran, Tripoli and related agreements of 
1971" and OPEC would then “take the necessary 
steps to adjust crude oil posted prices accordingly.” 

Aug. 20: The heads of state of Syria, Egypt and 
Libya meeting in Damascus signed a constitution 
for a Federation of Arab Republics. 

Aug. 22: A meeting of the Ministerial Council of 
the Regional Cooperation for Development (RCD) 
ended in Isfahan. A communiqué said steps were 
taken to further expand trade between the mem- 
bers and that a study was under way to forge 
links with members of ASEAN in Southeast Asia. 
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Aug. 25: Reuters reported official sources in West 
Germany as saying Foreign Minister Walter Scheel 
was seeking a meeting with the Secretary General 
of the Arab League to discuss resumption of 
German-Arab diplomatic ties. 

Sept. 1: Referendums held in Syria, Libya and Egypt 
endorsed the Federation of Arab Republics by 
96.4%, 98% and 99.9% respectively. 

Sept. 11: Bahrayn and Qatar were accepted as mem- 
bers of the Arab League. 

Sept. 29: Oman was accepted as a member of the 
Arab League. 

A US naval spokesman said the US would begin 
sending more ships into the Indian Ocean on a 
patrol basis in response to the doubling of Soviet 
vessels there in the past 3 years to 12 to 15 vessels. 

Oct. 4: President Anwar al-Sadat of Egypt was chosen 
President of the Federation of Arab Republics by 
the 3 man Presidential Council meeting in Cairo. 

Oct. 6: The first meeting of the Federation of Arab 
Republics Presidential Council ended in Cairo 
after approving plans for a foreign policy council, 
a federal cabinet and military coordination. 

Oct, 7: Resolutions passed by a special meeting of 
OPEC on Sept. 22 were made public, They called 
for effective participation in oil concessions by 
host countries and for compensation for losses in 
the real value of oil revenues resulting from the 
de facto devaluation of the US dollar. 

Oct. 14: Following talks between Syrian President 
As'ad and Egyptian President Sadat a communiqué 
was issued saying a committee would be formed 
to “prepare for a dialogue” between the Ba'th 
Party and Egypts Arab Socialist Union on the 
possibility of their integration, 

Oct. 18: A meeting of the Organization of Arab 
Petroleum Exporting Countries to deal with Iraq's 
application for membership was postponed until 
Dec. when representatives from Libya and Algeria 
failed to attend. 

Oct. 30: Talks began in Tehran on compensation 
to oil producing countries for the loss of revenue 
resulting from de facto devaluation of the dollar. 

Nov. 13: A meeting of Arab Foreign Ministers opened 
in Cairo, | 


Afghanistan 


1971 


Aug, 22: The New York Times reported that the 
country was suffering the worst drought in its 
recorded history. 

Sept. 5: Kabul Times announced that the USSR, 
Iran and UK would grant $700,000, IR 20m and 
$200,000 respectively in drought relief. 

Sept, 18: An official spokesman said the Iranian 
magazine Tehran Mossavar would be banned for 
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publishing material “opposed to the friendly spirit 
among nations.” 

Oct. 25: Iraq gave $55,000 for drought relief, 

Nov. 3: Kabul Times reported that Premier Abd 
al-Zahir outlined emergency plans to meet the 
drought. Zahir said grants of wheat were made 
by the US (100,000 tons), China (18,000 tons), 
Germany, France, Canada and the UN. An addi- 
tional 100,000 tons would be purchased from 
the US. 


Algeria 
(See also Arab-Israeli Conflict, General) 


1971 


Aug. 24: South Yemeni Envoy Muhammad Amin 
left after 4 days of talks on the situation in the 
Persian Gulf. 

Sept. 21: The official daily Al-Moudjabid criticized 
the state run agricultural management for wastage 
and inefficiency leading to an “undeniably grave 
situation.” ` 

Oct. 3: Al-Destour quoted President Houari Bou- 
medienne as condemning campaigns by some Arab 
governments against communists. He said this 
was “wrong and does not serve Arab interests.” 

Oct. 4: Soviet Premier Aleksei Kosygin arrived for 
official talks with Boumedienne. . 

Oct. 8: Soviet Premier Kosygin left after a state visit. 
À joint communiqué said the USSR was ready to 
increase technical and economic cooperation. 

Oct. 11: President Boumedienne held "surprise" talks 
with Libyan Premier Mu'ammar Qadhdhafi. A 
communiqué said it was agreed that the 2 leaders 
should meet every 4 months. 

Oct. 19: Boumedienne warned “that minority which 
complains" about the lack of consumer products 
not to "oppose revolutionary policy.” He said 
imports "cause the outflow of currency on which 
development and the future of the country depend." 

Oct. 27: China signed a trade agreement raising the 
value of exchanges to AD 140m in 1972 and 
AD 180m in 1974. China also agreed to an in- 
terest free loan for a dam at Cerdoune. 

Nov, 8: Boumedienne signed an agrarian reform 
law nationalizing the estates of absentee landlords 
and abolishing private ownership of water supplies. 


Cyprus 


1971 


Aug. 24: The annual teport of the Bank of Cyprus 
said the rate of economic growth slowed down 
in 21970, with Gross Domestic Product up 7% 
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compared with 13.7% in 1969. 

Greek Cypriot negotiator Glafcos Kliridhis de- 
livered the government's reply to Turkish nego- 
tiator Rauf Denktaş’ letter of Aug. 9. Kliridhis 
denied that President Makarios had called the 
intercommunal talks "dead" but said Makarios 
had pointed out the fact that they are "dead- 
locked" on issues under discussion. 

Aug. 27: Turkish Cypriots held Greek travelers 
hostage after Turks were arrested in a ‘routine 
police check” near Sinda. UN forces negotiated 
the release of the Greeks and the Turks were 
later released. 

Sept. 3: President Makarios arrived for talks in 
Athens. At a news conference he confirmed that 
Gen. George Grivas disappeared from his home 
on Aug. 30. Makarios said he was in Athens to 
restore and “further cement the common front” 
and that the intercommunal talks in Cyprus were 
an evident failure. 

Sept, 4: Makarios ended 2 days of talks with Greek 
Premier George Papadopoulos. A joint com- 
muniqué said “an exchange of views took place 
which will be especially useful for subsequent 
dealings with the Cyprus issue.” 

Sept. 6: Alithia of Nicosia reported a “highly re- 
spected” source as saying the government was 
convinced that General Grivas had returned to 
Cyprus secretly. 

Sept. 19: Foreign Minister Spiros Kiprianou said 
Cyprus would not agree to join a “S power” 
conference on the Cyprus issue allegedly proposed 
by Turkey and Britain. 

Sept. 25: UN forces moved in to “neutralize” for- 
tifications erected by Turkish Cypriots in Nicosia, 
Associated Press reported. 

Sept. 29: Makärios told Le Monde that, while Greek 
Cypriots favor enosis, "the difficulties make enosis 
impossible” and talks were being held on the 
basis of Cypriot independence. Cyprus would ac- 
cept UN guarantees of a final agreement. 

Sept. 30: Denktas and Kliridhis held a meeting in 
the intercommunal talks and Denktas delivered 
the Turkish reply to the government note of 
Aug. 24, 

Oct. 12: Secondary school students in Limassol staged 
demonstrations in favor of enosis and to show 
support for Grivas. 

Oct. 16: Reserve officers in Limassol announced sup- 
port for enosis and approval of Grivas’ presence 
in Cyprus. 

Oct. 17: Cyprus Bulletin reported that Makarios sug- 
gested to Turkish newsmen that tension could be 
reduced by “the abolition of all armed posts in 
areas of confrontation and the control of those 
areas to be undertaken by mixed police patrols.” 

Oct, 29: Makarios said armed groups were being 
formed illegally to support Grivas. He said such 
activity could only further Turkish partitionist 
plans, 
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Egypt 
(See also Arab-Israeli Conflict, General, Jordan, 
Küwayt, Saudi Arabia, Sudan, Libya) 


1971 


Aug. 20: Al-Ahram reported Interior Minister 
Mamdüh Salim as saying that 380 persons were 
presently in political detention and that 13,000 
had been “politically isolated” for 10 years while 
160,000 others were forced to go abroad, 

Aug. 25: The trial of ‘Ali Sabri and other officials 
charged with treason opened with the defense 
challenging the legality of the “revolutionary 
tribunal.” Head of the 3 man tribunal, Hafiz 
Badawi, postponed the trial until Sept. 4 and gave 
the defense 5 days to justify its challenge. 

Aug. 27: Chad broke diplomatic relations after ac- 
cusing Egypt of supporting an abortive coup d'état. 

Aug. 28: The first official contacts in 6 years were 
made in talks with West Germany in Cairo. 
Al-Ahram said Egypt would require Germany 
to support the UN resolution of Nov. 1967 and 
for a resumption of ties to be approved by the 
Arab League before relations could be established. 

Aug. 29: President Anwar al-Sadat disclosed that a 
sit-in strike at the Helwan Steel Plant had been 
dispersed and that similar incidents would be 
dealt with “firmly.” 

Sept. 2: An official decree changed the name of 
the United Arab Republic to the “Arab Republic 
of Egypt.” 

Sept. 4: Government Prosecutor Mustafa Abū Zayd 
Fahmi asked for the death penalty, for 8 of the 
12 men on trial for conspiracy. 

Sept, 7: Sudanese Premier Ja‘far Numayri left after 
5 days of talks with Sadat on the Federation of 
Arab Republics and relations with the USSR. 

Sept, 8: The National Assembly was dissolved by 
Presidential decree and new elections scheduled 
for Oct. 27. 

Sept. 11: A general referendum was held to approve 
a permanent constitution. 

Sadat pledged a 10 year program for doubling 
national income, expanding industry and tourism 
and eliminating illiteracy. 

Sept. 12: Premier Mahmüd Fawzi submitted his 
resignation and was asked to form a new Cabinet. 

Interior Minister Salim said the constitution 
was approved by 99.995 of the 7,862,617 ballots 
cast. 

Sept, 13: British Foreign Secretary Sir Alec Douglas- 
Home signed an agreement for Egyptian com- 
pensation payments worth £2.1m for British prop- 
erty nationalized by Egypt. He also announced a 
British loan of £1m, 

Sept. 15: British Foreign Secretary Douglas-Home 
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left after a 4 day visit and talks with Sadat. 

Sept, 19: A new Cabinet was announced as part of 
a program of administrative reform: 

Mahmiid Riyad: Deputy Premier and Foreign 

Minister 

Mahmüd Fawzi: Premier 

‘Aziz Sidqi: Industry, Petroleum & Minerals 

and Deputy Premier 
‘Abd al-Qadir Hatim: Culture, Information and 
Deputy Premier 

‘Abd al-Aziz Hijazi: Treasury 

Sayyid Mari: Deputy Premier and Agriculture, 
Agrarian Reform & Land Reclamation 

Muhammad ‘Abdallah Marzaban: Economy and 
Foreign Trade : 
Sayyid al-Sayyid: Planning 
Muhammad Hafiz Gbanim: Education 
‘Abd al-Aziz Kamil: Awqaf & Azhar Affairs 
Muhammad Ahmad Muhammad: Presidential 
Affairs 

Ahmad ‘Abd al-Majid: Cabinet Affairs 

Ahmad al-Sayyid Darwish: Health and Social 
Affairs 

‘Abd al-Latif Bultiyah: Manpower 

Ahmad Nuh: Civil Aviation 

Mamdüh Salim: Interior 

Muhammad Ahmad Sadiq: Wer 

Muhammad Mursi Ahmad: Higher Education 

Ahmad Sultan: Power 

‘Ali al-Sayyid Muhammad: Housing 

Sulayman ‘Abd al-Hayy: Transport and Com- 

munications 

Muhammad ‘Abd al-Raqib: Irrigation 

‘Ali Wali: Petroleum & Mineral Wealth 

Ibrahim Najib: Tourism 

Muhammad Salämah: Justice 

Muhammad Hasan Salim: War Production 

Muhammad Ghälib: Minister of State for For- 

eign Affairs 

Mahmüd Hamdi: Marine Transport 

Sept. 20: Sadat ordered all detainees held without 
trial to be released including members of the 
Muslim Brotherhood, according to Cairo press 
reports, 

Sadat said the new Cabinet was different from 
any other and the new Egypt would be based on 
the authority of the state, the sovereignty of law 
and government by organizations not individuals. 

Sept. 24: Middle East Economic Digest reported 
that a 4 year improvement plan was worked out 
for the town of Helwan after leaders of an August 
strike were dismissed. 

Sadat issued decrees reorganizing state machinery. 

Sept. 28: Activities were held commemorating Nasir 
on the Ist anniversary of his death. 

Sept. 29: The New York Times reported there was 
a bomb alert in Cairo after explosive devices 
were discovered in the Ministry of Information 
and anti-Soviet leaflets were distributed secretly by 


an “Egyptian National Front.” " 


CHRONOLOGY 


Oct, 1: It was announced that the leading US diplo- 
mat in Cairo, Donald C. Bergus, would be replaced 
by Michael Sterner. 

Oct, 2: The US agreed to reschedule Egypt's $147m 
debt thus permitting application for loans from 
international financial institutions. 

Oct. 17: India signed a trade agreement for an ex- 
change of goods worth £68m. 

Oct. 19: Al-Ahram said all political detainees were 
released and all detention camps were empty. 
Oct. 20: Yugoslav President Tito paid a 1 day visit 

for talks with Sadar. 

Oct, 23: The USSR concluded a long term trade 
agreement reported to raise the volume of trade 
from £E 163m in 1970 to £E 250m by 1975. 

Former Vice President ‘Ali Sabri went on trial 
in secret on charges of political corruption and 
misuse of power. 

Oct, 24: A US State Department spokesman said 
Donald Bergus would remain at his post in Cairo. 

Oct, 25: The prosecution asked for the death pen- 
alty for former Minister of War Muhammad Fawzi 
whose trial for high treason opened before a mili- 
tary tribunal. 

Oct, 27: General elections were held for a new 
National Assembly. 

Oct. 31: Bishop Shenuda was chosen to be the 
new patriarch of the Coptic Church and Pope of 
Alexandria, 

Nov, 1: The Soviet Union signed a protocol to supply 
a £E 65m aluminum plant. z 


Iran 


(See also General, Afghanistan, Iraq, Kuwayt, 
Persian Gulf, Turkey) 


1971 


Aug. 17: An official communiqué said Iran rec- 
ognized the People’s Republic of China as “the 
only legal government of China” and that full 
diplomatic relations would soon be established. 

Aug. 31: The Shah told the Majlis that economic 
growth in the past 4 years averaged 10% and 
se the goals of the 1968-73 development 
plan. 

Sept. 10: An 11 man trade delegation left for South 
Africa, 

Sept, 13: A new Cabinet was announced: 

Amir Abbas Hoveyda: Premier 

Jamshid Amuzegar: Finance 

Abbas Khalatbari: Foreign Affairs 

Mehrdad Pahlbod: Culture 

Hasan Shalchian: Roads 

Mahmud Hashfan: State 

Hadi Hedayati: State 

Mansur Ruhani: Agriculture 

Fatollah Sotudeh: Post, Telegraph & Telephone 
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Manuchehr Shahqoli: Health 

Hushang Ansari: Economy 

Safi Asfia: State 

Abdolmajid Majidi: Labor & Social Affairs 

Abdolazim Valian:.Cooperative & Rural Affairs 

Farrokhry Parsa: Education 

Hoseyn Kazemzadeh: Science 

Iraj Vahidi: Water & Power 

Kuros Amuzegar: Housing and Development 

Reza Azimi: War 

Mohammed Sam: Interior 

Mahmud Qavam-Sadri: State 

Manuchehr Kalali: State 

Sadeq Ahmadi: Justice 

Hamid Rahnama: Information 

Sept. 15: Following a surprise visit by Pakistani 
President Muhammad Yahya Khan an official com- 
muniqué said the Shah “expressed Iran’s solidarity 
with Pakistan.” 

Sept. 23: The Shah announced the completion of 
the distribution phase of the land reform and 
said “there is no longer any farmer in the country 
who does not own his land.” 

Sept. 28: The London Guardian published an inter- 
view in which the Shah said “no power on earth 
can stop us" from claiming the Gulf islands of Abt 
Musa and the Tumbs and “why should we 
compromise?” 

Oct. 2: Special British Envoy Sir William Luce 
arrived in Tehran for talks on the future of the 
Gulf. 

Oct, 7: It was reported that 250 Iranians were de- 
ported from Iraq because they had no residence 
permits, 

Oct. 9: Kayhan International reported Iraq expelled 
250 Iranians, expropriating their property. 

Oct. 12: Celebrations began marking the 2500 years 
of Persian monarchy. 

Le Monde reported that the Shah would ab- 
dicate “as soon as Crown Prince Reza has finished 
his studies.” 

Oct. 17: Celebrations of the 2500th year of the 
founding of the Persian Empire ended. 

Oct. 21: Premier Abbas Hoveyda said Iran was ready 
at any time to enter negotiations with Iraq to 
settle the dispute over Shatt al-Arab. 

Oct. 24: A government spokesman said the 2500th 
anniversary celebration had cost $16.6m and 
charged some publications with reporting “totally 
exaggerated” figures, 

Oct. 29: Middie East Economic Digest reported the 
Roads Ministry as saying the Iranian section of the 
Asian Highway from Turkey to Afghanistan was 
completed. 


Iraq 


(See also General, Afghanistan, Iran, Jordan, 
Persian Gulf, Syria, Yemen) 
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1971 


Aug, 18: It was announced that 2 security officers 
were assassinated on Aug. 14 in the Kurdish village 
Banjanine in an effort by unknown persons to 
sabotage the March 11 Agreement, 

Aug. 25: Minister of Information Shafiq Kamali 
said that Iraq was isolated on official levels but 
that popular opinion was on her side. Speaking 
of the Federation of Arab Republics he said Iraq 
favors Arab unity but opposes “any federation 
creating a bloc or an axis.” 

Aug, 30: President Hasan al-Bakr entered a hospital 
for “minor treatment,” 

Sept, 1: President al-Bakr was released from a hospi- 
tal “in good health” after a “minor illness’ and 
a series of medical tests, 

Sept, 2: It was announced that full diplomatic rela- 
tions would be established with Bahrayn. 

Sept. 10: Middle East Economic Digest reported an 
official announcement as saying development ex- 
penditures under the 1970/74 plan would be 
increased from ID 537m to ID 1 billion as a re- 
sult of increased oil revenues. 

The World Bank granted a loan of $27.5m 
for telecommunications, it was announced. 

Sept. 18: Baghdad Radio broadcast the alleged con- 
fession of Air Force Major Fahmi Jalal who said 
he was recruited by British diplomats to supply 
information on Soviet advisors in Iraq. 

Sept. 28: Baghdad Radio reported that Vice Pres- 
ident Salih Mahdi ‘Ammäsh and Foreign Min- 
ister ‘Abd al-Karim Shaykhli were relieved of 
their posts and positions on the Revolution Com- 
mand Council by Presidential decree. - 

It was announced that Syria agreed on the 
first stage of a pipeline to carry oil*from southern 
Iraq to the Mediterranean. 

Sept. 29: An assassination attempt against Kurdish 
leader Mulla Mustafa Barazänt was unsuccessful, 

Oct. 3: Murtada al-Hadithi was appointed Foreign 
Minister. 

Oct. 4: At the end of a visit by Turkish Minister 
of Foreign Economic Relations Ozer Derbil it 
was announced technical cooperation would be 
established and trade increased. 

Oct, 5: Yemeni Presidential Council Chairman ‘Abd 
al-Rahmän al-Iryani began a 5 day visit. 

Oct. 9: Yemeni President al-Iryani left after a 5 day 
state visit, 

Oct, 13: Salih Mahdi ‘Ammäsh was appointed Am- 
bassador to the USSR. 

Oct, 20: Baghdad Radio reported that former Major 
Fahmi Jalal was sentenced to death for passing 
information to the British. 

Oct, 26: Acting Minister of Education ‘Abd al-Sattar 
al-Jawäri left for a tour of the Gulf States as 
President Bakr’s personal emissary. 

Oct, 30: Iragi News Agency reported Rumania agreed 
to a loan of $35m to be repaid in crude oil. 
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Murtadä ‘Abd al-Baqi was appointed Foreign 
Minister. 

Nov. 1: Al-Thawrah seported President Bakr as 
having ordered a thorough review of economic 
policy to combat inflation. 

Nov. 7: Six Cabinet Ministers were dispatched to 
Arab countries for talks on unified action against 
Israel and to prevent Iran from taking over Abū 
Musa and the Tumbs Islands of the Gulf. 

Nov. 15: President Bakr announced a new National 
Chatter to pave the way for a permanent 
Constitution. 


Israel 
(See also Arab-Israeli Conflict, Iraq) 


1971 


Aug. 17: It was announced that 6 Israelis, including 
1 Communist, would visit the Soviet Union at 
the invitation of the Soviet Peace Committee. 

Aug. 22: The pound was devalued by 20%. 

Aug. 23: Several hundred demonstrators protesting 
discrimination against Jews of non-European origin 
clashed with police in Jerusalem. 

Aug, 26: Six Israelis arrived in Moscow for an un- 
official visit at the invitation of the Soviet Peace 
Committee. 

Sept. 7: The Civil Aviation Workers Union went on 
strike affecting all airports. 

Sept, 8: The Israeli guests of the Soviet Peace Com- 
mittee returned from Moscow. Professor Dan 
Mekon speaking for the group said he got the 
impression that the USSR “earnestly desires” to 
improve relations with Israel. 

Sept. 13: The New York Times reported “authori- 
tative” US officials as saying Arab diplomats in 
Moscow were expecting the USSR to establish 
some form of diplomatic relations with Israel 
early in 1972. 

Sept, 23: The military authorities appointed Rashad 
Shawä Mayor of Gaza in response to petitions 
signed by several thousand citizens, an official com- 
muniqué reported, 

Oct, 3: Shaykh Jabir Mu'adi, a Druse, was appointed 
Deputy Minister of Communications, 

Oct. 7: Twenty-one “Black Israelites” from the US 
were refused entry on the grounds that they were 
not tourists but intended to settle illegally in 
Israel. 

Oct. 8: Interior Minister Yosef Burg said an ex- 
ception would be made to the Law of Return 
to prevent Jewish criminals from obtaining refuge 
in Israel. 

Nov. 5: The New York Times reported “Jewish 
sources” as saying a new surge of emigration to 
Israel was permitted by the USSR in the “past 
two weeks.” 


CHRONOLOGY 


Nov, 7: Demonstrations erupted in Tel Aviv pro- 
testing a “culture week” sponsored by the West 
German embassy. 

The New York Times reported that Finance 
Minister Pinhas Sapir warned that the defense 
budget would have to be cut, 

Nov. 12: The New York Times reported that France 
told Israel at the end of Sept. 1971 she would 
consider reimbursing Israel for jet planes which 
Israel had paid for but were embargoed in France. 
The report said negotiations were under way in 
Paris to end the dispute, 

Nov, 13: The government confirmed that talks had 
begun with France on the subject of embargoed 
jet planes, 

Nov, 14: The Cabinet voted tg set up a judicial 
commission of inquiry to study reports of official 
corruption in the exploitation of oil in occupied 
Egyptian territory. 

Nov. 15: The New York Times reported that the 
Israeli press won a "lifting of the ban" on stories 
of the "agents" who participated in the "Lavon 
Affair" of 1954, 


Jordan 


(See also Arab-Israeli Conflict, General, 
Lebanon, Syria, Saudi Arabia) 


1971 

Aug. 18: ‘Abd al-Salam al-Majali resigned his post 
as Minister of State for Premiership Affairs. 

Aug, 19: Yasir ‘Arafat met in Damascus with the 
heads of state of Libya, Egypt and Syria to discuss 
the relations between the commandos and the 
Jordanian government. 

Sept. 2: Foreign Minister ‘Abdallah Salah returned 
from visits to Lebanon, Egypt and Saudi Arabia 
where he held talks on “bilateral relations” and 
the “international situation.” 

Sept. 7: King Husayn announced the establishment 
of a Jordanian National Union to be the nation’s 
sole authorized political organization. The Union’s 
steering committee would draft a National Charter. 
He said the Union would “provide constructive 
opposition from within its own ranks,” 

The Executive Committee of the Palestine Lib- 
eration Organization (PLO) voted to participate 
in talks with the government to be held in Saudi 
Arabia. 

Sept. 8: Spokesmen for the Popular Front for the 
Liberation of Palestine called the PLO's decision 
“shameful” and said the PFLP would not par- 
ticipate in the talks and would reconsider its 
membership in the PLO in the light of the results 
of the talks. 

A Jordanian airliner was hijacked to Libya 
where police took the hijacker off the plane and 
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permitted it to fly to Amman. 

Sept. 9: A Fath spokesman conceded that the hijacker 
was a member of Fath but said that the hijacking 
was an “individual action.” 

Al-Dastur reported the US agreed in principle 
to a loan of $10m to “back the Treasury.” 

The Trans-Arabian Pipeline was shut off after 
a bomb damaged it near the Syrian border. 

A government delegation, which had gone to 
Jiddah for talks with commando leaders, returned 
to Amman after being told the commando dele- 
gation would not attend, 

Sept, 12: The Trans-Arabian Pipeline (Tapline) re- 
sumed operation after a bomb damaged it on 
Sept. 9. 

Sept. 14: Two Palestinian commandos convicted of 
killing a Jordanian civil servant were banged in 
Amman. 

Amman Radio reported that an official dele- 
gation left for Jiddah to meet with Palestinians 
in a joint Saudi-Egyptian mediation effort. 

Saboteurs blew up 2 sections of the Trans- 
Arabian Pipeline. 

Sept. 15: Husayn said "any forces stationed on our 
soil must be under our command." 

The Jordanian delegation to the Jiddah talks 
was reported to include Chief of Staff Khalil 'Abd 
al-Da'im and Chief of Army Intelligence Muham-" 
mad Bashir. The Palestinians included Khalid 
al-Hasan of Fath and Palestine Liberation Army 
Commander ‘Abd al-Razzáq al-Yahya, 

Sept. 23: It was announced Britain granted a £1.4m 
interest free loan for development projects. 

Sept. 24: The government delegation to the nego- 
tiations with commando leaders in Saudi Arabia 
returned to Amman, 

Sept. 28: Theelragi News Agency reported Jordan 
called for an extraordinary session of the Arab 
Common Market states to discuss the Syrian and 
Iraqi border closures. 

Oct. 3: Two men were hanged for sabotaging Tap- 
line on July 9. 

Oct, 4: Mazin al-Ajlüni was appointed Minister of 
State for Premiership Affairs. 

Three members of the Popular Front for the 
Liberation of Palestine were hanged for killing 
civilians in Sept. 1970. 

Oct, 7: Premier Wasfi al-Tall declared an amnesty 
until Nov. 20 for all persons who surrender 
arms in their possession. 

Oct. 9: Premier al-Tall flew to Saudi Arabia for talks 
on the Jordanian situation. 

Oct. 11: Premier al-Tall returned from talks in Saudi 
Arabia which he termed “fruitful.” 

Oct. 20: Press reports in Amman said Iraq had re- 
opened its border on Oct, 19. 

Oct. 26: Repairs were completed on Tapline which 
was sabotaged on Oct. 24 for the 3rd time in a 
month, 

Nov, 2: It was announced that West Germany granted 
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a $40m loan for a rail link between Amman and 
Aqaba. 

Nov. 4: King Husayn said Riyäd al-Muflih would 
lead a delegation to Jiddah to complete a final 
agreement with Palestinian commandos. 


Nov, 8: Associated Press reported King Husayn agreed 
to permit Iraqi troops to return to Jordan to face 
Israel. 


Nov. 13: The civil aviation authority said Iraq de- 
cided to reopen her airspace to Jordanian aircraft. 
Iraq was reported to have refused Husayn's 
terms for permitting Iraqi troops to be stationed 
in Jordan. The terms included Husayn's command 
of the Iraqi troops. 


Kuwayt 


1971 


Aug. 26: Interior Minister Shaykh ‘Abdallah al-Sabah 
said communists would not be allowed to operate 
in Kuwayt and the establishment of political parties 
would be discouraged. 


Sept. 6: Director of Foreign Investments Khalid Abū 
al-Sud said a recent tour of Arab states showed 
Kuwayti investments abroad were “in excellent 
condition.” 

Sept. 13: The Kuwayt Fund for Arab Economic De- 
velopment agreed to loan Syria KD 4m for grain 
silos. 

Oct, 10: President Anwar al-Sadat of Egypt made a 
1 day visit. 

Oct, 28: Foreign Minister Shaykh Sabah Ahmad al- 
Sabah said Kuwayt “definitely rejects” military oc- 
cupation of the Tumbs and Abū Musa islands 
by Iran and favors preserving their "Arab 
character.” 

Nov. 15: The following Cabinet appointments were 
announced: 

Khalid Dawid Marzaq: Education 
Muhammad ‘Abd al-Latif al-Hamad: Justice 
‘Abdallah Yüsuf al-Ghanim: Blectricity & Water 


Lebanon 
(See also Arab-Istaeli Conflict, Jordan, Syria) 


1971 


Aug. 18: It was announced the government approved 
a bill for the establishment of a bank for the 
development of industry and tourism, The gov- 
ernment would contribute 51% of the capital. 
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Aug. 23: A spokesman for al-Fath announced all 
Fath offices in Lebanon were closed down in keep- 
ing with the decision to operate underground in 
both Lebanon and Jordan. 

Aug. 27: Defense Minister Ilyäs Saba said Lebanon 
was offered “very attractive prices” by the USSR 
for arms and that Lebanon would make some pur- 
chases from the USSR. 

Aug. 28: Jordanian Foreign Minister ‘Abdallah Salah 
left after talks on the tension between Syria and 
Jordan. 

Sept. 15: A government decree raised import duties 
on 500 “luxury” goods. 

Sept, 21: The Lebanese Merchants Association began 
an indefinite strike to protest new import duties. 

Sept. 27: Saudi King Faysal arrived in Beirut for a 
state visit. 

Sept. 30: Commando leader Yasir ‘Arafat met with 
President Sulayman Franjiyyah and King Faysal. 

An emergency Cabinet meeting decided to can- 
cel the decree raising import duties. Minister of 
Finance Saba submitted his resignation but later 
agreed to remain in his post at the request of 
President Franjiyyah. 

Oct. 2: King Faysal left after talks on Arab affairs 
and bilateral relations. A joint communiqué said 
a trade agreement which lapsed in 1969 would 
be reactivated for 2 months while a committee 
draws up a new agreement. 

Oct. 4: President Franjiyyah accepted the resignation 
of Minister of Public Works & ‘Transport Henri 
Iddih. . 

Oct 6: Kamal Khüri was appointed Minister of 
Public Works and Acting Minister of Agriculture. 

Oct. 8: À Tunisian opposition leader ‘Umar Suhaymi 
was assassinated in Beirut. 

Oct. 9: Yemeni Presidential Council Chairman ‘Abd 
al-Rahmän al-Iryini began a 3 day official visit. 
Oct, 11: President Franjiyyah met with al-Iryäni to 

discuss means of aiding Yemen economically. 

Oct, 12: A communiqué issued after the departure 
of al-Iryani said an embassy would be set up in 
Sana‘a and a team of Lebanese tourism experts 
would be sent to Yemen. 

Oct. 28: A member of Parliament, Näyif al-Masri, 
denied charges made by US Congressman Seymour 
Halpern on Oct, 27 that he was the owner of 
hashish fields near Baalbeck. 

Nov. 3: It was announced that an agreement was 
reached with the USSR for the purchase of military 
equipment. 

Nov. 5: Public utilities workers began a strike for 
better fringe benefits. 

Nov. 10: It was announced that diplomatic relations 
were established with the People’s Republic of 
China and ambassadors would be exchanged within 
3 months 

Nov. 11: Labor unions for the government's autono- 
mous departments ended a 6 day strike. The trade 
unions of 68 private banks began a strike, 


CHRONOLOGY . 


Libya 
(See also Arab-Israeli Conflict, General, Jordan) 


1971 


Ang. 20: A trial of 107 men charged with corrup- 
tion under the regime of King Idris opened in 
Tripoli. 

Aug. 21: Minister of Local Government Mustafa 
Ya'qübi was dismissed for not taking up his duties. 

Aug. 27: Premier Mu'ammar al-Qadhdhafi was 
quoted by Al-Hawadith of Beirut as saying Rus- 
sian interests would be "seriously harmed" if the 
USSR allows its Arab relations "to be affected 
because of local Communist activities.” 

Qadhdhäfi said the Arabs "Should reconcile col- 
laboration with the Soviet Union on the inter- 
national level with the liquidation of Communists 
within the Arab world.” 

Aug. 28: Chad broke diplomatic relations with Libya 
following an attempted coup d'état which Chad 
Claims was "foreign directed." 


Aug. 29: The government denied any involvement 
in an abortive cozp in Chad. 

Sept. 1: Chief of Staff Abū Bakr Yunis said Britain 
cancelled a deal to sell 100 Chieftain tanks, 

The name of the Libyan "pound" was changed 
to “dinar.” 

Sept. 5: Tunisia agreed to provide technical experts 
and instructors for Libyan agriculture. 

Sept. 6: The New York Times reported "qualified 
diplomatic sources" as saying Malta accepted on 
Aug. 17 a $12m loan from Libya after refusing a 
Soviet aid offer. 


Sept. 17: The Revolution Command Council rec- 
ognized the Chad National Liberation Front as 
the "true" representative of the Chad people. 


Sept. 18: President Diori Hamani of Niger arrived 
for talks with Qadhdhäfi to mediate in the dispute 
with Chad. 

A truck crashed into Qadhdhafi's car killing 
2 guards. 

Sept. 22: 'Tunisian Foreign Minister Muhammad 
Masmoudi left after 3 days of talks on bilateral 
relations and Libya's relations with Morocco. 


Sept. 26: Qadhdhafi cancelled his Sept. 28 meeting 
with the Presidents of the Federation of Arab 
Republics. 

Oct. 2: Beiruts Al-Nabar said the US Ambassador 
in Tripoli agreed to US support of a coup against 
Qadhdhàfi but then turned the names of con- 
spirators over to police. 


Oct. 7: Qadhdhafi said Libya would "be compelled 
to assume its responsibility to the 4m Muslims 
in the Southern Philippines" if "a studied, de- 
liberate plan" to exterminate chem was not stopped. 

Qadhdhäfi said he offered his resignation in 
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Sept. in protest against “bureaucratic inertia” and 
public apathy toward his revolutionary program. 
Oct. 8: Middle East Economic Digest reported 13 
defendants out of 60 members of King Idris’ gov- 
ernment were acquitted of corruption charges. 
Others were sentenced to up to 15 years in prison. 

Oct. 30: Egyptian President Anwar al-Sädät left after 
2 days of talks with Qadhdhafi dealing with “a 
plan to confront aggression” in the coming period. 

Nov. 5: Elections were held for 200,000 persons to 
form the Libyan Arab Socialist Union. 

Middle East Economic Digest reported the RCC 
decided to set up committees to revise laws to 
conform with the shari'a. 

Nov. 6: Libyan Radio announced that some candi- 
dates in the ASU elections committed “irregulari- 
ties” resulting in the formation of regional and 
tribal blocs and where necessary elections would 
be held again. 


Morocco 
(See also Libya) 


1971 


Aug. 17: King Hasan told Premier Muhammad Lam- 
rani that the reform program outlined on Aug. 4 
was intended as a guide to government action 
and not as a restriction. Reform could be extended 
to “any sector considered useful or necessary.” 

Aug. 18: The US signed an agreement granting 
$24.5m credit for purchases of wheat, cotton and 
vegetable oil. 

Aug. 24: Minister of Agricuiture Mati Jorio said 
140,000 hecthres of land would be distributed in 
the next 18 months, 1/3 of it to landless peasants 
before Oct. 

Aug. 26: It was announced that the price of sugar 
would be reduced 18% by the abolition of the 
sugar tax beginning Sept. 4. - 

Sept. 18: In the trial of 193 persons accused of an 
attempted cop in January, 5 were sentenced to 
death, 59 were acquitted and the rest received 
prison sentences. 

British Foreign Secretary Sir Alec Douglas- 
Home left after a 3 day visit. He said talks dealt 
with how Britain could help Moroccan develop- 
ment and that Britain made an initial £1m loan 
offer. 

Sept, 30: La Dépêche said Premier Lamrani arrived 
in Washington for talks. 

Oct. 6: It was announced that 3 newspapers, Le 
Petit Marocain, La Vigie Marocaine and Espana 
y Diario de Africa, were ordered to cease 
publication, 

Oct. 10: Soviet Premier Aleksei Kosygin ended a 
3 day visit during which an agreement was signed 
to grant reciprocal port facilities for merchant 
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ships and for the USSR. to increase economic aid 
to Morocco. 

Oct. 22: An agreement was signed under which a 
French controlled bank, Société de Banques du 
Maghreb, was taken over by the Moroccan bank, 
BMCE. 

Nov. 1: An official announcement said 3 ex-Minis- 
ters, Mamun Tahiri, Abd al-Harim Karim and 
Muhammad Jaidi were arrested on charges of 
corruption, 

Nov. 9: Yahia Chefchaouni, a former Minister of 
Public Works, was arrested, bringing the total 
number of former Ministers and high officials 
charged with corruption to 13, 


Pakistan 


(See also Tran) 
1971 


Aug. 16: Troops made house to house sweeps for 
terrorists in Dacca to head off a threatened terrorist 
campaign. 

Aug, 18: A government spokesman confirmed that 
the trial of Shaykh Mujib al-Rahman had begun 
on schedule “a week ago.” 

Aug. 24: The New York Times reported “govern- 
ment sources” as saying the military governor of 
the East Gen. Tikka Khan would be replaced by a 
civilian, Dr. A. M. Malik, 

Aug. 25: Flooding killed 60 persons in the East. 
Tikka Khan said there would be no shortage of 
relief funds for affected areas. 

Aug. 30: Ambassador to the US Agha Hilaly said 
US military aid since 1965 was “negligible” and 
that cutting economic aid would” not cure the 
problems of Pakistan. 


Sept. 1: A. M. Malik was appointed civilian gov- 
ernor of the East to take over administration from 
chief of martial law Gen. Tikka Khan. 

Sept, 5: Yahya Khan declared a general amnesty 
to all “who have committed or are alleged to 
have committed offenses during the disturbances 
in East Pakistan beginning March 1, 1971, and 
ending Sept. 5, 1971.” 

Sept, 6: The government announced that a number 
of persons, including members of the East Paki- 
stani Rifles, were released from detention after 
agreeing to work for the “integrity” of Pakistan. 

Sept. 9: The New York Times reported that a 
Harvard Medical School team warned of the 
“largest food deficit” in East Pakistan since the 
Bengal famine of 1943 and said 2.9m tons of 
food will be needed to offset the deficit but the 
government “has failed to acknowledge the crisis, 
much less initiate effective programs.” 

Sept, 10: Maboub al-Alam, Foreign Secretary of the 
rebel Bangla Desh government, said in India that 
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a delegation would be formed to attend the UN 
General Assembly and press for the Bengali cause, 

Sept. 11: People’s Party leader Zulfikar Ali Bhutto 
warned the military to hand over power to civilians 
or there could be a “civil war even in West 
Pakistan.” 

Sept, 15: Yahya Khan returned from 1 day of secret 
talks in Iran. A communiqué said he discussed 
matters of mutual importance with the Iranian 
government. 

An economic advisor to the President, M. M. 
Ahmed, was stabbed in an assassination attempt 
in Islamabad. 

Sept. 16: The New York Times reported persons 
“close” to the government as saying Pakistan was 
seeking a summit meeting with India through the 
good offices of Iran. 

Sept. 18: The official Morning News reported the 
secret trial of Shaykh Mujib al-Rahman had ended. 

Yahya Khan said popularly elected officials 
would take part in preparing the new constitution 
but that he would retain absolute veto power over 
the final draft. 

India denied contacts with Pakistan were being 
arranged through Iran, 

Sept. 19: The US agreed to furnish 2 helicopters, 
200 trucks and an additional 210,000 tons of grain 
for relief in the East. 

Te was announced elections would be held be- 
tween Nov. 25 and Dec. 9 in East Pakistan to 
elect Assemblymen to replace those who were 
elected in Dec. 1970 but who were members of the 
outlawed Awami League. 

Sept 22: Police reported in Karachi that Bengali 
guerrillas were beginning subversive activities in 
West Pakistan. 

Bhutto said “it is vitally important that by- 
elections be held and a National Assembly be 
convened by the end of this year.” If not, he 
added, “those parties which want to fight for 
the people must come to the obvious conclusion— 
that it cannot be accomplished by the parlia- 
mentary process.” 

Sept. 25: East Pakistan's Minister of Local Govern- 
ment Muhammad Ishaque was injured when a 
bomb exploded in his car. 

Sept. 27: Debate on the problem of East Pakistan 
opened in the UN General Assembly. India ac- 
‘cused Pakistan of conducting a reign of terror 
in the East, Pakistan charged India with abetting 
the revolt, which was a “purely internal matter.” 

Sept. 28: Soviet Premier Aleksei Kosygin and Indian 
Premier Indira Gandhi issued a joint statement 
calling on Pakistan to “take the most effective 
steps for the liquidation of tension . . . above 
all, to offer an opportunity to the refugees of re- 
turning home." 

Yahya Khan said the trial of Shaykh Mujib 
al-Rahman was continuing and warned against 
press speculation on the outcome. 
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Sept. 29: The government appealed in the UN for 
direct negotiations with India on the refugee 
problem. 

Bhutto said “The long night of terror must 
end, The rule of the generals must end.” He 
charged that since the elections of Dec. 1970: 
"On one pretext or another . . . the abominable 
status quo is being maintained.” But he praised 
the army's policy in East Pakistan. 

Oct. 4: US Senator Edward Kennedy exhibited docu- 
ments showing arms contracts between the US 
and Pakistan as late as July 20 despite State 
Department claims that arms shipments were 
cut off. 

À State Department official said the arms could 
not be shipped without a StateeDepartment license, 

Oct, 5: Pakistan accused India before the UN Gen- 
eral Assembly of waging a clandestine war against 
Pakistan "for the past few months." 

Ambassador to the UN Mahmud Ali denounced 
India for refusing to accept UN observers on the 
border while Pakistan had agreed to do so. 

The New York Times reported diplomatic 
sources as saying guerrilla frogmen in Chittagong 
damaged a Greek tanker on Oct. 1. 

Oct. 7: The New York Times reported that Muham- 
mad Asghar Khan, leader of the United People's 
Movement, announced his party would contest for 
National Assembly seats in by-elections in East 
Pakistan on a platform of "maximum autonomy 
for the provinces within a united Pakistan" and 
an end to the economic exploitatión of the East. 
The announcement was censored in Pakistan. 

Oct. 8: The Governor of East Pakistan Motaleb Malik 
proposed that an international airlift be organized 
to fly refugees home from India. 

Oct. 10: The ban on political activity imposed in 
March was lifted by President Yahya Khan in 
preparation for by-elections for 70 National As- 
semblymen from East Pakistan, 

Oct, 12: Yahya Khan said a National Assembly would 
be convened on Dec. 27 after elections are com- 
pleted in the East by Dec. 23. 

Oct. 14: Former Governor of East Pakistan Abdul 
Monem Khan died 24 hours after he was shot in 
his home. 

The New York Times reported “well-informed 
sources” in Karachi as saying a North Korean 
arms shipment had arrived in Karachi. 

Oct. 17: Indian Defense Minister Jagjivan Ram 
warned that India would not withdraw from ter- 
ritory occupied in the event of war with Pakistan. 

Yahya Khan proposed a mutual withdrawal of 
troops from Indo-Pakistani borders. 

Oct. 19: The government warned that “appropriate 
action” will be taken if Indian planes continue 
alleged violations of Pakistani airspace. 

Oct. 21: The New York Times reported that UN 
Secretary General U Thant sent personal appeals 
to India and Pakistan calling for restraint and 
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offering UN mediation. UN observers reported 
troop deployments along both sides of the com- 
mon borders. t 

Oct. 2á: 'The government reported 2 battalions at- 
tacked from India near Comilla in East Pakistan. 
Skirmishing with Indian troops was also reported 
in Kashmir. 

Oct. 25: The government said 501 "Indians and 
Indian agents" were killed in 2 battles in the East. 

Indian Minister of Defense Ram said Indian 
troops would not pull back from the borders “as 
long as the Pakistani threat continues.” 

Oct. 26: Indian Premier Gandhi said in Brussels that 
there was nothing unusual in the "massive arms 
deliveries" from Russia reported in the press. 

Official reports said 78 more "agents" were 
killed in the East. 

Oct. 27: 'The government said India shelled villages 
in East Pakistan killing 64 people. 

Nov. 2: 'The government announced that only 25 of 
the 78 vacated National Assembly seats from East 
Pakistan would be contested in the planned 
by-elections. 

Nov. 4: The government reported a sharp increase 
in guerrilla activity in the East including the 
sinking of an oil tanker in Chittagong. 

Nov. 5: Bhutto left for talks in China at che head 
of a 10 man military and diplomatic delegation 
to discuss "recent developments in the sub- 
continent." 

Nov. 7: Tbe New York Times cited "unimpeachable 
Indian sources" as saying that Indian forces had 
crossed the East Pakistani border on Oct. 31 and 
Nov. 1 to retaliate against Pakistani shelling of 
the Indian village of Kamalpur. 

A Muslime League leader, Gultanuddin Khan, 
who was named as a future member of the Pro- 
vincial Assembly, was assassinated in Dacca. 

'The US announced a decision to cancel licenses 
for the export of $3m worth of military equip- 
ment to Pakistan. 

At the end of the visit of Bhutto to Peking, 
China urged India and Pakistan to find a peaceful 
solution to their dispute but warned that China 
would "resolutely support" Pakistan in the event 
of war. . 

Nov. 8: Bhutto reported to Yahya Khan on his talks 
in China which he called a "complete success." 

Nov. 9: Authorities said "collective fines" would be 
imposed in areas where guerrilla action occurs. 

Official reports said 2 companies of Indian 
troops attacked across the border near Comilla 
but were driven off. 

Nov. 12: US Secretary of State William Rogers 
warned that the escalating clashes between India 
and Pekistan might be leading to all-out war. 
He said the US was urging restraint and would 
do "everything we can to stay out" of open 
hostilities. 

Nov. 13: Ambassador to the UN Agha Shahi met 
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with the Chinese delegate to discuss the dispute 
with India. 

Nov. 15: The Soviet official paper Izvestia urged 
Pakistan to seek a restoration of relations with 
India “in the interest of international security.” 


Persian Gulf 


(See also General, Algeria, Iran, Iraq, 
Saudi Arabia, South Yemen) 


1971 


Aug. 16: Bahrayn formally applied for 
membership. 

Aug. 17: Bahrayn's Foreign Minister Muhammad 
Bin Mubarak al-Khalifah said Bahrayn’s inde- 
pendence did not conflict with its efforts to estab- 
lish a Federation of Arab Gulf Amirates. 

Moscow Radio said Britain “foisted” the new 
friendship treaty on Bahrayn. 


Aug. 26: Iran and Oman announced that diplomatic 
relations were established, 


Sept. 1: Qatar declared independence from Britain, 
terminating “special treaty relations and all agree- 
ments, engagements and arrangements arising 
therefrom” that were concluded with the British 
government. 

Labor demonstrators clashed with police in 
Oman. The workers were demanding priority in 
employment be given to Omanis and that a mini- 
mum wage law be passed. 


UN 


Sept. 2: The Shah of Iran welcomed the inde- ` 


pendence of Qatar. Iranian Foteign Minister 
Ardeshir Zahedi said an Iranian embassy would 
be established there “in due course,” 


Sept. 7: Aba Dhabi’s Minister of Oils returned 
from Iran where he said an agreement was initialled 
demarcating the continental shelf between the 
2 countries, 


Sept. 14: The Omani Ministry of Information an- 
nounced that the Phillips oil concession was can- 
celled because Dr. Phillips had not “fulfilled the 
conditions under which it was granted,” 


Sept. 23: British Special Envoy Sir William Luce 
returned to London after a 3 week tour of the 
region. 

Oct. 3: The first National Assembly of Abü Dhabi 
opened. Ruler Shaykh Zayd bin Sultän told the 
Assembly that a constitution of the Union of Arab 
Amirates would soon be announced. He said the 
Assembly would discuss laws and make recom- 
mendations and expressed hope that in time As- 
sembly members would be elected rather than 
appointed. 


Oct. 7: Oman was admitted to the UN. 
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Oct. 10: Sir William Luce returned to the region 
for a 10 day tour. 

Oct, 27: It was announced that Oman and the US 
agreed to establish diplomatic relations at the 
Ambassadorial level. 

Oct. 29: Iraqi special envoy Ahmad Jawari arrived 
in Muscat during a tour of the Gulf states. He 
stressed "Iraq's full readiness for joint action to 
maintain the Arab character of the Gulf.” 

Nov, 2: Ruler of Sharjah Shaykh Khalid al-Qasimi 
denied reports that he refused a proposal to parti- 
tion the island of Abii Musa with Iran. He said 
Negotiations with Iran were continuing “in an 
amicable fashion. Every effort is being made to 
preserve the integrity of the Arab homeland.” 

Nov. 8: Kuwayti Foreign Minister Shaykh Sabah 
al-Sabah said Iran had refused proposals of the 
Gulf states to lease Abii Musa and the Tumbs 
islands to Iran for 99 years or to station joint 
Arab-]ranian forces on the islands. 


Saudi Arabia 


(See also Lebanon, Jordan) 


1971 

Aug. 22: The 1971/72 budget was approved by 
royal decree. It was up 69% over the previous 
budget. 

Egyptian President Anwar al-Sadat arrived from 
Damascus for brief talks with King Faysal. 

Aug. 24: Hamad al-Shamayri was appointed chief of 
staff of the armed forces. 

Aug. 27: Middle East Economic Digest reported 
the 5% income tax levied in 1970 was dropped 
because increased oil revenue covered the subsidies 
to Jordan and Egypt. 

Sept. 3: Minister of Defense Sultin ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
returned after a week’s visit to Cairo. 

Sept. 19: Syrian Foreign Minister ‘Abd al-Halim 
Khaddam left after talks with Faysal on bilateral 
relations. 

Sept. 20: After meeting separately with King Faysal 
in Saudi Arabia, delegations representing the Jor- 
danian government and the Palestinian commandos 
discussed a “working paper” for an agreement to 
allow commandos to reestablish bases under Jor- 
danian sovereignty. 

Oct. 3: It was announced ambassadors would be 
exchanged with Bahrayn. 

Oct. 7: Sudanese Defense Minister Khalid Hasan 
“Abbas delivered a message from Premier Ja'far 
Numayri to King Faysal. 

Oct. 16: Faysal met with commando leader Yasir 
‘Arafat for talks on the Saudi mediation effort 
between the commandos and Jordan. 

Nov. 15: President al-Numayri of Sudan arrived in 
Jiddah for talks with Faysal. 
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South Yemen 
(See also Algeria) 


1971 

Aug. 17: The government announced it would not 
recognize the independence of Bahrayn. 

Aug. 18: Middle East News Agency reported that 
Chinese experts had discovered copper and iron 
deposits, 

Aug. 29: Premier ‘Ali-Nasir Muhammad appealed 
to local businessmen to invest in national develop- 
ment projects. 

Sept. 20: Three foreign companies were placed under 
government "custodianship" to "protect the work- 
ers and the national economy.” 

Sept. 30: Premier Muhammad flew to Moscow for 
official talks. 

Oct. 2: Premier Muhammad ended a visit to the 
Soviet Union after signing an agreement for more 
Soviet aid in irrigation, fisheries, and technical 
education. 

Oct. 5: Tass reported an agreement was concluded 
granting Soviet aid for irrigation projects and a 
fish cannery. 

Oct. 15: Aden Radio announced that a member of 
the Provisional People's Council, Salih Nasir, was 
killed by a mine planted by “Saudi mercenaries.” 

Oct. 21: Aden Radio reported a 3 day battle against 
“mercenaries” at Balaq was successful and that 
documents were found proving US and Saudi 
support of the rebels. 

Oct, 27: Aden Radio said 50 teachers from Arab 
countries would come to the country financed by 
Libya. 

Nov. 5: The Arab World reported army Chief of 
Staff Ahmad Abdüh as saying troops supported by 
aircraft launched a “preventive attack” against a 
rebel camp in al-Balaq region of North Yemen. 


Sudan 
(See also Egypt, Saudi Arabia) 


1971 


Aug. 15: Premier Ja'far al-Numayri received a mes- 
sage from China expressing support for Sudan’s 
“struggle to preserve its independence and to cope 
with all forms of pressure.” 

Aug. 16: Agence France Presse quoted Chief of Staff 
Muhammad Muhammad as saying the activities 
of Soviet advisors were “temporarily frozen” but 
that some were “proceeding with their regular 
tasks,” 

Aug. 18: The curfew in Khartum was lifted. 

Aug. 20: Middle East Economic Digest reported 
Muhammad Ibrahim Nujüd was elected to replace 


‘Abd al-Khäliq Mahjüb as Secretary General of 
the Communist Party. 

Aug. 21: Egyptian President Anwar al-Sadit met with 
Numayri in Khartum to discuss “recent de- 
velopments.” 

Aug. 24: A $35m economic agreement was signed 
with China providing Chinese aid in road build. 
ing and the construction of a weaving factory. 

Aug. 26: A letter from Southern rebel leader Joseph 
Lagu to the Uganda Argus called on Numayri to 
meet rebel leaders for talks on ways to end the 
civil war. The letter expressed concern with 
Sudan’s friendliness with Communist China and 
the subjugation of African interests by intention 
to join the Federation of Arab Republics. 

Aug. 28: Britain agreed to a loan of £10m to pur- 
chase British goods. 

Sept, 4: An official 3 man trade delegation began a 
2 week visit to Britain, 

Sept. 10: Numayri accused the USSR and all East 
European countries except Yugoslavia of being 
directly involved in the July coup. 

Sept. 12: The trial of Rolf Steiner, a German ac- 
cused of fighting with rebels in the South, ended 
after 41 days. 

Sept. 15: A Presidential referendum began on the 
nomination of Numayri. 

Sept. 18: Numayri said he would personally super- 
vise development plans for the South which had 
not been fulfilled in the past because former 
Southern Affairs Minister Joseph Garang was a 
communist working against Southern interests. 

Sept. 21: Numayri warned that he would call for a 
plebiscite if the government attempts to obstruct 
his policies. 

Oct, 4: It was announced that the US agreed to a 
loan of $18n to purchase US wheat and consumer 
goods. 

Oct, 12: Numayri was sworn in as President. 

Oct, 14: A new Cabinet was formed: 

President Ja'far al-Numayri: 
Planning 

Khalid Hasan ‘Abbas: Defense 

Mansür Khälid: Foreign Affairs 

Muhammad Ahmad: Interior 

Ahmad Sulaymän: Justice 

‘Abd al-Rahman ‘Abdallah: Public Service & 
Administrative Reform 

Ja'far Muhammad ‘Ali Bakhit: Local Govern- 
ment 

Mubarak Sinädah: Housing and Public Utilities 

Abū Muhammad Ibrahim: Health 

Bashir ‘Abbadi: Communications 

Misa ‘Awad Bilal: Supply 

‘Abd al-Halim ‘Abd al-Rahmän: Treasury 

Ibrahim Mansur: Economy & Trade 

Ahmad ‘Abd al-Rahman al-‘Aqil: Industry 

Zayn Muhammad ‘Abd al-Qadir: Transport 

Wadi Habashi: Agriculture 

‘Uthmän Abii al-Qasim: Rural Development and 


Premier ‘and 
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Cooperatives 

Yahya ‘Abd al-Majid: Irrigation and Electric 
Power 

Muhammad Hamzah: Animal Production 

Muhyi al-Din Sabir: Education 

‘Umar al-Hajj Misa: Information and Culture 

Salah ‘Abd al-Mabrük: Youth, Sports and Social 
Affairs 

‘Awn al-Sharif: Awgaf 

Ahmad Muhammad al-Hasan: Research & 
Higher Education 

Abū al-Qäsim Hashim: State for Presidency 
Affairs 

Misa Mubarak: State for Cabinet Affairs 

Abel Alier: State for Southern Affairs 

Oct. 15: Middle East Economic Digest cited press 
reports that the US agreed to loans worth $18m 
and to provide aid for refugees. 

Oct. 26: The Sudanese Socialist Union assumed own- 
etship of the Sudanese press by official decree. 

Nov. 7: Numayri ended a 6 day visit to Ethiopia. 
A communiqué said it was agreed "to take all the 
necessary measures to prevent any activities aimed 
at the national unity and integrity of each country.” 

Nov. 9: Rolf Steiner was sentenced to 20 years in 
prison for fighting with Southern rebels. 


Syria 
(See also Arab-Israeli Conflict, General, Iraq, 
Jordan, Kuwayt, Saudi Arabia) 


1971 


Aug. 29: The People’s Council approved the pro- 
posed constitution of the Federation of Arab 
Republics. 

Aug, 30: The Ba'th Party announced a new inter- 
national leadership was elected including 6 
Syrians and 10 from representatives for organi- 
zations in other Arab countries, President Hafiz 
al-As'ad was elected Secretary General. 

Sept. 2: It was announced that Jordanian students 
would be permitted to cross the border into Syria. 

Sept. 15: Premier ‘Abd al-Rahmän Khulayfawi in- 
augurated the first phosphate plant at Khunayfis. 

Sept. 20: French Minister of State for Foreign Affairs 
Jean de Lipkowski arrived for talks in a "new 
phase of Franco-Syrian relations which must be- 
come much closer in all fields." 

Sept. 27: The Damascus-Baghdad road was completed. 

Oct, 2: Syrian News Agency reported France offered 
loans totalling 120m francs. 

Oc. 5: Commando leader Yasir ‘Arafat's car was 
attacked by unknown gunmen and the driver was 
killed near the Israeli lines. 

Oct. 24: Lebanese Foreign Minister Khalil Abi 
Hamad paid a 1 day visit to discuss activities in 
Lebanon opposed to the Syrian government, 

Oct. 27: À delegation led by People's Assembly Chair- 
man Abmad Khatib returned from a 10 day visit 
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to the USSR. 
Jordanian Foreign Minister ‘Abdallah Salah ar- 
rived for 1 day of talks on bilateral relations. 


Tunisia 
(See also Lebanon, Libya) 
1971 


Aug. 31: A Japanese trade delegation arrived for 3 
days to discuss increasing trade, 

Sept. 4: President Bourguiba dismissed Interior Min- 
ister Ahmad Mestiri and Premier Nouira was 
appointed acting Minister. 

Sept. 28: Destour Party Director Muhammad Bin 
Amara said "elements have infiltrated” certain 
unions “to sow discord and undermine the basis 
of national union.” 

Oct. 5: Foreign Minister Muhammad Masmoudi told 
the UN that Europe should play a more active 
tôle in the Mediterranean to offset the US-USSR 
rivalry there. 

Oct. 8: Peking Radio announced diplomatic relations 
would be resumed. 

Oct, 11: Bourguiba told the Destour Party Congress 
that he was “losing sleep” worrying about who 
would succeed him and warned the Congress against 
"voices of subversion" in its midst. 

Oct, 15: United Press International reported that ex- 
Interior Minister Mestiri told the Destour Party 
Congress on Oct 12 that Bourguiba's successor 
should be elected but that on Oct. 14 Bourguiba 
told the Congress that he had chosen Premier 
Nouira to succeed him. 

Oct. 20: Bourguiba issued an order suspending 
Mestiri from holding party responsibility and re- 
ferring him to a party disciplinary committee, 

Oct. 26: President Bourguiba asked Premier Nouira 
to form a new Cabinet and appointed Nouira Sec- 
retary General of the Destour Socialist Party. 

Oct, 29: A new Cabinet was announced: 

Hedi Nouira: Premier 

Taleb Slim: State 

Muhammad Bellalouna: Justice 
Muhammad Masmoudi: Foreign Affairs 
Hedi Knefacha: Interior 

Bachir Mhedhebi: Defense 

Mansour Moalla: Planning 

Muhammad Fitouri: Finance 

Dhaoui Hannablia: Economy 
Muhammad Maali: Education 

Driss Guiga: Health 

Muhammad Sagah: Public Works and Housing 
Chedly Klibi: Culture and Information 
Farhat Dachraoui: Social Affairs 

Habib Ben Cheikh: PIT 


Turkey 


(See also Cyprus, Iraq) 


CHRONOLOGY . 


1971 


Aug. 16: À military prosecutor asked for the death 
penalty for 13 persons accused of killing Israeli 
Consul-General Ephraim Elrom. 

Aug, 19: The Justice Party decided to support the 
government's proposed constitutional amendments. 

Sept. 6: The Assembly ratified the government's 
proposed constitutional amendments by a vote 
of 357 to 2. 

Sept. 20: The Senate passed the government's amend- 
ments to the constitution by a vote of 134 to 12. 

Sept. 23: The National Assembly voted to extend 
martial law for 2 months starting Sept. 26. 

Sept. 26: Communications Minister Haluk Arik 
resigned, 

Sept. 27: Ceremonies were held*in Van opening a 
rail link to Tehran. 

Sept. 28: Minister of Power & Natural Resources 
Ihsan Topaloğlu resigned. Minister of Justice 
Ismail Arar and Minister of Public Works Cahit 
Karakaş were named acting ministers to replace 
Topaloëlu and Arik respectively. 

Oct. 5: The Justice Party Administrative Council 
announced that it decided to recall the 5 JP 
members who were serving in the Cabinet. 

JP Ministers of State and Customs, Dogan 


Kitapli and Haydar Gzalp, announced their 
resignations, 
Oct, 9: Eighteen persons were sentenced to death 


for terrorism, 3 were sentenced to prison terms 
and 3 were acquitted. 

Oct. 11: US Vice President Spiro Agnew arrived for 
a visit. 

Oct. 12: Selahattin Baburoëlu and Atilla Sav were 
appointed Ministers of Communications and Power 
& Natural Resources, respectively, after resignations 
of the other Ministers were accepted. 

Premier Nihat Erim said the post of Minister 
of State vacated by Dogan Kitapli was abolished. 
Oct. 13: Vice President Agnew left after expressing 
US support for the government's reform effort. 
Oct. 27: Premier Erim’s Cabinet submitted a resig- 
nation but President Sunay persuaded the gov- 
ernment to remain in office. Sunay said Erim had 
“the full support and confidence of Parliament, 
the Turkish armed forces and Turkish public 

opinion.” 

Nov. 6: The Justice Party voted to permit its mem- 
bess to remain in the Cabinet and said it had not 
withdrawn support from the government. 


Yemen 
(See also Iraq, Lebanon) 


1971 


Ang. 20: Gen. Hasan al-‘Amri was appointed to 
form a new government. 
Ang. 22: It was reported West Germany agreed to 
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loan an additional £2m for the Sana'a-Taiz road 
bringing the total. investment to £8.2m. 

Aug. 24: A new Cabinet was formed: . 

Hasan al-‘Amri: Premier 

‘Abd al-Salam Sabrah: Deputy Premier for In- 
ternal Affairs 

Muhammad Sa'id al-‘Attar: Economy and Deputy 
Premier for Finance 

Husayn Maqdami: Health 

‘Abdallah al-Dabi: Communications 

Muhammad Ahmad Junayd: Agriculture 

Ahmad Jäbir Afif: Education 

‘Ali ‘Abdallah al-Amri: Local Administration 

‘Abd al-Qadir ‘Abdallah: Justice 

Yahya Muhammad al-Dahyat: Awqaf 

‘Abd al-Majid al-Asnaj: Foreign Affairs 

‘Ali Radidi: Interior 

‘Abdallah Sinbani: Treasury 

Ahmad Dahsh: Information 

‘Abdallah al-Sa'id: Public Works 

Aug. 26: Premier ‘Amri said Yemen's major problem 
was the economy and criticized ex-Premier Ahmad 
Muhammad Nu'màn for making public the coun- 
try's debt. 

Sept. 4: It was announced that Premier ‘Amri re- 
signed from his post and seat in the Republican 
Council. 

*Amri's resignation was accepted by an emer- 
gency session of the Consultative Assembly. 

Sept. 6: The New York Times reported from Beirut 
that ‘Amri was forced to resign by President ‘Abd 
al-Rahmän al-Iryani after ‘Ami killed a shop- 
keeper who unknowingly insulted him. 

Sept. 18: A new Cabinet was announced: 

Muhsin al-Ayni: Premier and Foreign Minister 

Ibrahim al-Hamdi: Deputy Premier for reed 
Affairs ° 

‘Abd al-Latif Dayfalläh: Communications 

Muhammad Junayd: Development 

*Abdüh ‘Uthmän: Minister of State for Unity 
Affairs 

“Abd al-Karim al-‘Arshi: Treasury 

‘Abdallah Harman: Presidential Affairs 

‘Abdallah ‘Abd al-Majid al-Asnaj: Economy 

‘Ahmad Dahmash: Information 

‘Abdallah al-Dabi: Public Works 

Salah al-Masri: State 

Yahya ‘Abdallah al-Dahyani: Awqaf 

Muhammad Qa'id al-Aghiri: Health 

Salam al-Razihi: Interior 

‘Abd al-Salàm al-Addad: Local Administration 

‘Abd al-Jabbar al-Mujahid: Agriculture 

Said al-Hukaymi: Supply Minister 

Sept. 21: Premier al-Ayni told the Iragi News 
Agency the government would sharply reduce its 
spending and invite assistance from "everyone who 
is prepared to exploit the natural resources of the 
country.’ 

Oct, 12: Iraq announced it agreed to a loan of ID 3m 
during the visit of Iryani. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE ARAB REPUBLIC 
OF EGYPT 


Part I, The state. 


Article I. The Arab Republic of Egypt is a 
democratic socialist state based on an alliance 
of the people’s working forces. The Egyptian 
people are part of the Arab nation seeking to 
realize total unity. 


Article 2. Islam is the religion of the state, 
Arabic is its official language, and the principles 
of the Islamic Shari'a are a major source of 
legislation. 


Article 3. Sovereignty belongs only to the 
people who are the source of authority. The 
people will exercise authority, safeguard ir, 
and preserve national unity in the manner pre- 
scribed in the constitution. 


Article 4. The economic basis of the Arab 
Republic of Egypt is the socialist system which 
is based on adequacy and justice in a manner 
preventing exploitation and aiming at remov- 
ing class distinction. 


Article 5. The ASU is the political organization 
which, through its existing organization based 
on the principle of democracy, represents the 
alliance of the people’s working forces; namely, 
peasants, workers, soldiers, the intelligentsia, 
and national capital. The ASU is the tool of 
this alliance in entrenching the values of 
democracy and socialism, following up national 
action in its various domains, and propelling 
this national action toward its charted 
objectives. 


The ASU confirms the authority of the alli- 
ance of the people’s working forces through 
the political action practiced by its organiza- 
tions among the masses and in the various 
organizations assuming responsibility for na- 
tional action. 

The basic statutes of the ASU prescribe 
conditions for membership in the ASU and its 
various organizations and the safeguards for 
its activities in a democratic way. Workers 
and peasants will comprise at least 50 per cent 
of the membership in these organizations. 


Article 6. Citizenship in Egypt is defined by 
law. 


Part IL. Basic components of society. 
Chapter I. Social and moral components. 


Article 7. Social solidarity is the basis of 
society. 


Article 8. The state will guarantee equal op- 
portunities for all citizens, 


Article 9. The family forms the basis of so- 
ciety. It is built on religion, morals and 
patriotism. The state will be careful to pre- 
serve the authentic character of the Egyptian 
family and the values and tradition it represents 
in addition to confirming and developing this 
character in relations within Egyptian society. 


Article 10. The state will guarantee the pro- 
tection of motherhood and childhood, care for 


A Unofficial translation from the Arabic, al-Abram, Sept. 6, 1971, with bracketed amendments as reported 
by Middle East News Agency. Reproduced from Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report, V, 


no. 178, Sept. 14, 1971. 
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the small and the young, and provide them with 
appropriate conditions for developing their 
talents. 

Article 11. The state will reconcile women's 
duties to their families and women's work in 
society. The state will also insure women's 
equality with men in the political, social, cul- 
tural, and economic domains without violating 
the laws of the Islamic Shari'a. 

Article 12. Society will be committed to caring 
for morals and protecting them and strength- 
ening authentic Egyptian traditions, Society 
will abide by the high standard of religious 
education, moral and patriotic values, the peo- 
ple’s historic heritage, scientific facts, socialist 
conduct, and public ethics within the law. The 
state will be committed to adhering to and 
boosting these principles. 

Article 13. Employment is a right, duty, and 
honor guaranteed by the state. Excelling work- 
ers will be appreciated by the state and society. 
No employment will be imposed on the citi- 
zens except by. law in order for them to 
discharge public duty in return for fair 
compensation. ` 

Article 14. Public posts are rights of the com- 
patriots and are a mandate for those assuming 
them to serve the people. The state will insure 
protection of public servants and enable them 
to discharge their duty of caring for the peo- 
ple's interests. The public servants will only 
be dismissed by way of disciplinary action, 
except in instances defined by law. 

Article 15. The ex-servicemen, those disabled 
in war or because of it, and the wives and 
children of martyrs will be given preference 
in work opportunities in accordance with the 
law. 

Article 16. The state will guarantee cultural, 
social, and medical services. In particular, it 
will see to it that the services are provided to 
the villages and that they are regularly 
improved. 

Article 17. The state will guarantee social and 
health insurance services and disability, unem- 
ployment, and old age payments for all citizens 
in accordance with the law. na . 
Article 18. Education is a. right guaranteed by 
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the state. It is compulsory at the elementary 
stage. The state will act to make it compulsory 
at other stages. The state will supervise the 
entire educational process and guarantee the 
independence of the universities and scientific 
research centers in order to link education with 
the requirements of society and production. 
Article 19. Religious education is a primary 
subject in the general education curriculum. 
Article 20. Education at the state's educational 
establishments will be free at all stages. 
Article 21. Eliminating illiteracy is a national 
duty. All the pebple's efforts will be mobilized 
to realize it. 

Article 22. The creation of civil titles is 
prohibited. 

Chapter IL Economic components. 
Article 23. The national income will be or- 
ganized on the basis of a comprehensive de- 
velopment plan guaranteeing an increase in 
national income, just distribution, raising the 
standard of living, ending unemployment, in- 
creasing work opportunities, linking wages 
with production, guaranteeing a minimum 
wage and fixing a maximum wage to insure 
that differences in incomes are narrowed. 
Article 24. The people will control all means 
of production and will use their surplus ac- 
cording to the development plan drafted by 
the state. 

Article 25. Every citizen will have a share in 
the national income. This share is specified by 
law which considers the nature of the citizen’s 
work and his unexploited property. 

Article 26. The workers will share in the man- 
agement of the projects and in their profits. 
They will commit themselves to developing 
production and implementing the plan in their 
productive units in accordance with the law. 
Preservation of the means of production is 
national duty. Workers representation on the 
boards of directors of the public sector units 
will be in the region.of 50 per cent. For small 
peasants and small craftsmen, the state shall 
see to it that the law guarantees 80 per cent 
representation on the boards of directors of the 
agricultural cooperative societies and industrial 
cooperative societies. 
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Article 27. Beneficiaries of services projects 
benefiting the public will participate in the 
management of the projects and control them 
according to the law. 

Article 28. The state will patronize all forms 
of cooperative establishments and encourage 
handicraft industries in order to develop pro- 
duction and increase income. ‘The state will 
develop agricultural cooperative societies on 
modern scientific bases. 

Article 29. Ownership will be controlled by the 
people and protected by the state. There are 
three kinds of ownership: public, cooperative 
and private. 

Article 30. Public ownership—that is, people's 
ownership—is bolstered by continuous support 
for the public sector. [Amendment deletes the 
following sentence: The public sector will lead 
progress in all fields and bear the main re- 
sponsibility in the development plan.] 
Article 31. Cooperative ownership means own- 
ership by cooperative societies. The law safe- 
guards them and guarantees their self- 
management, 

Article 32. Private ownership is represented 
by unexploited capital The law formulates 
its social function in serving national income 
within the framework of the development plan 
without deviation or exploitation. The use of 
this capital will not conflict with the well-being 
of the people. 

Article 33. Public ownership is inviolable. Its 
protection and support is the duty of every 
citizen according to the law because it is a 
support for the homeland's strength, the basis 
of the socialist system, and a source of the 
people's prosperity. 

Article 34. Private ownership is safeguarded. It 
will not be placed under sequestration except 
by law and by a court order. Ownership may 
not be expropriated except for public use and 
with just compensation. The right of heritage 
is guaranteed. 

Article 35. There will be no nationalization 
unless it is dictated by public interest and 
then it will be effected by a law and with 
compensation. 

Article 36. General confiscation of funds is 
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prohibited. Special confiscation can only be 
carried out by court order. 

Article 37. The law determines maximum 
agricultural ownership in a manner protecting 
the peasant and the agricultural worker from 
exploitation and asserting the authority of the 
alliance of the active people's forces at the level 
of the village. 

Article 38. The taxation system will be based 
on social justice. 

Article 39. Saving is a national duty protected, 
encouraged, and organized by the state. 


Part Ill. Public liberties, rights 
and obligations. 


Article 40. All citizens are equal before the 
law. They are equal in their public rights and 
obligations without distinction as to race, origin, 
language, religion, or creed. 

Article 41. Individual freedom is a natural 
right. It is protected and inviolable. Except in 
the case of flagrante delicto, it is impermissible 
to arrest, search, imprison, or restrict the free- 
dom and movement of any person except by a 
judicial order necessitated by the need for in- 
vestigation and protecting society. Such an order 
will be issued by a competent judge or the 
public prosecution in accordance with the rules 
of the law. The law specifies the period of 
imprisonment spending investigation. 

Article 42. Every citizen imprisoned or whose 
freedom has been restricted must be treated in 
a manner preserving his human dignity. It is 
impermissible to harm him physically or psy- 
chologically. It is also impermissible to detain 
or imprison him in places other than those 
subject to the laws concerning the organization 
of prisons. Any statement proved to have been 
made by a citizen under the pressure of any 
of the conditions stated above or as a result of 
threats is invalid and cannot be used against 
him. 

Article 43. It is impermissible to conduct any 
medical or scientific test on any person against 
his will. 

Article 44. Houses are inviolable. They may 
not be entered or searched except with a 
judicial order in the manner prescribed by. the 
law. 
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Article 45. The private life of the citizens is 
sacred and protected by the law. The sanctity 
and privacy of postal and telegraphic corre- 
spondence, telephone conversations, and other 
means of communication are guaranteed. It is 
impermissible to confiscate, read, or censor 
them without a judicial order and then only for 
a fixed period prescribed by law. 

Article 46. The state guarantees the freedom of 
religion and worship. 

Article 47. Freedom of opinion is guaranteed. 
Every person is entitled to free expression of 
his opinion and to its dissemination by speech, 
writing, photographs, and so forth within the 
limits of the law. Self-criticism and construc- 
tive criticism are a guarantee of the soundness 
of the national structure. 

Article 48. Freedom of the press, printing, 
publication, and information media is guaran- 
teed. Censorship of the newspapers is forbid- 
den. Warning, suspending, or proscribing 
newspapers by administrative means is also 
forbidden. As an exception, it is permissible 
during a state of emergency or war to impose 
limited censorship on newspapers, publications, 
and other information media in matters related 
to public safety or national security in ac- 
cordance with the law. 

Article 49. The state guarantees citizens the 
freedom of scientific research and literary, artis- 
tic, and cultural creativeness and „provides the 
means of encouraging these activities. 

Article 50. It is impermissible to restrict the 
residence of any citizen to a fixed area or to 
force him to reside in a fixed area except under 
the conditions stated by law. 

Article 51. It is impermissible to deport any 
citizen from the country or to prevent him from 
returning to the country. 

Article 52. Citizens are entitled to emigrate 
abroad permanently or temporarily. The law 
regulates this right’ and the measures and con- 
ditions of emigration from the country. 
Article 53. The state will grant political asylum 
to any foreigner persecuted for defending peo- 
ple’s interests, rights, peace, or justice. The 
extradition of political refugees is forbidden. 
Article 54. Citizens are entitled to orderly 
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private meetings, provided they do not carry 
firearms, without prior notice. Security men 
are not allowed to attend citizens’ private 
meetings. Public meetings, processions, and 
gatherings are permissible within the limits of 
the law. 

Article 55. Citizens are entitled to form so- 
cieties in the manner prescribed by law. The 
establishment of societies whose activities are 
hostile to the social system, secret, or of a mili- 
tary nature is forbidden. 

Article 56. The establishment of trade unions 
and federations,on a democratic basis is a 
right guaranteed by law. These unions and 
federations shall have a legal personality. The 
law will organize the contributions of the 
unions and federations to implement social 
development plans and programs, raise the 
standard of competence and bolster the socialist 
conduct of their members, and safeguard their 
funds. The unions and federations are respon- 
sible for questioning their members on their 
conduct and activities in accordance with the 
codes of honor and morals. They will also de- 
fend their members’ rights and liberties as 
stated in the law. 

Article 57. Any attack on the personal freedom 
and private life of the citizens or on any of 
the other personal rights and liberties which 
are guaranteed by the constitution and the law 
is a crime in which a criminal or civil case can- 
not be prescribed. The state guarantees fair 
compensation to the victim. 

Article 58. Defending the homeland and its 
territory is a sacred duty. Conscription is com- 
pulsory under the law. 

Article 59. Protecting, bolstering, aca preserv- 
ing socialist gains are national duties. 

Article 60. Preserving domestic unity and 
keeping state secrets is the duty of every 
citizen. 

Article 61. Paying taxes and public revenues is 
obligatory under the law. 

Article 62. The citizen is entitled to vote, 
nominate, and express an opinion in the refer- 
endum in accordance with the Jaw. Contribu- 
tion to public life is a national duty. 

Article 63. Every individual is entitled to ad- 
dress public authorities in writing and with 
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his signature. Public authorities may be ad- 
dressed collectively only in the name of regu- 
lar organizations and corporate people. 


Part IV. The supremacy of the law. 


Article 64. Supremacy of the law is the basis 
of rule in the state. 

Article 65. The state is subject to the law. 
The independence and inviolability of the law 
are two basic guarantees for protecting rights 
and liberties. 

Article 66. Penalty is personal. There shall be 
no conviction or penalty except under the law. 
No penalty shall be carried out except in ac- 
cordance with a court sentence. Penalty shall 
be only for acts committed while the law is in 
force. 

Article 67. The defendant is innocent until 
he is convicted in court. The defense of the 
defendant is guaranteed. Every defendant will 
have a defense counsel. 

Article 68. Litigation is a right protected and 
guaranteed for all people. Every citizen is en- 
titled to resort to his normal judge {sentence 
as published]. The state guarantees that judicial 
quarters will be close to the litigants to ex- 
pedite judgment. The law forbids the im- 
munization of any administrative action or 
decision against judicial control. 

Article 69. The right of defense personally or 
through a defense counsel is guaranteed. The 
law guarantees the means of resorting to justice 
and defending one’s rights to those who can- 
not afford them financially. 

Article 70. A criminal case can be filed only by 
an order from a legal quarter except under 
conditions stated in the law. 

Article 71. Any person arrested or detained 
must immediately be informed of the reasons 
for his arrest or detention. He has the right to 
contact anyone to inform him of what hap- 
pened or to seek his assistance in the manner 
prescribed by the law. He must also be notified 
immediately of the charges brought against 
him. He or anyone else is entitled to com- 
plain to the court against any measure re- 
stricting his personal freedom. The law regulates 
the right to complain to guarantee judgment 
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within a fixed period; otherwise, a detainee 
must be released. 

Article 72. Sentences are issued and executed 
in the name of the people. Refraining from 
or obstructing the execution of sentences by 
civil servants is a punishable crime under the 
law. In such a case, the plaintiff is entitled to 
immediately file a criminal case in the relevant 
court. 


Part V. The system of government, 


Chapter I. The head of state. 


Article 73. The head of state is the president 
of the republic. He will safeguard the sov- 
ereignty of the people, respect for the con- 
stitution, supremacy of the law, domestic unity, 
and socialist gains. He will also safeguard the 
jurisdictions of authorities to insure that they 
carry out their function in national action. 
Article 74. The president of the republic, in 
case domestic unity or the safety of the home- 
land are threatened or the state establishments 
are obstructed from carrying out their consti- 
tutional functions, shall adopt urgent measures 
to deal with this threat. He will address the 
people and hold a referendum on the measures 
adopted within 60 days from the date such 
measures are adopted. 

Article 75. To be elected president of the re- 
public, a person must be an Egyptian, the issue 
of an Egyptian father and mother, enjoy civil 
and political rights, and be not less than 40 
years of age, calculated according to the 
Gregorian calendar, 


Article 76. The People’s Assembly nominates 
the president of the republic. The nomination 
will be referred to the citizens for their ap- 
proval. A nomination motion for president will 
require the support of at least one-third of the 
members of the People’s Assembly. The nomi- 
nee who obtains two-thirds of the People’s As- 
sembly votes will then be referred to the citi- 
zens for approval. If the nominee fails to 
obtain the aforementioned majority, the nomi- 
nating procedure will be repeated 2 days after 
the first vote. The nominee who obtains an 
absolute majority will then be referred to 
the citizens for approval. The nominee will 
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be considered the president of the repub- 
lic if he obtains an absolute majority of 
the votes of those who take part in the 
referendum. If the nominee fails to obtain 
this majority, the assembly will nominate an- 
other person. The same measures will apply 
to the nomination and election of this nominee. 
Article 77. The president’s term of office is 
6 Gregorian years commencing on the date of 
the proclamation of the result of the referen- 
dum. The president may be reelected for a 
similar consecutive term. 

Article 78. Measures for selecting the new 
president of the republic will begin 60 days 
before the expiration of the president’s term 
of office. The new president will be selected 
at least 1 week before the expiration of the 
president’s term of office. Should this period 
elapse before the selection of the new president 
for any reason, the former president will con- 
tinue to exercise the functions of the president 
until his successor is selected. 

Article 79. Before assuming his duties the pres- 
ident shall take the following oath before the 
People’s Assembly: 

“I swear in the name of Almighty God to 
preserve the republican régime faithfully, to 
respect the constitution and the law, to safe- 
guard the interests of the people fully, and to 
maintain the independence of the homeland 
and the integrity of its territory.” 

Article 80. The emoluments of the president of 
the republic are laid down by law. No change 
of the president's emoluments may be applied 
during the term of office in which it is decided. 
The president of the republic may not receive 
any other stipend or remuneration. 

Article 81. The president of the republic may 
not exercise a liberal profession during his 
term of office or undertake any commercial, 
financial, or industrial activity. Nor may he 
buy or lease any property belonging to the 
state, or lease or sell to the state or exchange 
with the state any part of his property 
whatsoever. 

Article 82. If, on account of any temporary 
obstacle, the president of the republic is unable 
to carry out his functions, he delegates his pow- 
ers to the vice president. 
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Article 83. In case of resignation, the president 
of the republic addresses his letter of resigna- 
tion to the People’s Assembly. 


Article 84. In the case of the president’s office 
becoming vacant or in the case of the pres- 
ident's permanent incapacity to carry out his 
functions, the president of the People’s Assem- 
bly will assume the presidential office tempo- 
rarily. If the assembly is dissolved the president 
of the Supreme Constitutional Court shall as- 
sume the president’s office. Neither of the two, 
however, shall be nominated for president. The 
People's Assembly will then proclaim the office 
of the president vacant. The selection of the 
president shall take place within 60 days from 
the date of the presidential office becoming 
vacant. 


Article 85. The indictment of the president of 
the republic for high treason or a crime is 
effected by a proposal to be presented by at 
least one-third of the members of the People's 
Assembly. The indictment must be approved 
by a two-thirds majority of the assembly 
members. 

'The president is suspended from the exercise 
of his functions immediately when the indict- 
ment is issued. The vice president shall tempo- 
rarily assume the presidential office until a 
decision is made on the indictment. 

The president is tried by a special court set 
up by law which will also set out the court's 
procedure and define the penalties. 

If the president is found guilty, he shall be 
relieved of his office without this affecting the 
other penalties. 


Chapter IL The legislature, 
The People's Assembly. 


Article 86. The People's Assembly exercises the 
legislative power, approves the state's general 
policy, the general plan for social and economic 
development, and the state's general budget. 
The People's Assembly exercises control over 
the acts of the executive in the manner pre- 
scribed in the constitution. | 


Article 87. The law determines the number 
of constituencies into which the state is divided. 
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The law also determines the number of elected 
members of the People’s Assembly which will 
not be less than 350. Half of these shall be 
workers and peasants. Election of members 
shall be through direct general elections and 
secret ballot. The law shall determine the def- 
inition of a worker and a peasant. The presi- 
dent of the republic may appoint a number of 
members not to exceed 10 to the People’s 
Assembly. 

Article 88. The law determines the qualifica- 
tions of the People’s Assembly members. The 
law also determines the procedures and the 
statutes of elections and referéhdums which will 
be carried out under the supervision of a 
judiciary panel. 

Article 89. State and public sector officials may 
nominate themselves for People’s Assembly 
membership. Their office and jobs will be 
preserved for them as prescribed by law. 
Article 90. Before exercising their functions, 
People’s Assembly members shall take the fol- 
lowing oath before the assembly: 

“I swear by Almighty God to preserve faith- 
fully the safety of the homeland and the re- 
publican regime and to safeguard the people’s 
interests and to respect the constitution and 
the law.” 

Article 91. Members of the People’s Assembly 
receive a remuneration prescribed by law. 
Article 92. The People’s Assembly term is five 
Gregorian years from the date of the first 
session. 

Elections for the new People’s Assembly take 
place within the 60 days preceding the termi- 
nation of the assembly's term. 

Article 93. The People's Assembly is the judge 
of the validity of the mandate of its members. 
The Court of Cassation will investigate ques- 
tions concerning the validity of objections sub- 
mitted to the assembly when the assembly's 
president refers such questions to the court. 
Such objections shall be referred to the Court 
of Cassation within 15 days of the date the 
assembly learns of the objection and the in- 
vestigation will be completed within 90 days 
of the date the objection is referred to the 
Court of Cassation. The result of such an 
investigation and the court's findings will be 


submitted to the assembly for a decision on the 
validity of the objection within 60 days of the 
date of the submission of the results to the 
assembly. Assembly membership shall not be 
considered invalid except by a decision adopted 
by a majority of two-thirds of the assembly 
members. 

Article 94. Where a vacancy occurs before the 
expiration of a member's term, a successor is 
elected or appointed within 60 days of the 
date the assembly is informed of the vacancy. 
The new member's term will be the balance of 
the term of his predecessor. 

Article 95. No member of the People's As- 
sembly may, during his term, buy or take on 
lease any state property or lease or will to or 
exchange with the state any of his property 
or conclude any contracts with the state in the 
capacity of a contractor or supplier. 

Article 96. No member of the People's As- 
sembly may be deprived of his membership 
except on the ground of loss of confidence and 
esteem, or on the ground of loss of characteri- 
zation as a worker or peasant on the basis of 
which he was elected or on the ground of 
failure to discharge his duties as a member of 
the assembly. A decision to deprive a member 
of his membership must be passed by a two- 
thirds majority. 

Article 97. The People's Assembly is the body 
which accepts the resignation of its members. 
Article 98. Members of the People's Assembly 
shall not be called in question for the ideas or 
opinions expressed in the exercise of their 
functions in the assembly or in its committees. 
Article 99. Unless caught in the act, no mem- 
ber of the People’s Assembly may be subject 
to criminal proceedings without prior permis- 
sion from the assembly. When the assembly is 
not in session, permission must be obtained 
from the assembly president. The assembly will 
be notified of the action taken at its first 
meeting. 

Article 100. Cairo is the seat of the People's 
Assembly. In exceptional circumstances, the 
assembly may hold its session in another town 
upon the demand of the president of the re- 
public or of the majority of the assembly mem- 
bers. Assembly sessions held elsewhere are 
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illegal and the decisions issued are null and 
void. 

Article*101. The president of the republic con- 
vokes the People’s Assembly in an annual 
ordinary session before the second Thursday in 
November. If not so convoked, the assembly 
will meet according to the constitution on the 
aforementioned day. Ordinary sessions continue 
for at least 7 months. The president of the 
republic may terminate the assembly’s ordinary 
session. The assembly’s session may not be 
terminated before approving the state’s gen- 
eral budget. 

Article 102. The president of the republic 
convokes the People’s Assembly in an extra- 
ordinary session in case of necessity or upon 
the written petition of the majority of Peo- 
ple’s Assembly members. The president of the 
republic announces the termination of the 
extraordinary session. 

Article 103. The People’s Assembly shall elect 
its president and two deputy speakers at the 
first meeting of the ordinary annual session and 
they shall exercise their functions until the 
following annual session. When any of their 
positions become vacant, the assembly will 
elect a successor for the remaining period. 
Article 104. The People’s Assembly draws up 
its own internal regulations determining the 
manner in which it exercises itse functions. 
Article 105. The People’s Assembly has the 
executive power to maintain order within the 
assembly through its own president. 

Article 106. People’s Assembly sessions shall 
be public. The assembly can meet in camera 
at the request of the president of the republic 
or the government, or at the request of the 
assembly’s speaker or of at least 20 members. 
The assembly will then decide whether the 
question referred to it should be discussed in 
public or in camera. 

Article 107. There shall be no forum if the 
majority of the assembly’s members are not 
present. The assembly will adopt its. decision 
by absolute majority of the votes of those 
present except in cases where a special majority 
is required. Voting will be on each of the 
draft bill's articles separately. 

Article 108. The president of the republic, 
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when necessary and under exceptional condi- 
tions, and upon the authorization of the Peo- 
ples Assembly with a two-thirds majority of 
its members, has the right to issue decrees 
which have the force of law. 

The authorization must be for a specific 
period and must indicate the subject of these 
decrees and their bases. These decrees must be 
submitted to the People's Assembly at the first 
session after the expiration of the authoriza- 
tion period. 

If they are not submitted, or if the assembly 
does not approve them, the force of the law 
they enjoy shall tease. 

Article 109. The president of the republic and 
every Peoples Assembly member has the right 
to propose laws. 

Article 110. Every draft law will be referred 
to one of the assembly's competent committees 
with the appropriate report. Draft laws sub- 
mitted by People's Assembly members, how- 
ever, will not be referred to such a committee 
before they are examined by a special com- 
mittee to determine whether the assembly 
should consider them and before the assembly 
approves them. 

Article 111. A draft law proposed by a member 
and rejected by the assembly may not be sub- 
mitted again during the same session. 

Article 112. The president of the republic has 
the right to issue Jaws or oppose them. 
Article 113. If the president of the republic 
opposes a draft law already approved by the 
Peoples Assembly, he will return it to the 
assembly within 30 days of the date the assem- 
bly communicates it to him. If the draft law 
is not returned by this date, it shall be consid- 
ered a law and shall be issued. If it is returned 
by the above date and approved again by the 
assembly by a two-thirds majority of its mem- 
bers, it shall be considered a law and shall be 
issued. 

Article 114. The People's Assembly shall ap- 
prove the general plan for economic and social 
development. The law shall define the method 
of preparing the plan and presenting it to the 
Peoples Assembly. 

Article 115. The general budget draft must be 
submitted to the People's Assembly at least 
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two months before the beginning of the fiscal 
year. It shall not become valid unless approved 
by the assembly. A vote will be taken on each 
chapter of the draft budget which will be 
issued by law. The People's Assembly may not 
amend the draft budget except with the ap- 
proval of the government. If the new budget 
is not approved before the beginning of the 
fiscal year, the old budget will remain in force 
until the new budget is approved. The law 
defines the method of preparing the budget as 
well as the fiscal year. 

Article 116. People’s Assembly approval must 
be sought to transfer any sum from one section 
to other sections of the general budget, as well 
as for every expenditure not included in the 
budget or exceeding its estimates. This will 
be done by law. 

Article 117. The law prescribes the rules relat- 
ing to the budgets and accounts of the general 
establishments and organizations. 

Article 118. The final account of the state’s 
budget must be submitted to the People’s As- 
sembly in no more than one year from the 
end of the fiscal year. A vote will be taken on 
each chapter of the account which shall be 
issued by law. The annual report and remarks 
of the central audit department must also be 
submitted to the People’s Assembly. The as- 
sembly may ask the central audit department 
for any other statements or reports. 

Article 119. No general tax may be estab- 
lished, modified, or abolished except by law. 
No one may be exempted except in the cases 
specified by law. No other taxes or duties 
may be exacted except within the limits of the 
law. 

Article 120. The executive authority may not 
contract loans or undertake a project that would 
involve spending from the state treasury in a 
future period, except with the consent of the 
People’s Assembly. 

Article 121. The law regulates the basic rules 
for the collection of public revenues and the 
manner of their expenditure. 

Article 122. The law prescribes the rule of 
payment of salaries, pensions, indemnities, 
financial assistance, and bonuses which are to 
be made from the state treasury, and sets the 
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exceptions therein and the quarters which shall 
exercise the application thereof. 

Article 123. The law prescribes the rüles and 
measures pertaining to granting concessions 
for the exploitation of natural wealth resources 
and public utilities, and defines the conditions 
under which state estates may be disposed of 
free of charge, and under which the state's 
movable property may be given away, and the 
pertinent rules and measures thereof. 

Article 124. Any Peoples Assembly member 
may put questions to the prime minister, his 
deputies, and any minister or his deputies on 
matters which come under their jurisdiction. 
The prime minister, his deputies, or the minis- 
ters or whoever they delegate will answer the 
members questions. The member may with- 
draw his question at any time. The question 
may not be turned into interpellation at the 
same session. 

Article 125. Each People's Assembly member 
has the right to put interpellation to the prime 
minister, his deputies, the ministers or their 
deputies to make them account for affairs that 
come under their jurisdiction. The discussion 
of the interpellation will take place at least 
seven days after its submission, except in cases 
which the assembly considers urgent and with 
the approval of the government. 

Article 126. .The ministers are responsible 
before the People's Assembly for the state's 
Beneral policy. Each minister is responsible for 
the work of his ministry. 

[MENA amendment omits the following: The 
People's Assembly may decide to withdraw con- 
fidence in one of the deputy prime ministers, 
ministers, or their deputies. The motion of no 
confidence may not be submitted except after 
an interpellation and at the request of 1/10 
of the assembly members. The assembly may 
not decide on a motion before at least three 
days after its submission. À vote of no con- 
fidence must be approved by the majority of 
assembly members.} 

Article 127. The People's Assembly, upon re- 
quest of 1/10 of its members, may censure the 
prime minister and issue the censure decision 
with the approval of the majority of the as- 
sembly members. This decision may not be 
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issued except after an interpellation is put to 
the government and after three days at least 
from the date of the request. If censure is ap- 
proved, the assembly will submit a report to the 
president of the republic including the elements 
of the matter in question, the opinion reached 
and the reasons for it. The president of the 
republic may return the report to the assembly 
within 10 days. If the assembly approves it 
again, then the president of the republic may 
put the subject of the dispute between the 
assembly and the government to a public 
referendum. eh 
The referendum must take place within 
30 days of the date of the assembly's last 
approval The assembly sessions shall be 
suspended in this case. If the result of the 
referendum is in support of the government, 
then the assembly will be considered dissolved 
and if the contrary, then the president of the 
republic will accept the cabinet's resignation. 
Article 128. If the assembly decides to with- 
draw confdence in one of the deputy prime 
ministers, ministers, or their deputies, then the 
person involved must resign bis post. The 
prime minister will submit his resignation to 
the president if the People's Assembly decides 
to censure him. 
Article 129. Any 20 members of the People's 
Assembly may ask for discussion of any general 
question, with a view to clarifying the cabinet's 
policy on it. 
Article 130. People’s Assembly members may 
express wishes regarding important matters to 
the prime minister, his deputies, or the 
ministers. 
Article 131. The People’s Assembly may form 
a special committee or charge one of its com- 
mittees to examine the activity of a specific 
administrative department, general establish- 
ment, executive or administrative machinery, 
or a general project with a view to finding 
facts and informing the assembly about their 
financial, administrative, Or economic condi- 
tions, or to investigate any question related to 
any of the above actions. To carry out its task, 
the committee may gather whatever evidence 
it considers necessary and listen to the state- 
ments of whomever it wishes. All the executive 
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and administrative quarters must heed its re- 
quest and place at its disposal all the docu-: 
ments, records, and anything else it asks for. 
Article 132. At the opening of the People’s As- 
sembly ordinary session, the president of the 
republic will make a statement outlining the 
state’s general policy. He is entitled to make 
any other statements at the assembly. The 
People’s Assembly may debate the statement 
of the republic’s president. 

Article 133. After forming the cabinet, the 
prime minister will submit the cabinet’s pro- 
gram at the opening of the ordinary session 
of the People’s’ Assembly. The People’s As- 
sembly shall debate this program. 

Article 134. It is permissible for the prime 
minister, his deputies, the ministers, and their 
deputies to be members of the People’s As- 
sembly. Any of them who are not members 
may participate in a discussion but will have 
no vote when taking views. 

Asticle 135. The prime minister and ministers 
will be heard at the People’s Assembly and its 
committees whenever they ask to speak. They 
may seek the assistance of any senior officials 
they wish. A ministers vote will not be 
counted when expressing views unless he is 
a member. 

Article 136. 'The president of the republic 
may not dissolve the People's Assembly except 
when necessary and after a popular referendum. 
The president of the republic will issue a de- 
cree suspending the assembly's sessions and 
fixing the date of the referendum within 30 
days. If the absolute majority of the voters 
decide on dissolution, then the president of 
the republic will issue the relevant decree. 
The decree must include an invitation to the 
voters to elect a new People's Assembly within 
60 days of the date of announcing the results 
of the referendum. The new assembly will 
meet within 10 days after the elections. 


Chapter IL 
Section J. The president of the republic. 


Article 137. The president of the republic as- 
sumes and exercises executive power as pre. 
scribed in the constitution. 
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Article 138. The president of the republic lays 
. down, in collaboration with the cabinet, the 
general policy of the state and supervises its 
execution as prescribed in the constitution. 
Article 139. The president of the republic may 
appoint one or more vice presidents and may 
determine their powers and relieve them of 
their posts. 

The principle regulating the presidential of- 
fice applies to the vice presidents. 

Article 140. Before exercising his functions, 
the vice president takes the following oath 
before the president: “I swear by Almighty 
God to faithfully preserve” the republican 
regime, to respect the constitution and the law, 
to fully safeguard the interests of the people, 
and to preserve the independence of the home- 
land and the safety of its territories.” 

Article 141. The president of the republic 
appoints and dismisses the prime minister, the 
deputy prime ministers, the ministers, and the 
deputy ministers. 

Article 142. The president of the republic has 
the right to convene the cabinet and attend 
its sessions. He will chair the sessions he at- 
tends and has the right to request reports from 
the ministers. 

Article 143. The president of the republic 
appoints and dismisses civil servants, military 
personnel, and political representatives as pre- 
scribed under the law. 

The president of the republic approves the 
political representatives of foreign powers ac- 
credited to the state. 

Article 144. The president of the republic 
issues the regulations necessary to implement 
Jaws but without amending or disrupting such 
laws or granting exemptions to them. The 
president may delegate others to issue such 
regulations. The law may prescribe the person 
to implement it. 

Article 145. The president of the republic 
enacts the regulations on apprehension. 

Article 146. The president of the republic 
issues the decrees necessary for setting up and 
organizing public services. 

Article 147. If, during the absence of the 
People’s Assembly, it is necessary to adopt 
urgent measures, the president of the republic 
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may issue decrees having the force of law. Such 
decrees must be submitted to the People's : 
Assembly within 15 days following their is- 
suance, if the assembly is in session, or at its 
first session if the assembly has been dissolved 
or its sessions have been suspended. If such 
decrees are not submitted, they will cease to 
have the force of law, with retroactive effect, 
without it being necessary to issue a decision to 
that effect. If such decrees are submitted to 
and rejected by the assembly, they will cease 
to have the force of law, with retroactive effect, 
unless the assembly approves their validity dur- 
ing the period they were effective or decides 
to regularize their consequences in some other 
manner. 

Article 148. The president of the republic 
declares a state of emergency as prescribed 
by law. Such declaration must be submitted 
to the People's Assembly within the following 
15 days for a decision. 

If the People's Assembly is dissolved, the 
question is submitted to the new People's 
Assembly at its first meeting. 

In all cases the declaration of a state of 
emergency will be for a limited period which 
may not be extended except with the approval 
of the People's Assembly. 

Article 149. The president of the republic has 
the right to, grant pardons and commute 
penalties. 

A general amnesty may not be granted, 
however, except by law. 

Article 150. The president of the republic is 
the supreme commander of the armed forces 
and declates war after approval by the People's 
Assembly. 

Article 151. The president of the republic 
concludes treaties and communicates them to 
the People's Assembly accompanied by appro- 
priate explanation. Such treaties will have the 
force of law after their conclusion, ratification, 
and publication in conformity with the rules in 
force. 

Conciliation, alliance, trade, and navigation 
treaties, as well as all treaties entailing terri- 
torial changes or affecting the rights of sov- 
ereigaty or those involving expenditures by 
the public treasury for which no provision is 
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made in the budget, must have the approval of 
the People's Assembly. 

Article 152. The president of the republic may 
refer important questions affecting the country’s 
vital interests to the people. 


Section Il. The government. 


Article 153. The government is the higher 
executive and administrative body of the state. 
The government will consist of the prime 
minister, his deputies, the ministers, and their 
deputies. The prime minister will supervise the 
actions of the government. a 
Article 154. A person appointed as minister 
will be Egyptian. He will not be less than 35 
years old and will enjoy all his civil and political 
rights. . 
Article 155. The members of the cabinet will, 
immediately before assuming their duties, take 
the following oath before the president of the 
republic: . 

“I swear by Almighty God to faithfully 
preserve the republican regime, to respect the 
constitution and the law, to fully safeguard the 
interests of the people, and to preserve the 
independence of the homeland and the safety 
of its territories." 

Article 156. The cabinet will, in particular, 

exercise the following jurisdictions: 

A. Participate with the president in preparing 
the state's general policy and supervise its 
implementation in accordance with the laws 
and republican decrees. . 

B. Direct, coordinate, and follow up the activi- 
ties of the ministries, quarters attached to 
them, and the general organizations and 
establishments. 

C. Issue administrative and executive de- 
cisions in accordance with the laws and 
regulations and supervise their imple- 
mentation, 

. Prepare draft laws and decisions. 

Prepare the state’s draft budget. 

Prepare the draft of the state's general plan. 
. Contract and grant loans in accordance 

with the provisions of the constitution. 

. Supervise the enforcement of the laws, 
safeguard the state’s security, and protect 
the citizens’ rights and the state’s interests. 


m OMY 
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Article 157. The minister is the supreme ad- 
ministrative head of his ministry. He will draw 
up the ministry's policy within the framework 
of the state’s general policy and implement it. 
Article 158. Ministers may not, during tenure 
of office, practice a liberal profession; engage in 
commercial, financial, or industrial activities; 
or buy or lease any property belonging to the 
state or lease, sell, or exchange any part of their 
property to or with the state. 

Article 159. The president of the republic and 
the People’s Assembly will have the right to 
refer a minister to justice for crimes committed 
by him in the exercise of his functions or as 
a result thereof. The indictment of a minister 
by the People’s Assembly will be effected by a 
proposal submitted by at least one-fifth of the 
assembly’s members. The indictment will be 
issued only if approved by a two-thirds ma- 
jority of the assembly’s members. 

Article 160. The minister against whom 
charges are brought will be suspended from 
office until his case is decided. The expiration 
of his tenure of office will not prevent the filing 
or the continuation of the case against him. 
The minister's trial, court procedures and guar- 
antees, as well as the penalty will be effected 
in the manner prescribed by the law. These 
provisions apply to the deputy ministers as well. 


Section III. The local administration. 


Article 161. The Arab Republic of Egypt will 
be divided into administrative units enjoying 
the status of a legal person. These units will 
include the provinces, cities, and villages. Other 
administrative units enjoying the status of a 
legal person may be established if dictated by 
public interests. 

Article 162. The local popular councils will be 
formed gradually through direct elections as 
administrative units. At least half of the mem- 
bers of the popular councils will consist of 
workers and peasants. Chairmen and deputy 
chairmen of the councils will be elected from 
among the members. 

Article 163. The law prescribes the method of 
forming the local popular councils and defines 
their jurisdictions, revenues, guarantees for its 
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metnbers, their relations with the People's As- 
sembly and the government, and their róle in 
preparing and implementing the development 
plan and supervising various activities. 


Section IV. The specialized national 
councils. 


Article 164. Specialized councils will be formed 
at the national level to help draw up the state's 
general policy in all fields of national activity. 
These councils will be attached to the presi- 
dent of the republic. Their formation and jur- 
isdictions will be defined by a presidential 
decree. 


Chapter IV. The judicial authority. 


Article 165. The judicial authority is indepen- 
dent. Courts of various types and levels will 
assume this authority and issue their verdicts 
in accordance with the law. 

Article 166. The judges are independent. In 
the administration of justice they will be sub- 
ject to no power except that of the law. No 
power may interfere in lawsuits or in the affairs 
of justice. 

Article 167. The law determines the judicial 
bodies, defines their jurisdictions, organizes the 
method of their formation, and prescribes the 
conditions and measures appointing and trans- 
ferring their members. 

Article 168. Judges are not liable to dismissal. 
The law regulates the manner of discipline. 
Article 169. Sessions of the courts will be con- 
ducted in public unless a court decides in the 
interests of public order and morality to sit in 
camera. Ín all cases, the verdict will be pro- 
nounced in a public session. 

Article 170. The people will contribute to the 
establishment of justice in the manner and 
within the limits prescribed by the law. 
Article 171. The law will organize the forma- 
tion of state security courts and define their 
jurisdictions and the conditions to be met by 
the court members. 

Article 172. The state council is an indepen- 
dent judicial body. It will specialize in settling 
administrative disputes and disciplinary cases. 
The law prescribes its other jurisdictions, 


Article 173. À supreme council chaired by the 
president of the republic will manage the affairs 
of the judicial bodies. The law will dtfine the 
method of its formation, jurisdictions, and 
regulations. Its opinion will be sought regard- 
ing the draft laws organizing the affairs of 
judicial bodies. 
Chapter V. The Supreme Constitutional 
Court. 


Article 174. The Supreme Constitutional Court 
wil be an independent and separate judicial 
body in the Arab Republic of Egypt. Its head- 
quarters will be in Cairo. 

Article 175. The Supreme Constitutional Court 
alone will assume judicial control of the con- 
stitutionality of laws and bills. It will interpret 
the legislative provisions in the manner pre- 
scribed by law. The law will define the court's 
other jurisdictions and regulate its procedure. 
Article 176. The law will define the method of 
forming the Supreme Constitutional Court and 
the conditions which its members will meet as 
well as their rights and immunity. 

Article 177. The members of the Supreme Con- 
stitutional Court will not be liable to dismissal. 
The court will deal with its members in the 
manner prescribed by the law. 

Article 178 The Supreme Constitutional 
Courts verdict in constitutional cases and its 
decisions interpreting legislative decisions will 
be published in the Official Gazette. The law 
will deal with the effects of a verdict declaring 
a legislative decree unconstitutional. 


Chapter VI. The socialist public prosecutor. 


Article 179. The socialist public prosecutor 
will be responsible for taking measures guar- 
anteeing the rights of the people, insuring the 
safety of society and its political system, safe- 
guarding socialist gains, and enforcing socialist 
conduct. The law will define his other juris- 
dictions. He will be subject to the supervision 
of the People’s Assembly in the manner pre- 
scribed by the law. 


Chapter VII. The armed forces and the 
national defense council. 
Article 180. Only the state will form the 
armed forces who will belong to the people 
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and whose duty will be to defend the country, 
its territorial safety and security, and protect 
the socialist gains of the people's struggle. 
No organization or group may set up military 
or paramilitary formations. The law defines the 
terms of service and promotion in the armed 
forces. 

Article 181. General mobilization will be 
effected according to the law. 

Article 182. A council to be called the Na- 
tional Defense Council will be formed. The 
president of the republic will be its chairman. 
It will specialize in considering matters related 
to insuring the country’s safety. The law will 
define its other jurisdictions. 

Article 183. The law will organize the military 
judiciary and define its jurisdictions within the 
limits of the principles mentioned in this 
constitution. 


Chapter VIL. The police. 


Article 184. The police constitute a regular 
civil body. The president of the republic is 
their supreme head. The police will carry our 
their duty in serving the people. They will 
insure the tranquility and security of citizens, 
see to the preservation of public order, security, 
and morals, and implement the duties imposed 
on them by the laws and regulations in the 
manner prescribed by the law. 


Part VI. General and interim rules. 


Article 185. Cairo will be the capital of the 
Arab Republic of Egypt. 

Article 186. The law will determine the 
Egyptian flag and the regulations relative 
thereto, It will also determine the emblem 
of the state and the regulations relative thereto. 
Article 187. The law will apply only to acts 
committed after it is enacted and will have 
no retroactive effect. Provisions to the contrary 
may be stipulated in a Jaw, except in criminal 
cases, with the approval of the majority of the 
People's Assembly members. 
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Article 188. Laws will be published in the 
Official Gazette within 2 weeks from the date 
of their promulgation. Unless other dates are 
fixed, they will be enforced a month after the 
second day of their publication. l 


Article 189. The president of the republic and 
the People’s Assembly may ask that one or 
more articles of the constitution be amended. 
The application for amendment will list the 
pertinent articles and the reasons calling for 
their amendment. If the application is made 
by the People’s Assembly, it must be signed 
by at least one-third of the members, In all 
cases the assembly will debate the principle of 
amendment and issue a decision by a majority 
of its members. If the application is rejected, 
another application for the amendment of the 
same articles cannot be submitted before 1 
year from the date of the rejection. If the 
People’s Assembly approves the amendment in 
principle, the articles to be amended will be 
discussed 2 months after the approval. If two- 
thirds of the assembly members approve the 
amendment, the amendment will be put to a 
public referendum. If the amendment is ap- 
proved, ic will be considered effective as of the 
date the referendum results are announced. 


Article 190. The term of office of the present 
president of the republic will expire 6 years 
after the date of his election as the president 
of the United Arab Republic. 


Asticle 191. The provisions of all laws and 
regulations in force before the issuance of this 
constitution will remain appropriate and valid. 
They may be abrogated or amended according 
to the rules and procedures established in this 
constitution. 

Article 192. The Supreme Court will exercise 
the jurisdictions prescribed in the law forming 
it until the Supreme Constitutional Court is 
formed. 


Article 193. This constitution will be enforced 
as of the date of the announcement of its ap- 
proval by the people in a plebiscite. 
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THE SITUATION IN THE MIDDLE EAST 
Report of the Secretary-General on the activi- 
ties of the Special Representative to the 
Middle East 


INTRODUCTION 


1. By its resolution 242 (1967) of 22 No- 
vember 1967, the Security Council affirmed 
the principles and provisions which should be 
applied in establishing a just and lasting peace 
in the Middle East and requested me to desig- 
nate a special representative to establish and 
maintain contacts with the States concerned in 
order to promote agreement and assist efforts 
to achieve a peaceful and accepted settlement 
in accordance with these provisions and prin- 
ciples. I designated Ambassador Gunnar V. 
Jarring of Sweden as my Special Representative 
and submitted progress reports from time to 
time to the Security Council on his efforts 
(S/8309 and Add. 1-5 and S/9902). 

2. By its resolution 2628 (XXV) of 4 No- 
vember 1970, the General Assembly, after 
expressing its views on the principles which 
should govern the establishment of a just and 
lasting peace in the Middle East, called upon 
the parties directly concerned to resume contact 
with the Special Representative of the Secre- 
tary-General with a view to giving effect to 
Security Council resolution 242 (1967) and 
requested me to report to the Security Council 
within a period of two months, and to the 
General Assembly as appropriate, on the efforts 
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of the Special Representative and on the im- 
plementation of Security Council resolution 
242 (1967). 

3. In accordance with my responsibilities 
under Security Council resolution 242 (1967) 
and with the request contained in General As- 
sembly resolution 2628 (XXV), I submitted 
to the Security Council on 4 January 1971 a 
comprehensive report (8/10070) on the activi- 
ties of the Special Representative up to that 
date. Subsequently, on 1 February and 5 March, 
I submitted further progress reports (S/10070/- 
Add. 1 and Add. 2) on his activities. 

4. In view of the fact that the General As- 
sembly is about to debate again the situation 
in the Middle East and of the request contained 
in General Assembly resolution 2628 (XXV) 
that I should report to it as appropriate on the 
efforts of the Special Representative and on 
the implementation of Security Council res- 
olution 242 (1967), I am arranging to have 
my report of 4 January 1971 (S/10070) avail- 
able to the Members of the General Assembly; 
I am also submitting the present report on the 
implementation of Security Council resolution 
242 (1967) to both the Security Council and 
the General Assembly in order to give a more 
comprehensive account of the activities of the 
Special Representative at the beginning of 1971 
than that given in documents S/10070/ Add. 1 
and Add. 2 and to bring that account up to date. 


I. THE HOLDING OF DISCUSSIONS 
UNDER THE SPECIAL 
REPRESENTATIVES AUSPICES 
(JANUARY-MARCH 1971) 


5. It will be recalled that at the close of 1970 
it was possible to arrange for the resumption 
of the discussions under the auspices of Am- 
bassador Jarring with Israel, Jordan and the 
United Arab Republict for the purpose of 


1. The name of the United Arab Republic was changed to the Arab Republic of Egypt on 2 September 
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reaching agreement on a just and lasting peace 
between them. 

6. Ambassador Jarring resumed his discussions 
with the parties at Headquarters on 5 January 
1971 and pursued them actively. He held a 
series of meetings with the representatives of 
Israel (including meetings with the Prime Min- 
ister and Foreign Minister during a brief visit 
to Israel made from 8 to 10 January 1971 at 
the request of that Government), of Jordan, 
and of the United Arab Republic. In addition, 
he held meetings with the Permanent Repre- 
sentative of Lebanon, which is also one of the 
states directly concerned with the Middle East 
settlement. 

7. At an early stage in these meetings Israel 
presented to Ambassador Jarring, for transmis- 
sion to the Governments concerned, papers con- 
taining its views on the "Essentials of Peace". 
Subsequently, the United Arab Republic and 
Jordan having received the respective Israeli 
views, presented papers containing their own 
views concerning the implementation of the 
provisions of Security Council resolution 242 
(1967). 

8. During the remainder of January, Ambas- 
sador Jarring held further meetings with the 
representatives of Israel, Jordan and the United 
Arab Republic, in the course of which he re- 
ceived further memoranda elaborating the posi- 
tions of the parties. Unfortunately, these 
indicated that the parties held differing views 
on the order in which items should be dis- 
cussed. More importantly, each side was in- 
sisting that the other should be ready to make 
certain commitments before being ready to 
proceed to the stage of formulating the pro- 
visions of a peace settlement. 

9. On the Israeli side there was insistence 
that the United Arab Republic should give 
specific, direct and reciprocal commitments to- 
wards Ysrael that it would be ready to enter 
into a peace agreement with Israel and to 
make towards Israel the various undertakings 
referred to in paragraph 1 (ii) of Security 
Council resolution 242 (1967). When agree- 
ment was reached on those points, it would be 
possible to discuss others, including the refu- 
gee problem; such items ensuring security 
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should be discussed in due course. 

10. The United Arab Republic continued to 
regard the Security Council resolution as con- 
taining provisions to be implemented by the 
parties and to express its readiness to carry out 
its obligations under the resolution in full, pro- 
vided that Israel did likewise. However it held 
that Israel persisted in its refusal to imple- 
ment the Security Council resolution, since it 
would not commit itself to withdraw from all 
Arab territories occupied in June 1967. Futher- 
more in the view of the United Arab Republic 
Israel had not committed itself to the imple- 
mentation of the United Nations resolutions 
relevant to a just settlement to the refugee 
problem. 

11. The papers received by Ambasasdor Jar- 
ring from Israel and Jordan relating to peace 
between these two countries showed a similar 
divergence of views, Israel stressed the im- 
portance of Jordan's giving an undertaking to 
enter into a peace agreement with it which 
would specify the direct and reciprocal obliga- 
tions undertaken by each of them. Jordan 
emphasized the inadmissibility of the acquisi- 
tion of territory by war and expressed the view 
that the essential first step towards peace lay 
in an Israeli commitment to evacuate all Arab 
territories. 

12. Ambassador Jarring felt that at this stage 
of the talks he should make clear his views 
on what he believed to be the necessary steps 
to be taken in order to achieve a peaceful and 
accepted settlement in accordance with the pro- 
visions and principles of Security Council res- 
olution 242 (1967), which the parties had 
agreed to carry out in all its parts. He reached 
the conclusion, which I shared, that the only 
possibility of breaking the imminent deadlock 
arising from the differing views of Israel and 
the United Arab Republic as to the priority 
to be given to commitments and undertakings—- 
which seemed to him to be the real cause for 
the existing immobility in the talks—was for 
him to seek from each side the parallel and 
simultaneous commitments which seemed to be 
inevitable prerequisites of an eventual peace 
settlement between them. It should thereafter 
be possible to proceed at once to formulate the 
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provisions and terms of a peace agreement not 
only for those topics covered by the commit- 
ments, but with equal priority for other topics, 
and in particular the refugee question. 

13. In identical aide-mémoires handed to the 
representatives of the United Arab Republic 
and Israel on 8 February 1971 Ambassador 
Jarring requested those Governments to make 
to him certain prior commitments. Ambas- 
sador Jarring’s initiative was on the basis that 
the commitments should be made simultan- 
eously and reciprocally and subject to the even- 
tual satisfactory determination of all other 
aspects of a peace settlement, including in 
particular a just settlement of the refugee 
problem. Israel would give a commitment to 
withdraw its forces from occupied United Arab 
Republic territory to the former international 
boundary between Egypt and the British Man- 
date of Palestine. The United Arab Republic 
would give a commitment to enter into a peace 
agreement with Israel and to make explicitly 
therein to Israel, on a reciprocal basis, various 
undertakings and acknowledgements arising di- 
rectly or indirectly from paragraph 1 (ii) of 
Security Council resolution 242 (1967). (For 
the full text of the aide-mémoires, see annex I.) 
14. On 15 February, Ambassador Jarring re- 
ceived from the representative of the United 
Arab Republic an aide-mémoire in which it 
was indicated that the United Arab Republic 
would accept the specific commitments re- 
quested of it, as well as other commitments 
arising directly or indirectly from Security 
Council resolution 242 (1967). If Israel would 
give, likewise, commitments covering its own 
obligations under the Security Council resolu- 
tion, including commitments for the withdrawal 
of its armed forces from Sinai and the Gaza 
Strip and for the achievement of a just settle- 
ment for the refugee problem in accordance 
with United Nations resolutions, the United 
Arab Republic would be ready to enter into 
a peace agreement with Israel. Finally the 
United Arab Republic expressed the view that 
a just and lasting peace could not be realized 
without the full and scrupulous implementa- 
tion of Security Council resolution 242 (1967) 
and the withdrawal of the Israeli armed forces 
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from all the territories occupied since 5 June 
1967. (For the full text of the United Arab 
Republic reply, see annex IL) : 


15. On 17 February, Ambassador Jarring in- 
formed the Israeli representative of the con- 
tents of the United Arab Republic reply to 
his aide-mémoire. 


16. On 26 February, Ambassador Jarring re- 
ceived a communication from the representa- 
tive of Israel, in which, without specific refer- 
ence to the commitment which he had sought 
from that Government, Israel stated that it 
viewed favourably “the expression by the 
United Arab Republic of its readiness to enter- 
into a peace agreement with Israel” and 
reiterated that it was prepared for meaningful 
negotiations on all subjects revelant to a peace 
agreement between the two countries. Israel 
gave details of the undertakings which in its 
opinion should be given by the two countries 
in such a peace agreement, which should be 
expressed in a binding treaty in accordance 
with normal international law and precedent. 
Israel considered that both parties, having pre- 
sented their basic positions, should now pursue 
the negotiations in a detailed and concrete 
manner without prior conditions. 


17. On the crucial question of withdrawal on 
which Ambassador Jarring had sought a com- 
mitment from Israel, the Israeli position was 
that it would give an undertaking covering 
withdrawal of Israeli armed forces from "the 
Israeli-United Arab Republic cease-fire line" 
to the secure, recognized and agreed boundaries 
to be established in the peace agreement; Israel 
would not withdraw to the pre-5 June 1967 
lines. (For tbe full text of the Israeli paper, 
see annex III.) 


18. On 28 February, Ambassador Jarring in- 
formed the United Arab Republic representa- 
tive of the contents of the Israeli communica- 
tion. The latter held that ic was improper for 
the Israeli authorities to have responded to his 
Government's reply, which had been addressed 
to Ambassador Jarring and would have full 
effect only if the Israeli authorities would give 
the commitment requested of them by Am- 
bassador Jarring. 
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19. In accepting the United States proposal 
for renewed discussions under Ambassador Jar- 
ring's auspices (see $/10070, paras. 33 and 
34), the parties had agreed that they would 
observe strictly, for a period of 90 days from 
7 August 1970, the cease-fire resolutions of the 
Security Council In response to the recom- 
mendation of the General Assembly in resolu- 
tion 2628 (XXV), the cease-fire had been 
extended for a further period of three months. 
In my report of 1 February submitted as that 
period was expiring, I appealed to the parties 
at that stage of the discussions, to withhold fire, 
to exercise military restraint and to maintain 
the quiet which had prevailed in the area since 
August 1970. 


20. In response to that appeal, the Foreign 
Ministry of Israel in a communiqué released 
in Jerusalem on 2 February, announced that 
Israel would observe the cease-fire on a mutual 
basis; in a speech to the National Assembly 
on 4 February, the President of the United 
Arab Republic declared the decision of the 
United Arab Republic to refrain from opening 
fire for a period of 30 days ending on 7 March. 
21. In submitting my report of 5 March 1971, 
Í commented as follows: 

"Ambassador Jarring has been very active 
over the past month and some further progress 
has been made towards a peacefdl solution of 
the Middle East question. The problems to 
be settled have been more clearly identified 
and on some there is general agreement. I 
wish moreover to note with satisfaction the 
positive reply given by the United Arab Re- 
public to Ambassador Jarring's initiative. How- 
ever, the Government of Israel has so far not 
responded to the request of Ambassador Jar- 
ring that it should give a commitment on with- 
drawal to the international boundary of the 
United Arab Republic. 

"While I still consider that the situation 
has considerable elements of promise, it is a 
matter for increasing concern that Ambassador 
Jarring's attempt to break the deadlock has 
not so far been successful. I appeal, therefore, 
to the Government of Israel to give further 


2. S/10070/Add.2, paras, 14-16. 
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consideration to this question and to respond 
favourably to Ambassador Jarring's initiative. 

"To give time for further consideration and 
in the hope that the way forward may be re- 
opened, I once more appeal to the parties to 
withhold fire, to exercise military restraint and 
to maintain the quiet which has prevailed in 
the area since August 1970."? 


IL FURTHER DEVELOPMENTS 
(MARCH-NOVEMBER. 1971) 


22. In response.to my appeal, the Israeli 
Government once again made clear its willing- 
ness to continue to observe the cease-fire on 
a basis of reciprocity. The President of the 
United Arab Republic, in a statement to the 
nation on 7 March 1971, declared that his 
country no longer considered itself further 
committed to a cease-fire or to withholding 
fire. This did not, however, mean that political 
action would cease. 

23. On 11 March, the Israeli representative 
informed Ambassador Jarring that his Gov- 
ernment was awaiting the reaction of the United 
Arab Republic Government to the Israeli in- 
vitation in its reply of 26 February to enter 
into detailed and concrete discussions (see 
paragraph 16 above). When that statement of 
the Israeli representative was brought to the 
attention of the United Arab Republic repre- 
sentative, he maintained that his Government 
was still awaiting an Israeli reply to Ambas- 
sador Jarring's aide-mémoire. 

24. Subsequently, the talks under Ambassador 
Jarring's auspices lapsed. He therefore left 
Headquarters to resume his post as Ambassador 
of Sweden in Moscow on 25 March. 

25. Although he returned to Headquarters 
from 5 to 12 May and from 21 September to 
27 October and has held certain consultations 
elsewhere, he has found himself faced with the 
same deadlock and with no possibility of 
actively pursuing his mission. 

26. Indeed, during much of this time the pro- 
motion of agreement between the parties was 
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the object of two separate initiatives, first, an 
effort by the United States of America to pro- 
mote an interim agreement providing for the 
reopening of the Suez Canal, which has not, 
so far, achieved any positive results, and, sec- 
ondly, a mission of inquiry conducted by certain 
African Heads of States on behalf of the Or- 
ganization of African Unity, which is still in 
progress as this report is being prepared. Both 
initiatives were described to Ambassador Jar- 
ring and myself by the sponsors as designed 
to facilitate the resumption of Ambassador 
Jarring's mission. Nevertheless, while they were 
being pursued, they obviously constituted an 
additional reason for him not to take personal 
initiatives. 
27. In the introduction to my report on the 
work of the Organization (A/8401/Add.1 and 
Add.1/Corr.1), I expresesd certain views on 
the situation in the Middle East. After re- 
calling the responses of the United Arab Re- 
public and Israel to Ambassador Jarring’s initia- 
tive of 8 February, I said that I continued to 
hope—as I still do—that Israel would find it 
possible before too long to make a response 
that would enable the search for a peaceful 
settlement under Ambassador Jarring’s auspices 
to continue: 
28. After noting the relative quiet which has 
continued to exist in the area, I went on to say: 

“It is not possible to predict how long this 
quiet will last, but there can be little doubr 
that, if the present impasse in the search for a 
peaceful settlement persists, new fighting will 
break out sooner or later. Since the parties 
have taken advantage of the present lull to 
strengthen considerably their military capa- 
bilities, it is only too likely thar the new round 
of fighting will be more violent and dangerous 
than the previous ones, and there is always the 
danger that it may not be possible to limit 
it to the present antagonists and to the con- 
fines of the Middle East. 

“I see no other way to forestall such a 


3. A/8401/Add.1, paras, 221-223. 
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disastrous eventuality than by intensifying the 
search for a peaceful and agreed settlement. I 
believe there is still a chance of achieving such 
a settlement. I do not overlook the formidable 
difficulty of the problems to be tackled, but 
there exist several important assets on the side 
of peace efforts as well. The Security Coun- 
cil’s cease-fire resolutions of June 1967 and its 
resolution 242 (1967) of 22 November 1967, 
if implemented simultaneously and fully, should 
provide the framework for achieving a peace- 
ful and agreed settlement of the present conflict. 
To promote agreement for such a settlement, 
we are fortunate to have the services of Am- ` 
bassador Jarring, who is uniquely qualified for 
this almost impossible task. 

“Ambasador Jarring has clearly defined the 

minimum conditions that are required to move 
the peace talks ahead and, until those condi- 
tions are met, it is hard to see what else he 
can do to further his efforts. Steps to ensure 
that those conditions are met must be taken 
by the parties concerned and, failing this, by 
the Security Council itself or by States Mem- 
bers of the United Nations and, particularly, 
the permanent members of the Security Coun- 
cil, both because of their special responsibility 
within the United Nations and of their influ- 
ence on the parties concerned."? 
29. Recent ‘developments have added to the 
urgency of my remarks. It therefore seems to 
me that the appropriate organs of the United 
Nations must review the situation once again 
and find ways and means to enable the Jarring 
mission to move forward. 


ANNEX I 


AIDE-MÉMOIRE PRESENTED TO ISRAEL 
AND THE UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 
BY AMBASSADOR JARRING ON 
8 FEBRUARY 1971* 


I have been following with a mixture of re- 
strained optimism and growing concern the 


a. In presenting the aide-mémoire, Ambassador Jarring added the following interpretation: 
"I interpret practical security measures in the Sharm el Sheikh area for guaranteeing freedom of navi- 
gation through the Straits of Tiran to mean atrangements for stationing a United Nations force in the area 


fot this purpose." 
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resumed discussions under my auspices for the 
purpose of arriving at a peaceful settlement of 
the Middle East question. My restrained opti- 
mism arises from the fact that in my view the 
parties are seriously defining their positions and 
wish to move forward to a permanent peace. 
My growing concern is that each side unyield- 
ingly insists that the other make certain com- 
mitments before being ready to proceed to the 
stage of formulating the provisions to be in- 
cluded in a final peace agreement. There is, as 
I see it, a serious risk that we shall find our- 
selves in the same deadlock as existed during 
the first three years of my mission. 

I therefore feel that I should at this stage 
make clear my views on what I believe to be 
the necessary steps to be taken in order to 
achieve a peaceful and accepted settlement in 
accordance with the provisions and principles 
of Security Council resolution 242 (1967), 
which the parties have agreed to carry out in 
all its parts. : . 

I have come to the conclusion that the only 
possibility to break the imminent deadlock aris- 
iag from the differing views of Israel and the 
United Arab Republic as to the priority to þe 
given to commitments and undertakings— 
which seems to me to be the real cause for the 
present immobility—is for me to seek from 
each side the parallel and simultaneous com- 
mitments which seem to be inevitable pre- 
requisites of an eventual peace settlement 
between them. It should thereafter be possible 
to proceed at once to formulate the provisions 
and terms of a peace agreement not only for 
those topics covered by the commitments, but 
with equal priority for other topics, and in par- 
ticular the refugee question. 

Specifically, I wish to request the Govern- 
ments of Israel and the United Arab Republic 
to make to me at this stage the following prior 
commitments simultaneously and on condition 
that the other party makes its commitment and 
subject to the eventual satisfactory determina- 
tion of all other aspects of a peace settlement, 
including in particular a just settlement of the 
refugee problem: 

Israel would give a commitment to withdraw 
its forces from occupied United Arab Republic 
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territory to the former international boundary 
between Egypt and the British Mandate of 
Palestine on the understanding that satisfactory 
arrangements are made for: 

(a) Establishing demilitarized zones; 

(b) Practical security arrangements in the 
Sharm el Sheikh area for guaranteeing freedom 
of navigation through the Straits of Tiran; and 

(c) Freedom of navigation through the 
Suez Canal. 

The United Arab Republic would give a 
commitment to enter into a peace agreement 
with Israel and to make explicitly therein to 
Israel, on a reciprocal basis, undertaking 
and acknowledgements covering the following 
subjects: 

(a) Termination of all claims of states of 
belligerency; 

(b) Respect for and acknowledgement of 
each other’s sovereignty, territorial integrity 
and political independence; 

(c) Respect for and acknowledgement of 
each other's right to live in peace within secure 
and recognized boundaries; 

(d) Responsibility to do all in their power 
to ensure that acts of belligerency or hostility 
do not originate from or are not committed 
from within their respective territories against 
the population, citizens or property of the 
other party; and 

(e) Non-interference in each other’s domes- 
tic affairs. 

In making the above-mentioned suggestion I 
am conscious that I am requesting both sides 
to make serious commitments but I am con- 
vinced that the present stiuation requires me 
to take this step. 


ANNEX II 


AIDE-MEMOIRE PRESENTED TO 
AMBASSADOR JARRING BY THE 
UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC ON 
15 FEBRUARY 1971 


The United Arab Republic has informed 
Your Excellency, that it accepts to carry out— 
on a reciprocal basis—all its obligations as 
provided for in Security Council resolution 242 
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(1967) with a view to achieving a peaceful 
settlement in the Middle East. On the same 
basis, Israel should carry out all its obligations 
contained in this resolution. 

Referring to your aide-mémoire of 8 Febru- 
ary 1971, the United Arab Republic would give 
a commitment covering the following: 

1. Termination of all claims of states of 
belligerency; 

2. Respect for and acknowledgement of 
each others sovereignty, territorial integrity 
and political independence; 

3. Respect for and acknowledgement of 
each other’s right to live in peace within secure 
and recognized boundaries; 

4. Responsibility to do all in their power 
to ensure that acts of belligerency or hostility 
do not originate from or are [not] committed 
from within the respective territories against the 
population, citizens or property of the other 
party; and 

5. Non-interference in each others domes- 
tic affairs. 

The United Arab Republic would also give 
a commitment that: 

6. It ensures the freedom of navigation in 
the Suez Canal in accordance with the 1888 
Constantinople Convention; 

7. It ensures the freedom of navigation in 
the Straits of Tiran in accordance with the 
principles of international law; 

8. It accepts the stationing of a United 
Nations Peace-keeping Force in the Sharm el 
Sheikh; and 

9. To guarantee the peaceful settlement and 
the territorial inviolability of every State in 
the area, the United Arab Republic would 
accept: 

(a) The establishment of demilitarized 
zones astride the borders in equal distances; 

(b) The establishment of a United Nations 
Peace-keeping Force in which the four perma- 
nent members of the Security Council would 
participate. 

Israel should, likewise, give a commitment 
to implement all the provisions of Security 
Council resolution 242 (1967). Hence, Israel 
should give a commitment covering the 
following: 


1. Withdrawal of its armed forces from 
Sinai and the Gaza Strip; 

2. Achievement of a just settlement for the 
refugee problem in accordance with - Waited 
Nations resolutions; 

3. Termination of all claims of states of 
belligerency; 

4. Respect for and acknowledgement of 
each other's sovereignty, territorial integrity 
and political independence; 

5. Respect for and acknowledgement of each 
other's right to live in peace within secure and 
recognized boundaries; 

6. Responsibility to do all in their power 
to ensure that acts of belligerency or hostility do 
not originate from or are [not] committed from 
within the respective territories against the 
population, citizens or property of the other 
party; and 

7. Non-interference in each other's domes- 
tic affairs; and. 

8. To guarantee the peaceful settlement and 
the territorial inviolability of every State in the 
area, Israel would accept: 

(a) The establishment of demilitarized 
zones astride the borders in equal distances; 

(b) The establishment of a United Nations 
Peace-keeping Force in which the four perma- 
nent members of the Security Council would 
participate. ° 

When Israel gives these commitments, the 
United Arab Republic will be ready to enter 
into a peace agreement with Israel containing 
all the aforementioned obligations as provided 
for in Security Council resolution 242 (1967). 

The United Arab Republic considers that the 
just and lasting peace cannot be realized with- 
out the full and scrupulous implementation of 
Security Council resolution 242 (1967) and 
the withdrawal of the Israeli armed forces from 
all the territories occupied since 5 June 1967. 


ANNEX III 


COMMUNICATION PRESENTED TO 
AMBASSADOR JARRING 
BY ISRAEL ON 26 FEBRUARY 1971 


Pursuant to our meetings on 8 February and 
17 February, I am instructed to convey to you, 
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and through you to the United Arab Republic, 
the following: 

Israel views favourably the expression by the 
United Arab Republic of its readiness to enter 
into a peace agreement with Israel and reiterates 
that it is prepared for meaningful negotiations 
on all subjects relevant to a peace agreement 
between the two countries, 

The Government of Israel wishes to state 
that the peace agreement to be concluded be- 
tween Israel and the United Arab Republic 
should, inter alia, include the provisions set out 
below. 

A. Israel would give undertakings covering 
the following: 

1. Declared and explicit decision to regard 
the conflict between Israel and the United Arab 
Republic as finally ended, and termination of 
all claims and states of war and acts of hostility 
or belligerency between Israel and the United 
Arab Republic; 

2. Respect for and acknowledgement of the 
sovereignty, territorial integrity and political 
independence of the United Arab Republic; 

3. Respect for and acknowledgement of the 
tight of the United Arab Republic to live in 
peace within secure and recognized boundaries; 

4, Withdrawal of Israel armed forces from 
the Israel-United Arab Republic cease-fire line 
to the secure, recognized and agreed boundaries 
to be established in the peace agreement. Israel 
will not withdraw to the pre-5 June 1967 lines; 

5. In the matter of the refugees and the 
claims of both parties in this connexion, Israel 
is prepared to negotiate with the Governments 
directly involved on: 

(a) The payment of compensation for aban- 
doned lands and property; 

(b) Participation in the planning of the 
rehabilitation of the refugees in the region. 
Once the obligation of the parties towards the 
settlement of the refugee issue has been agreed 
neither party shall be under claims from the 
other inconsistent with its sovereignty; 

6. The responsibility for ensuring that no 
war-like act, or act of violence, by any organi- 
zation, group or individual originates from or 
is committed in the territory of Israel against 
the population, armed forces or property of 
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the United Arab Republic; 

7. Non-interference in the domestic affairs 
of the United Arab Republic; 

8. Non-participation by Israel in hostile 
alliances against the United Arab Republic and 
the prohibition of stationing of troops of other 
parties which maintain a state of belligerency 
against the United Arab Republic. 

B. The United Arab Republic undertaking 
in the peace agreement with Israel would 
include: 

1. Declared and explicit decision to regard 
the conflict between the United Arab Republic 
and Israel as finally ended and termination of 
all claims and states of war and acts of hostility 
or belligerency between the United Arab Re- 
public and Israel; 

2. Respect for and acknowledgement of the 
sovereignty, territorial integrity and political 
independence of Israel; 

3. Respect for and acknowledgement of the 
right of Israel to live in peace within secure 
and recognized boundaries to be determined in 
the peace agreement; 

4. The responsibility for ensuring that no 
war-like act, or act of violence, by any organi- 
zation, group or individual originates from or 
is committed in the territory of the United 
Arab Republic against the population, armed 
forces or property of Israel; 

5. Non-interference in the domestic affairs of 
Israel; 

6. An explicit undertaking to guarantee 
free passage for Israel ships and cargoes through 
the Suez Canal; : 

7. Termination of economic warfare in all 
its manifestations, including boycott, and of 
interference in the normal international rela- 
tions of Israel; 

8. Non-participation by the United Arab 
Republic in hostile alliances against Israel and 
the prohibition of stationing of troops of other 
parties which maintain a state of belligerency 
against Israel. 

The United Arab Republic and Israel should 
enter into a peace agreement with each other 
to be expressed in a binding treaty in accord- 
ance with normal international law and pre- 
cedent, and containing the above undertakings. 
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The Government of Israel believes that now 
that the United Arab Republic has through 
Ambassador Jarring expressed its willingness 
to enter into a peace agreement with Israel, and 
both parties have presented their basic posi- 
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tions, they should now pursue their negotia- 
tions in a detailed and concrete manner without 
prior conditions so as to cover all the points 
listed in their respective documents with a view 
to concluding a peace agreement. 
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by Bernard Lewis 


“Describing the evidence of prejudice and 
discrimination in the Islamic countries,” the 
author writes, “I have tried to correct the false 
picture drawn by the myth-makers, the picture 
of the total absence of such evils. My purpose 
is... to refute the claims both of exclusive 
virtue and exclusive vice, and to point to certain 
common failings of our common humanity.” 
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BRITAIN, INDIA AND THE ARABS, 1914-1921, 

` by Briton Cooper Busch. Berkeley: Univ. of 
California Press, 1971. ix + 522 pages. 
$14.50. 


Reviewed by Joseph J. Malone 


This book is an important contribution to 
the history of modern politics and statecraft. 
Lecturers and writers on the Great War seldom 
pass up that old staple—the internal divisions 
within the British government which bedeviled 
its policymaking and strategy. Like Gresham’s 
law, they are accepted by all and fully compre- 
hended by few. Professor Busch has given 
perspective and a third dimension to the sub- 
ject by thorough research in official archives 
and private papers plus careful use of the ex- 
tensive secondary literature. 


When the reviewer learned several years ago 
that a Social Science Research Council grant 
made it possible for Busch to do archival re- 
search in India he formed the opinion that the 
funds were misspent. He is pleased to have 
been proven wrong. The Public Record Office 
and India Office Library in London remain the 
most important and comprehensive of the “Files 
on Empire,” but much material is also available 
in New Delhi. A young scholar at the Middle 
East Centre of St. Antony's College, Oxford, 
whose reseatch has been greatly facilitated by 
Busch's book, is currently completing a study 
of British policy in Iraq during the 1920s based 
upon High Commission records available only 


in India. Other important categories of archival 
materials are also available there. 

Britain, India and tbe Arabs complements 
earlier writing on the war and postwar settle- 
ment in the Middle East by such authorities as 
Kedourie and Zeine, Howard and Evans, and, 
more recently, by the Finnish diplomat Nevakivi 
(Britain, France and the Arab Middle East, 
1914-1920, London, 1969). It sets the stage 
effectively for Aaron Klieman’s recent mono- 
graph, Foundations of British Policy in the 
Arab World: The Cairo Conference of 1921 
(Baltimore, 1971). Those who would have a 
fuller understanding of an important and com- 
plex historical era are thus well served. 

Nor unlike’ British officialdom during World 
War I, Busch tends to accept the interpretation 
that the Islamic world was a monolithic unity. 
So much has been written about the factors 
which set apart the lands and the peoples of 
the eastern caliphate from their Arab co- 
religionists that it would have seemed reason- 
able for the author to question British policies 
based on a concept of Muslim universality. By 
extension, this could suggest that events in to- 
day’s Belfast are a major topic of conversation 
along the Via Veneto—or that Muslim nations 
are pouring money into the repair of al-Aqsa 
mosque. Instead, divisions persist despite all 
evidence that the world is getting smaller. 

A most difficult task for Professor Busch was 
undoubtedly that of giving life and color to 
the names that marched across the endless pages 
of correspondence upon which his study is 
based. He is least successful with Arabs, under- 
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standably enough, although Faysal is portrayed 
more effectively than either Ibn Sa'ud, Husayn 


or ‘Abdallah. On Churchill's pragmatic ap- 


proach to problems of the postwar Middle East, 
including his abandonment of the “Forward 
School” approach to the defense of India, Busch 
does an admirable job. He is also very success- 
ful with Ronald Storrs, St. John Philby, Percy 
Cox, Mark Sykes and Harold MacMahon; but 
he represents Lawrence as more of an Arabo- 
phile than he actually was, and is too hard on 
Arnold Wilson, although he attempts to be 
fair to that gifted and complicated man. Wil- 
son's policy was determined as much by the 
demonstrated, understandable incapacity of the 
Iraqis, after four centuries of Ottoman-Mamlük 
divide et impera, to participate in government 
and administration, as by his own “Indian” 
background. 

But these are minor criticisms and they in no 
way decrease the great value of Professor 
Busch's research. History is not always a seam- 
less web; it can also be a tangled skein. Strong 
wills, ingrained prejudices, tunnel vision (and 
occasional myopia) in Whitehall, Cairo, 
Baghdad, Bombay and Delhi made for the latter 
variety. Busch has sorted it all out masterfully, 
and placed his interpretation in the context of 
the Great Power rivalries at the Peace Confer- 
ence. No mean accomplishment, that. 

A JOSEPH J. MALONE is Professor and Head, De- 


partment of History, Kansas State University, 
Manhattan, Kansas. 


PROTESTANT DIPLOMACY AND THE NEAR 
EAST: MISSIONARY INFLUENCE IN AMERI- 
CAN Poticy, 1810-1927, by Joseph L. 
Grabill Minneapolis: Univ. of Minnesota 
Press, 1971. 309 pages. Notes. Bibl. Index. 
$15.50. 


Reviewed by Bayard Dodge 


Joseph L. Grabill is an associate professor of 
history at Illinois State University. His volume 
is a detailed study which will have permanent 
value as a book of reference, "The text is fol- 
lowed by copious notes and data about sources, 
which should be especially helpful for research 
workers. 
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The first chapter gives an unusually good 
account of the Protestant missionary movement 
in the Near East before the First World War. 
This is followed by chapters about the Armenian 
massacres, the American relief work and the 
efforts of leading Americans to establish a 
United States mandate in the area. 

The book relates American statements about 
a mandate for Turkey as a whole or at least for 
Armenia; it recounts at length the efforts to 
persuade President Wilson to give the mandate 
his official support, and it deals with Dr. Bar- 
ton’s active propaganda and the way in which 
some of his associates tried to help him. It 
speaks of these men as “unofficial cabinet,” but 
the term is misleading, as Dr. Barton and his 
friends never formed an organized group to 
influence President Wilson. 

The volume also deals with the King-Crane 
Commission in the Arab provinces, the Haskell 
Commission, which brought relief to the Cau- 
casus, and the Harbord Mission, which was 
active there with political problems. The ideas 
which these men, and also which Admiral 
Bristol, Ambassador Morgenthau and Dr. Bar- 
ton had about the mandate, are given in detail. 

The chaotic situation in the Near East is 
well described, with France in Cilicia, Italy at 
Adalia and Greece invading Izmir, while 
Atatürk was forming the new Turkish Republic. 
Towards the end of the book the author ex- 
plains the Senate refusal to ratify United States 
membership in the League of Nations. It also 
tells how the Lausanne Conference and Pres- 
ident Wilson’s breakdown brought activity to 
obtain an American mandate to a standstill. 
This disappointment led leaders like Admiral 
Bristol and Dr. Barton to befriend the Turks, 
instead of reviling them. 

The title of the book, Protestant Diplomacy 
and the Near East, should not be misunderstood. 
A few of the missionaries and members of the 
mission boards, as well as a number of adminis- 
trators of the American colleges and Near East 
Relief, did very much try to influence diplo- 
matic affairs. On the other hand, probably 
ninety-five per cent of the college professors, 
missionaries and relief workers had nothing to 
do with diplomacy. 

The book is significant as it explains how the 
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eveats of the First World War caused numerous 
Americans to adopt an imperialistic attitude. 
The account, however, makes it clear that the 
desire was not to seize colonies or increase 
economic wealth but rather to help those 
minorities who were suffering from massacre 
and deportation. 

In view of the foregoing, it seems evident 
that Dr. Grabills book will be of real value 
as a reference volume dealing with a unique 
period of American history. 


A BAYARD DODGE is President Emeritus of the 
American University of Beirut. 


THE ARAB WORLD 


THE TRUCIAL STATES, by Donald Hawley. 
London: Allen and Unwin and New York: 
Humanities Press, 1971. 268 pages. Illus. 
Tabl. Maps. Appen. Bibl. Index. $13.00. 


Reviewed by John Duke Anthony 


The 1968 decision of the Britsh government 
to abrogate the long standing treaties which 
gave it defense and foreign affairs responsibili- 
ties in the Lower Persian Gulf marked, in effect, 
the end of one era and the beginning of an- 
other. Consequently, at the end of 1971 nine 
Arab shaykhdoms evolved from their century 
old status as “protected states” to become fully 
sovereign entities. Seven of these shaykhdoms, 
called the Trucial States, are the subject of a 
recent book by Donald Hawley, British Am- 
bassador to the Sultanate of Oman. These states 
are Abu Dhabi (Abu Zabi), ‘Ajman, Dubai 
(Dubayy), Fujayrah, Ra’s al-Khaymah, Sharjah 
and Umm al-Qaywayn. 

Drawing on published and unpublished 
sources, the author illuminates an area of grow- 
ing international importance that was until 
recently terra incognita, The first six chapters, 
comprising nearly a third of the book, present 
a well-documented historical overview. Of par- 
ticular interest is the chapter on the Qawasim, 
until this century the preeminent tribal con- 
federation on the Trucial Coast and the pre- 
cursor of the present states of Sharjah and 
Ra's al-Khaymah. 
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In Chapters 7 and 8 Hawley traces the in- 
ternal history of the shaykhdoms and the de- 
velopment of their external relations with Great 
Britain. The last five chapters are the most 
interesting and constitute important contribu- 
tions to the literature on the area. Such topics 
of contemporary significance as the Buraymi 
oasis dispute, the economy, oil, development and 
even "The Future" are each allotted a chapter. 
The latter chapter provides considerable back- 
ground material concerning the establishment 
of the Union of Arab Amirates. 

Some readers will undoubtedly be disap- 
pointed that the author avoids any detailed 
discussion of the politics of Britain's with- 
drawal from its last imperial outpost in 
Arabia. Moreover, there is less analysis than 
one might wish of the postwar British róle in 
the Trucial States and of the overall impact of 
the British in the area during the past two 
decades. One might also have hoped for a more 
rigorous analysis of the intricate nature of 
local politics, and the reasons why the pattern 
of inter-shaykhdom relations continues to be 
influenced by age old tribal and dynastic rival- 
ries. In the absence of such analyses and assess- 
ments, it is difficult for the reader to place 
these last years of British protection and the 
emergence of the shaykhdoms to independent 
statehood and regional federation in proper 
perspective. The reasons for these omissions 
are readily understood, however, when one re- 
flects upon the author's official position and his 
stated intent to limit his focus to a history of 
the Trucial States from the earliest times until 
the present day. In this, his main task, he has 
succeeded admirably. 

Readers will find the appendices in the back 
of the book to be as valuable as the text. Sup- 
plementing a good index, maps, black and 
white photos, and a selective bibliography are 
three appendices which comprise nearly a hun- 
dred pages of additional material and are in 
themselves significant scholarly contributions. 
Appendix A, a geographical supplement, con- 
tains a wealth of conveniently arranged data on 
topics ranging from the population and area 
of the individual states, and the names as well 
as locations and size of the principal tribes in 
the region, to a discussion of the problems of 
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undemarcated frontiers and the conflicting 
claims to several Gulf islands. For the mariner, 
there is even a description of the many different 
types of local sailing craft, which Westerners 
call “dhows” but are better known to the Arabs 
who build them by hand and sail them as 
booms, baghalas, jalbuts, sambugs, huris, 
badans, shuwys and shahufs. (p. 302). In a 
supplementary historical section, Appendix B, 
there are copies of the texts of the original 
treaties signed by the British government and 
the local rulers, a copy of Lord Curzon’s address 
at the Sharjah Durbar in 1902 and a collection 
of the distinctive Trucial States flags. Appendix 
C, comprising still more detailed descriptions 
and analyses of the individual states, is espe- 
cially valuable for its data on the “have not” 
states of ‘Ajman, Umm al-Qaywayn, Ra's 
al-Khaymah and Fujayrah, states about which 
far less is known than about Sharjah, Dubayy 
and Abu Dhabi. In addition, of particular in- 
terest to historians is the collection of genealogi- 
cal tables which trace the histories of the seven 
ruling families. 

In sum, The Trucial States will serve as a 
basic reference work for some time to come. 
It will be of great use not only to readers in- 
terested in the immediate area but also to those 
who would better understand its history and 
development within the wider context of the 
Gulf as a whole. 


A JOHN DUKE ANTHONY, The Middle East Insti- 
tute. 


ISRAEL 


ISRAEL: A SOCIETY IN TRANSITION, by V. D. 
Segre. London: Oxford Univ. Press, 1971. 
xii + 227 pages. $9.95. 


Reviewed by Ben Halpern 


Although written by a political scientist and 
concerned in passing with current controversies 
in the voluminous specialized literature on the 
“Middle East conflict,” this book deserves a 
hearing on a more generally interesting plane. 
It considers the Jewish state in the light of the 
author's fundamental cultural and historical 
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values, expressed in the sort of literary gen- 
eralization mote common in the essay form than 
in an analytical study. This is, in fact, some- 
thing between a scholarly survey and an essay, 
a discussion of standard topics of international 
relations, political modernization, and economic 
development and a highly personal critique of 
Israeli culture and history. 

One consequence is, as the author notes, the 
frequent imprecision of his large and pointedly 
paradoxical conceptions. The highly excep- 
tional development and character of Israel have, 
of course, suggested an approach through 
paradox to the most rigorous social analysts 
who try to study the subject in terms of gen- 
eral theory. To cite one instance, the an- 
thropologist, Dorothy Willner, recently pub- 
lished a book which claims that Israel’s mod- 
ernization reversed the usual order of phases 
in development: it began with a national 
identity upon which a state was built prior 
to the establishment of its underlying society. 
This is reminiscent of Segre’s formula: “in the 
midst of ... [a] colonial world . . . attempting 
to build modern States out of incoherent na- 
tions, Israel was groping with the task of creat- 
ing a nation out of a State” Miss Willner’s 
formula is not only more precise; she tries 
seriously to apply it with rigor in her analysis. 
In Segre's book such statements serve primarily 
to give rhetorical point to observations which 
are frequently suggestive and sometimes 
illuminating. 

As a survey of Israel's development, the book 
has the advantage of the author's sociologically 
oriented historical approach. It covers a wide 
range of pertinent factors and treats them sys- 
tematically. The summation, moreover, is both 
striking and concise. But the earlier chapters 
are marred by carelessness and, even more, by 
relying on conventional descriptions of Israel's 
prehistory which have not yet been superseded 
by the work of critical historians. Mistakes 
such as ascribing influence to A. D. Gordon's 
writings before Gordon began to write, making 
Zionist intellectuals out of Louis Finkelstein 
and Carl J. Friedrich (the latter, of course, is 
not a Jew) and referring to the kollel (a col- 
lective body) as though it were a person could 
easily be corrected in a new edition, but a 
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more critical account of the formation of Israeli 
society by successive immigrant groups would 
require substantial revisions. 

Segre's best work—contained in the later 
chapters—reports the history he has seen and 
experienced. While this remains a systematic 
description and analysis rather than impres- 
sionistic reportage, the author has succeeded 
in conveying the substance and flavor of public 
moods and reactions in Israel during its troubled 
and crisis-ridden history. His accounts of the 
changing politico-cultural scene are particularly 
well-informed and perceptive: The book should 
serve to give needed insight into the reality 
of a domestic situation that closely concerns 
many outsiders, both sympathetic and hostile. 

Of particular interest to scholars in con- 
temporary history is the marked success of 
Segre’s unique approach to the analysis of Israel 
as a whole society. As noted, he shares the 
current historical-sociological habit of covering 
a comprehensive range of pertinent variables in 
his exposition. But his study is clearly focused 
on international affairs as its major independent 
variable. Unlike others who have concentrated 
on this factor, Segre weighs the impact of 
foreign affairs on the total development of the 
society. This not only gives dramatic interest 
to his account; in the case of Israel, at least, 
“using the critical external situation as an 
analytical key to the entire spectrum of social 
change proves to be an illuminating method. 
One has the impression that it would be a 
useful approach even in countries less precari- 
ously situated. 

A BEN HALPERN is a Professor in the Department 
of Near Eastern and Judaic Studies, Brandeis Uni- 
versity, Waltham, Massachusetts. 


THE ISRAELIS: FOUNDERS AND SONS, by Amos 
Elon. New York: Holt, Rinehart and Win- 
ston, 1971. 359 pages. $10. 


Reviewed by Don Peretz 


Few countries have been the subject of such 
a vast literature as Israel. Among Middle East- 
ern nations with the most recent modern history 
and the smallest populations, the spare of books 
dealing with Israel outnumbers by far the 
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number on all other countries in the region. 
Despite their quantity, the quality of these vol- 
umes is often thin because of their tendentious- 
ness, the extent to which they repeat one an- 
other, poor scholarship or indifferent literary 
quality. Amos Elon, a leading Israeli journalist 
for the highly reputable daily, Haaretz, has writ- 
ten a book about his country which is vastly 
superior to most. He has circumvented the 
pitfalls that entrap so many others on this sub- 
ject, offering rare insights into its emotive and 
psychological background and history. Although 
Elon is obviously deeply tied to his adopted 
land, the depth of his attachment has not 
blinded him to its internal realities or to the 
circumstances which imperil its existence in 
the Middle East. Indeed, in once again covering 
the history and pre-history of the Jewish state, 
in traversing as so many others have done such 
subjects as Israel-Arab relationships, domestic 
politics, labor organization and the generation 
and cultural gaps, Elon brings refreshing and 
novel observations to these much belabored 
themes. Both the novice to the subject and the 
expert will derive benefit and enjoyment from 
this book because of the author’s deep involve- 
ment, his acute sensitivity to diverse feelings 
and outlooks and the use of a lively and highly 
literary English style. 

Although familiar with the history of Israel’s 
establishment, I found Elon’s account as stimu- 
lating and provocative as though I had come 
upon a new document of great importance 
related to the subject. On reflection, I discov- 
ered that the reason was not my discovery of 
fresh data, but the way in which the author 
exposed the emotions and feelings behind the 
well known history of the early Zionist move- 
ment. In the chapter “Innocents at Home,” the 
irony of naive Zionist idealism is juxtaposed 
with the realities of the very real Arab presence 
in Palestine. “It came down on me like a 
blow,” Ben Gurion recollected. “I said to my- 
self, ‘so there ¿s an Arab national movement 
here’, . . Yt hit me like a bomb. I was com- 
pletely confounded. ...” (p. 155). 

A “spartan rigidity" exhibited in the lan- 
guage of younger Israelis that "is often in- 
ordinately stark, divested of all ornament and 
elegance, without nuance, and delivered in 
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harsh staccato sentences” characterizes the dif- 
ferences between the founders and their sons. 
The new Israeli is the product of “many years 
of deliberate educational efforts to produce 
‘normal,’ ‘manly,’ ‘free’ ‘new, Jews unsullied 
by the shameful weakness of exile,” writes Elon. 
He draws heavily upon illustrations from the 
contemporary Israeli novel as source material to 
document his characterizations of the sons and 
in this way strengthens the credibility as well 
as the astuteness of his observations. 

Another irony of history is that despite the 
vast differences that distinguish the fathers 
and their sons, the latter are also plagued by 
the dilemma of Israel’s duality as a Jewish and 
an Arab land. The sons have had no greater 
success in dealing with the dilemma, nor are 
they less confounded by the reality of the Arab 
presence or, perhaps one should say, the reality 
of Israel’s presence in the Arab world. 

Elon poses no answers; the beauty of his 
book is that he has described and analyzed 
Israel's diverse dilemmas both frankly and hon- 
estly, without the cant or self serving argu- 
mentation which frequently mar similar 
accounts. 

A DON PERETZ is Professor of Political Science and 


Director, SWANA Program, State University of 
New York at Binghamton. 


TURKEY 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE Bosporus: THE FOREIGN 
POLICY OF TURKEY, by Ferenc A. Váli. Bal- 
timore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1971. 
xiv + 410 pages. Chronology. Bibl. Index. 
$12.50. 


Reviewed by George Harris 


Until relatively recently the aphorism that in 
Turkey “politics stops at the water's edge” ap- 
parently discouraged serious investigation into 
Turkish foreign affairs. Today in retrospect, 
however, it is evident that powerful forces of 
change have long been at work in Turkey. As 
A. H. Ulman and R. H. Dekmejian pointed 
out in their trailblazing article, “Changing 
Patterns in Turkish Foreign Policy, 1959- 
1967,” Orbis, Fall 1967, these forces could be 
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ignored only at the peril of seriously misread- 
ing the foreign course of the Turkish state. We 
are thus in Professor Váli's debt for having 
undertaken a full-dress study of Turkey's 
foreign policy. 

Opening with a brief—though in places un- 
fortunately outdated—overview of Turkish his- 
tory from its earliest beginnings to the present 
day, the author has analyzed the geopolitical, 
ethnic and ideological considerations that 
shaped Turkey's national goels. To this he has 
appended an informative discussion of the op- 
eration of the Turkish foreign ministry. In 
succeeding sections, Váli describes the foreign 
policy views of the various political parties 
and the róle of public opinion. (Important as 
public attitudes no doubt are, in this reviewer's 
judgement Váli is scarcely justified in devoting 
six pages to reproducing the polling results of a 
small-scale, unidentified sample of Ankara and 
Istanbul respondents published in 1965.) Hav- 
ing completed these preliminaries, he addresses 
Turkey's relations with the United States and 
NATO, answering the provocative question of 
whether Turkey should leave NATO with a 
resounding "no!" He then switches to the 
Soviet Union, its Balkan allies, and the problem 
of the Straits—matters which Váli judges to be 
"the only foreign policy issue where even the 
smallest risk is intolerable" (p. 127). Only at. 
this point does he undertake to elucidate 
Turkey's relations with Greece and Cyprus in 
any detail The ensuing sections of the book 
treat Turkey's róle in the Middle East and in- 
terest in assuring foreign assistance for its 
economic program. A final chapter draws up 
a balance sheet, weighing among other factors 
the achievements of Turkey's foreign policy 
against its ambitions. 

From the foregoing it is evident that the 
structure of presentation severely hampers 
analysis of the key themes of Turkey’s postwar 
foreign policy. The.scheme of compartmentali- 
zation, for example, obscures the pervasive im- 
pact and rôle of the Cyprus issue in the course 
of Turkish foreign relations. Similarly, the 
interplay of Soviet and Western moves can 
nowhere adequately be shown under this format. 
Moreover, the reader will inevitably find it 
difficult to relate Western economic assistance 
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policies with NATO's political and military 
involvement with Turkey, separated as these 
topics are by hundreds of pages. 

This organizational shortcoming is all the 
more regrettable as Vali scores some important 
points. In treating the Cuban missile crisis, for 
example, he perceptively notes that it “made 
Turkey realize that a decision by Washington 
might jeopardize her safety” (p. 129), a fear 
that has contributed to recent Turkish discon- 
tent with the American alliance. As regards 
Turkey's alignment with the West, he points 
to the “unrealistic identification of Turkey's 
national interests with those of her partners” 
(p. 71), which has been another factor com- 
plicating the present relations of the allies. 
Váli also cogently argues the "traumatic effect” 
of the Turkish revolution of 1960 on foreign 
as well as domestic affairs, Clearly he is at his 
best in treating NATO problems, illuminating 
well the strategic concerns attendant on Turk- 
ey's membership in that organization. 

The author bas presented much actual in- 
formation for the first time in a work easily 
accessible to Western readers, His coverage of 
the Turkish press for the years 1967 and 1968 
is impressive. Further, Vali has obviously 
mined to good use the governmental and uni- 
versity contacts in Turkey mentioned in his 

preface. He is thus able to present a more 
well-rounded picture than the written sources 
cited would have permitted. 

Yet on occasion reliance upon word of mouth 
has led Vali astray (e.g. the fallacious allega- 
tion on p. 127 that a copy of the junta’s dec- 
laration was slipped under the front door of 
the American Embassy on May 27, 1960). In 
addition, his failure to consult published gov- 
ernmental records—the volumes of Foreign 
Relations of the United States for 1945 and 
1946, and the Department of State Bulletin, a 
variety of Turkish parliamentary publications, 
minutes of the UN debates on Cyprus, etc.— 
has resulted in factual errors that discredit his 
argument in several instances. Coupled with his 
failure to survey systematically the press and 
other literature for much for the period prior 
to 1967, this gap in coverage obscures his ap- 
preciation of some important issues. For ex- 
ample, hyperbole aside, Váli is incorrect in 
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alleging that during the Menderes decade 
“Washington and Ankara appeared to live in a 
state of perfect harmony” (p. 126). "In fact, 
between 1955 and 1958 bitter dispute raged 
between the allies over economic assistance 
goals until agreement on the stabilization pro- 
gram finally relieved tension. Examination of 
the press during the Lebanese crisis of 1958 
likewise shows a sharp outburst of public criti- 
cism of Washington by leaders of the Republi- 
can Peoples Party, leading to demands by some 
party members for review of all outstanding 
bilateral accords—a matter the Justice Party 
finally pursued to conclusion after 1965. The 
atticle by Ulman and Dekmejian cited above 
asserts other instances of significant change in 
the relationship before the mid-1960s, but 
somehow Váli does not seem to have consulted 
this stimulating work. 

The weakest aspect of the book lies in its 
conclusions. The last few pages exhort the 
Turkish leadership not to misjudge the United 
States nor to surrender to “emotional motives 
instead of cool reason” (p. 383). Having de- 
scribed the inequalities of “international power 
realities," Váli suggests that “all of these prob- 
lems can be easily remedied” (#bid.). Just how 
the inherent disparities of power between 
Turkey and the United States can be overcome 
is far from clear to this reader. Nor does Váli's 
dictum that “no progressive Turk can feel 
genuine affinity with systems repressive to 
human freedom" (#bid.) offer convincing as- 
surance that the "artificially labored anti-Ameri- 
canism of a few" will indeed disappear. 

Despite these lapses, this work represents a 
significant step toward understanding the com- 
plex processes of Turkey's foreign affairs. 

A GEORGE HARRIS, Washington, D. C, 


SUDAN 


LAND BEYOND THE RIVERS: THE SOUTHERN 
SUDAN, 1898-1918, by Robert O. Collins. 
New Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 1971. xvi + 
368 pages. Index. $12.50. 

Reviewed by Jobn Voll 


The Upper Nile has long been a region 
where peoples and cultures have interacted, 
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often violently. Robert O. Collins provides a 
thorough study of one episode in this turbulent 
history. Land Beyond the Rivers follows two 
other books by Collins on the Southern Sudan— 
one covering the Mahdist period (1883-1898) 
and the other dealing with European rivalry, 
particularly that which occurred between Bel- 
gium’s King Leopold II and the British gov- 
ernment from 1899 to 1909. The present 
volume is seen by the author as complementary 
to the latter work and, like its predecessor, as 
part of a single major study. (p. xii). At the 
same time, as a study of British policy and 
local Southern Sudanese history, the book is 
comprehensible by itself. 


The first half of the book describes the 
British conquest of the Southern Sudan. The 
case is convincingly presented that the British 
did not fight for control of the region "for 
Christianity, commerce, or civilization." (p. 2). 
They "conquered and occupied the Southern 
Sudan in order to secure the Nile waters." 
(p. 324). Once this thesis is established, Col- 
lins goes on to show how this affected British 
policy in the area itself. Claim to the land 
appears to have been more important than 
local administration. As a result, inexpensive 
styles of control such as indirect rule, were 
used, and "in lieu of careful administration, 
the government fell back on the use of the 
punitive expedition which characterized British 
administration in this period." (p. 338.) 


By resort to force, the British perpetuated a 
"pattern of violence which had conditioned 
events in the Southern Sudan for half a cen- 
tury.” (p. 94). The methods of the ivory and 
slave merchants and the Mahdist invasions had 
established a "tradition of resistance" which 
became "a part of every Southern Sudanese 
society." (p. 73). In his concluding chapter, 
the author discusses in general terms how this 
resistance manifested itself under British rule. 
This analysis provides an excellent basis for 
comparison with other experiences of opposi- 
tion to imperial rule. It should, however, be 
noted that this was not a peaceful region whose 
quiet was broken by violent men from the 
outside. Collins observes that, when left to 
themselves, as they were for a time during the 
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Mahdist era, the local tribes engaged in their 
own bloody wars. (pp. 74-5). Yet he does leave 
the impression that he feels the major blame 
for the pattern of violence rests on outsiders. 

It was, perhaps, inevitable that the Southern 
Sudan would not be left to determine its own 
destiny. The dynamics of modern history have 
left few peoples anywhere untouched. Once 
British control was established, even the mini- 
mal administrative structures introduced new 
ideas. Chapter VI discusses this process, with 
careful descriptions of finances, communications 
and trade, as well as British attitudes and local 
reactions. For the British, “modernization 
meant the more efficient operation of the ad- 
ministration rather than economic growth or 
raising the standard of living.” (p. 242). The 
government devoted almost no resources to 
education, which was left to Christian mis- 
sionaries. The complex history of mission 
activity is covered in Chapter VII. It is in this 
second half of the book that the theme of “the 
clash of cultures between Europe and Africa” 
(p. 45) is most clearly seen. 

In this analysis, Collins is primarily concerned 
with the relationship between European and 
Southern Sudanese cultures. However, this pro- 
vides only a partial picture of an area which 
has been a theater of action for Arab-Islamic 
culture. While the impact of the West is of 
crucial importance, in the Southern Sudan 
the contact between African and Arab is also 
of great concern. Collins certainly notes the 
Arab-Islamic element, and the period studied is 
one when it is briefly eclipsed as a major politi- 
cal factor. Yet in his broader conclusions about 
the “clash of cultures,” he perhaps under- 
emphasizes its importance in a region where 
even a chief in the far southeast, Tambura, 
spoke Arabic well (p. 8), and the British ad- 
ministrators themselves were sufficiently Ara- 
bized to carry on government business in Arabic. 
(p. 315). 

Land Beyond the Rivers is a pleasure to read 
and use. It provides a wealth of information 
while leaving the basic themes unobscured. 


A JOHN VOLL is Visiting Research Fellow, Univer- 
sité St. Joseph, Beirut, Lebanon. 
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RELIGION AND 
PHILOSOPHY 


THE FIHRIST OF AL-NADIM: À TENTH-CEN- 
TURY SURVEY OF MUSLIM CULTURE, ed. 
and trans. by Bayard Dodge. New York: 
Columbia Univ. Press, 1970. xxxiv + 1149 
pages. 2 Vols. Bibl. Gloss. Index. No. 83 of 
Records of Civilization: Sources and Studies. 
No price indicated. 


Reviewed by S. D. Goitein 


The work of an enthusiast, Bayard Dodge’s 
translation of al-Nadim’s Fihrist is rightly 
characterized in W. T. H. Jackson's Foreword. 
Only a man of great vision and deep love for 
the subject could muster the courage and per- 
severance for an undertaking of such 
magnitude. 


Al-Nadim (or Ibn al-Nadim), at the end 
of the tenth century A.D., compiled a com- 
prehensive bibliographie raisonnée of all knowl- 
edge then available in the Arabic language, 
and on subjects about which there were no 
books extant, he made personal inquiries and 
reported about them. The result was a stu- 
pendous encyclopedia, beginning, naturally, 

ith the holy books of the Jews, the Christians, 
“and the Muslims. The first part deals with “the 
Muslim sciences,” namely, Arabic grammar and 
vocabulary, Arab antiquities, poetry and history, 
Islamic theological schools, sects and mystical 
ways, and, finally, the various schools of Islamic 
law. The second part comprises the Greek 
sciences, such as philosophy, mathematics, 
astronomy, medicine and others; a chapter on 
popular creations, such as stories and books 
of fables, and even the writings of jugglers 
and magicians, and also a remarkable chapter 
which studies in great detail the non-mono- 
theistic religions, including those of China 
and India. The book concludes with a chapter 
on the arts of alchemy, which played a great 
rôle in those days. Al-Nadim was a real scholar, 
to whom nothing was unimportant or alien, 
and whose hunger for knowledge was insatiable. 


The only scientific edition existing, made by 
Gustav Fliigel exactly a hundred years ago 
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(Leipzig, 1871), was based on late and in- 
complete manuscripts. Therefore, Dodge had 
to act not only as translator but as editor as 
well. On practically every page he makes use 
of the Chester Beatty and Istanbul manu- 
scripts which became known only recently. It 
goes without saying that no single scholar is 
expected to be an expert in all the fields of 
knowledge covered by the Fihrist. Dodge 
therefore wisely enlisted the help of specialists, 
for instance, in providing details about astron- 
omy or Chinese studies. As the former Pres- 
ident of American University in Beirut, Dodge 
was, of course, surrounded by a whole galaxy 
of fine Arab scholars, but things Arabic were 
not always taken care of as perfectly as one 
would have expected under the circumstances. 
Harasbat al-Dibab, for example, is not the name 
of a man (p. 994), but means "hunters of 
lizards" and is a common expression of despise 
for uncouth bedouins. The same applies to 
Aklat (Akalat) al-Yarabr, “eaters of jerboas" 
(p. 952). The a£alab al-kuwamikh on the same 
page is a nickname for the natives of lraq, 
"eaters of vinegar sauce." As the broken plural 
of kämäkh the word should be written 
kawamikh, just as the Barmecids appear on 
many pages (e.g. 143, 230, 292) as Barämakah, 
instead of Baramikah. 

In a book gontaining tens of thousands of 
names, mostly adorned by dots or bars or both, 
it is perhaps natural that these signs are oc- 
casionally missing or misplaced. But anyone 
familiar with Arabic should have no difficulty 
in identifying the word intended. Likewise, 
misprints such as Aphradosius for Aphrodisias 
(p. 681) are rare. "The Semitic words 
paraschen and psuketh,’ quoted from Flügel (p. 
41, n. 7) are Hebrew parasha and paszq with 
the forms of the Arabic plural attached. The 
strange word Nikwt on p. 45 is not Hebrew 
but good Arabic. It is ##kaf, “interesting 
points," "difficult passages explained." 

In his Introduction, the author tries to re- 
construct the biography of al-Nadim, about 
whom we know very little, as he was not the 
type of man about whom biographies used to 
be written. From the fact that Ishäq, al-Nadim's 
father, was called Abu Ya'qüb, the author 
deduces that he had a brother Ya‘qub; he also 
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surmises that he was married and had a son, 
Faraj, because his kunya was Abu al-Faraj. But 
in those days, the kunya had become simply an 
honorific name. The famous historian, Tabari, 
never married nor ever kept a concubine; yet 
he is known by his kunya as Abu Ja'far. More- 
over, I have in the Cairo Geniza letters of con- 
gratulations on the birth of boys who were 
already called by names which included “Abu” 
as one among other components. 


Wherever one opens al-Nadim’s book, one 
finds in it interesting and often unexpected 
information. In making this great monument 
of Near Eastern civilization accessible to West- 
ern readers, Dr. Dodge has made us all indebted 
to him. 


A S. D. GOITEIN is a member of the Institute for 
Advanced Study, Princeton. 


THE SUFI ORDERS IN ISLAM, by J. Spencer 
Trimingham. Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 
1971. Index. Bibl. 65s. 


Reviewed by Caesar E. Farah 


A welcome addition to our sparse library of 
Sufism and its organizations, this most recent 
work by a dedicated scholar of Islam reflects 
much painstaking research and sound scholar- 
ship. For the first time under one cover we 
have a comprehensive treatmeht of an im- 
portant subject and a valuable substitute for 
the much outdated The Dervishes or Oriental 
Spiritualism of J. P. Brown (London, 1868). 
Scattered monographs on certain Sufi orders 
are brought into sharper focus as a result of the 
present work which highlights their historical 
evolution and expansion. 


The book is organized into nine chapters 
surveying the formation of the schools of mys- 
ticism, the chief /27244 lines, the development 
of the #%ifas, the rôle of the orders—particu- 
larly the North African ones—in nineteenth 
century revival movements, the organization 
and theosophy of the orders, their rituals and 
ceremonies and their róle in the life of con- 
temporary Islamic society. The book is con- 
siderably enhanced by a number of charts which 
serve to facilitate the efforts of the reader to 
comprehend the author's meticulous tracing of 
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silsilas to their sources and interconnections. 
Eight appendices cast further light on these 
silsilas and particularly on such independent 
orders as the Badawiya, Shädhiliya, Rifa'iya, 
Suhrawardiya, Qädiriya and others, Sufis, 
Malamatis and Qalandaris are treated on one 
appendix, and the author relates the early 
silsilas to each other in another. The merit of 
this study is capped by an extensive bibliog- 
raphy, a glossary of Arabic terms used and a 
general index. 


Despite errors in the main text, the scholarly 
value of the book is attested by extensive usage 
of original works as well as subsequent relevant 
commentaries embodied in the writings of East- 
ern and Western scholars. Perhaps the attempt 
to be total and allembracing in dealing. with 
this extensive subject is what gives it the 
appearance of being a cursory historical survey 
in certain parts. Moreover, the author has 
chosen to avoid delving into the theoretical 
aspects of Sufism. Nevertheless, The Sufi 
Orders’ contribution to original scholarship is 
best reflected in the chapters pertaining to 
revival movements and their rôle in the life 
of Islamic society. It should serve as an indis- 
pensable reference and guide to students and 
scholars of Sufi organizations and their rôle in 
Islamic society. 

A CAESAR E. FARAH is a Professor in the Depart 


ment of Middle Eastern Languages, the University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


THEMES OF IsLAMIC CIVILIZATION, ed. by 
John Alden Williams. Berkeley: Univ. of 
California Press, 1971. x + 382 pages. 
$11.75. 


Reviewed by James Kritzeck 


Not many anthologies are inscribed with a 
hair-raising threat of God’s wrath. Yet it is 
fitting for this one, for there is no frivolity or 
mirth at this meetin’-house. There are no 
thieves of Baghdad, no teasing in the harem, 
no smells in the bazaar. The book even looks 
like the new pastor. 


There are six chapters: “The Community,” 
“The Perfect Ruler,’ "The Will of God,” “The 
Expected Deliverer, “Struggle: Jihad,” and 
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“The Friends of God.” I count one hundred 
eighty-three selections, pretty much evenly di- 
vided among the chapters. A great many of 
them are the editors own translations and 
abridgements. Within each chapter the texts, 
arranged in an approximately chronological 
fashion, represent works from early Islamic 
to modern times. There is relatively little 
commentary; the texts are fully identified; there 
is a brief annotated bibliography and an index. 

It is, far and away, the best anthology of 
Islamic religious literature produced in a 
Western language to date. It is imaginatively 
arranged and contains considerable material 
hitherto unavailable in translation. Some of the 
texts are brilliant finds, others more familiar; 
none are padding. 

“The Expected Deliverer” is an unexpected 
treat. It is the finest assembly of Mahdist texts 
in translation anywhere. “The Will of God” 
is outstandingly clever (bi-la mana). It is 
high time that those texts were brought to- 
gether to put to rest some confused spirits. 
There are, here and there, a few lighter pieces, 
such as Muhammad ibn-Abdun's “On the 
Muhtasib,” which has a few words each for 
rabbits, riverbanks, masseurs, prostitutes, stolen 
fruit and daggers. But mainly it offers such 
things as "Al-Mukhtür and Ibn al-Hanafiya” 
Lom Meadows of Gold and Mines of Gems by 

Abu al-Hasan 'Ali al-Mas'üdi and "The Rela- 
tions of the Sufis with the Shi'a"—2 truly fas- 
cinating subject —from The Book of Deficiency 
by ‘Abd al-Jalil al-Qazvini al-Razi, Incidentally, 
the diacritical marks of the transliteration in 
the book are remarkably unobtrusive. 

'The short sermonic introduction contains a 
whole philosophy of civilization. "Today there 
is only one civilization—Modern Technologi- 
cal .. . There is no Islamic civilization, no 
Western Christian civilization, today." (p. 3). 
“There was a great civilization which aspired 
to be Islamic . . . Yet, despite its brilliance, its 
Success, its riches, Islamic civilization appears 
to have been the first . . . to ‘die’... By 1950, 
we might add, the specifically Western Christian 
civilization was as dead as that of Islam." (p. 
2). 1950? The book is "an attempt to illus- 
trate, from the writings of the Muslim peoples, 
certain themes and archetypal ideas that have 
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moulded Muslim minds and found expression 
in institutions of a civilization that, to them, 
was Islamic: was engaged with, was committed 
to, the God of revelation" (p. 1). "The 
theme of wiläya, of the friends of God, helped 
make the Lord immanent, and gave the civili- 
zation its final justification. Today it may go 
far to give Muslims resilience in a civilization 
that seems more to happen than to be con- 
structed." (p. 4). Amen to that. 


The book also contains several superb photo- 
plates; they too are in black and white. 


A JAMES KRITZECK is Professor of Oriental Lan- 
guages and History at Notre Dame University. 


SOCIOLOGY AND 
ECONOMICS 


THE AGRICULTURAL POTENTIAL OF THE 
MIDDLE EAST, by Marion Clawson, Hans H. 
Landsberg and Lyle T. Alexander. New York: 
American Elsevier Publishing Co., 1971. 332 
pages. Illus. Index. $15.00. 


Reviewed by Leonard Rosenberg 


This study was one of several undertaken 
jointly by the Rand Corporation and Resources 
for the Future Incorporated. The objective was 
to delineate the agricultural potential of the 
Middle East and to provide a broad conceptual 
framework within which regional economic 
development might take place under more 
favorable circumstances, 


The book is divided into three parts. Part I 
(Chapters 1-3) provides information about 
the climatic, soil and water resources of the 
region as these affect agriculture; Part II 
(Chapters 4-12) outlines the very limited 
state of our knowledge about such questions 
as agricultural organization and practice, man- 
power availability, agricultural marketing, 
farm structure, crop and livestock output and 
rural community services; Part III projects the 
agricultural potential of the region for the year 
2000 on the basis of a “no constraints” as- 
sumption regarding the utilization of modern 
farm technology, appropriate infrastructural 
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facilities and other prerequisites for rapid agri- 
cultural development. 


' The authors’ conclusions are straightforward 
and simple: a great deal can be done to im- 
prove the physical resources of Middle Eastern 
agriculture. Given more efficient soil and water 
management programs, the application of 
modern farm practices, the extension of credit 
on more reasonable terms and the steady im- 
provement of health and educational standards 
in rural areas, agricultural output could 
theoretically, they argue, be doubled or trebled 
by the year 2000. 


The authots express at length the view that 
for the fifty per cent of the Middle Eastern 
population presently engaged in agriculture, 
the technological potential for increasing their 
present level of economic welfare within the 
next generation already exists and, thus, no 
major breakthrough in agricultural technology 
is required. The major obstacle to achieving 
substantial growth in the agricultural sector, 
accordingly, is not so much a matter of tech- 
nology or physical resources but rather one of 
establishing more effective social institutions. 


It is clear that the authors did not intend to 
be comprehensive in their analysis of Middle 
Eastern agricultural problems. However, since 
they repeatedly stress the importance of re- 
ducing the size of the agricultural labor force, 
it would have been helpful had they examined 
more closely the phenomenon of rapid urban 
growth and its potential for providing em- 
ployment opportunities outside the agricultural 
sector. Unfortunately, these were not within 
the terms of reference of their study. The 
authors are to be commended for having dealt 
in an impressive manner with a large body of 
relatively diffuse data that is severely limited 
in terms of inter-country comparability. 


Technicians interested in a water and soils 
overview of the various Middle Eastern coun- 
tries will find both Appendix A, “Soils of the 
Middle East,” and Appendix B, “Water Supply 
of the Middle East,’ to be of value; readers 
may also find useful the more than eighty pages 
of statistical tables included in Appendix C. 


A LEONARD ROSENBERG, Washington, D. C. 
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MIDDLE EASTERN OIL AND THE WESTERN 
WORLD, by Sam H. Schurr and Paul T. 
Homan. New York: American Elsevier Pub- 
lishing Co., 1971. xii + 206 pages. Stats. 
Appen. Index. $16.00. 


Reviewed by Thomas C. Barger 


This book deserves a wide audience amongst 
all those who would like to grasp the signifi- 
cance of Middle Eastern oil to the Western 
world in the decade of the seventies. 

A nineteen page "Summary and Conclusions" 
is followed by a detailed text divided into 
two parts. Part I, composed of seven chapters, 
describes the principal features of the inter- 
national petroleum industry, the position of the 
United States (which can get along without 
Middle Eastern oil) and that of Western 
Europe and Japan (which cannot), and, also, 
the various possibilities for alleviating inter- 
ruptions of oil supplies from the Middle East. 
Part Ii, composed of four chapters, describes 
the importance of oil to the economies of the 
exporting countries and the relationships be- 
tween these countries and the petroleum com- 
panies. An index and a good statistical appendix 
complete the book. 

The authors have been aided by a number of 
distinguished experts and advisors, including 
some from the oil industry. Although some of 
the estimates made at the time of writing are" 
already off the mark, the authors' premises are 
sufficiently well-stated to enable the nonpro- 
fessional to "understand" the course of events 
in the international petroleum industry. The 
statistical data, which are concerned mostly with 
the 1955-1980 period, should be helpful for 
anyone dealing with Middle Eastern oil 
problems. 

The authors basic thesis is that Western 
Europe and Japan will most likely remain de- 
pendent on Middle Eastern oil for their energy 
requirements to such an extent for the fore- 
seeable future that any cessation of the supply 
for even a brief period of time could prove to 
be calamitous. They conclude the best protec- 
tion available to the consumer countries is the 
provision of facilities to stockpile a six month 
supply. The United States, as the authors' em- 
phasize, does not have such a dependence; but 
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neither will it have sufficient surplus producing 
capacity to contribute effectively, as in the past, 
toward relieving such emergency shortages as 
‘may occur in the rest of the world. 

Chapter 4 provides an interesting discussion 
of the prospects of supplementing oil supplies 
in the United States by the production of liquid 
fuels from oil shales, coal and tar sands. Num- 
erous other accounts have quoted estimates of 
the enormous reserves of raw material avail- 
able, described successful laboratory work and 
concluded that oil demand in the United States 
can be readily satisfied from these sources. 
This study says “not so,” at least for the next 
decade. In the discussion in Chapter 5 about 
the lack of success in “diversification” one is 
reminded of Charles Issawi’s observation some 
years ago that “Where there are Arabs there is 
oil; but the converse is not necessarily true.” 

The first two chapters of Part II provide an 
excellent summary of the relative importance 
of oil to the economies of the principal pro- 
ducing countries and of the salient features of 
the petroleum concessions, These two back- 
ground chapters are followed by an admirable 
account of government-company relations in 
concession and financial matters, including the 
development of producing country organiza- 
tions, government oil companies and inter- 
government associations. Lastly, a collection of 


«he views of both “outsiders” and “insiders” is 


useful to illustrate the likely trends in govern- 
ment-company relations. 

Despite the publisher's brochure, the book 
does not examine “the social instability of the 
Middle East”; nor, contrary to the statements 
on the book jacket, do the authors provide a 
“critical examination of interruptions of supply 
due to turbulence in the Middle East.” Refer- 
ences in the text are largely confined to “the 
Suez Canal crisis,’ the “general atmosphere of 
instability which has characterized the Middle 
East,” and “the possibility of concerted action 
by ... Arab producing countries.” 

The Iranian nationalization of 1951 and the 
Arab-Israeli wars of 1956 and 1967 are cited 
as examples of past actions which have led to 
the interruption of petroleum supplies from 
certain Middle Eastern and North African 
countries. Part II of the book implicitly argues 
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rather convincingly that the present sophisti- 
cation of the Middle Eastern governments 
makes a repetition of the Iranian action un- 
likely. Iraq is a case in point. À succession 
of revolutionary, leftist régimes fought the 
Iraq Petroleum Company for over ten years 
without a settlement, but also without inter- 
rupting the flow of oil to customers and revenue 
to the government. The only political issue on 
which the Arab countries are likely to act in 
concert using oil as a punitive weapon against 
their customers and their own economic inter- 
ests is one relating to Israel On any other 
political issue the odds are overwhelming that 
any interruption would be confined to one 
country—and short-lived at that. Against such 
interruptions, I doubt that consuming coun- 
tries would spend the sums necessary to stock- 
pile six month supplies as suggested in the text. 


A THOMAS C, BARGER, La Jolla, California. 


STUDIES IN THE ECONOMIC HISTORY OF THE 
MIDDLE EAST FROM THE RISE OF ISLAM 
TO THE PRESENT Day, ed. by M. A. Cook. 
London: Oxford Univ. Press, 1970. ix + 526 
pages. Index. No price indicated. 


Reviewed by Oded Remba 


This volume represents an heroic but uneven 
attempt at covering what is generally regarded 
as the most neglected aspect of Middle Eastern 
history. This task is all the more challenging 
in that the book embraces a period of some 
1,300 years: from the rise of Islam to the 
mid-1960s. 

The book consists of 27 papers submitted to 
a conference on the economic history of the 
Middle East held at the School of Oriental and 
African Studies of the University of London in 
July 1967. The papers—presented by scholars 
from six Middle Eastern countries, Britain, the 
US, France and several other countries—are 
grouped broadly by period: the Middle Ages, 
the sixteenth to eighteenth centuries and the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Each sec- 
tion is introduced by a short critical essay. 

The nine papers on the Middle Ages con- 
stitute an impressive body of knowledge, par- 
ticularly on the later medieval period, but the 
Umayyad and ‘Abbasid eras from the seventh 
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to the mid-thirteenth centuries are ignored. A 
paper on guilds concentrates on the past 500 
years, since no definite information is available 
on the existence of guilds before the fifteenth 
century. Other topics covered include the mone- 
tary system, social classes in the Muslim world 
and sources for the medieval economic history 
of the Middle East. One paper, dealing with a 
recurring theme in all three periads, suggests 
that the absence of surplus production as an 
incentive to expanded trade was one of the 
basic long term structural weaknesses which led 
to the region’s economic decline. The only 
country studied in this section is Egypt, which 
is the subject of three essays on commerce and 
one on land tenure. 

In the second part, five of the six papers 
deal mainly with the Ottoman Empire of the 
sixteenth century. This concentration reflects 
the survival of a vast body of archival material 
which has yet to be catalogued. The papers 
are concerned with such specialized subjects 
as the method by which the Ottoman govern- 
ment sought to ensure the supply of mutton (a 
study by a Bulgarian scholar), problems aris- 
ing from the concurrent use of lunar and solar 
calendars, sources of origin of Ottoman war 
materials, and fiscal surveys based on registers 
of population and taxable resources. A more 
general paper discusses government policy to- 
ward the development of new cémmercial cen- 
ters, international trade routes and guilds as 
manifestations of the Ottoman view of the 
state's economic rôle. The sixth paper stands 
apart from the rest in its concern with a later 
period and its primary orientation to English 
imports; it also raises the basic question as to 
why the Levant’s share in the trade with 
Europe declined so drastically in the period 
from 1580 to 1780. 

The third part, covering the modern period 
and accounting for about half the volume, is 
perhaps the most uneven part of the book. 
The incisive introductory essay by Hossein 
Mahdavy does much to place the twelve varied 
papers into some meaningful order, in addition 
to its succinct critical analysis of each essay. 
Two papers deal with sources: the attitudes of 
British officials to Egypt's economic develop- 
ment and the India Office records as a source 
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for the region's economic history; another, by 
Z. Y. Hershlag, deals with methodology and 
chooses growth models appropriate to the Mid- 
dle East. Three papers focus on social and 
ideological factors in economic history, with 
application to the cases of Egypt, Lebanon and 
Iran. A paper by Charles Issawi offers an over- 
all view of Middle Eastern economic history 
during the period from 1815 to 1914, com- 
paring it with that of Japan and India during 
the same period. Three papers examine the oil 
industry or oil-producing countries (Iraq and 
Iran), and two papers analyze Egyptian eco- 
nomic development, focusing mainly on the 
post-World War II period. 

There are three types of gaps in this section: 
chronological, sectoral and geographic. Some- 
what more emphasis is placed on the twentieth 
than the nineteenth century, even though the 
nineteenth century constituted a transition be- 
tween the “medieval” and “modern” periods. 
On a sectoral basis, the most glaring omission 
is an analysis of agricultural and agrarian 
problems. Geographically, Syria, Lebanon, 
Saudi Arabia, Kuwayt and the Gulf Shaykhdoms 
receive only passing attention. 

Neither the third part alone nor the book 
as a whole has the cohesiveness or continuity 
possessed by several other recent books which, 
like this one, are concerned with economic his- 
tory. Issawi’s The Economic History of the 
Middle East 1800-1914: A Book of Readings, 
for example, covered the main economic sectors 
on a country-by-country basis. Another, by 
Hershlag, Introduction to the Modern Eco- 
nomic History of the Middle East, deals with 
economic changes in the major countries in the 
150 years since 1800. The book under review 
also stands in sharp contrast to another volume 
based on conference proceedings: Beginnings 
of Modernization im the Middle East: The 
Nineteenth Century, edited by Polk and 
Chambers; this volume focuses on a single - 
though broad theme during a well-defined 
period, approaching it from interdisciplinary 
and comparative viewpoints. The volume edited 
by Cook does not contain comparative studies 
for Middle Eastern countries in the same period, 
and topics such as land tenure, which are dis- 
cussed under one period, are generally not 
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covered in later periods. 


The publisher does point out that the book 
was not intended to be a comprehensive history 
or a systematic inventory. And the editor, not- 
ing that it has not been possible to present 
the papers in terms of any overall framework, 
comments that this conveys “something about 
the present state of the field—that it is still a 
rather disorganized one. . ." Mr. Mahdavy also 
stresses that the papers on the modern era 
were not planned to relate to any particular 
theme, adding however that the conference 
participants were keenly aware of the relative 
economic decline and stagnation of the Middle 
East during the periods examined. Mr. Cook 
finds it pointless to restate the original aims of 
the conference as communicated to the partici- 
pants—a regrettable omission in this review- 
er's opinion—and concludes that the main con- 
tribution of the book is that it gives a clearer 
idea of the state and prospects of research in 
this field. 


One can well agree with this assessment. Yet 
the modest claims and disclaimers notwith- 
standing, the volume is simply too wide-rang- 
ing both topically and chronologically, resulting 
in the unbalanced treatment noted above. But 
given the paucity of studies on economic history 
of the Middle East, the book does represent a 

1_æseful addition to the literature and many of 
the individual essays, apart from being signifi- 
cant and well-documented contributions to re- 
search, make for interesting reading. 
A ODED REMBA is Professor of Economics at the 


City University of New York, Staten Island Com- 
munity College. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF MODERN ARABIC VERSE, select- 
ed and with an introduction by M. M, Badawi. New 
York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1970. xl + 243 pages. 
$6.25. 


As stated in the sub-title, this book consists of 
certain selections of modern Arabic poetry with an 
introduction in English by the author, A section con- 
taining brief biographical notes about the composers 
whose works are quoted is also included. The verse 
selections are well chosen and diversified. They consist 
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of various poems in their entirety; accordingly, as the 
author himself admits, poems exceeding a certain 
length are totally excluded. n 

In his introduction, the author discusses the devel- 
opmental trends of modern Arabic poetry in four 
general classifications: neo-classicism, pre-romanticism, 
social realism and symbolism. However, the analysis 
of these classifications is brief, with few names and 
titles supplied as samples. Since modern Arabic litera- 
tute in general, and modern Arabic poetry in particu- 
lar, represent relatively recent and less crystallized 
trends in the long history of the development of 
Arabic literature, these classifications appear to be 
adequate and reasonable; but they cannot be consid- 
ered as final Other writers about Arabic literary 
trends may suggest different classifications with differ- 
ent names and titles as samples. 

À noticeable drawback in the arrangement of the 
poems in this book is the lack of agreement between 
the classifications mentioned in the English introduc- 
tion and the actual Arabic selections. The latter are 
divided into five sections, of which the first three 
correspond to the first three classifications discussed 
in the introduction. The fourth section deals with 
Arabic emigrant poets, and is further divided into two 
subdivisions. On the other hand, the fifth section deals 
with the modernist poets, and is further subdivided 
into three subdivisions, the last of which corresponds 
to the fourth classification in the introduction, which 
deals with social realism. Perhaps in a future edition 
the introduction could be rewritten to correspond with 
the anthology itself. 

As a whole, the various selections included in this 
book are good and can be profitably used to introduce 
students of Arabic literature to a balanced cross section 
of modern Arabic verse. It is regrettable, however, 
that the editor failed to supply some necessary vocali- 
zations and annotations which would have greatly 
helped many non-Arab students interested in modern 
Arabic poetry. It is hoped that in the future editions 
of this book these deficiencies could be remedied. 

A WILSON B. BISHAI, Harvard University. 


ARABIC WRITING TODAY: THE SHORT STORY, edited 
by Mahmoud Manzalaoui, Cairo: Dar al-Ma'arif, 
1968. Distributed by the Univ. of California Press, 
Berkeley and Los Angeles. 402 pages. $7.50. 


This anthology is a much needed addition to the 
small body of modern Arabic literature in English 
translation. The work was sponsored by the American 
Research Center in Egypt and the stories were selected 
by a committee of Egyptian scholars presided over by 
Dr. Manzalaoui. The translators were Egyptians and 
two Englishmen. 

The authors whose stories appear range from estab- 
lished Egyptian writers (al-Hakim, Taymür, Mabfüz, 
Haggi and Idris) to younger writers ('Ala' Dib) and 
several who are relatively unknown even within their 
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native Egypt. Each author is introduced by means of 
a biographical sketch and there is a general introduc- 
tion which attempts to categorize the stories as well as 
give a cApsule history of the Arabic short story. A 
short bibliography of selections for further reading 
ends the collection. 

Only six of the 33 stories presented were written 
by non-Egyptians. Since these six are definitely not 
representative of the rest of the Arab world, it is this 
reviewer's opinion that the work could have been 
more cohesive and just as effective had it been titled 
Egyptian Writing Today and these six stories excluded. 

The collection's major shortcoming, however, is 
that the styles of the various authors have for the 
most part not come through in translation. This is no 
doubt attributable to the many revisions each story 
went through on its way into print. As Dr. Manzalaoui 
relates in the introduction, he revised each story 
himself as it came from the translator. A further re- 
vision was then carried out by native speakers of 
English and a third revision by an Egyptian teacher 
of English. All this has resulted in the even but flat, 
unevocative style common to most of the stories. This 
is apart from the editor’s reliance on British English, 
which in itself can detach the American reader from 
the stories. 


In spite of these shortcomings, the collection should 
be of value to those interested in the modern Arab 
world and in Egypt. Indeed, even though several of 
the stories are universal in setting, it is the unique 
portrait the collection paints of Egypt and Egyptians 
which remains longest after the book has been re- 
placed on the shelf. 

A JAY D. FULLER, University of California at 
Berkeley. 


ARMENIA: CRADLE OF CIVILIZATION, by David 
Marshall Lang. London: George Allen & Unwin, 
1970. 300 pages. Maps. Illus. £6.30, 


After his two books on the Georgians, D. M. Lang 
has come forth with one on Armenia. Its purpose and 
scope are not specifically stated; but the subtitle is 
explained by the fact that the Armenian highlands 
were inhabited for at least half a million years and, 
therefore, “Armenia takes its place as one of the most 
ancient hearths of human culture...” (p. 57). Thus, 
the author has attempted to write about practically 
every aspect of Armenian history and civilization from 
prehistoric times to the present. He has done this 
with a good deal of sympathy for and genuine under- 
standing of the chequered history and real contribu- 
tions of the Armenians, especially in historiography, 
patristic literature, architecture, sculpture and the fine 
arts. 

The scope of the book, which is attractively pro- 
duced and illustrated with 123 plates and 6 maps, is 
extremely wide. Yet, scholars and students of Armenia 
will be dismayed by its disproportionate treatment of 
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the subjects (e.g. one-third of the work is devoted «o 
prehistoric Armenia), occasional untenable conclu- 
sions, and frequent injection of irrelevancies and 
journalistic quotations. On the other hand, the author's 
deep enthusiasm for his subject, his great facility for 
condensing and popularizing scholarly research and 
his lucid style which borders on the romantic, will 
undoubtedly have a strong appeal to the non-specialist 
reader, Despite the shortcomings, Professor Lang has 
succeeded in conveying the basic theme of this work: 
“The Armenian is one of nature’s individualists, a 
leaven for the conformist mass of the human race. 
Logically, he should have given up the struggle and 
lain down to die long ago. But he refused and still 
refuses to surrender, and here lies the key to under- 
standing the nature of this rugged, invincible little 
people, whose contribution to human civilization is 
out of all proportion to its numerical strength.” 
(p. 44). 


A AVEDIS K. SANJIAN, University of California, 
Los Angeles. 


A CONCISE PAHLAVI DICTIONARY, by D. N. Mac- 
Kenzie, London: Oxford Univ. Press, 1971. $20.00. 


The usefulness and importance of Dr. MacKenzie’s 
Dictionary become apparent when one recalls the 
hazards with which the student of Pahlavi (Middle 
Persian) is faced. The language is only imperfectly 
known; the script is ambiguous and perplexing; the 
sources abound in uncertainties; and good editions of 
texts are far from adequate. Two irritating features 
contribute further to the forbidding aspect of Pahlavi: 
a large number of common words ate written in 
Aramaic but read in Middle Persian (what amounts 


to a partially ideographic system of writing), and "* 


where the Iranian forms are given, their spelling often 
represents an archaic or “historical” pronunciation. 
Little wonder then that many scholars have shrunk 
before the task, and the obvious need for a reliable 
Pahlavi dictionary bad so long remained unfulfilled. 


Dr. MacKenzie approaches his task with commend- 
able common sense and brings the qualities of sound 
scholarship and precision to bear on his treatment of 
a challenging subject. The result is a work which is 
indispensable to the student of Iranian languages. It 
contains a considerable wealth of lexical material, 
pressed unassumingly within the covers of a fairly 
small book, in excellent order. 


The author presents the Pahlavi words in a pho- 
nemic transcription representing the pronunciation 
that they are likely to have had in the third century 
A.D., when the Sasanian dynasty rose to power. Such 
transcriptions are supplemented by a transliteration of 
Pahlavi spellings, as well as by significant evidence in 
support of the phonemic transcription, The evidence, 
recorded with exemplary economy, consists of corre- 
sponding forms, when possible, in Manichean Middle 
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Persian and/or Modern Persian. The Aramaic ideo- 
gtams, which often have a distorted form in Pahlavi 
script, are transliterated in the traditional fashion, but 
the corresponding Aramaic root is provided, An index 
of Pahlavi words in the original writing and an 
English-Pahlavi glossary further enhance the appli- 
cation and usefulness of the volume. 


The author has generally excluded etymologies, 
which would have changed the character and scope of 
the work. As the author emphasizes himself, the dic- 
tionary is not an exhaustive one, but is a working 
dictionary containing “the commonest 4,000 simple 
words,” Nonetheless, the volume is a remarkable work 
of research and scholarship, painstakingly prepared 
and meticulously printed—altogether a boon to the 
student and the specialist alike. 


A EHSAN YARSHATER, Columbia University. 


IMMIGRANT VOTERS IN ISRABL: PARTIES AND CON- 
GREGATIONS IN A LOCAL CAMPAIGN, by Shlomo 
A, Deshen. Manchester, England: Manchester Univ. 
Press, 1970. xxxv + 239 pages. Gloss. Appen. 
Bibl. Index. $9.00. 


Tsrael's political processes are increasingly being 
studied by political scientists, anthropologists and 
sociologists who have abandoned formal-constitutional 
description in favor of a more analytical, social 
science approach. Deshen's book is a good example 
of this welcome trend. He provides a careful anthro- 
pological study of an immigrant development town 
in the Negev on the eve of the 1965 elections. 


Deshen's observations and analyses focus on the 
interplay between three central forces in Israeli life: 
w Politics, religion and ethnicity. The two central themes 
of the book are how ethnicity on the one hand, and 
religion on the other, are used in the election cam- 
paign. The book is really about a few immigrants 
(and others) in an election campaign iu a develop- 
ment town rather than about "immigrant voters in 
Israel.” But Deshen's case studies and penetrating 
analyses provide fascinating reading for anyone inter- 
ested in grass roots politics in Israel. 


One important example involves Deshen himself. 
It seems that he became active in the local branch of 
the National Religious Party some time before the 
election. At one point in the maneuverings regarding 
the composition of the local list in the town, his name 
was mentioned as a candidate for the top spot. The 
argument advanced was that it was appropriate to 
place at the head of the list a man with considerable 
education. In reality, Deshen informs us, his nomina- 
tion was a ruse initiated by Aharon, the head of the 
religious council, and Leivee, the director of the local 
branch of the party bank, to make it clear to Yitzhak, 
the local party branch secretary, that he had no chance 
of attaining the first place on the list, which he 
coveted, 
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In the discussion about this case, we are afforded an 
insight into the dynamics of the politics of list com- 
position never before available in the [terature. 
Deshen asserts that his function was that of the 
stranger who is often activated in many cultures when 
difficult and unpleasant decisions must be made and 
communicated, As it stands, it is a charming story 
with some theoretical implications. When it and other 
incidents related in the book are documented in other 
towns and under varying conditions, we will be on 
surer ground when we discuss Israeli politics. 


A ALAN ARIAN, Tel Aviv University. 


SHLICHUT ISRABLIT LE MOSKUA [ISRAELI MISSION 
To Moscow], by Mordecai Namir. Tel Aviv: Am 
Oved Publishers, 1971. 392 pages. I£ 14. (In 
Hebrew). 


Mordecai Namir, Minister of Israel to Moscow 
(1948-1950), has written an absorbing and exhaus- 
tive account of the “honeymoon” period in Soviet- 
Israeli relations, which affords rewarding reading for 
expert and layman alike. As a result of the valuable 
and hitherto unpublished information which this book 
includes about formal and informal meetings between 
Soviet and Israeli officials, as well as the exchange of 
letters, telegrams, memoranda and personal notes, it 
turns out to be a highly reliable primary source for 
any student dealing with Moscow-Jerusalem relations. 
Although Namir sometimes gives the impression that 
he is not revealing all the details around certain deli- 
cate episodes, the presentation is on the whole well 
informed and sensitive. 


While concentrating on Soviet-Israeli relations, this 
study also endeavors to point out the close connection 
between Soviet policy towards its Jewish citizens and 
its attitudes towards the Jewish state. Namir empha- 
sizes that when the State of Israel was established, che 
Soviet leaders failed to foresee the impact of this 
event on Soviet Jewry. Israel’s petition that the Jews 
of Russia be allowed to emigrate, along with the un- 
precedented demonstrations of sympathy with which 
the first Israeli Ambassador to Moscow was greeted, 
clearly indicated to Stalin that the emotional connec- 
tion between Moscow and the Russian Jews and those 
in the new state was very close. The impression of 
correct relations between Moscow and Jerusalem was 
sapidly disspelled. Although Israel received Soviet 
diplomatic backing during the years under discussion, 
Moscow was not willing to comply with the request 
to also grant it economic and military aid. Moreover, 
Namir recalls that warning and discouraging signs 
appeared as early as the beginning of 1949, There 
were indications of second thoughts and uncertainty 
about Israel, and even apprehension that she might 
join an anti-Soviet alliance. 


Besides being a documentary and chronological ac- 
count, the narrative abounds with descriptions of 
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mestings with Soviet Jews, with insights into diplo- 
matic procedures at the Soviet Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs 4nd with travel notes on various places in the 
Soviet Union, This book is a trustworthy guide to 
those interested in the early bistory of Soviet-Israeli 
relations, as well as in what high ranking Soviet diplo- 
mats thought about Zionism, the "Jewish problem" 
and relations with the Arab states. 


A ADAM AKERMAN, Department of Political Econo- 
my, University of Toronto. 


THE MIDDLE EAST AND NORTH AFRICA, 1971-72. 
18th Edition. London: Europa Publications, Ltd., 
1971. xxiv -|- 903 pages. $25.00. 


This thoroughly admirable publication, one of the 
Europa Publications area yearbooks, reaffirms its 
primacy in this 18th edition as the major single refer- 
ence source for information about the Middle East. 
The editor of this edition is Peter Field, and he con- 
tributes the annual review of “The Year in the Middle 
East and North Africa," 


This edition is of particular interest because it 
defines, finally, the Middle East and North Africa 
geographically: the first edition of 1948 described the 
Middle East as "Aden, Afghanistan, Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan, Cyprus, Egypt, Iran, Iraq, Syria and the 
Lebanon, Palestine, Saudi Arabia, Transjordan and 
'Turkey"; its scope was enlarged in the 11th edition, 
1964-65, to include those countries of the second 
tier, or Saharan, states of Africa. 'The present edition 
accepts the same geographical definition of North 
Africa as does this Institute, as stated in the Foreword, 
that "the area designated by "North Africa' has been 
restricted to the Maghreb, Libya add Sudan, in addi- 
tion to Egypt. Those countries not covered in this 
new edition are dealt with fully in a new companion 
volume, published in February 1971, Africa South of 
the Sahara.” 


The same high standard of scholarship of the 
earlier editions is maintained in this volume. Though 
Part I, “General Survey,” remains textually the same, 
Part II, "Regional Organizations,” has been carefully 
brought up to date; in accordance with this edition’s 
more sharply defined scope, the entry for “European 
Economic Community: Associated States” has been 
eliminated. Part HI, “Country Surveys,” demonstrates 
on every page that the information has been carefully 
recast for timeliness. A reluctant, almost ungracious, 
caveat is that the country bibliographies do not reveal 
the same attention. 

Tt is a pleasure to have this new edition in hand, 
and as well to welcome the new member of Europa 
Publications, Africa South of the Sabara, to the refer- 
ence shelf. 

A FRANCIS W. SCHORK, Librarian, Middle East In- 
stitute, Washington, D. C. 
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NONALIGNED THIRD WORLD ANNUAL, 1970, ed, by 
Andrew Carvely et al, St. Louis: Books Inter- 
national of DH-TE International, Inc., 1970. 366 
pages, $14.00. 


Prepared by “an international team of scholars, 
journalists and businessmen,” this is evidently the 
first annual volume devoted to the so-called “non- 
aligned third world.” It contains more than 1,250 
footnotes, 2,500 citations, and a 6,000 name-subject 
index, to say nothing of a Gunnar Myrdal bibliogra- 
phy, notes on China, U Thant and Vietnam, Yugo- 
slavia, Latin America and West Africa. Almost 200 
pages (pp. 81-263) are devoted to the Middle East 
and Africa. The section is quite disparate both in 
character and quality. Mr. Carvely, the editor, provides 
an article on recent developments in the Libyan Arab | 
Republic, followed by a “Chronological Bibliography” 
(pp. 111-148). Richard J. Ward, formerly of AID, 
has a very interesting chapter (pp. 149-158) which 
treats, not very hopefully, of Jordan's prospects in a 
turbulent world. Ray L. Cleveland writes a brief and 
succinct statement on the problem of the Arab refu- 
gees (pp. 169-180), which is followed ‘by editorial 
notes on this problem. A number of rather disparate 
articles follow treating of development in Israel, 
Egypts antiquities, architecture and craftsmanship 
(the Islamic aspect), the modernization of Islamic 
society in Persia and the search for identity among 
Muslim youth in the United Arab Republic. A docu- 
mentary appendix deals especially with American 
policy in the Middle East and includes Secretary of 
State Rogers’ statement of December 9, 1967, Presi- 
dent Johnson’s address of June 19, 1967 and the 
Tripartite Declaration of May 25, 1950. The con- 
tributions on Jordan and the Arab refugees are of 
special interest. ~~ 


A Harry N. HOWARD, Washington, D. C. 


THE POLITICS OF STRATIFICATION: A STUDY OF 
POLITICAL CHANGE IN A SOUTH ARABIAN TOWN, 
by Abdullah S. Bujra. Oxford: Oxford Univ. Press, 
1971. xvi + 201 pages. Bibl. Index. Illus. Tables, 
$9.00. 


With the Arabian Peninsula assuming a larger róle 
in intra-Árab politics and attracting more inter- 
national attention, Mr. Bujra's study is a welcome 
addition to the sparse serious literature on twentieth 
century Arabia. 


Mr. Bujra aims to show how a highly stratified 
social, political and religious structure in the small 
South Arabian town of Hureidah, a structure rein- 
forced and formalized by years of tradition and usage, 
is affected by political developments that occur in 
South Arabia generally, and in the Qu'aiti State, to 
which Hureidah now belongs, more particularly, The 
efforts by the classes on the lower rungs of the social 
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ladder (the Masakin) to throw off the traditions 
which have kept them there; the attempts by those on 
the middle rungs (the Mashaikh) to maintain their 
position and when possible to move up the ladder; 
and the struggle by those at the top (the Sadah) to 
retain their privileges and keep power even after 
Hureidah became part of a large political unity (the 
Qu'aiti State), are clearly documented. 


While the extensive amount of detail—some may 
be described as minutiae—does not lend itself to easy 
and casual reading, the serious student of the area, 
the Arabist and the political analyst will find it all 
highly useful in understanding how family, tribal, 
religious and class structures affect political attitudes 
in Hureidah and, by extension, in other parts of 
South Arabia. 


The study is solid and, on balance, objective. How- 
ever, one detects a strain of bias against the Al-Attas 
family. Perhaps that family’s contributions to the 
growth of Hureidah and its development into a viable 
community from its former status of a sleepy, inde- 
pendent town, could have been brought out a bit 
more, 


Mr. Bujra’s work, an empirical study, contains a 
number of tables, concise case studies which illustrate 
specific points discussed in the text and a number of 
photographs and maps, all of which contribute to the 
value of the work. 


A Jon S. Hanis, New York, New York, 


THE SHATTERED SILENCE: THE ELI COHEN AFFAIR, 
by Zwy Aldouby and Jerrold Ballinger. New York: 
Coward, McCann and Geoghegan, Inc., 1971. x + 

426 pages. Bibl. Notes. Index. $7.95. 


This is not the first book to describe the exploits 
of Eli Cohen, alias Kamal Amin Thäbit, nor is it 
likely to be the last, but it will probably be the best. 
Eli Cohen was Israel’s master spy, who, in the early 
1960s, took up residence in Damascus posing as a 
Syrian from Argentina, and became a confidant of 
many Ba'thi officers in the higher echelons of the 
Syrian government. The Syrians eventually caught up 
with Cohen, and he was executed in 1965 following 
his arrest and quick trial. While it may still be too 
early to define the precise rôle Cohen enjoyed during 
his days in Damascus, it is not too early to consider 
the whole Cohen affair as one important factor affect- 
ing intra-Ba'th Party feuding and hardening of atti- 
tudes in the mid-1960s, 


Although this book is in the tradition of some of 
its predecessors dealing with the same topic (e.g. Eli 
Ben-Hanan, Our Man in Damascus: Elie Cohn, MEJ 
23, no. 4 (1969), 558) in that it sensationalizes the 
the exploits of this spy for an Israeli and Western 
audience, it does dwell more on the Syrian years, the 
relations Cohen had with particular officers and offi- 
cials and what precise benefits the authors think 
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Cohen afforded Israeli intelligence. But the story of 
the book does not stop here: it is shortly to serve as 
the basis for a major motion picture. It is unfortunate 
that in an area where human distrust is so strong that 
such intrigues cannot be made merely episodes of 
history. To perpetuate the myths and realities of men 
like Eli Cohen is only to serve as a symbolic reassur- 
ance that such daring, but in a sense foolhardy, in- 
trigues have to exist. 


A MICHAEL VAN DUSEN, Washington, D. C. 


STRUCTURAL CHANGE AND ECONOMIC POLICY IN 
ISRAEL, by Howard Pack. New Haven: Yale Univ. 
Press, 1971. 232 pages. Appen. Bibl. $9.75. 


This is another in the series of studies published 
by the Economic Growth Center of Yale University. 
However, it differs from Donald Mead's Growth and 
Structural Change im the Egyptian Economy (the 
only other book on the Middle East published in this 
series) in many respects. The latter presents a classical 
analysis of the Egyptian economy; the former, a 
highly sophisticated analysis testing various hypotheses 
suggested in the considerable literature dealing with 
the processes and problems of economic development. 
Nonetheless, some of the conclusions reached by Pack 
are worthy of note by Middle East scholars as well 
as others. 


The author confines his analysis to the 1950-67 
period, £e. the period following the Armistice Agree- 
ments between Israel and the Arabs, and the Six Day 
War of June 1967. However, most of his analysis 
deals with the 1954-65 period which was typified by 
an almost steady rate of economic growth. He makes 
only brief mention of the 1948-51 period of mass 
immigration and of the 1952-53 recession. The re- 
cession, which began towards the end of 1965 and 
continued until 1967, is characterized as “Keynesian” 
(p. 18)— a regrettable over-simplification. Although 
certain exogenous factors intensified the recession, it 
was partly a result of faulty government policies as 
well as structural defects in the economy. 


The author disputes the widespread view that large 
capital inflows were a necessary condition for Israel's 
high rate of economic growth between 1954 and 
1964. He argues that, in the absence of foreign aid, 
domestic saving would have been much higher, and 
that the growth rate of GNP would have been 9.3 
per cent annually, instead of 11.4 per cent—in any 
case, a very high rate by international standards. (p. 
220). 


While criticizing some of the government’s eco- 
nomic policies, the author gives high marks on the 
whole to the country's leadership. In contrast with 
many other developing countries, very little corruption 
occurred and there was a general consensus of views 
tegarding national and social goals. The leadership 
was highly motivated and espoused national rather 
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than narrow class interests. Although one can think 
of exceptions to this generalization, Pack’s assessment 
is shared by. many others. The leadetship put great 
emphasis on raising educational levels, a necessary 
precondition for economic growth. The egalitarian 
philosophy tended to reduce conflicts between various 
groups, with each group vying for a greater share of 
the national income, Hence, he argues, “the perception 
by most income classes that continued gains in their 
living standards will depend upon the growth of na- 
tional income, rather than the diversion of an increas- 
ing share toward themselves.” (p. 228). Many Israelis 
would, I believe, tend to dispute the accuracy of this 
statement. Nevertheless, the author’s conclusion that 
in countries at a similar stage of development “gov- 
ernment motivation (and performance is) a sufficient 
condition for (economic growth)” (p. 232) is worthy 
of careful consideration. 

A ELIYAHU KANOVSEY, State University of New 

York at Stony Brook. 
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al-Misriyah, 1970. 26 pages. Maps. £E 0.18. 

Kuwait Journey. By John Daniels. Luton, England: 
White Crescent Press, Ltd, 1971. 189 pages. 
Photos. £2.90. 

al-Kuwayt (Kuwait). By ‘Aziz Muhammad Habib. 
Cairo: Anglo-Egyptian Bookshop, 1971. 175 pages. 
Illus. Maps. Bibl. £E 0.35. 

Notes on the Bedouins and Wababys. By Henry A. 
Burd. New York: Johnson Reprint Corp, 1971. 
2 vols. in 1. $8.00. Reprint of 1831 London 
edition. 

Socotra: An Archaeological Reconnaissance in 1967. 
By Brian Doe. Miami, Fla.: Field Research Projects, 
1970, xxi + 156 pages. Illus, Maps. Notes. Bibl. 
No price indicated. 


Egypt, Sudan, Libya 


The Aswan High Dam, By Yusuf Shibl. Beirut: The 
Arab Institute for Research and Publishing, 1971. 
128 peges. Tables. Bibl. $6.00 or LL 18. 
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Desalting Technology for Middle Eastern Agriculture: 
An Economic Case Study. By Jerome J. Fried and 
Milton C. Edlund. New York: Praeger, 1971. xv 
+ 86 pages. Tables. Appen. $12.50. With con- 
centration on Egypt. 

The Eastern Libyans: Am Essay. By Eric Bates. Lon- 
don: Frank Cass, 1970. xii -]- 298 pages. Illus. 
Plates. Maps. Bibl. $27.50. First published in 1914. 

Egypte, le Nil égyptien. et soudanais, du delta à 
Khartoum, By Dimitri Meeks and Jean Jacques 
Fauvel, Paris: Hachette, 1971. 788 pages. Illus, 
Bibl. NF 62. 

Fi a'qab al-thawrah al-Misriyah (History of Egypt, 
1921-1951}. By ‘Abd al-Rahmän al-Ráfri. Cairo: 
Dar al-Sha'b, 1969. Bibl, £E 0.25. 

Fragments from the Cairo Genizab in the Freer Col- 
lection. Ed. by R. Gottheil and W. H, Worrell. 
New York: Johnson Reprint Corp., 1971. $20.00. 
Reprint of 1927 London edition. 

Jammáà', qitharat al-insániyab wa-al-nubigh (Jammá', 
Lyre of Mankind and Genius}. Study of Idris 
Muhammad Jamma' (fl. 1949), Sudanese poet. By 
Muhammad Hijäz Mudaththir. Khartoum: al-Där 
as-Stidaniyah, 1970. 126 pages. £S 0.30. 

Labor Force and Employment in Egypt: A Demo- 
graphic and Socio-economic Analysis. By Mostafa 
H. Nagi. New York: Praeger, 1971. xviii + 269 
pages. Bibl. Tables. $17.50. 

Min al-adab al-sha'bi ft al-Sudan {Folk Literature in 
the Sudan}. By ‘Abd al-Majid ‘Abidin. Khartoum: 
al-Dar al-Sidaniyah, 196?. 146 pages. £S 0.30. 

Misr tabta al-silab {Military History of Egypt}. By 
Muhammad Faysal ‘Abd al-Mun'im. Cairo: Makta- 
bat al-qähirah al-jadidah, 1971. 560 pages. Bibl. 
Illus, Maps. £E 1.50. 

Muqaddimah fir tarikb al-mamalik al-Islamiyah fi 
al-Sudan al-Shargi, 1450-1821 (Introduction to the 
History of the Islamic Kingdoms in the Eastern 
Sudan, 1450-1821). By Yusuf Fadl Hasan, Cairo, 
1971. 157 pages. £E 0.45. 

The Nile. By Sir Ernest Alfred Budge. Westport, 
Conn.: Negro Univs. Press, 1970. xx + 1094 
pages. Illus, Fascim, Maps. Plans. $32.50. Reprint 
of the 1912 edition. 

The Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia, and the Sword 
Hunters of the Hamran Arabs. By Sir Samuel 
White Baker. New York: Johnson Reprint Corp. 
1971. $30.00. Reprint of 4th edition, London, 
1867. 

Planning for Development in Libya: The Exceptional 
Economy in the Developing World. By Rawle 
Farley. New York: Praeger, 1971. 349 pages. 
$18.50. 

Rural Politics in Nasser's Egypt: A Quest for Legiti- 
macy. By James B. Mayfield. Austin: Univ. of 
Texas Press, 1971. xvi + 259 pages, Appen. Bibl, 
Index. $8.50. : 

Tarikh quwat difa al-Sūdān {History of Defence 
Forces in the Sudan, 1925-1955}. By ‘Abd al- 
Rahman al-Fiki. Khartoum: al-Där as-Südäniyah, 
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1971, 152 pages. Illus. Tables. Maps. £S 0.50. 
Tashri'at. al-ta'awun (Laws, Regulations and Legal 
Decisions Concerning Cooperatives in the UAR}. 
By Shams al-Din Khafaji, Cairo: Maktabat al- 
Shabab, 1971 .2 vols. Bibl. No price indicated, 


Fertile Crescent and Cyprus 


Chypre. By Liliane Princet and Nikos Athanasiou. 
Paris: Le Seuil, 1971. 190 pages. NF 7. 

Cyprus Invitation, By William Forwood. London: 
Garnstone Press, 1971. 169 pages. Illus. Map. Bibl. 
Index. £1.80. 

Education in the Hashimite Kingdom of Jordan: A 
Report Submitted to the League of Arab States. 
Amman: Educational Documentation Centre, 1970. 
21 pages. No price indicated. 

Letters from the Levant. Lady Mary Montagu. New 
York: Arno, 1971. 283 pages. $14.50. Reprint of 
1838 edition. 

Rendezvous in Cyprus. By Barbara Toy. London: J. 
Murray, 1970. ix + 147 pages. Plates, Illus. Map. 
Index. $10.00, Description and travel. 

The Role of Government in the Industrialization of 
Irag. By F. Jalal. London: Frank Cass & Co., 1971. 
160 pages. £3.50. 


Israel 


The Arab World and Israel. By Ahmad El-Kodsy 
and Eli Lobel. New York: Monthly Review Press, 
1970. 137 pages. $2.25. 

Border Kibbutz, By Michael Gorkin. New York: 
Grosset & Dunlap, 1971. $6.95. 

Caution: Zionism! By Yuri Ivanov. Moscow: Progress 
Publishers, 1970. 174 pages. No price indicated. 

David's Sling. By Shimon Peres, New York: Random 
House, 1971. 322 pages. $8.95. 

al-Fikr al-Sihytini wa-al-siyäsab al-Yabüdiyab: dirasah 
tabliliyab {Zionist Thought and Jewish Politics: An 
Analytical Study}. By Mustafa al-Sa'dani. Cairo, 
1971. xiv + 339 pages. Bibl. £E 0.60. 

Israel: À Personal History. By David Ben-Gurion, 
New York: Crowell. Announced for Ja '72. $20.00. 

Israel is Alive and Well and Full of People. By Dan 
Kala. Los Angeles: Mata Books, 1971. 96 pages. 
Ilus. $10.00. 

Self-fulfillment through Zionism. Comp. by Shlomo 
Bardin. Freeport, New York: Books for Libraries, 
1971. 128 pages. Refs. BibL Reprint of 1943 
edition, $9.50. 

The Shaping of Jewish History: A Radical Interpre- 
tation. By Ellis Rivkin. New York: Scribners. 
Announced for O '71. $6.95. 

A Survey of Americen-lsraeli Relations, By Leila 
Kadi. Beirut: Center for Palestine Studies, 1971. 


THE MIDDLE EAST JOURNAL 


278 pages. NF 3.50. Available from P.O. Box 
1691, Beirut, Lebanon. 


Maghrib 


Algeria and Theories of Revolution: Some Preliminary 
Evaluations. By 1. William Zartman. New York: 
New York University, Department of Political Sci- 
ence, 1971. 38 pages. Paper presented at Confer- 
ence on North Africa, Middle East Institute, Colum- 
bia University, March 1971. No price indicated. 

Cultural Problems and Social Structure: The Cam- 
paign for Arabization in Morocco, By Abdallah 
Laroui. Rabat: Mohammed V University, Dept. of 
History, 1971. 28 pages. Paper presented at Confer- 
ence on North Africa, Middle East Institute, Colum- 
bia University, March 1971. No price indicated. 

Current Dynamics in North Africa. By David D. 
Newsom. Washington: U.S. Dept. of State, 1971. 
16 pages. Paper presented at Conference on North 
Africa, Middle East Institute, Columbia University, 
March 1971. No price indicated. 

Language and Cultural Identity in North Africa. 
Washington: U.S. Dept. of State, 1971. 25 pages. 
Paper presented at Conference on North Africa, 
Middle East Institute, Columbia University, March 
1971. No price indicated. 

Morocco Under Colonial Rule. By R. Bidwell, .Lon- 
don: Frank Cass & Co, 1971. Details to be 
announced. 

Narrative of a Journey to Morocco. By Thomas 
Hodgkin, New York: Arno Press, 1971. xii + 183 
pages. Illus. $7.00. Reprint of the 1866 edition. 

Local Leadership Characteristics of the Istiglal Party 
of Morocco. By Louis J. Cantori. Los Angeles: 
University of California, Dept. of Political Science, 
1971. 24 pages. Paper presented at Conference on 
North Africa, Middle East Institute, Columbia Uni- 
versity, March 1971. No price indicated. 

The Present State of the Empire of Morocco. By Louis 
Saveur de Chenier. New York: Johnson Reprint 
Corp, 1971. $30.00. Reprint of London, 1788 
edition. 

Die Sahara: Oder, von Oase zu Oase. By Josef Cha- 
vanne, New York: Johnson Reprint Corp., 1971. 
$30.00. Reprint of Wien, 1879 edition. 

Les Travailleurs Algériens en France, By Ahsene 
Zehraoui. Paris: Maspero, 1971. 174 pages. NF 
14.80. 

The Tripolitan War, 1801-1805: America Meets the 
Menace of the Barbary Pirates. By Henry Castor. 
New York: Franklin Watts, 1971. 62 pages. $3.95. 

Tunisia's Policies and the Prerequisite Conditions for 
Success. By Rachid Driss. New York: Office of the 
Tunisian Ambassador to the United Nations, 1971. 
26 pages. Paper presented at Conference on North 
Africa, Middle East Institute, Columbia University, 
March 1971. No price indicated. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Vérités sur la Révolution algérienne. By Mohammed 
Lebedjaoui. Paris: Gallimard, 1970. 253 pages. 
NF 24. 


Western Window in the Arab World. By Leon 
Borden Blair. Austin: University of Texas Press, 
1971. Maps. Illus. Bibl. $8.50, A study of the im- 
pact of United States military personnel and their 
dependents on United States-Moroccan relations. 


Palestine Problem 


The Arab-Israel War: The Sinai Campaigns, 1956 
and 1967. Sialkot: Modern Book Depot, 1971. 
48 pages, Illus, Maps. Rs 3.00, 


Dalil harakat al-muqäwamah al-Filastiniyah (Guide 
to the Palestinian Resistance Movement}. Beirut: 
Palestine Liberation Organization Research Center, 
1971. 282 pages. No price indicated. 


Embassies in Crisis: Diplomats and Demagogues Be- 
hind the Six-Day War. By Michael Bar-Zohar. 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1971. 279 
pages. $8.95. 


A Just Peace in the Mideast: How Can It Be 
Achieved? By I. L. Kenen. Washington: American 
Enterprise Institute for Public Policy Research, 
1971. 164 pages. Notes. $5.75. 


The Myth of the Guerrilla: Revolutionary Theory and 
Malpractice. By J. Bowyer Bell. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1971. xiv + 268 pages. Notes. Bibl. 
Index, $7.95. Includes a chapter on the Palestinian 
guerrillas, 


The UN and the Palestinian Refugees: A Study in 
Non-Territorial Administration. By Edward H. 
Buehrig. Bloomington: Indiana Univ. Press, 1971. 
xvi -+ 189 pages. Appens. Notes. Index. $8.50. 


Turkey 


The Republic of Armenia, Vol. 1: 1918-1919. By 
Richard G. Hovannisian. Berkeley: Univ. of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1972. xxiii + 476 pages. Illus. Maps. 
Bibl. Glossary. Index. $15.00. 


Travel in the Slavonic Provinces of Turkey-in-Europe. 
By Georgena Muir Mackenzie & A. P. Irby. New 
York: Arno Press, 1971. xxxii + 687 pages. Illus. 
Maps. Bibl. $23.00. Reprint of 1866 edition. 


Turkey: An Introductory Geography. By J. C. Dewd- 
ney. New York: Praeger, 1971. x + 204 pages. 
Maps, Index. $7.50. 


Turkmenische Herrscher des 15. Jahrhunderts in 
Persien und Mesopotamien nach dem Tarih al- 
Giyati. Islamkundliche Unteruchungen, Bd. 6. By 
Marianne Schmidt-Dumont. Freiburg: K. Schwarz, 
1970. 250 pages. Map. DM 24. 
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Medieval History 


Der Diwan des Abz Nuwas, By Ewald Wagtier. Wies- 
baden: Franz Steiner Verlag. Approximately 368 
pages. About DM 56. Announced for 1972. 

al-Imérab al-Mazyadiyah: dirásab fi wad'ba al-siyasi 
wa-aligtisadi wa-al-ijtimat, 387-558 AH. {The 
Mazyadid Dynasty: A Study of its Political, Social 
and Economic Situation, 997-1162}. By ‘Abd al- 
Jabbar Naji. Basrah: Dar al-Taba'ah al-Hadithah, 
1970. 328 pages. ID 0.75. 

Islam and the Trade of Asia, Ed. by D. S. Richards. 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1971. vi + 266 pages. Illus. $10. 

al-Jabbab al-Islamiyab fs ‘asr al-Huraib al-Salibiyah 
{The Islamic Front During tbe Crusades}. Vol. 1. 
By Hamid Ghunaym ‘Abii Sa'id. Cairo: Maktabat 
al-Shabab, 1971. Bibl. £E 0.85. 

Ma'a al-qa'id al-rzbi lil-sha'b [With the Spiritual 
Leader of the People]. By ‘Ali al-Jambaláti and 
Ahmad Muhammad Hasan. Cairo: Maktabat al- 
Anjilu al-Misriyah, 1971. 238 pages. Bibl. £E 0.50. 
Study of the religious, social and political attitudes 
of the Muslim scholar, ‘Izz al-Din ‘Abd al-'Aziz ibn 
‘Abd al-Salam al-Sulami (ca. 1182-1262). 

Medieval India: À Miscellany. Vol. 1. By India 
Aligarh. New York: Asia Pub., 1971. Tables, Refs. 
Bibl. $12.00. 

The Origins of the Safawids: Shi'ism, Safism and the 
Gulat. By Michael M. Mazzaoui. Wiesbaden: Franz 
Steiner Verlag. Approximately 115 pages. About 
DM 28, Announced for 1972. 


Modern History and Politics 


The Balkan Trial. By Frederick Moore. New York: 
Arno Press, 1971. xi + 296 pages. Illus, Map. 
$18.00. Reprint of 1906 edition. 

Conflict in the Middle East, By P. J. Vatikiotis. Chi- 
cago: Aldine-Atherton, 1971, 215 pages. $6.95. 
Crisis of Diplomacy: Three Wars and After. By 
Abdul-Hafez M. Elkordy. San Antonio: Naylor, 

1971. xii + 296 pages. Maps. Bibl. $7.95. 

The Emergence of the Palestinian-Arab National 
Movement, 1918-1929, (In Hebrew). By Yehoshua 
Porath. Jerusalem, 1971. 250 pages. Notes, Bibl. 
Index. No price indicated. 


A History of O.P.E.C. By Fuad Rouhani. New York: 
Praeger, 1971. xvi + 276 pages. Tables, Bibl. 
$17.50. 

Malta and the End of Empire. By Dennis Austin. 
London: Frank Cass & Co., 1971. xii +- 132 pages. 
£2.50. 


The Middle East and U.S.-Soviet Relations: A Report 
on the Views of Leading Citizens im Thirty-Four 
Cities. Ed. by Rolland Bushner. N. Y.: Council on 
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Foreign Relations, 1971. 26 pages. No price indi- 
cated. 

Nationalism and War in the Near East. Ed. by Lord 
Courtney of Penwith. New York: Arno, 1971. xxvi 
+ 428 pages. $18.50. Reprint of 1915 edition. 


Revolutions and Military Rule in the Middle East. 
Vol, 2, The Arab States: Part 1, Iraq, Syria, Leba- 
non and Jordan. New York: Robert Speller, 1971. 
$12.50. 

Settler Colonialism in Southern Africa and the Middle 
East. By George Jabbour. Khartoum: University of 
Khartoum Press, 1971. No price indicated. 


The Slave Trade. By Oliver Ransford. London: John 
Murray, 1971. 302 pages, £3.50. 

Tarikh al-silat bayna al-Hind wa-al-bilad al-‘Arabiyah 
{A History of Indo-Arab Relations}. By Muham- 
mad Ismail Nadawi. Beirut: Dar al-Fath, 1970. 
276 pages. LL 4.50. 


Economics and Sociology 


Demographic Measures and Population Growth in 
Arab Countries, Cairo: Cairo Demographic Centre, 
1970. xvi + 326 pages, Tables. Graphs. Charts. 
Appens. $12.00. 


From Peasant to Farmer: A Revolutionary Strategy for 
Development, By Raanan Weitz. New York: Co- 
lumbia Univ. Press, 1971. xvi + 247 pages. Notes. 
Index, $10.00. Based on the authors experience 
in the Land Settlement Department of the Jewish 
Agency in Palestine. 

The Growth of Firms, Middle Eas? Oil and Other 
Essays. By Edith Penrose, London: Frank Cass & 
Co. Ltd., 1971. ix + 336 pages. Notes. $12.50. 

Manpower for Development: Perspectives on Five 
Continents. By Eli Ginzberg. New York: Praeger 
Publishers, 1971. ix + 317 pages. Sources. Notes. 
Index. $10.00. 


Succession in the Muslim Family. By Noel James 
Coulson. Cambridge, England: Cambridge Univ. 
Press, 1971. v + 286 pages. Refs. Bibl. $14.00. 

al-Tarbiyah wa-bina al-mujtama’ al-Arabi (Educa- 
tion and the Building of the Arab Society}. By 
Muhammad  Labib al-Nijjihi. Cairo: Anglo- 
Egyptian Bookshop, 1971. ix + 344 pages. Bibl. 
£E 1.00. 


The Ways of the Desert, 9th rev. ed. By General E. 
Daumas. Austin, Tex.: Univ. of Texas Press, 1971. 
xiii + 193 pages. Illus. Gloss. Bibl. Index. $6.75. 


al-Watan al-'Arabi {The Arab World, with Special 
Reference to Economic Geography}. By Muhammad 
‘Abd al-Ghani Su'üdi, Cairo: al-Maktabat al- 
Namüdhjiyah, 1970. xiii + 643 pages. Illus. Maps. 
Bibl, £E 1.50. 
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Linguistics, Literature and the Arts 


The Armenian Cookbook. By Rachel Hogrogian. New 
York: Atheneum, 1971. xxi + 152 pages. Illus, 
$7.95. 

The Art of the Copts. By Pierre M. Du Bourget. Tr. 
by Caryll Hay-Shaw. New York: Crown, 1971. 234 
pages. Illus. Map. Plates. $6.95. 

Assignation in Algeria. By John Lee. New York: 
Walker, 1971. 203 pages. $5.95. Fiction. 

Current Trends in Linguistics. Vol. 6: Linguistics in 
South West Africa and North Africa Ed. by 
Thomas A. Sebeok. The Hague: Mouton, 1970. 
$36.00. Available from Humanities Press, New 
York, 

Guide to Eastern Literatures, Ed, by David M. Lang. 
New York: Praeger Publishers, 1971. x + 466 
pages. Index. $15.00. 

Living on the Dead. Tr. by Misha Louvish. New 
York: McCall, 1971. 249 pages. $6.95. Fiction; 
UNESCO collection of representative works, Israeli 
series, 

Manuscrits du couvent de Belmont. By Rachid Haddad 
and Faez Freijate. Beirut: Dar al-Kalima, 1970. 
161 pages. No price indicated. 

The Miracle Play of Hasan and Husain, Collected 
from Oral Tradition. By Lewis Pelly, Westmead, 
Eng.: Gregg Internat. Publishers, 1970. No price 
indicated. Revised, with explanatory notes by 
Arthur N. Wollaston. 

Moderne Tärkische Lyrik: eine Anthologie. Stuttgart: 
Schriftenreihe des Instituts für Auslandsbeziehun- 
gen, 1971. 250 pages. No price indicated. 

Riwayat al-lughah {The Story of Language}. By ‘Abd 
al-Hamid al-Shalaqani. Cairo: Dar al-Ma'arif, 1971. 
399 pages. Bibl. £E 0.80. Dissertation on the trans- 
mission of the Arabic language through scholars 
and works. 

al-Sba'it al-Sädäni al-Tijani Yüsuf Bashir (Study of 
al-Tijäns Yäsuf Bashir (1912-1937), Sudanese 
Poet}. By Ahmad ‘Abd Allah Sami, Khartoum: al- 
Dar as-Südäntyah, 1970. 118 pages. Bibl. £S 0.30. 

Studien zur Poetik der altarabischen Quaside. By 
Renate Jacobi. Wiesbaden: F, Steiner, 1971. xv + 
219 pages. Bibl. No price indicated. 

Tamazight Verb Structure: A Generative Approach. 
By Ernest T. Abdel-Massih. Bloomington: Indiana 
Univ. Press, 1971. 141 pages. Appen. Notes. Bibl. 
No price indicated. Volume 2 of the Indiana Uni- 
versity African Series. A study of the structure of 
the unaugmented verb stem of Tamazight, the main 
Berber dialect spoken in the middle Atlas moun- 
tains of Morocco. 

Tatawwur al-adab al-baditb fi Misr (History of Arabic 
Literature in- Egypt, 1798-1939}. By Ahmad Hay- 
kal. Cairo: Dar al-Ma‘ärif, 1971. 433 pages. Bibl. 
£E 1.20. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Religion and Philosophy 


Christian and Muslim in Africa. By Noel Q. King. 
New York: Harper and Row, 1971. xiv + 153 
pages. Refs, Bibl. $5.95. 

Concept of Muslim Culture in Iqbal. By Mohammad 
Mazharuddin Siddiqi. Islamabad, Pakistan: Islamic 
Research Institute, 1970. viii + 144 pages. Bibl, 
Rs 10, 

The Cult of the Seer in the Ancient Middle East. By 
Violet MacDermot. Berkeley: Univ. of California 
Press, 1971. xii + 783 pages. Notes. General Bibl. 
Medical Bibl. Quotation Index. General Index. 
$24.00. 

L'Islam Noir. By Vincent Monteil. Paris: Le Seuil, 
1971. 418 pages. NF 30. 

Der Islam unter der Inquisition: Die Monisco- 
broxesse in Toledo, 1575-1610, By Peter Dressen- 
dônfer, Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner Verlag. Approxi- 
mately 250 pages. About DM 46. Announced for 
1972. 

The Jerusalem Bible. Ed. by Alexander Jones. Garden 
City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 1971. xi + 358 pages. 
Maps, $9.95; $5.95 in paper. 

al-Máddiyab wa-al-mitbaliyab fi falsafat Ibn Rushd 
(Materialism and Idealism in the Philosophy of Ibn 
Rushd}. By Muhammad ‘Imärah. Cairo: Dar al. 
Ma'arif, 1971. 110 pages. £E 0.30. 

Mohammed: the Man and his Faith. By Tor Andrae. 
Tr. by Theophil Menzel. Freeport, New York: 
Books for Libraries, 1971. 247 pages. Refs. Bibl. 
Reprint of 1936 edition. $12.00. 

al-Mu'jam al-falsafi {Philosophy Vocabulary}. By 
Murad Wahbah. Cairo: Dar al-thagáfat al-jadidat, 

. 1971. 256 pages. £E 1.00. 

A Muslim Commentary on the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights. By Sultan Hussein Tabandeh. 
Trans. from the Persian by F. J. Goulding. Guild- 
ford, Eng.: F. J. Goulding, 1970, xii + 96 pages. 
10s. 

Nahjul balagha: sermons, letters and sayings of 
Hazrath ‘Ali, 2nd ed. By Caliph ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib 
(ca, 600-661). Trans. by Syed Mohammed Askari 
Jafery. Karachi: Khorasan Islamic Centre, 1971, 
568 pages. Rs 25. 


Paperbacks 


The Arab Cold War. 3rd ed. By Malcolm H, Kerr. 
New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1971. 156 pages. 
Bibl. Index. $1.95. 

The Arab World: From Nationalism to Revolution. 
Ed. by Abdeen Jabara and Janice Terry. Wilmette, 
Il: The Medina Univ. Press, 1971. xvi 4- 204 
pages. Appen. $3.50. 

Attitudes Toward Jewish Statehood in the Arab 
World, Ed. by Gil Carl Al Roy. New York: Amer- 
ican Academic Association for Peace in the Middle 
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East, 1971. 187 pages. $2.95. 

CENTO: The Forgotten Alliance. By Guy Hadley. 
Sussex: Univ. of Sussex, Institute for the Study of 
International Organization, 1971. 47 pages. $2.00. 

The Class Nature of Israel and Other Essays. By the 
Israeli Socialist Organization. Reprints from the 
New Left Review, $0.50. Available from MERIP, 
P.O. Box 3122, Columbia Heights Sta., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 20010. 

Dances of Anatolien Turkey. By Metin And. New 
York: Johnson Reprint Corp., 1971. $4.00. Reprint 
of 1959 edition. 

The Divan of Gada. By Janos Eckmann. Blooming- 
ton, Ind.: Univ. of Indiana Publications, 1971. 
Uralic and Altaic Series. 249 pages. Glossary. Facs. 
No price indicated, 

Facts About Israel 1971, Ed. by Misha Louvish. Jeru- 
salem: Keter Books, 1971. 188 pages. Illus. Charts. 
Maps. Selected Reading List, $1.95. Available from 
International Scholarly Book Services, Inc., P.O. 
Box 4347, Portland, Oregon 97208. 

For Court, Manor and Church: Education in Medieval 
Europe. Ed. by Donna R. Barnes. Minneapolis, 
Minn.: Burgess Publishing Co., 1971. vi + 200 
pages. Bibl. Index. $2.95. Includes brief articles on 
"Muslim Medieval Medical Education” and "Mus- 
lim Contributions to Medical Scholarship” by M. 
Nakosteen. 

Imperialism in the Arab-Persian Gulf. Research Re- 
port No. 2, Washington: Middle East Research and 
Information Project, 1971. $0.25. 

Islam, A Way of Life. By Phillip Hitti. Chicago: 
Regency, 1971. 198 pages. Maps. Bibl. $1.95. 

Israel and Imperialism. By the Israeli Socialist Or- 
ganization, n.d. $0.20. Available from MERIP, 
P.O. Box 3122, Columbia Heights Sta., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 20010. 

Israeli Black Panthers. Research Report No. 3. Wash- 
ington: Middle East Research and Information 
Project, 1971. $0.25. 

Islam and the Race Question. By ‘Abd al-‘Aziz ‘Abd 
al-Qadir Kamil, Paris: UNESCO, 1970. 65 pages. 
$1.00. 

The Maghreb in the Modern World: Algeria, Tunisia, 
Morocco. By Samir Amin. Baltimore: Penguin, 
1971. 256 pages, $2.25. 

Middle Eastern Political Systems. By Dankwart A. 
Rustow. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 
1971. 114 pages. $2.75. 

Die Modestianischen und die Konstantinischen Bau- 
ten am Heiligen Grabe zu Jerusalem. By Anton 
Baumstark. New York: Johnson Reprint Corp., 
1971. $8.00. Reprint of Paderborn edition, 1915. 

Quaternary Stratigraphy and Climate in the Near 
East. By Karl Wilhelm Butzer. New York: John- 
son Reprint Corp., 1971. Reprint of Bonn, 1958 
edition. 

La Question Arabe et le Congo: 1883-1892. By P. 
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Sir: 

I have read with interest Professor Alnasrawi's 
article “The Changing Pattern of Iraq’s Foreign 
Trade,” published in your Autumn 1971 edition. 
Iam puzzled by some errors of computation and 
reporting in some of the data that I have ex- 
amined and would very much like Professor 
Alnasrawi's clarification. 

On page 482 he states that "Iraq's gross na- 
tional product during the period 1957-1969, the 
time period chosen for our analysis, increased 
from ID413 million to ID880 million. ...” On 
page 483, Table I, the increase is reported to be 
ID860. Which one is correct? 

On page 482 he states, “On a per capita basis 
GNP increased by 46 percent, imports declined 
by 16.9 percent ...” Based on data given in 
Table I, page 483, different results can be 
obtained: 
1—Per capita GNP was ID413 million _ 

63 million 
ID65.55 for 1957. In 1969 it was YD860 million 
9.2 million 
—]1D93.47. This is an increase of 42.59 percent 








( A = 19 ) instead of 46 percent. 
2—Per capita imports was ID112.1 million — — 
6.3 million 
ID17.79 in 1957. It decreased to ID155.2 million 
9.2 million 
=ID16.86 in 1969. This is a decrease of 5.23 
percent Grea 12) instead of 16.9 percent. 


Furthermore, there is a lack of consistency in 
data reported in Tables I-IV. I have added data 


on Tables II, III and IV and compared it with 
those of Table I. There are 15 instances where 
data on Table I do not compare with those of 
other three tables by a margin of more than 0.1 
up or down which is permissible for rounding 
purposes. I have underlined those 15 instances 
in the table I have attached. 


Also, it is not quite clear whether GNP is in 
constant prices or current prices. Data for im- 
ports and exports are generally in current prices. 
If GNP is in constant prices, a bias equal to the 
change in cost of living index from 1957-1969 
has been introduced in the computations related 
to GNP. 


Finally, on page 482 he states that, “However, 
Iraq's foreign trade is also subject to the influ- 
ence of other factors, such as revenues from oil, 
which have a direct effect on the pace of devel- 
opment expenditures and consequently on 
foreign trade; . . .” Yet, he excludes any analysis 
of the impact of oil on trade on the basis of 
being “outside the realm of Iraq foreign trade 
policy...” (footnote #2). 


Such an exclusion leaves the reader with two 
types of questions. First, what is the impact of 
oil on Iraq’s trade? Second, what is the condition 
of the Iraq’s balance of payment? Surely Iraq 
could not have afforded to accumulate a deficit 
of ID100-120 million (ID1=$3.1) annually 
from 1957-1969. 


FERYDOON FIROOZI 
Northeastern Illinois University 
Chicago 
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TABLE L A comparison of exports and imports of Iraq as reported in Professor A. Alnasrawi’s. 
"The Changing Pattern of Iraq's Foreign Trade.” The Middle East Journal, Vol. 25, No. 4, Autumn ' 
1971, pp. 481-90. EXIT 


(millions of Iraqi dinars) 

Year Imports? Imports? Imports? Exports Exports? Exports d 
1957 1121 — 1120 110.6 129 128 130, 
1958 99.8 99.9 “100.0 143 14.6 . 144 
1959 994 994 7 944 115 116 Hi 
1960 1244 1250 1244 8.0 8.0 ~ 8.0 
1961 133.5 1335 133.4 7.9 7.8 79 
1962 127.7 ^ 1276 1277 195 194 192 
1963 112.5 1124 112.5 167 16.7 169 
1964 146.7 1467 146.5 153 149 155 
1965 ^ 1618 1618 1617 181 185 182 
1966 175.1 1751 175.1 232 232 23.1 
1967 1504 1504 150.5 207 20.7 204 
1968 143.4 1434 143.2 23.0 23.0 238 
1969 1552 1539 1531 23.0 22.9 223 





a Imports and exports as reported in Table I, p. 483. 
b Imports and exports when their components are totaled. The components are reported in Table II, p, 484. 


r Imports when the values of imports from various countries are totaled, The values are reported in Table IH, 
p. 487. 


à Exports when the value of exports to various countries are totaled. The values are reported in Table IV, 
p. 489. 
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POLITICAL INTEGRATION AND 
REGIONALISM IN SYRIA 


Michael H. Van Dusen 


N COMPARISON to many developing countries, Syria has had demonstrable 
success in grappling with some of the many problems of economic and 
political development over the last quarter century.” The tasks ahead, 

however, are not few in number and the Syrians themselves would be the 
first to admit it. One of the greatest obstacles to political integration in 
developing societies is regionalism or localism. Within the context of the 
Arab Middle East, local loyalties continue, to a large extent, to define the 
nature of political commitments. This article seeks to define the nature of 
regionalism in Syria and to assess the relative influence of personal and 
parochial loyalties on the political and ideological commitments of some 
Syrians of the post-World War Two generation. This generation is comprised 
of those Syrians who completed their education in the late 1940s, the first 
years of independence, and who became the core of the new Syrian political élite. 


Regionalism in Syria 


The coincidence of three factors has made regional loyalties and commit- 
ments the basis of political participation for many Syrians in the independence 
period. First, the development of a political consciousness has stressed supra- 
national and sub-national loyalties at the expense of a commitment to the 
nation state as a whole. Second, the traditional self-sufficiency of Syria’s various 


` regional centers has not been greatly diminished by recent development schemes. 


1. This relative success has recently been documented. Some of the better literature to appear in- 
clude the following: Muhammad Fayiz al-Tall, al-Mujtama' al-Arabi al Siri fi Dawla al-Haditha 
(Dimashq: al-Matba'a al-Ta'awuniya, 1967); Samir A. Makdisi, "Syria: Rate of Economic Growth 
and Fixed Capital Formation, 1936-1968,” Middle East Journal vol. 25, no. 2 (1971); B. Hansen, 
Economic Development in Syria (Santa Monica: Rand Corp., 1969); Georges Vincent, “Des jardins 


1 sur l'Oronte au barrage de l'Euphrate: la Syrie aujourd’hui” Revue de Défense Nationale, vol. 26 


(Jl '70); John Cooley's articles in the Christian Science Monitor, especially December 8 and 27, 


^ 1971; and Eric Rouleau, “The Syrian Enigma: What Is the Baath” in Irene Gendzier (ed.), Middle 


East Reader (New York: Pegasus, 1969). 


A MICHAEL H. VAN DUSEN is Staff Consultant to the Subcommittee on the Near East of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs of the United States House of Representatives. In different form, 
this paper was presented at the annual meeting of the Middle East Studies Association in Denver, 
Colo., in November 1971. It is based on research done for his dissertation (“Intra- and Inter- 
Generational Conflict in the Syrian Military,” Johns Hopkins University, 1971). 
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Third, the politization of Syrian youth in the late 1940s and early 1950s 
occurred at the high school level, and therefore occurred before these young . 
men had moved into diverse careers or other sections of the country. The first. 
two factors are rooted in the history of Syria and other parts of the Arab world; 
the third, the politization of youth, reflects the particular proliferation of 
ideological parties in Syria immediately after independence. 


The Agro-City 

The traditional Arab agro-city is the focus of regional loyalties in countries 
such as Iraq and Syria? This geopolitical unit has remained important as the 
framework for social, political and economic participation in society. Syrian 
society is composed of nine such agro-cities: each includes one city of at least 
fifty thousand people, several large towns, and perhaps hundreds of villages 
in outlying areas. In the south there are four: Qunaytara, Suwayda’, Dir'a and 
Damascus? There are three in the more densely populated northwest: Ham, 
Hums and al-Ladhagiya. Aleppo (Halab) in the north is second only to 
Damascus in importance and size;* and Dayr al-Zür, center of the Jazira 
province, serves as an agro-center for both the fertile lands to its north and 
the desert areas south of it. Here I will focus on the four largest agro-cities: 
Damascus, Aleppo, Hama and al-Ladhaqiya. 

"Agro-city," both as a geographical unit and as a conceptual tool, has many 
useful characteristics. First, it defines the economic units of a predominantly 
agricultural economy: the city provides a vital marketing center for the sur- 
rounding villages. Second, it indicates a basic interdependence between the city 
and the surrounding agricultural lands: traditionally the villages depended 
on the city for protection, social services and economic facilities; the city, in 
turn, could not survive without the economic input from the villages." Third, 
these regional cities have traditionally been the focus of political activity: in 
the independence period, this has meant that national politics is often defined 
in terms of sub-national, regional interests. Communication patterns within 
the country also reflect the agro-city mosaic: the link between Damascus as 
the political capital and a Syrian village is usually through the regional city in 
whose area it is located; communications between agro-cities are minimal. 


2. This theme is discussed briefly in A. H. Hourani and S. M. Stern, eds., The Islamic City 
(Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1970), p. 16ff. 

3. Although the towns of Qunaytara, Suwayda’ and Dir'à are much smaller than the other agro- 
centers (in the 50,000 range), it can be argued that each is the center for a different network of 
villages. Their relationship to Damascus is not like that of Idlib or Kisr al-Shäghür to Aleppo or 
Raqqa or Abū Kamal to Dayr al-Zür. Thus, they should be considered separately. 

4. 'The Idlib area is really part of the Aleppo agro-city. 

5. À recent study on development states that regional market towns can play a critical rôle in 
modernization. See E, A. Johnson, The Organization of Space in Developing Countries (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1970), especially chapter 6. In Syria, such market towns already exist, but 
communications between them are not fully developed. 
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Finally, comparisons among sections of Syrian society can best be made in 
the context of the agro-city. In defining the agro-city, two factors are crucial: 
the ethnic population of the region as a whole and the distribution of ethnic 
groups within the region. For instance, in two regions of Syria, national minority 
groups constitute a majority in the local area: the Suwayda' area is largely 
Druze and the Ládhaqiya region is largely 'Alawi and Christian. In general, the 
combination of traditional millet patterns of ethnic differentiation and the 
policies of the French mandate authorities has tended to strengthen agro-city 
identification. However, social and geographical position within the region is 
also important: while the Druze are fairly evenly distributed throughout the 
Suwayda' region, the 'Alawis and Christians are located mainly in the rural 
periphery of al-Ladhaqiya. Furthermore, the traditional élite of Suwayda' was 
entirely Druze while the traditional élite of the Ladhaqiya region was both 
'Alawi and Sunni. Thus, the strong sense of regional identification that exists 
in both areas must be coupled with the relative lack of integration in the 
Ladhagiya region, on the one hand, and the stronger social cohesion in Suwayda' 
on the other. It is therefore not surprising that intra-regional tensions are greater 
in al-Ladhaqiya; indeed, many ‘Alawis consider Tartüs rather than al-Ladhaqiya 
their regional center. Such intra- and inter-regional variables will be important 
considerations throughout this paper. 

The most important fact of twentieth century Syrian history has been the 
complete political, social and economic ruin of the leading families in each 
agro-city. Many Syrians thought that with the demise of the old power structure, 
dominated by the scions of Damascus and Aleppo, the major obstacle to 
national integration would be removed. However, with the 1970s, the agro- 
center is still a geopolitical unit whose extreme importance is reflected in the 
political réle of the middle class and ex-peasant army officers from Hama in 
the 1950s and al-Lädhaqïya in the 1960s. 


Sub- and. Supra-National Loyalties 


Since independence, Syrian political consciousness has been expressed on 
two levels: although pan-Arab, Ba'th, Greater Syria and Palestinian slogans 
have become the focal points for many political movements, local, regional 
loyalties still influence political and social commitments. The many truncations 
of Syria since the turn of the century have stifled the development of any 
cohesive or definable loyalty to a Syrian nation state. The effects of these 
border changes on national integration may still be seen: on the one hand, 
borders are only technically respected and Arab identity is much stronger than 
Syrian identity; on the other, the lack of any middle ground loyalty has meant 
that local political struggles have been projected to the national political arena, 
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and, indeed, have dominated national politics, most notably in the cases of 
Hamä and al-Ladhaqiya. 


Syrian Youth after 1946 


Many factors contributed to the nature of political commitments made by 
Syrian youth in the early years of independence. In particular, the momentum 
of the independence movement, the presence of several ideological parties com- 
peting for their allegiance, and the social composition of government high 
schools helped to shape the political climate in the 1940s and 1950s. 


Three ideological parties—the Hizb al-Ba'th, the Hizb al-Qawmi al-Süri 
al-Ijtimai (SSNP), and, to a lesser degree, the Syrian Communist Party— 
competed for the loyalties of Syria’s high school and college students. These 
young Syrians, furthermore, proved enthusiastic audiences for these ideological 
groups, for they actively sought an alternative to the nature of political par- 
ticipation of the mandate and pre-mandate period. This is not to suggest that 
high school students in the 1920s and 1930s did not become politicized; the 
difference between pre- and post-independence high school students was in the 
nature of political alternatives available to each. The various para-military youth 
groups which offered the main channel for political participation for pre- 
independence youth appealed to only a handful.” The majority accepted the 
evolutionary road to independence advocated by their elders, thereby accepting 
a relatively passive political rôle for themselves? However, after independence 
and after the Sati‘ Husri educational reforms, a high school education became 
available to lower middle class and ex-peasant groups who were unwilling to 
accept the leadership of the older nationalists. i 


The lack of career options, which persisted after independence for those 
groups seeking social status and political expression, tended to intensify political 
activity in the few government-run high schools where lower middle class and 
ex-peasant sons were admitted? At independence, the political system was con- 
trolled by a "club" of fifty families, and the bottleneck caused by the expanding 
number of high school graduates who could not afford to continue their 
education at a university created frustrations and an "expectation gap" which 


6. In both Hamä and al-Ladhaqiya, there have been peasant-middle class alliances in the inde- 
pendence era designed to overthrow the existing local élite. In both cases, middle class and ex-peasant 
leadership dominated the alliance although certain benefits for the peasantry were achieved. It was, 
in a sense, natural that these two crowded areas would be the first centers of rural discontent. 

7. The main youth groups of the late 1930s were the League of National Action, the Steel Shirts, 
the White Shirts, and the Nationalist Youth movement. All tended to be very localized organizations. 

8. The National Bloc (al-Kutla al-Wataniya) was the main force, and of the youth movements, 
only the League for National Action joined the National Bloc. 

9. Syrian Arab Republic, “A Brief Outline of the Educational System in the Syrian Arab Republic 
with Special Emphasis on Progress between 1945 and 1962," Embassy of the Syrian Arab Republic, 
Office of the Cultural Attaché, Washington, D. C., 1963 (mimeographed), p. 2. 
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convinced many that the whole structure of Syrian society needed drastic 
alteration. Indeed, to identify this politically motivated but frustrated group, 
we need only look to the two careers by which they could achieve social and 
political status: the army and teaching. 


Equally as important as the extent of the frustration and the strength of 
the commitment to change among many of these lower class groups is the 
fact that their commitments were made while they were still in high school— 
that is, before they entered either the army or teaching. This fact has meant 
that their political and ideological loyalties reflect the local political situation 
in their particular agro-city. As a result, national parties have had to adapt to 
Syrian localism, becoming decentralized and cell-oriented; as a result, too, 
national parties continue to project intra-regional interests, the chief differences 
being that Hama and al-Ladhaqiya have replaced Damascus and Aleppo in 
prominence. 


Patterns of Commitments 


The two most important variables determining the nature of political com- 
mitments among Syrian high school students in the 1940s and 1950s were 
the impetus to their political involvement and their policy orientations. The 
nature of their commitment was either personal or non-personal. A non-personal 
commitment is a political orientation which is neither directly identifiable with 
a particular individual nor subject to another antecedent variable such as family 
or ascriptive influences: many non-personal commitments are ideological. How- 
ever, such commitments do not necessarily require party membership nor even 
a very deep understanding of the underlying theory of the party; for these 
reasons, it is preferable to identify these loyalties as non-personal rather than 
ideological. A personal commitment, on the other hand, is a political concern, 
ideological or otherwise, originating from loyalty or obligation to an individual, 
usually a friend or a relative. 


Their policy orientations were either regional or national. A regional or 
sub-national interest stresses the need for change at the local or agro-city level. 
Concern for policy changes at the national level reflects a greater appreciation 
of or exposure to the problems in the whole country. 


While these two factors define the underlying variables of political com- 
mitment, there is, as well, one other variable which must be considered. 
Traditional religious and family loyalties have, at times unconsciously, played 
a rdle in determining policy orientation despite the individual’s deep commit- 
ment to nationwide reform. In general, however, ascriptive loyalties among the 
post-independence generation are weakened or suppressed while non-personal 
and ideological orientations have become much more salient. 
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The nature of political commitments of members of the post-independence 
generation from Syria’s four major regions can be represented schematically: 


Basic Political Commitments to 
Social and Political Change 


Personal Non-Personal 


Regional al-Lädhaqiya 
National Aleppo 





An analysis of these four regions with particular reference to the commitments 
of some army officers—the major component of the new Syrian political élite— 
will highlight this typology. 

Despite the many differences that will emerge from the following compari- 
son of these four regions, certain constants remain. In each case, the independ- 
ence period has witnessed struggles, at times violent, between families of the 
pre-independence political élite seeking to consolidate their political and eco- 
nomic power after 1946 and middle class families seeking upward mobility 
and membership in the post-independence Syrian political élite. In the case 
of Hama and al-Ladhaqiya, it was peasant-middle class alliances that proved 
decisive in defeating the old élite, but the existence of such alliances does not 
at all imply that they worked for the equal benefit of both groups involved 
or depended on joint political action. In both cases, middle class political 
novitiates dominated the alliances locally and, in turn, played crucial rôles in 
national and party politics. 


Thus, in these four regions, it was the partially deprived, ex-peasant, middle 
and lower middle class families that have dominated Syrian politics since the 
mid-1950s.? But to say that such elements, denied any meaningful rôle by 
Syria’s former, upper class, political élite, came to represent Syria’s new political 
élite is to indicate that there has been fundamental political change in Syria 
since independence. This change can be clearly seen at the local level. 


Damascus, the urban capital, is a complex city in which politics differs 
greatly from section to section. Two quarters of the city were centers of exten- 
sive ideological recruitment in the 1940s. One of these sections, the Hayy 


10. One recent study called this group the “in-between, semi-urbanized, ex-peasant" class which 
can be seen in all Arab countries. This group plays a dominant rôle in Syria, Iraq and Egypt. See 
Enver M. Koury, The Patterns of Mass Movements in Arab Revolutionary-Progressive States (The 
Hague: Mouton, 1970), p. 614. 
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al-Akräd (Kurdish Quarter) was the birthplace and center of political activity 
of one of Syria’s most articulate and perceptive political leaders who nonetheless 
was never really able to communicate his charisma outside the Hayy. Khalid 
Bakdäsh, the secretary of the Syrian Communist Party and himself of middle 
class background, was able by the mid-1950s to win a seat in parliament but 
his appeal remained strongest among his fellow Kurds and he failed to gain 
acceptance among other groups." At this time, the Hayy was one of the poorer 
sections of the city, and Bakdäsh concentrated his efforts on eliminating the 
economic deprivations of his community. During the 1940s, his ideology led 
him to favor some important nationalist issues and oppose others: his ideology 
also led him to jail twice. Under these circumstances, it is easy to see why his 
program did not achieve instant or widespread popularity.” 

Another, more important section of the city, the Hayy al-Maydän, became 
a center of intense political activity in the 1940s. This district was largely 
Sunni Muslim and many men were active in trade.“ Because of this involve- 
ment in commerce, some of the wealthier families were able to move to the 
newer quarters of the capital in the 1940s; Abii Rummäna is an example. It 
was to this changing Maydan district that new arrivals to the city from the 
countryside migrated. In particular, the Maydän became the home for lower 
middle class migrants from the Jabal al-Durüz and the Hawran of southern 
Syria who came in search of a secondary education.” 

'The Tajhiz Secondary School was an important high school in this quarter. 
The founders of the Ba'th Party, Michel 'Aflaq and Saläh al-Din al-Baytär, 
taught in this school in the early years of World War Il; they later resigned 
in order to concentrate on political activities in this district where both had 
many local ties. However important the Maydan district in general, and the 
Tajhiz school in particular, were to the Ba'th Party in its initial stages of 
development, Damascene sons were not the only younger men involved in 
political activities in this quarter. In the early post-independence period, Ba'th 

11. Khalid Bakdash enjoyed high respect among other Syrian politicians, especially the Ba'th 
Party leaders, and among international communist leaders. In terms of the time of communist com- 
mitment, the ability to lead a movement and articulate a position, he ranks in the non-Soviet and 
non-Chinese sphere with Ho Chi Minh. Ho's ability to appeal to the sentiments of local nationalism, 
however, differentiates him from Bakdäsh. Both Ho and Bakdash, attracted to the communist move- 
ment through Paris, remained close to the French Communist Party. 

12. Bakdash’s power base remained in the Hayy: it was, in part, in the nature of agro-city politics 
that he was unable to move out and acquire broader support. Because the Syrian party was caught 
on the wrong side of some nationalist issues, Bakdash's support probably would not have grown 
even if he became a national politician. 

13. The party's early support for the Partition Plan for Palestine hurt Bakdash more than any 
other issue. 

14. There were some important Christian families in this Hayy: in particular, the 'Tu'mas, the 
Zurayqs, the ‘Aflags and the Safadis. 

15. In a typical agro-city pattern, the Maydan, on the southern side of the city, was where people 


of the Hawrán and Druze areas came to market and buy goods. Naturally, when people of the south 
moved to the city, they usually settled in this familiar quarter. 
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activities in this Hayy concentrated on the formation of the Jabal al-Durüz 
and Hawrän cells of the party: indeed, several of the first party members 
were from the countryside—rural students who came to the city for the sec- 
ondary education required to enter university." 

Equally important, the cells of the Ba'th that grew out of the Tajhiz school 
were personally tied to ‘Aflaq, al-Baytär and the other founders of the party. 
Illustrative of this point is the fact that the three Damascene army officers 
involved with the emerging Ba'th Party in the 1940s all had personal ties to 
the leaders of the party. Ma'mün al-Baytär, the highest ranking Syrian officer 
to die in the 1948 Palestine War, was a close relative of Midhat al-Baytär, one 
of the founders of the party:"? although the party was not organized until 1947 
and al-Baytär died in 1948, he was close to its leadership.” ‘Adnan al-Maliki, 
another prominent Damascene officer, was introduced to the Ba'th and its 
leaders by his brother, Riyäd, a lawyer who eventually ran for parliament in 
the 1950s. A third officer, Bashir Sadiq, was a neighborhood friend of Saläh 
al-Din al-Baytar."* 

Hama was the scene of even more intense political activity in the 1940s. 
À major cause of the political unrest was the direct challenge by politicians 
of less influential families to the predominant economic, social and political 
landowning élite in Hama and its surrounding areas—an élite represented by 
the ‘Azm, the Kaylani and the Barazi clans. It is interesting that of the Hamawi 
officers to enter the military after independence, only one could be identified 
with the existing social and political structure;” all the rest were closely allied 
to those middle class politicians who owned some land but were challenging 
the existing system.” . During the mandate, political groups in Hama were 
almost always united by their anti-French attitude—an attitude which was 

16. Muta' Safadi, Hizb al-Ba'tb: Ma'sat al-Mawlid, Masät al-Nibaya (Bayrüt: Dar al-Adab, 1964), 

p. 68; men like Mansur al-Atrash played an important rôle in the southern cell. But the Qunaytara 
(Hawrän) branch remained separate from the Druze branch, emphasizing the local appeals of the 
party. 
17. Many of the officers from the south who were educated in Damascus in the 1940s were highly 
political and ideologically motivated but independent of political parties: for example, Akram 
al-Dayri, Jàdü ‘Izz al-Din, Ahmad ‘Abd al-Karim, Muhammad al-Atrash and Tu'ma 'Awdatallah, 
to name a few, fit this type. 

18. A fourth, pre-independence, activist, Damascene officer was close to ‘Aflaq before the al-Za'im 
coup: he was Ibrahim al-Husayni, the intelligence officer of the Shishakli era. Al-Husayni, however, 
was never close to the Ba'th Party; see Simi al-Jundi, «Bath (Bayrüt: Dar al-Nahär, 1969), p. 54. 

19. Interview with a former Ba'th leader in the Maydän, Bayrüt, February 12, 1970. 

20. The party eulogized al-Baytär as one of the most important and most patriotic officers upon 
his death; see al-Ba‘th, no. 223 (May 4, 1949), p. 5. 

21. Interview with a former Ba'th Party official, Bayrüt, February 25; 1970. 

22. One of the prime targets of the existing system was Husni al-Baräzi who admitted in an 
interview that all Hamä-born, post-independence officers, save Hisham al-‘Azm, were supporters of 
al-Hawráni; interview with al-Barazi, Bayrüt, June 6, 1970. 

23. Those closest to al-Hawränt were: ‘Abd al-Ghani Qannüt, Mustafa Hamdün, Musallim 
al-Sabbägh, Munir Müsä Basha, ‘Abd al-Ghani Jamal and ‘Adnan ‘Uthmän. Some other Hama officers 

were not so close to al-Hawränt: for example, ‘Abd al-Hamid ee Muhammad ‘Umran, Haytham 
al-Kayläni and Muhammad Ziyäd al-Hariri and Shabir Dari’. 
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much more intense in Hama than in Damascus.” In the late 1930s and 1940s, 
other forces began to emerge which combined an anti-French stand with an 
_anti-establishment policy in Hama. The strong Sunni elements in the city found 
expression in the Ihkwän al-Muslimin (the Muslim Brotherhood) —a political 
force which remained strong in the 1950s and 1960s.” Among some Orthodox 
Christians of Hama, the Communist Party became popular in the 1940s.” 
But, while both the Communist Party and the Ikhwan were able to recruit 
segments of the politically aware youth of Hama, most of the high school 
students who became politically prominent or who went to the military academy 
after independence were free of any association with these two factions. They 
were attracted to a third, local force: Akram al-Hawränï. 


Al-Hawrani's political career has taken many turns, but throughout his career 
certain constants have remained: first was his unswerving support since the 
late 1940s of the rights and causes of the peasantry in the towns and villages 
around Hama; and second was his dedication to the total destruction of the 
existing Hama fuedal structure, by whatever means possible, to which his own 
family had been aspirants. These concerns involved him in many alliances 
and political organizations. For example, in the late 1930s al-Hawräni allied 
himself with Ra'if al-Mulqi, another Hama politician outside the existing 
leadership clique." They soon found themselves in opposing camps however: 
al-Hawräni was a member of the new ideological party, the SSNP, and al-Mulqi 
inherited the leadership of Dr. Tawfiq al-Shishakli's al-Kutla al-Wataniya.?? 
Al-Hawräni left the SSNP about 1941, and in the 1940s was involved in the 
creation of two Hama political organizations—the Hizb al-Shabäb al-Watani 
and the Hizb al-Ishtiraki al-‘Arabi. In a traditional Arab political pattern, 
al-Hawrini gathered a band of young supporters around him.” These alliances 
plus the support of three other, less important Hama families—the Kallas's, 
the ‘Alwänis and the Sarrajs—enabled al-Hawränï to be elected to parliament 
twice in the decade.” After his 1949 election, al-Hawrani established a 
peasant's lobby office in Damascus to represent their interests—a tactic which 
won him much support in the Hama area.” 

24. See ‘Uthmän al-Haddäd, Hasan al-Qattän and ‘Abd al-Hasib Sa'id, Thewrat Hama ‘ala al- 
Tughyan al-Faransi (Hama: Matba'at al-Islah, 1945), pp. 1-55. 

25. The Ham’ Ikhwän even sent a group to fight in Palestine in 1948. In the 1950s, their candi- 
dates polled well, and in the 1960s, Amin Hafiz, weary of religious opposition in the city, ordered 
a mosque bombed after some disturbances, 

26. Hama was the Communist Party's second strongest area after Khalid Bakdäsh's Hayy al-Akrad. 

27. Interview with Salah al-Din al-Munajjid, Bayrüt, May 7, 1970. 

28. Interview with Husni al-Barazi, former minister, Bayrüt, June 6, 1970. 

29. There were many supporters in his two parties who were peasants; his belga, however, in- 
cluded high school students, mainly ex-peasants and lower middle class elements. 

30. See cl-Ba'th, November 4, 1949. 

31. Interview with Husni al-Barazi, former minister, Bayrüt, June 6, 1970, Al-Barazi considered 


this Damascus office the most important thing al-Hawrini did to win the support of the peasantry. 
The “Our Man in the Capital" theme meant a lot to the poor citizenry in the Hamā area. 
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With equal enthusiasm and fervor, Akram al-Hawrani urged some of his 
younger protégés to enter the military academy. Through his brother, ‘Uthman, 
who was a teacher in Hamā’s only secondary school (government) in the 
1940s, al-Hawräni was able to reach the young students.” The result of his 
exhortations was not so much a group of professional officers as a group of 
individuals dedicated to the transformation of the political structure of Hama 
under the leadership of this unique politician.” 

Ideology was a much stronger factor in the political initiation of high school 
students in the Ladhagiya area for several reasons. First, there was no local 
personality or politician comparable to Akram al-Hawrani in influence or 
prestige. Second, there were minorities in the Ladhaqiya region, some Christians 
and many 'Alawis, among whom the ideological parties found fertile ground 
for recruitment. Third, in the Ladhagiya region's mountain areas, the poverty 
was acute and the economy of the region, while less totally under the control 
of a few families as in Hama, was much closer to bare subsistence. The largely 
Sunni towns on the coast stand in sharp contrast to the almost entirely 'Alawi 
villages in the hills Although few of the ‘Alawi college and military students 
of the 1940s and early 1950s were themselves products of dire poverty, they 
were acutely aware of it and, because of their religious bonds, were able to 
empathize with the ‘Alawi peasantry.” 

In short, in the Ladhaqiya area, poverty minority status heightened most 
high school students' resentment toward wealthy landowners and the existing 
order. Small ‘Alawi tobacco farmers were forced to sell their crops to Sunni 
entrepreneurs on the coast, often for inadequate remuneration?" The 'Alawis 
could not change this: situation by ousting a few people as in Hama: a basic 
social and political revolution was required in their society. 

Although both the SSNP and the Ba'th recruited ex-peasant, lower middle 
class groups in the Ládhaqtya area and although the Ba'th outlived the SSNP, 
the latter was initially far more successful in this region. The SSNP started 
recruiting in the late 1930s and the party was immediately popular among 
both Christian and ‘Alawi groups.“ By the mid-1940s, the SSNP was well 


32. ‘Uthmän al-Hawrani was highly respected, but he shunned direct political involvement. 

33. In the 1960s, however, al-Hawrani lost support in Hama after a series of political setbacks, 

34. Munir al-Sharif, al-Muslimin al-Alawiyzn: Man Hum wa Ayna Hum? 3rd ed. (Dimashq: 
al-Matba'a al-‘Umimiya, 1961), p. 56; in 1956, 327,555 of 505,509 people in the region were 
‘Alawis; one-fourth of the Sunnis in the region were in the town, al-Ladhaqiya (the only place where 
Sunnis outnumbered ‘Alawis), and 20,000 were in the Haffa area. 

35. Hafiz al-Asad was one of the few really poor ‘Alawis to get to the Hums Military Academy 
in the first years of independence. His poor origins can be seen in his original family name Wähish 
(means ‘wild beast’). i ` 

36. A few of the big landowners in the area were themselves ‘Alawis, and some exploited their 
own people. 

37. I am indebted to several Syrians from this region (‘Alawis, Sunnis and Christians) for this 
background information on the area. 

38. The family ties of many ‘Alawis and Christians in this region to Syrians in South America 
helped: Antün Sa‘ida, leader of the SSNP, was himself from South America. 
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entrenched, particularly in the Christian Säfitä district where the party main- 
tained some of its own high schools.” 

The Ba'th, on the other hand, did not really start recruiting until late 1947, 
but one of the first cells of the party was formed in this area: Dr. Wahib 
al-Ghanim, a selfless physician who travelled from village to village giving 
medical services, played a crucial rôle in organizing the local party organiza- 
tion.“ Although he did not remain in the party after the late 1950s, al-Ghanim 
continued to be popular among his original balga of Ba'this. Al-Ghanim’s 
incessant demand for socialism won the party increasing support among have- 
nots: at the 1947 meetings which established the Ba'th, it was al-Ghanim, in 
particular, who insisted on the inclusion of socialism in the party's platform.“ 

By the early 1950s, certain patterns were observable in the Ladhagiya region. 
First, it was clearly evident that much of the 'Alawi community was socially 
mobilized. With independence, ‘Alawis became increasingly aggressive and 
persistent in their demand for education: through social advancement for them- 
selves and their people, they sought, among other goals, to free their women 
from degrading work. An entire family would migrate to a town so that one 
son could attend high school; children would walk miles to go to any school.” 
And, both in the fields and in the classroom, they worked extremely hard. 

For the few 'Alawis who were able to attend the Syrian University, city 
life proved full of economic hardships: while in Damascus, most of these 
students became members of the halqa of a fellow ‘Alawi teacher and intellec- 
tual, Zaki al-Arsüzi, who often fed them“ This ‘Alawi determination and 
drive for social equality, including both equality of opportunity and dignity, led 
them to political causes that sought to change the Ladhaqiya area. 

The competition between the Ba'th and the SSNP was great, and high school 
students of all faiths were usually attracted to one of the two parties or both. 
While the SSNP was popular among both Christians and 'Alawis, the Ba'th 
appealed mostly to ‘Alawis and to some Sunnis on the coast.“ By the 1950s, the 
Ba'th and the SSNP were sending equal numbers of their members to the 


39. In early independence, seven of the eleven high schools of the party were in this area, Inter- 
view with an SSNP official, Bayrüt, February 12, 1970. - 

40. Interview with a Ba'th Party journalist, Bayrüt, February 20, 1970. 

41. Interview with a former Ba'th Party member, Bayrüt, December 7, 1970. 

42. For a moving story of how one bright 'Alawi got his education, see The Blood of Adonis: 
Selected Poems (Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 1971), pp. xiii-xv. Adonis, ‘Ali Ahmad 
Sa'id, was from Kassabin. 

43. Although in the late 1960s, al-Arsüzi became a kind of intellectual father to those 'Alawi 
officers who dumped ‘Aflaq and al-Baytär in 1966, al-Arsüzi was, not formally connected with the 
officers. Rather, in the 1950s, al-Arsüzi was important as the 'Alawi intellectual in residence in the 
capital; thus, he was close to Syrian University students although he, himself, taught high school. 

44. Some of the first Ba'thi officers were Salah Jadid, Mufid Hawwäsh, ‘Abd al-Ghani Ibrahim 
and Hafiz al-Asad. The first SSNP officers were Ghassän Jadid, Mu'in 'Arnüq, Aliksis Shubay'a and 
Mahmüd Ni'ma. : . 
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officer corps and university, a situation which, of course, changed with the 
mid-1950s crackdown on the SSNP. 

The rôle of ideology was more important in this region partially because 
it was the only area of Syria where both the SSNP and the Ba'th had strong 
links. One interesting aspect of the strength of ideology in this region was the 
way the two parties could subdivide families: the middle class ‘Alawi ‘family 
Jadid (originally Shadid) is relevant here“ The SSNP was popular among 
the entire family save one son, Salah, who from the beginning was devoted 
to the Ba'th Party: there were frequent family disagreements between Salah 
and his brothers, Ghassan and Fu’ad, and all the women in the family. An 
important measure of the intensity of Salah’s ideological commitment was his 
support for the liquidation of his brother, Ghassan, after the assassination of 
‘Adnan al-Maliki. 

While the need for change in the Lädhaqïya area was the major motivating 
factor in the initial political commitments, under the political circumstances of 
the 1960s and the rule of the Ba'th, ‘Alawi primordial loyalties became im- 
portant; as intra-Ba'th politics intensified, absolute personal trust became a 
major criterion in political alliances. There is little evidence that religious or 
communal factors entered into Ba'th Party politics or ideological commitments 
of ‘Alawis until the 1960s." The current importance attached by some to 
religion does not imply that it was always strong, only that it was always a 
latent factor in the political equation.*? 

In Aleppo, where agro-city influences were less important, ideology was 
also a strong motivating factor. Here, the SSNP played a small róle in the 
government high schools while the Ba'th attracted many students: one Aleppine 
high school graduate of 1948 claimed that as many as three-fourths of his 
high school class were Ba'thi in the late 1940s? What is curious about the 
Aleppo Ba'this, however, is their lack of primary commitment to Aleppo itself: 
many of the men who were educated in Aleppo came from other areas, some 
from as far away as Iskandarün, Idlib or the Euphrates. The cosmopolitan 


45. This complicated, ambitious, intelligent and, at times, popular middle class family from 
Duwayr in the Ladhagiya region was one of the most important army families in Syria, Fu'àd was 
a petty officer and brother of Salah and Ghassin. Muhammad, a cousin, died in 1948; and ‘Izzat, 
another cousin, was leader of the important 70th Brigade for a time in the 1960s. 

46. al-Jadid, no. 9 (September 16, 1966), p. 5; it certainly can be said that in 1955 Saläh, if he 
was to survive in the army, had to be vehemently against his brother. 

47. 'Alawis tend to believe strongly that this issue did not become important until the 1960s and 
was not a factor at all until 1955. One 'Alawi interviewed indicated that he was in the army four 
years before he knew who were ‘Alawi officers and that not all 'Alawis were motivated by communal 
loyalties, Interview with a graduate of the class of 1958, Bayrit, April 20, 1970. 

48. The old Arab concept of a/-Bafantya can apply to minorities such as the ‘Alawis. At the root 
of this concept is the feeling that such minorities are never frank in their dealings with others and 
are always secretive, leading naturally to a latent strength of such a factor. Many Sunnis stress this 
factor, but one ‘Alawi is different from another. 

49. Interview with a Ba'th official from Aleppo, Bayrüt, June 4, 1970. 
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nature of the city meant that those who became ideologically committed had 
a concern that transcended the local environs." What was true of the Hayy 
al-Maydan was also true of Aleppo only Aleppo had no 'Aflaqs or al-Baytars. 

A brief comment about the Jazira area will complete the picture. At the 
first Ba'th Party meetings, Jalal al-Sayyid represented Dayr al-Zür and the 
Jazira; at those meetings, this very popular Jazira delegate opposed Dr. 
al-Ghanim’s call for a socialist platform on the grounds that if the Ba'th was 
to succeed, it needed to appeal to a broader base—that is, he felt that inclusion 
of a statement on socialism might frighten elements of the bourgeoisie from 
the new party." However, the resulting call for socialism was vague, and 
al-Sayyid began to transform his alga into a Dayr al-Zür party cell. Although 
al-Sayyid left the Ba'th when al-Hawräni joined, he continued to enjoy the 
support of Ba'this from his region. Though few of his student friends became 
officers, he did attract some important future members to the party, among 
them Yüsuf Zu'ayyin.? 

Summary 


In Syria, the legacy of the past, the decentralized cell structure of political 
parties, the róle of local politicians in ideological recruitment, political com- 
mitments based on high school allegiances—all have tended to perpetuate a 
sub-national network of political loyalties in the independence era. While 
socialist and pan-Arab ideologies maintain a high level of theoretical appeal, 
in practice slogans gain relevance only when they can be adapted to local 
political situations. Thus, political activists who have a strong commitment to 
their particular agro-city may seek national stature to increase their popularity 
in their own region. To name only a couple of examples, Akram al-Hawrani 
and ‘Abd al-Hamid Sarraj of Hama in the 1950s and Salah Jadid and Hafiz 
al-Asad of al-Ladhaqiya in the 1960s repeatedly used their national power to 
consolidate their local base of support. Success in local level politics, then, 
catapults individuals into the national arena; and success in national politics 
enhances their appeal in their local agro-city. 

This analysis indicates the existence of many obstacles to national integration 
in Syria that are likely to persist for some time to come. The same kind of 
analysis might prove useful in examining other developing countries in the 
Middle East and elsewhere. Although Egyptian society is homogeneous, 
regionalism and communalism affect national integration efforts in Algeria and 
Iraq. Some implications of these observations on Syria might be: 

50. There were few high schools in the north in the late 1940s. Aleppo was the traditional 
meeting place for the north’s diverse groups, and in addition, the city was on the trade route to the 
Euphrates and northern Iraq. 

51. Interview with a former Ba'th Party member from Dayr al-Zür, Bayrüt, December 12, 1969. 


52. Interview with a former Ba'th Party member from Dayr al-Zür, Bayrüt, January 10, 1970. 
Al-Sayyid was treated well after 1963. 
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a. The greater the national success or power of a party composed of several 
autonomous cells, the greater the internal conflict and inter-regional conflict 
of the party. 

b. The more intense the regional struggle for the cell of a party or a local 
politician, the greater the likelihood that these groups’ or individuals’ rôles 
in national politics can be disproportionate to their size or degree of national 
support. 


c. Thus, size of any mobilized minority group is less an indicator of potential 
political power than distribution or concentration of the minority sub-unit. The 
fact that Syria’s minorities represent less than 20 per cent of the population 
says nothing about their political importance. 


d. The more cosmopolitan cities (usually the largest cities and/or the 
capital) in such a society can maintain both a greater sense of loyalty to the 
nation state and a greater propensity to promote metropolitan causes. Urbani- 
zation can produce intra-regional political fragmentation. 

e. Individuals with a base in only one or two agro-cities can aspire to greater 
national power than political parties with such minimal appeal. The success of 
a party depends on support throughout the country and among all ethnic groups. 

f. Charismatic leadership is not essential for national political power nor 
necessarily likely to help integrate society. Local issues, not charisma, consolidate 
halgas and motivate recruitment. 

g. The emerging cycle of political interaction can du unending: to be suc- 
cessful in national politics, one needs to have been successful in agro-city politics, 
but national success can breed greater inter- and intra-regional conflict. 


ISLAM IN THE NEW EGYPTIAN 
CONSTITUTION: 


Some Discussions in al-Ahram 


Joseph P. O' Kane 


N May 20, 1971, in the course of a long address delivered before 
() the National Assembly and carried by TV to millions of Egyptians, 
President Anwar Sadat announced that the time had come to draw 
up and enact a permanent constitution for the Egyptian Arab Republic. Speak- 
ing in the Egyptian vernacular, President Sadat told his listeners “Before I 
lay before you my own views (on the new constitution), I would like to say 
that our constitution must be derived from our true nature, and from this 
land of ours... . We have our traditions built up over thousands of years, 
and we have, above all else and before all else, our mission of faith.” (al-Abrém, 
Cairo, 5/21/71. Unless otherwise noted, all references are to al-Abram.) 
Before leaving the building that night, the President addressed an instruc- 
tion to Mr. Hafiz Badawi, President of the National Assembly, charging that 
body with the task of preparing a draft constitution, to be submitted to the 
people for approval in a general referendum later in the summer. A few days 
later, a Preparatory Committee for the Permanent Constitution was organized 
in the National Assembly, with Mr. Badawi as its chairman. 


I. Islam in the New Constitution: Views of the People 


In compliance with President Sadat’s oft-expressed wish that the new con- 
stitution express the true nature of the Egyptian people, the Preparatory Com- 
mittee's first task was to sound out public opinion concerning the basic 
principles to be embodied in the constitution. À subcommittee was assigned 
to solicit and classify suggestions from the public; by June 9, according to 
al-Ahram, 6832 suggestions had been received. In addition, members of the 
Preparatory Committee travelled to the different administrative districts 
(mubäfazät), where they conducted open meetings at which representatives 
of the people were invited to present their suggestions. 


A JosEPH P. O'KANR, S.J., is currently engaged in research at St. Joseph's University, Beirut. He 
taught for a number of years in Iraq. 
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Al-Ahram gave extensive coverage to this process of sounding out public 
opinion. The numerous suggestions cited in its pages during the first two 
weeks of June reflect popular concern for all aspects of Egyptian public life. 
Quite a large proportion of them touch on the position which Isläm should 
occupy in the new constitution of “the state of science and faith.” What fol- 
lows immediately is a selection of some of the more typical and significant of 
these suggestions. For convenience, they may be divided into three categories: 


a) Suggestions calling for the proclamation of Islam as the state religion 
(din al-dawla). One of the first suggestions to be reported in al-Abram was 
that submitted by Dr. Muhammad al-Fakhäm, Rector of al-Azhar. In a tele- 
gram addressed to Mr. Hafiz Badawi, chairman of the Preparatory Committee, 
Dr. al-Fakham writes, “In the name of Isläm, which brought forth the wisest 
of constitutions to the renown of the Arabs and the glory of all mankind; 
in the name of the people, who have deluged us with floods of letters and 
telegrams expressing their earnest desire, born of their deep-rooted faith 
going back to the earliest ages; in my own name and that of all the ‘vlam@ 
and the staff at al-Azhar, who have preserved the heritage of Islam and propa- 
gated its divine guidance; in your own name—you who are well-known for 
your religious zeal and patriotic fervor—in the name of all these we urgently 
plead that the constitution proclaim that the official state religion is Isläm . . . 
and that it (Islam) is the source of the laws and regulations which are to 
govern our new life on the basis of science, of action, of faith and of moral- 
ity... .” (June 2nd) 


The call for official recognition of Islam in the constitution is frequently 
repeated, usually in terms less solemn than those of Dr. al-Fakhäm. Thus, 
a Dr. Mustafa al-Samnüdi asked that the constitution contain a clause stating 
that “the Glorious Qur’än and the Sunna are the bases of the constitution, 
and the state religion is Islam.” (6/7) At a meeting of the Subcommittee 
on the Basic Constituents (al-muqawwimdat al-asasiya), one of the members, 
Mr. Nabil Saqr, urged that the constitution proclaim that “Egypt is an Islamic, 
democratic, socialist, Arab state.” (6/6) 


An incident which took place at the open meeting in Tanta serves to 
illustrate the attitude of many of Egypt’s non-Muslims towards the establish- 
ment of Islam as the state religion. “A group of Islamic men of religion 
asked that the constitution declare Isläm to be the official state religion. (In 
asking this) they were joined by Archpriest Lüqä Iskandar, the representative 
of the Coptic bishopric of al-Gharbiya, who remarked that ‘the Christians of 
this country will suffer no harm if the constitution declares Islam to be the 
state religion. For the teachings of Islam are tolerant; besides, the Prophet 
of Isläm has enjoined love for Christians in general, and for the Copts of 
Egypt in particular.” (6/10) 
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b) Suggestions concerning the place of the Islamic sharï'a in the new 
constitution. Requests for the recognition of Islim as the state religion were 
often coupled with the request that the constitution recognize the Islamic shari'a 
as a source, if not the source, of legislation. Some of these suggestions are 
phrased in somewhat generic terms, such as would not seriously restrict the 
free activity of a legislator. Mr. Sabri al-Qädi, for instance, asked that “the 
Islamic sharï'a be a basis in all legislation, and that the Qur’an and the Sunna 
serve as the basic ethical framework of society.” (6/6) Similarly, Mr. 
Muhammad Shahäta al-Zu'airi, a former member of the National Assembly 
from Bani Suwaif, suggests that the constitution prescribe “a firm and sound 


st » 


application of the principles of the Islamic shari‘a.” (6/9) The liberalizing 


significance of the phrase "principles of the Islamic shari'a" will become 
evident in our discussion of Dr. al-‘Utaifi’s essay (section II, below). 


A suggestion submitted by Shaykh ‘Ali Sayyid Mansür, of the Religious 
Institute at Assiut, is more emphatic: “The great masses of the Muslim 
‘ulam@ insist that there should be a clause in the constitution declaring that 
Islam is the state religion, that the Islamic shari'a should be the source of our 
fundamental laws, that our socialism should be an Islamic socialism, that our 
economy should be built on sound foundations, far from exploitation and 
usury (7ib3), and that there should be penalties to deter all propaganda 
calling for permissiveness and the disintegration of our religious and ethical 
values.” (6/8) 


Other suggestions were more specific in spelling out the rôle that the 
shari'a should occupy in the legal system of Egypt. Thus Mr. Ibrahim Muhsin 
suggested that “the constitution should include an explicit clause to the effect 
that the Islamic shari‘a is an official legal source (457) in all government 
legislation, to the extent that it is to be consulted in questions of the con- 
stitutionality of Jaws.” (6/6) So also Miss Suna’ Muhammad, a student at 
the Engineering College in Assiut, asked that “our constitution be derived 
from the Qur'àn, and that the Islamic shari‘a be the basis of the laws, and 
that all laws incompatible with this norm be abrogated." (6/8) Going a 
step further, Mr. Ibrahim ‘Abdallah, in a suggestion submitted to the Sub- 
committee on Basic Constituents, demanded "the application of the penalties 
which are contained in the Islamic shari'a." (6/7) 


c) Suggestions dealing with tbe position of women and the laws of per- 
sonal status. Demands for the improvement of the political, social and eco- 
nomic condition of women, and for modernization of the laws of personal 
status governing marriage and family life, have been agitating Egyptian 
society for several decades, and it was natural that they should figure promi- 
nently in the discussions which accompanied the creation of the new consti- 
tution. These demands were stated in summary fashion by Dr. Latifa al-Zayyat, 
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who asked “that a new law-of personal status be enacted, that the constitution 
contain (guarantees of) the freedom of the feminist movement, and that 
women be granted a fuller share of civil rights in keeping with their equality 
with men.” (6/7) | 


Speaking for her sisters at the open meeting in Minya, Mrs. Fatima Abd 
al-Hamid spelled out in more detail the changes that should be made in 
the laws of personal status. She stressed the need for “the modernization of 
the laws of personal status in conformity with the spirit of the age and the 
spirit of the new state.” She demanded the abolition of bayt al-ta‘a (an Islamic 
law requiring the woman to return to her husband’s home, in cases of unlawful 
desertion), and the enactment of legislation to regulate divorce and polygamy, 
as well as regulations concerning the custody of children after divorce, “in 
accord with the wishes of the children.” (6/7) Other suggested changes in 
the laws of personal status included the adoption of the jury system in cases 
of personal status and of labor relations (6/9), the abolition of the office of 
al-ma’dhiin al-shar (the official delegated by the Islamic 4247 to officiate at 
civil weddings), and the requirement that banns be announced before a 
wedding, "so that a person who wishes to do so will be able, within a fixed 
time, to present objections to its (the wedding’s) performance.” ‘These last 
two suggestions were submitted by Dr. ‘Ali Rushdi, a physician in Bani 
Suwaif. (6/9) 


A strong dissenting voice was that of Shaykh Jamal al-Din Badr, Rector 
of the Religious Institute at Suhaj, who demanded that the Islamic shari'a 
be prescribed as “the sole source of the laws of personal status, and that any 
laws contravening the Islamic shari‘a be nullified . . . and that the liberation 
of women be accomplished within the framework of religion.” (6/8) 


Here it seems appropriate to mention an exchange of opinion which 
occurted at a meeting of the Constitutional Committee of the National 
Assembly on June 6. One of the speakers, Dr. ‘A’isha Rätib, who has since 
been named Minister of Social Affairs (11/12), insisted on “the realization 
of equality between women and men with respect to rights and duties.” 
Shaykh Muhammad Khitir, Mufti of the Republic, agreed, but stipulated 
“that this equalization should be achieved within the framework of the pro- 
visions of the Islamic shari‘a.” (6/7) Shaykh Khitir’s qualification was to 
be included in the final formulation of the clause dealing with the position 
of women. (Cf, section IV, below.) 


IIl. A Controversial Essay 


In the July 14 issue of 4/-Ahräm, there appeared (p. 5) an essay entitled 
“The Islamic Sharia and the Permanent Constitution," by Dr. Jamal al- 
"Utaifi, a member of the Preparatory Committee in the National Assembly, 
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and a frequent contributor to al-Abram on legal and social matters. Both 
because of its own intrinsic interest, and because of the reactions which it 
provoked among scholars of law and Islamic jurisprudence, it deserves to be 
reported quite extensively. 

The essay was occasioned by a discussion in the Preparatory Committee 
concerning the formulation of a clause which would specify the position of 
the Islamic sharï'a in the Egyptian legal system. Some members of the com- 
mittee were demanding that the constitution prescribe the shari'a as the 
principal source of legislation, while others thought that the shari‘a should 
be made the sole source of legislation, “in such a way that no new law could 
be enacted unless it were derived from its (the shari‘a’s) prescriptions.” 

The writer of the essay is opposed to both of these formulations, and especially 
to the second one. He cites with approval the constitution of Kuwayt which 
is content to recognize the shari‘a as æ principal source of legislation. Such a 
formulation imposes a basically Islamic orientation upon the legislator, while 
at the same time leaving him free to adopt legislation from sources other than 
the sharï'a, should the changing circumstances of society require it. To establish 
the sharï'a as the principal source of legislation would gravely hamper the 
work of the legislator “who, in certain areas, is forced by the demands of 
practical life to be slow in applying the decisions of shari‘a jurisprudence 
(al-fiqh al-shar%).” This would be true especially with regard to commercial 
and penal law. 

As for the more extreme formulation, which would make the shari‘a 
the sole source of legislation, the writer fears that if it were adopted, this 
proposal “would divert our society based on the power of the working 
masses’ from the effort (##had) of finding solutions to our problems, and 
lead to an attitude of stagnation and blind acquiescence (taqlid).’ Moreover, 
it would oblige the Egyptian legislator “to make sure, in each case, that 
any new law is derived from the shari‘a; otherwise the door would be open 
to his adversaries to challenge the constitutionality of any new law on the 
grounds that it was in conflict with the shari‘a.” 

Another objection to a constitutional clause prescribing the shari‘a as 
the principal or the sole source of legislation is that it would tend to dis- 
courage interest in the important task of applying modern methods of research 
and criticism to the sources of Islamic jurisprudence (figh). For “the figh 
has never been set down systematically . . . , it remains buried in the depths 
of books, scattered throughout the teachings of the four rites and the dif- 
ferent schools.” If the clause under discussion were to be adopted, the study 
of the figb would devolve on “that small handful of students who are adept 
at consulting the texts of the Islamic figh, most of which are not yet indexed, 
nor do they follow any set program in treating their subject matter.” 


1. “Majtama’ quwat al-sha‘b al-‘amil,” a slogan of the Sadat government. 
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The writer speaks with admiration of the flexibility displayed by the early 
Muslim jurisprudents (fuqaha’), and of the rich variety of legal principles 
to be found in their works. Unfortunately, as a result of the stagnation 
(jumiid) which settled upon the Muslim world in the fourth century of the 
Hijra, the "gate of independent judgment (ztihad)” was closed, and remained 
closed until the time of Muhammad ‘Abduh and his successors. The time has 
now come for a new movement of ijtihad. “It should be observed that the 
modern problems of the twentieth century—with its astounding scientific 
advances in the atomic field and in the exploration of outer space, and with 
the relationships and international obligations which bind together the dif- 
ferent parts of the world—all these problems call for an expanded use of 
ijtihäd, and the creation of new laws suited to the changing circumstances.” 

In the course of the essay, Dr. al-Utaifi indicates some of the areas in 
which 2jzibad is called for. In connection with Egypt's laws of personal status, 
for instance, he remarks, "If the need has arisen for a system of family legis- 
lation which will be capable of dealing with the population explosion and 
with the social problems arising from polygamy and from easy divorce, surely 
the rich variety of principles contained in the Islamic fgh should be able to 
provide ample justification for such legislation." In this connection, he cites 
the opinion of the late Shaykh Ahmad Ibrahim, who held that even steriliza- 
tion could be made compulsory if the common good required it, and justified 
his opinion in terms of the principles of the figh. 

Economics is another field for twentieth-century ##häd. "Of course, we 
will not find in the Islamic shari‘a the kind of laws that are called for by 
economic and social evolution, such as (laws on) nationalization, agricultural 
reform, the regulation of banking and insurance, and economic planning. 
For socialism, with its scientific methods, is a recent economic system which 
sprang up in the wake of the evolution of the capitalistic system with all its 
attendant contradictions. It (socialism) is a phenomenon which was unheard 
of at the time of the appearance of Isläm. Nevertheless, we find that the laws 
of the socialist transformation are in harmony with the principles of the 
Islamic shari‘a.” In support of this statement, the writer quotes a study of the 
control of private ownership published in 1966 by Shaykh 'Ali al-Khafif. 

In the opinion of the writer, "the extraordinary zeal displayed by certain 
people in demanding that the constitution prescribe the Islamic shari‘a as 
the principal source of legislation" is motivated by an underlying presumption 
that modern Egyptian legislation has lost its Islamic moorings. A considerable 
amount of space is devoted to refuting this charge. "It is true that the cultic 
regulations of the Islamic shari‘a—those which govern a man's relations to- 
wards his creator—are not governed by any positive legislation. But those 
prescriptions of the Islamic shari'a which deal with the family and inheritance 
are applied, and, in most cases, they have been codified as laws." 
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As for those areas of human relations which fall under constitutional, 
civil and penal laws, "the Qur’än is content to provide only general and 
universal directives; it does not descend to details and particularities except 
in certain rare instances.” And even with regard to these few specific regu- 
lations which are found in the Qur'án, "there was so much flexibility in their 
application that ‘Umar ibn al-Khattäb would usually decide in favor of the 
common good even when this went against the written law.” The writer cites 
three occasions in which the caliph ‘Umar contravened the prescriptions of 
the Qur'an for the sake of the common good, namely his failure to impose 
the penalty for theft (the cutting off of the thief’s right hand) in time of 
war and famine, his failure to impose the penalty for wine drinking, and his 
refusal to distribute alms to conquered foes whose friendship was to be cul- 
tivated (al-mu’allafa qulibuhum, Cf. Sura 9:60). "'Umar believed that 
legal judgment should change with changing circumstances. . . . He judged 
that the reasons for this law (of distributing alms to conquered foes) were 
no longer valid, and he concluded that the shari‘a prescription had passed into 
abeyance along with the reasons which had called for it.... 

“Turning now to Islamic law concerning systems of government, we find 
that the Qur'án has provided certain general constitutional principles, such 
as the principles of consultation (shard), justice and equality. But it does 
not impose upon Muslims any specific governmental structure, not even the 
caliphate itself which is only one of the many forms which the presidential 
system of government may take. And as for civil transactions (m«‘amalat), 
many of the laws of our civil code of 1948 were inspired by the prescriptions 
of the Islamic shari‘a, and the same is true of the civil codes of other Arab 
states.” In fact, the Egyptian civil code contained a general clause requiring 
the judge to pass sentence in accordance with the principles of the shari'a 
in cases where neither written legislation nor customary law provided a directive. 

In concluding his refutation of the charge that recent Egyptian legislation 
has been un-Islamic, the writer quotes the National Charter. "The mission 
of religions (al-adyan) is progressive. By its nature religion confirms man's 
right to life and freedom. It is not in conflict with the realities of practical 
life, although, in particular circumstances, conflicts may be created by re- 
actionaries who exploit religion in a manner repellent to its nature and spirit, 
and obstruct progress by concocting interpretations which contradict its sublime 
and heavenly wisdom. (The Charter, section seven: Production and Society)” 

It is only at the end of the essay that Dr. al-‘Utaifi proposes his own 
formulation of the clause defining the position of the sharï'a in the Egyptian 
legal system. But before doing so, he draws a distinction between "the 
Islamic shari'a itself" and “the principles of the Islamic shari‘a.” The latter 
are "those basic principles which remain unchanged amid the varying inter- 
pretations of the schools (of figh). They are the universal norms applicable 
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for all times and in all places. As for the Islamic shari‘a itself, it consists 
mainly of opinions formulated by the fugaha’ for their own age. And if we 
find that, in regard to a given problem, the application of the laws of the 
shari'a would bring us up against obstacles (Aaraj), we should, according to 
the Imam al-Maräghi in his book al-ijtihad f? Lislam, refrain from applying 
the specific directives dealing with this problem, and apply instead whatever 
general principle is called for in order to avoid the obstacles. For ‘God wills 
for you what is easy, not what is difficult, and ‘He did not impose. religion 
upon you as an obstacle.’ 


“Wherefore, it is preferable that the constitution specify that the prin- 
ciples of the Islamic shari‘a are @ principal source of legislation, rather than 
that the Islamic shari'a is the principal source of legislation.” 


Ill. Replies from the Experts 


On July 21, al-Abram devoted nearly a full page (p. 7) to the replies 
which Dr. al-Utaifi's essay had drawn from its readers. Taken together they 
reflect the wide spectrum of views and attitudes prevalent among legal and 
religious scholars in modern Egypt. Some of the replies are quoted verbatim 
by al-Ahram, while others are summarized. 


The first reply is that of Shaykh Mahmüd ‘Abd al-Wahhab Fayd, member 
of the Committee on the Sunnä at the Academy of Islamic Research. He points 
out that the process of bringing Egyptian legislation back into line with 
Islam need not be abrupt. “We must do all in our power to correct the former 
situation in accordance with the principles of Islam. But if we find our- 
selves in a difficult situation, such that an attempt to change things abruptly 
would expose us to danger, it would not be wrong for us to move slowly 
and gradually, out of concern for public stability. We must, however, continue 
to work towards creating circumstances favorable to the implementation of 
the laws of Isläm and the sharï'a. . . ." 


According to Shaykh Fayd, the fear that the study of the figh will con- 
tinue to be the province of a handful of fugqasbZ' is groundless, "now that 
the Islamic Research Academy and the Supreme Islamic Council have gathered 
together an élite group of specialists in every field of science. . . ." 

The next authority to be quoted is Shaykh Muhammad al-Ghazali, Di- 
rector General of Propaganda (da'wa) in the Ministry of Awqaf. Shaykh 
al-Ghazali defends the caliph ‘Umar from the charge of having gone against 
the prescriptions of the Qur’in for the sake of the common good. He shows 
that none of the three incidents related by Dr. al-'Utaifi constitutes a true 
contravention of a divine law. “There can be no ZzjZbzd," says Shaykh 
al-Ghazali, "with regard to a divine law,” neither by ‘Umar nor by anyone else. 
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In answer to Dr. al-Utaiffs observations concerning the condition of figh 
studies, Shaykh al-Ghazali asserts that “the fiqh has indeed been set down 
in writing, although it has not all been codified, due to the pressure of the 
cultural invasion, which has allowed the codification only of family law. 
The codification of the whole of the figh will be a simple affair, once the 
day arrives when the obstructions which now face the believing ‘wamda’ 
shall have been removed.” 

In concluding his remarks, Shaykh al-Ghazäli denies that a clause pre- 
scribing the shari'a as the sole source of legislation would "divert the society 
based on the power of the working masses from looking for solutions to its 
problems. For Islam has supported the economic and social reforms that 
are desired by the working classes. It supported the revolutions led by Ahmad 
‘Arabi and Sa'd Zaghlül. Lastly, it supported the uprising which put an end 
to the monarchy and established a republican form of government in Egypt.” 

Dr. Muhammad Ahmad Khalafallah, representative of the Ministry of 
Culture, discusses the question of whether the common good should be given 
precedence over a definite Islamic textual injunction (mass). “What is to 
be done,” he asks, “when the government, in dealing with some social or 
political problem, arrives at a decision which conflicts with the intent of prior 
written laws on that problem?" In answer, he quotes an article in al-Manār 
(v. 9, 1906, p. 745) whose general tenor is that the common good is to be 
given precedence over the text of the law. Legislation is a means, the com- 
mon good is the end; but the end takes precedence over the means. Dr. 
Khalafallah concludes: "The profound changes which are taking place in 
our society today necessitate new kinds of legislation in harmony with the 
movements towards change and conducive to the achievement of the goals 
(of these movements) .” 

Justice (mustashär) Mabmud al-Hafnäwi al-Mutawalli thinks that Dr. 
al-Utaifi should have stated clearly just what he means by "the principles 
of the Islamic shari'a" in order that "we might perceive what a trifling 
area of authority he has assigned to the shari'a in the process of law-making." 
He also defends the caliph ‘Umar from the charge of setting aside the pre- 
scriptions of the Qur'àn. “When a person is in a predicament, necessity may 
make it licit for him to do what is ordinarily forbidden, in which case the 
obligation to abide by the law revives as soon as the necessitating circum- 
stance ceases to exist. The law itself, however, remains valid throughout. 
And this is what happened in the days of ‘Umar... ." 

Another Justice, Hasan Muhammad, takes a different approach. “There 
is no need," he writes, "for inserting into the constitution any type of clause 
at all prescribing the shari'a as a source of legislation. Such a clause would 
create unnecessary problems. For the enactment of legislation does not fall 
within the domain of the Islamic creed, according to the majority of Muslim 
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thinkers, including especially the late Professor ‘Ali ‘Abd al-Räziq, in his 
book al-islam wa usūl al-bukm (Islam and the bases of authority)” 

Justice Hasan Muhammad goes on to ask “just what is the intent of the 
clause as it is proposed by each of the two parties in the Constitutional Com- 
mittee? Does it mean that all existing legislation must be revised in order 
to expunge whatever is not in conformity with the dicta of the fugaha’— 
even after this legislation has sunk deep roots and become an integral element 
in Egyptian society, and after it has, in large measure, spread to most of the 
other Muslim Arab nations to the extent that it has come to be one of the 
bases of legal unification (among these nations)? Or is the proposed clause 
to be applied to future legislation in such a way that no new piece of legis- 
lation can be enacted unless it is derived from the decisions of the masters of 
the Islamic figh? Such an interpretation would bring the legislative machinery 
to a halt, and paralyze the operation of the government and its organs. 

“The solution of the problems which we face in modern times is not to 
be found in the opinions handed down by the jurisprudents of the Islamic 
sharia. To go a step further, many of the problems in the field of personal 
status—such as polygamy, rights of custody, the right of married women 
to take employment, the regulation of the right of divorce—are demanding, 
under the pressure of social change, new solutions, other than those which 
are written down in the books of the f#gh%. Such new solutions, however, 
will not be contrary to the shari‘a.” 

Turning to the formulation of the clause as proposed by Dr. al-Utaifi 
in his essay, Justice Hasan Muhammad recognizes that it was meant as a 
compromise designed to please all parties. "But constitutions should avoid 
this sort of formulation. An ambiguous clause is a source of confusion." 

As for the "other" proposal (“other” seems to refer to the proposal to 
make the sharï'a the sole source of legislation), Justice Hasan Muhammad 
believes that anyone who supports it falls into one of two categories: "either 
he regards it (this formulation) as a way of refuting the charge that Egypt, 
in adopting the principles of socialism, has broken with Islàm—in which 
case a sufficient reply is found in the words of the Charter as quoted in Dr. 
al-‘Utaifi’s essay—or else he is loud-mouthing in the name of religion. Let 
such a one realize that religion is better defended by propounding its doctrines 
free of distortion and flim-flam, and by adhering to the letter and the spirit of its 
ethic, rather than by shouting slogans." 

Dr. ‘Abd al-Nasir al-‘Attär, instructor of law at al-Azhar University, does 
not agree that a clause prescribing the shari'a as the principal source of legis- 
lation would impede the legislative activity of the Revolution. For a new 
law would not be considered incompatible with the shari'a until it has been 
proved, before the Constitutional Tribunal, to be incompatible with all the 
varying interpretations which find acceptance in the different schools. Such 
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a clause, moreover, "would stimulate interest in the study of the shari'a, and 
would induce the ‘vlzmd’ to take an active part in building the modern state 
on the foundation of faith.” 

A conservative opinion is presented by Dr. Ahmad Fahmi Abü-Sunna, 
professor at al-Azhar, who demands “that the administration of court justice 
be brought into line with the Islamic fiqh, and that the number of shari'a 
scholars (‘alama’) be increased. Only those versed in the disciplines of 
ijtihad have the right to interpret the shari'a. Over the course of the centuries 
the ‘lama have shouldered this task, and there is no problem or question 
concerning which they have failed to produce a decision. . . ." 

According to Dr. Ahmad Burnüs Sukkär, instructor at the Shari'a College, 
"the sharï'a leaves the management of worldly affairs in the hands of the 
people, and places no obstacle in their path of progress and development. 
Our only condition is that scientific development should not run counter 
to the welfare of the people, and that it should not contravene any prescription 
of the Book or the Sunna. The Apostle is reported to have said, ‘You people 
are more knowledgeable than I concerning the affairs of your practical life.’ 

"For us, then, the shari‘a means those universal principles which it con- 
tains; those general precepts and axioms which can serve as the points of 
departure for analogous reasoning (giyäs) and ijtihad. . . .” 

Dr. Sukkär points out that although the books of the figh have not yet 
been properly edited and indexed, those specialists whose function it is to 
form legal decisions know where to look for the appropriate sources from 
which to derive the required decisions. Besides, "during the last few years . . . 
there has been a revival of interest in the scientific classification of the Islamic 
figh, and one of its results has been the Jamal ‘Abd al-Näsir Encyclopedia of 
the Islamic Figh.” 

In reply to Dr. al-"Utaifis commendation of the constitution of Kuwayt, 
Dr. Muhammad Khalil Harräs, assistant professor at the College of Usül 
al-Din, remarks that “this argument is not conclusive, since there exists an- 
other constitution, that of Saudi Arabia, which accepts the Islamic shari'a 
alone, without recourse to any outside source. And granted that our (exist- 
ing) legal system is not completely divorced from the shari'a, since its laws 
of personal status are derived from it, still, we should not be satisfied until 
we see the sharï'a applied to the letter.” 

The last writer to be quoted is ‘Abd al-Muhsin Zikü, Dean of the College 
of Science at ‘Ain al-Shams University. He writes that "the Islamic shari'a 
consists of the Book and the Sunna, and #tihad is a later elaboration 
(martaba).... 

“The variations in the Islamic figh, and the different schools do not rep- 


2. Maust'a Jamal ‘Abd al-Nasir lil-figh al-islami, a project of the Supreme Council for Islamic 
Affairs, Cairo. (Cf. a- Abram, 4/22/71, p. 4). 
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resent a substantial difference; rather this variety served to make life simpler 
for the people. The variations touch only on particular details, not on the 
substance of Islam. . . .” 


At the bottom of the page devoted to the comments of his readers, Dr. 
al-Utaifi presents his rebuttal (ta'g7b). Of special interest is his clarification 
of the meaning of the term “Islamic sharia.” “The expression ‘Islamic 
shari'a'," he points out, “is used in different senses, For some, it is coextensive 
with whatever divine precepts are contained in the Glorious Book, together 
with the supplementation provided in the authentic Sunna. In legal usage, 
however, this expression has come to be synonymous with ‘the Islamic figh’. 
This was pointed out by the late Dr. Muhammad Yüsuf Müsä, professor of 
the Islamic shari‘a, who says, ‘It became customary in Egyptian law colleges 
to apply the term “Islamic shari‘a” to the Islamic figh, as though the two were 
synonymous. ” (ahkam al-abwal al-shakhsiyya fil figh al-islami, 1956, p. 9)° 
Dr. al-Utaifi concludes his rebuttal as follows: “It remains for me to say 
that I am in agreement with those who ask that the Islamic sharï'a be a 
source of legislation, but on the understanding that the shari‘a consists of the 
Qur’an and the Sunna. If, however, it is taken to mean the doctrines of the 
Íuqabz—and such has been the practice up to the present—then it is im- 
perative that in framing the constitution we assure ample scope for the 
exercise of personal judgement (ra’y), so that it will be in harmony with the 
circumstances of our changing society." 


IV. The Shari'a in the Final Draft of tbe Constitution 


On September 6, al-Abram published the complete text of the proposed 
constitution as formulated by a subcommittee of the Central Committee of 
the Arab Socialist Union. It is substantially the same text as was approved 
by 99.9 per cent of the voters in the referendum of September 11, and 
formally promulgated a few days later. This text contains two clauses which 
are of interest in view of the discussion which we have described above: 


Section one, article two: “Isläm is the religion of the state; Arabic is its 
official language; and the principles of the Islamic shari‘a are a principal 
source of legislation." 


Section two, article 11: "The state shall be responsible for maintaining 
the balance between woman's duties towards the family and her activity in 
society, as well as for her equality with man in the fields of political, social, 
cultural and economic life, without detriment (żkblāl) to the laws of the 
Islamic shari'a." 


3. The Laws of Personal Status in Islamic Jurisprudence. 


OIL AND SOVIET POLICY IN THE 
MIDDLE EAST 


Jobn À. Berry 


HE SOVIET UNION has recently taken an unexpected interest in Mid- 

dle Eastern oil. During the decade of the 1950s and into the early 

1960s, a Soviet surplus in oil permitted the USSR to export oil to 
world markets at an increasing rate. The Soviet’s only interest in the Middle 
Eastern petroleum industry was in its contribution to Western military and 
industrial power. Not needing the region’s oil for its own use, they sought 
to discredit the Western oil companies as agents of Western imperialism. 
“Oil,” it was argued, “had for decades enslaved the peoples of the Middle 
East; was it not high time for them to be liberated from these shackles? Had 
not the people a better title to the huge revenues than the company share- 
holders?”* What better way to weaken the West than by encouraging the 
local governments to seek their independence of the oil companies by 
nationalization? 

Nevertheless, oil was not the most productive seed of discontent avail- 
able. The growing Arab-Israeli conflict and the latent anti-Westernism of 
the Arabs proved far more susceptible to exploitation. The Soviet Union's 
concern for the security of its southern borders, exacerbated by the estab- 
lishment of the Baghdad Pact, also played a critical rôle in drawing the 
USSR closer to the Arabs. Following the 1955 Soviet-Egyptian arms deal, 
the Soviet Union rapidly built a position of power and influence in the region 
as it skillfully took advantage of a shared objective with the Arabs—the 
removal, or reduction, of Western influence. 

By the middle 1960s, Soviet oil exports to the West had reached their 
peak. European countries such as Italy, Austria, West Germany and Greece 
imported oil at reduced prices from the USSR in those years, as did Japan. 
The Western oil companies became alarmed at this apparent “oil offensive” 
not so much for the loss of markets or for concern over national security, 
but for the threatened disruption of the carefully balanced oil pricing system. 
Western observers also feared that the USSR sought a political gain from 
this economic offensive, namely replacement of Western oil operations by 
Soviet ones in the uncommitted nations in order to gain political influence. 


1. Walter Z. Laqueur, The Struggle for tbe Middle East (New York, 1970), p. 118. 
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From the Soviet side, it seemed natural to exploit any oil surplus; besides, 
the Soviets reasoned, they had as much right to a share of the export market 
as any Western producer. 

This advantage of a large oil surplus during a period of increasing domes- 
tic production has not lasted. From approximately 1966 onward, Soviet oil 
consumption increased faster than production, and the whole pattern of Soviet 
oil policy began slowly to shift. The trends and directions discerned in the 
Soviet oil industry since that time are still not completely defined. In fact, 
given the paucity of data from the USSR, it may be some time before they 
are clearly seen. Nevertheless, enough hard facts are currently available 
to permit one to comment with relative assurance on the rising importance 
of Middle East oil to the USSR. To expect a major shift in Soviet policy is 
not yet possible from the evidence; to expect a new restraint on Soviet free- 
dom of action in the Middle East seems entirely reasonable. 

To begin, it is necessary first to investigate the factors leading the USSR 
to import oil (and gas) from the Middle East. Production of oil has risen 
steadily, some would say spectacularly, in the USSR in the last decade. From 
a production of 148 million tons in 1960, output jumped to 353 million 
tons in 1970, an impressive increase of 140 per cent? This same growth 
rate will not be sustained in the next decade, however. The target for 1975, 
according to Soviet sources, is 490 million tons; if met, the five year growth 
rate would be 38 per cent, impressive by normal standards but indicative 
of a relative decline in growth? By 1980, production could reach as high 
as 600-620 million tons, for an increase of 70-75 per cent over 1970, but 
only half the growth of the previous decade.* 

The difficult part in estimating the forces pushing the USSR to import 
oil from the Middle East lies in the forecasting of Soviet consumption for 
the 1970-1980 period. Reliable figures from the USSR are not forthcoming, 
and knowledgeable Western experts differ considerably in their estimates. 
There is a consensus that consumption is rising at an extremely rapid rate, 
increasing the Soviet need for oil well beyond anything yet seen in that 
country. The disagreement, however, centers on the extent to which the 
USSR must depend on outside sources to meet this heavy demand. 

Possibly the first observer to draw attention to the fact that consumption 
may one day outrun production in the USSR was a Polish journalist spe- 
cializing in foreign trade. In a 1966 article entitled “Where is the Oil to 
Come From?,” he indicated that the USSR might be required to import as 
much as 90 million tons of oil by 1980 to supply its own and Soviet bloc 

2. Economist Intelligence Unit, Quarterly Economic Review, “USSR Annual Supplement—1971,” 
i * Ibid, p. 5, citing figures from Pravda, 4 and 14 February 1971. 
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needs.” Since that time a number of other writers have predicted a shortfall 
between production and consumption of 50 to 110 million tons by 1980, 
although several of these estimates appear to be merely cross references of 
the others? The Petroleum Press Service, an authoritative source, has indi- 
cated a probable 1980 deficit on the order of 100 million tons per year,’ 
and the Economist has also recently observed that the shortfall of that year 
could range from 50 to 100 million tons.® 

In opposition to this fairly heavy preponderance of support for a growing 
oil deficit in the USSR is Robert Ebel, a foreign oil specialist with the Office 
of Oil and Gas in the Department of the Interior and author of Communist 
Trade in Oil and Gas. Using more recent data, in a thoroughly documented 
study Ebel cites Soviet bloc imports of crude oil of only 20 million tons by 
1975, at the same time that the Communist countries are exporting 35 mil- 
lion tons to the West? Although he does not extend his forecast to 1980, 
his research could not substantiate the claims of others for imports of 90-110 
million tons in that year. 

It does not seem possible to resolve this controversy at this time, and for 
the purpose of the analysis to follow, perhaps it is not necessary to do so. 
As will be shown shortly, the USSR is beginning to import oil (and gas) 
from the Middle East. Ebel himself admits that despite the USSR’s ability 
to maintain fairly balanced production and consumption levels for the next 
decade, it may turn increasingly to the Middle East for oil The important 
domestic and foreign policy interests which are leading the USSR in this 
direction require a brief examination in order to understand fully their im- 
plications for the Middle East. 

Soviet concerns are threefold: rising cost of exploitation of domestic reserves, 
rapidly rising oil consumption in the CMEA (bloc) states, and a desire to 
obtain hard currency (or technology) from the West. 

In regard to the first of these, the rising cost of exploitation, the first 
Soviet oil fields in the easily tapped and conveniently located Baku region 
produce today only a small percentage of the total output. The Volga-Urals 
region, the “second Baku,” accounts for some 70 per cent of current produc- 
tion and is also within easy reach of the major Soviet markets. On the other 
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hand, by the 1975-80 period, it is estimated that the Volga-Urals will account 
for only 40 per cent of national production." The promising discoveries in 
Western Siberia, with an estimated capacity of 200-250 million tons per year, 
must be relied on not only to compensate for any reduction in output from 
the Volga-Urals but also to provide the expected growth in production to 
600 million tons or more by 1980. 

Exploitation of Siberian oil has presented the USSR with a number of 
problems, however. Although the oil is plentiful and near the surface, the 
severe winter climate and the soft marshy ground in summer are difficult 
and unfamiliar obstacles. The region, in a remote location, has few roads, 
is short of power resources and offers only a limited work force.” Russian 
crews must use old, inefficient rigs, thus experiencing frequent problems 
with drill stems, pumps and bits. The most that can be said is that the Soviet 
hierarchy is aware of these problems and is making strenuous efforts to over- 
come them, as well it must. The significant point here is that these efforts 
will drive up the cost of Siberian oil. One observer estimates that this cost 
may reach as high as $4-6 per barrel, while equivalent Arab or Iranian oil 
would cost only $2-3 per barrel. If in fact Soviet imports increase to 100 
million tons by 1980, as this observer suggests, the difference in price could 
means as much as $2 billion to the USSR.” 

The second important concern to Soviet oil policy is the rising oil con- 
sumption of the East European states. Accurate figures are as difficult to 
establish here as for the USSR. Ebel predicts that Soviet bloc demand will 
increase from 48 million tons in 1970 to 75 million tons in 1975.** A recent 
Economist report puts the present demand at 45-50 million tons, increasing 
to 80-100 million tons by 1980.? Others place the increase even higher. 
All sources agree that the oil deficit in the bloc states will grow increasingly 
worse as the East Europeans shift from solid to liquid and gas fuels and 
increase their energy needs. For the USSR, this situation will present the 
difficult choice between depleting its own supplies to send oil to the bloc 
states or permitting them to import from non-Communist producers. 

11. T. T. Connors, “An Examination of the International Flow of Crude Oil, with Special Refer- 
ence to the Middle East," Rand Paper P-4209 (Santa Monica), October 1969, p. 24. 
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Characteristically, the USSR is following both paths. Recently both 
Rumania and Czechoslovakia negotiated barter agreements for Iranian oil 
in return for machinery and industrial equipment. Hungary, East Germany 
and Czechoslovakia have similar agreements with Iraq, as does East Germany 
with Egypt.** Poland’s 1971 agreement with British Petroleum is perhaps the 
most significant of all. At a cost of approximately £300 million, Poland 
will receive 3 million tons of oil over a ten year period as well as an oil 
refinery at Gdansk; the deal is believed to have the full approval of the 
USSR.” Herein lies the surprising fact that the Soviet Union has taken 
the unprecedented step, first announced in 1969, of advising its satellites 
to look for alternate sources of oil in the Middle East. At a time so soon 
after the invasion of Czechoslovakia, one can be certain that this sanction 
was not given lightly. 

At the same time, the USSR is actively working to preserve a large portion 
of the East European market. On the one hand, Soviet estimates show crude 
oil exports to the bloc countries rising from 36 million tons in 1970 to 57 
million tons in 1975.% Plans have been announced to double the capacity 
of the Friendship pipeline carrying oil from the Volga-Urals to Poland, 
East Germany, Czechoslovakia and Hungary” On the other hand, the 
USSR has suggested to several bloc members the wisdom of investing both 
money and equipment in the development of the Siberian fields in return for 
repayment in crude oil.” 

It is notable that the quickest solution to any problem of independent 
oil deals by the bloc members, that of sacrificing the Soviet markets in 
Western Europe and Japan, has not been adopted. In 1970, exports to the 
hard currency markets in these areas totalled 46 million tons; in 1975 they 
are expected to increase to 55 million tons. The USSR has obtained im- 
portant economic benefits from the foreign exchange earnings and the Western 
machinery and equipment acquired from these sales. Equally important, 
it has also obtained the political benefits of reduced tensions with the West, 
especially such Common Market and NATO countries as West Germany 
and Italy. The Soviets clearly appear unwilling to give up these benefits at 
this time and may well have a motive for importing oil in order to retain 
Western markets. 

Despite these three concerns, the Soviets could still maintain self-sufficiency 
if they were willing to restrict consumption or to convert to other sources 
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of energy. Barring a sudden renewal of East-West tensions, the first option 
cannot be considered likely in view of the limits it would place on industrial 
growth. In addition, expansion of the Soviet automobile iridustry would have 
to be put off indefinitely, to the Soviet consumer’s considerable disappoint- 
ment. The growth in automobile production from 139,000 units in 1960 to 
344,000 units in 1970 is indicative of the pressures pushing up petroleum 
consumption so rapidly.” 

The other possibility, conversion to fuels such as natural gas and nuclear 
energy, is inevitable. Soviet reserves of the former are enormous, and the 
long-range potential of the latter is well known. There is no sign of a 
major shift in priorities by the USSR to either of these fuels, however. 
The agreement with Iran in 1966 for the purchase of Iranian natural gas 
is partial evidence that the USSR has not chosen this path to self-sufficiency. 
The cost of converting to primary reliance on natural gas would be con- 
siderable and could be borne only over an extended period of time. As for 
nuclear energy, it must be the eventual replacement for the finite sources 
of petroleum for all energy users, but its primacy as a fuel is still at least 
several decades away. 

To summarize briefly, the USSR has a difficult juggling act to perform. 
She must somehow keep in balance a declining growth rate in oil production, 
a rising level of oil consumption, an important share of increasing East 
European imports, and a sizeable flow of exports to the West for hard cur- 
rency. The challenge is not easy, especially in light of other national priori- 
ties. To meet it, the USSR may have no choice but to become a net importer 
of oil within the decade of the 1970s. In light of the Russian attachment 
to self-sufficiency, clearly this is a choice which would be made reluctantly 
and with the utmost consideration of the consequences. 

The intention here is not to present rigorous proof that the USSR has 
dropped its traditional pursuit of self-sufficiency in oil. As already indicated, 
“Russia can turn out almost as much oil as it wants, but it is a question of 
what a concentration on oil production would do to the overall economic 
planning."? The Soviets themselves have admitted that oil imports from 
the Middle East can be economically advantageous to them. The proper 
conclusion, rather, appears to be that the USSR is actively considering a turn 
to external sources of oil, a fact which the events of the next few years may 
confirm more fully. The discussion which follows will show the steps already 
taken by the USSR to obtain access to Middle Eastern oil and will attempt 
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to assess the impact of these (and future) steps on Soviet policy in general 
toward the region. 

The clearest distinction which can be made of the alternatives facing 
the USSR as it attempts to gain oil supplies from beyond its borders is one 
between a colonial and a commercial policy.” Both policies have features 
which would attract the Soviets, and both have countervailing disadvantages. 
The first of these two alternatives, whereby the USSR seeks full or partial 
political control of the region, carries both greater rewards and greater 
dangers. It could lead, if successful, to domination of the Middle East and 
use of its oil as a weapon in world power politics. Reaction from the West 
would be proportionate to the risk to its oil supply, however, and might 
result quickly in a direct confrontation between the superpowers. Precedents 
of colonial-style Soviet pressure on the Middle East in recent times are 
limited primarily to interventions in Iranian and Turkish affairs after World 
War II, but examples of such Soviet (or Tsarist) policies elsewhere are 
numerous enough to establish a pattern for their use. 

Two possible scenarios for a colonial policy come to mind. First, the 
USSR might acquire control of one or several oil producing states by mili- 
tary coup, subversion or occupation by invitation of a friendly régime. Sec- 
ondly, by striving for dominant political influence in the region, the Soviet 
Union could encourage the nationalization of oil companies and the diversion 
of oil from Western markets by states friendly to the USSR. The stakes 
are high in either case. Removal of Western influence from the Middle 
East and a “hand on the faucet” of oil supplies to the West would give 
the Soviet Union a decided advantage in the world power struggle. 

The major deterrent to the Soviets in the first case lies not in finding a 
sound justification for the policy but in resolving the ensuing problems. 
Any attempt by the USSR to acquire satellite countries risks the loss of most 
if not all of the influence it has carefully built up in the region since 1955. 
Those régimes not under its direct control would be completely alienated 
and many would be driven into the Western camp. Retaliation against other 
Soviet interests, both in the Middle East and elsewhere, could be expected. 

The only way for the USSR to avoid these setbacks would be to acquire 
control over the entire region in a relatively short period, a task almost 
impossible to envision. If the attempt were made, the first repercussion 
would undoubtedly be the sudden reversal of the Soviet-American detente. 
United States military forces would return to the area, and a military con- 
frontation would become highly probable. The repercussions on Soviet policy 
elsewhere in the world would also be enormous. Even if successful, such a 
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move would not seriously cripple the United States, whose dependence on 
oil from the region remains far below that of Western Europe. The Euro- 
pean NATO countries would be directly affected, perhaps to the serious 
detriment of NATO's fighting ability. But all those outside the Middle 
East who consider themselves endangered by such a Soviet move would turn 
to the United States as their natural protector. Although direct action of this 
type by the USSR can never be completely ruled out, it does appear quite 
improbable and heavy with risk. 

The second of the two scenarios, stressing political influence instead of 
political control, would not engender the problems of the first, but neither 
would it have much chance of success. If the Soviet Union is ever to con- 
vince the Arabs to divert oil from Western markets, it would have to provide 
the Arabs with an alternate source of revenue. Income from the oil industry 
is the sine qua non of Middle Eastern development, providing in several 
countries virtually the only source of revenue. Obviously, the predicted 
Soviet imports of 100 million tons (or less) by 1980 can be used to absorb 
part of the Arab production. On the other hand, Arab production by that 
year, according to one authoritative source, should be approximately 1500 
million tons per year, providing a revenue in the vicinity of $10 billion per 
year.” To make up the difference, the Soviets would have to increase their 
imports greatly or otherwise supply the hard currency revenues lost by the 
Arabs from the denial of oil to the West. In either case, the cost to the 
USSR seems beyond its reach. Such an approach would be time consuming 
and would leave the West with a number of alternatives to counter it. And 
the Arabs, revolutionary or otherwise, have little incentive to sacrifice their 
oil revenues for the blue eyes of the Russians or the red flag of socialist 
solidarity. For these reasons it is difficult to conceive of the USSR making 
a serious attempt in this direction. 

The alternative to this dangerous colonial policy for acquiring needed 
imports is an approach based on conventional commercial arrangements. 
Both political benefits and liabilities would follow from such a policy, but 
from the evidence appearing to date, it seems that this is the road which the 
USSR is prepared to follow. 

The options open to any country wishing to obtain a regular supply of 
Middle East oil are well known. The oldest method, still in use, is to obtain 
a concession for a piece of territory, search for oil and, if found, dispose of 
it under the terms of the concession. One can also buy oil under contract 
from an oil company. Another possibility is to form a partnership with a 
national oil company whereby the outside party furnishes the bulk of the 
necessary capital and expertise. These three arrangements, favored by the 
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West, are of little interest to the Russians. Their preference is for either a 
straight barter deal, oil for manufactured goods, or a service contract whereby 
the USSR supplies oil exploration and drilling equipment as well as tech- 
‘nical assistance to a national oil company against payment in oil or other 
reimbursement, whether or not oil is found. The recent furor over country- 
company participation, at least for the time being, would seem to leave the 
Soviets unaffected. 

Several recent examples of Soviet agreements with Middle Eastern states 
are worth noting. In June 1969, the USSR completed two separate 
agreements with Iraq, providing in the first case for Soviet participation 
in the development of oil areas in southern Iraq and in the second for a 
Soviet loan to develop the North Rumaylah oilfield. Recently a new loan 
was granted, larger than the first two, to build an oil refinery, pipeline and 
other industrial projects. The total value of this assistance amounts to 
$366 million, to be repaid in crude oil. An important share of Iraq’s oil 
production will thereby be channelled toward the USSR in the future with- 
out involving the Soviets physically in the production process.” It should 
be noted that the recent opposition of Iraq to the Rogers Plan, despite heavy 
Soviet criticism, indicates that these agreements have not yet given the Soviets 
any dominant influence in that country. The Iraqis continue as well to sell 
oil to the West, and to bargain for higher prices, as their own interests dictate. 

A similar agreement was concluded with Egypt in the summer of 1969. 
In return for supplying the Egyptian General Petroleum Corporation with 
drilling installations and seismic teams for exploration in the Western Desert, 
the USSR will receive payment from the oil to be found.” The Soviets are 
also active in Algeria, Syria and Southern Yemen in assisting these countries 
in the search for oil. 

Of even greater significance is the 1966 agreement with Iran, the first 
major venture of the USSR outside its borders in search of energy supplies. 
Shortly after the USAID program to Iran ended, the USSR agreed to pur- 
chase $600 million worth of natural gas from Iran, to be paid for by Soviet 
assistance in the construction of a steel mill and the supply of needed con- 
struction equipment to lay the pipeline for transporting the gas. 

Agreements of this type have naturally caused concern in the West that 
the USSR might be able to extract decisive political advantage from them. 
For example, a year after the Soviet-Iranian agreement on natural gas, the 
USSR agreed to provide over $100 million worth of arms to Iran. Alarmists 
should note, however, that both of these deals are small in comparison to 
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the commercial relations which Iran enjoys with the West, chiefly the annual 
oil revenue which now exceeds $1 billion annually. The terms of the Soviet- 
Iranian gas agreement permits only the exchange of goods and services, not 
the presence of Soviet advisors or other Soviet political involvement. Con- 
sequently any. political-military advantage gained by the Soviets on this 
deal is slight indeed. 

A number of gains may in fact accrue to the Soviet Union if it continues 
to pursue a commercial policy. In addition to the potential economic bene- 
fits of a regular oil supply, the Soviets could gain political capital in the 
Middle East by stimulating the oil industry there. The oil producing coun- 
tries would earn still greater revenues to the extent that their oil can be 
sold to the USSR, without glutting the Western markets and without in- 
creasing the profits of the Western oil companies. It is even possible that 
such influence could be applied subtly to limit oil supplies to the West. 
It. should be remembered, however, that without political control over the 
Arabs, the Soviets have important limits on their ability to deny Arab oil 
to the West, in terms of both market size and ability to pay in hard currency. 
The preferred method of purchase by the USSR, barter arrangement, has 
been useful to the Middle East in certain cases, but the quality of Soviet 
equipment has not always been high and the ability of the Arab states to 
absorb large quantities of Soviet equipment is decidedly low. Over the long 
term, Western capital, equipment and expertise should prove the more attrac- 
tive. If the USSR as middleman attempted on a large scale to resell its 
purchases of cheaper Middle East oil to its Western customers, any earlier 
political gains might soon melt away, to say, nothing of the external sources 
of oil. 

Another consequence of Soviet access to Middle Eastern oil is that the 
USSR would find it easier to free Siberian oil for sale to Japan. Negotia- 
tions ate presently underway for a Japanese-built pipeline from Irkutsk to 
the Pacific in return for Siberian oil. If completed, such a pipeline could 
disrupt Japanese-American trade relations, especially in regard to oil sold 
by American companies? On the other hand, Japan's search for oil in her 
territorial waters could eliminate the need for the Soviet pipeline. One 
further political benefit which the USSR could expect to gain from its grow- 
ing commercial position in the Middle East is the establishment of a link 
in its expansion of trade and influence toward India and Southeast Asia." 
Other gains could be expected to appear with the passage of time. 

'These advantages are not the full story, however. The Soviet Union can 
also expect to find its liberty of action increasingly curtailed by a growing 
interest among the oil producers for stability in the oil industry. Further, 
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the Soviets might also discover that their own interests would be identified 
with a steady supply of oil to the. USSR for internal consumption. 

In the first instance, Soviet chances for mischief with oil are reduced as 
the awareness grows that ". . . maximization of government revenues is [be- 
coming} the chief motive of virtually any regime that comes to power in 
an oil-producing state."? If the Tehran talks of; February 1971 carry no 
other message, this one of economic urgency comes across clearly. The Arab 
oil producers may have been unable to find unity over the political oil 
stoppages of 1956 and 1967, but the issue of price rises is one on which 
all can agree. On the other hand, the supply of oil is not inexhaustible. 
Oil fields outside the Middle East are coming into production, and other 
energy sources will begin to offer competition by the end of the decade. 
The Western world, virtually the only customer that can buy the quantity of 
oil which the Middle East hopes to sell, is trying hard to diversify its energy 
resources. The Arabs seem to realize that there is no need to accelerate this 
diversification or to lose badly needed revenues by tampering with the flow 
of oil for political causes. 

The fact that the USSR cannot absorb Arab oil production if it is diverted 
from the West has already been established. It further appears that the 
USSR is beginning to recognize its own stake in preserving stability in the 
Middle East oil industry. A Soviet oil specialist has noted, “Any inter- 
ruption in the Middle East oil deliveries immediately reduces the incomes 
of the Arab countries and of Iran, endangers their development plans and 
the possibility of their repaying their debt to the Soviet Union.” If the 
Soviets ever hope to recover their loans to the Middle East, the recipients 
need the income that only oil sales can provide. Elsewhere, the USSR is 
beginning to expand its tanker fleet. As the fleet grows, so also should the 
Soviet Union's interest in a steady flow of oil. “{Its} marketing activities 
would then play something of the same role of hostage to the West as that 
which Western merchant ships now play in relation to [the Soviet] sub- 
marine fleet.”** 

The agreement with Iran is an excellent example of the effect of com- 
mercial involvement on Soviet policy. The time will probably never come 
when the USSR would be forced to rely on Iranian gas (or Arab oil). How- 
ever, having invested large sums in the construction of the natural gas 
pipeline and adjusted its patterns of internal energy distribution to use the 
gas, the Soviet Union could not lightly create a crisis in its relations with 
Iran. Another example is the reported understanding with British Petroleum 
and Compagnie Francaise des Pétroles, brought on by the closure of the 
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Suez Canal. These Western companies shipped a certain quantity of crude 
oil from Abu Dhabi to Japan, to honor a Soviet contract, in return for Soviet 
oil delivered from the Black Sea to Western markets. 

Another victim of a Soviet commercial policy in regard to oil should 
also be the propaganda value extracted from attacks against the Western oil 
companies, especially if the Russians seek a rôle in extraction of the oil. 
As the Soviet profile continues to rise as a result of its involvement in oil 
affairs (and numerous other areas), one can expect it also to become a 
target of ill will and the subject of nationalistic criticism as an exploiter of 
the producer states. 

Objections might reasonably be made to this seemingly smug analysis of 
Soviet problems. Rebuttal could take the approach that the Soviets have 
sufficient reserves to obtain the fuels they need from their own resoutces. 
In this view, their forays for oil and gas into the Middle East are simply 
an extension of their strategy to weaken the position of the West and its 
oil companies by strengthening nationalistic forces opposed to the West. At 
worst, the Soviets are maneuvering for a hand on the faucet of the West’s 
oil supplies. 

Certainly these arguments cannot be disregarded. Soviet intentions are 
often hard to clarify, and the Russians could still hope to use oil as a weapon 
against the West. Conversely, their intentions do not always coincide with 
their capabilities, and in this particular case, their capabilities for mischief 
seem to fall considerably short of whatever level of gain their intentions may 
seek to achieve. The possibility of an internal upheaval, sweeping aside the 
kings, shaykhs and shahs of the Persian Gulf, always exists, but such an 
event depends far more on internal than external causes. 

No easy choice exists for the USSR as it begins to adjust to the need for 
increasing imports of oil. Whether by conscious choice or ad hoc decision, 
the Soviets are becoming involved in Middle Eastern oil affairs. Their degree 
of dependence on the region’s oil is still small, and for the present, any 
reliance on this oil could be easily reversed. Consequently, it is not yet possible 
to conclude that Middle Eastern oil is a factor of decisive importance in 
shaping Soviet policy toward the region. On the other hand, rising consumption 
both in the USSR and in Eastern Europe, dependence on the expensive-to-exploit 
oil in Siberia to sustain production levels, and the desire to continue exports 
to the West render likely the condition of net importer of oil within this 
decade. The Soviets could certainly decide to pay the price to avoid restricting 
their freedom of action in the Middle East, but that does not seem likely on 
the information available. If they continue to turn to the Middle East for 
increasing quantities of oil, it is reasonable to expect a new restraint on any 
attempt to exploit revolution and anti-Western sentiment as the steady 
flow of oil becomes a Soviet interest as well. 


DEVELOPMENTS OF THE QUARTER 
Comment and Chronology 


GUSTAVE VON GRUNEBAUM 


1909-1972 





February 27, 1972, Islamic scholarship has lost one of its outstanding 

representatives. Born in Vienna, von Grunebaum devoted himself to 
historical and Islamic studies at the Universities of Berlin and Vienna. He 
received his Ph.D. from the latter in 1931. Von Grunebaum came to the 
Asia Institute in New York City in 1938 where he became Chairman of the 
Department of Arabic. From 1943 until 1957 he was Professor of Arabic 
at the University of Chicago. In that year he was called to the University 
of California in Los Angeles where he was Professor of Near Eastern History 
and Director of the Near Eastern Center until his death. 

One of the characteristics of von Grunebaum’s work was his interdisciplinary 
point of view, combining the approaches of a humanist with those of a social 
scientist, thereby presenting a more comprehensive picture of Islamic culture, 
as demonstrated in his Islam, Essays in the Nature and Growth of a Cultural 
Tradition and in his Modern Islam, The Search for Cultural Identity. 

Another hallmark of von Grunebaum's scholarship was his thorough knowl- 
edge of other cultures and their development, enabling him to make broad 
comparisons and to trace outside influences on Islamic culture. Thus, in his 
Medieval Islam, A Study in Cultural Orientation, von Grunebaum showed not 
only his understanding of medieval Christianity, but his thorough familiarity 
with Greek literature, which made it possible for him to trace the influence 
of the Greek novel on the Arabian Nights. 

Gustave von Grunebaum was not only a great scholar himself, he also 
inspired the work of others and, by helping to organize a large number of 
meetings and colloquia, he stimulated numerous scholarly exchanges. Many 
will remember the rôle he played in the proceedings of the XXVII Inter- 
national Congress of Orientalists at Ann Arbor, Michigan, doing his best to 
make this assemblage of prominent scholars a great success. 

Now the voice of this eminent scholar will be greatly missed, by specialists 
to whom his works were a source of inspiration, and by all who are inter- 
ested in the study of the human spirit and its development. 
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CHRONOLOGY 


November 16, 1971 — February 15, 1972 


Arab Israeli Conflict 


1971 


Nov. 17: Iraqi President Hasan al-Bakr said all efforts 
at peaceful settlement with Israel should be aban- 
doned and a war of popular liberation should be 
-Jaunched. ` 

The New York Times reported that Israel ad- 
vised UN Secretary General U Thant that.she 
would not permit the UN to investigate housing 
and population policies in occupied Jerusalem. 

Nov, 18: À US State Department spokesman reported 
the Soviet Union had supplied Egypt with “medium 
bombers” equipped with air-to-ground missiles in 
the “last 2 weeks” and that the US would be 
“assessing the implications of this development” 
on the arms balance. : 

Nov. 19: US State Department officials said Secretary 
of State William Rogers discussed with Soviet Am- 
bassador Anatoly Dobrynin on Nov. 17 the recent 
Soviet arms deliveries to Egypt. 

Nov. 20: Egyptian President Anwar al-Sadat said 
“There is no longer any hope whatsoever of peace- 
ful settlement. Our decision is to fight.” 

Nov. 21: The New York Times quoted Israeli officials 
as saying President Sädät's speech left Egypt “little 
way out of a confrontation.” 

The New York Times reported a Palestinian 
commando “theoretician” as saying the commandos 
had begun shifting their strategy from regular army 
Operations to urban guerrilla action against Israel. 

Gaza guerrilla leader Ziyad Husayni was reported 
to have committed suicide in the cellar of Mayor 
Rashid Shawä where he had been hiding. 


Nov. 22: UN Secretary General U Thant told the 
Security Council that lack of cooperation from 
Israel prevented his investigating conditions in 
Jerusalem as requested by the Council on Sept. 25. 

US State Department officials said the US had 
halted, for the time being, efforts to promote an 
interim agreement between Israel and Egypt for 
reopening the Suez Canal. 

A delegation from the Organization of African 
Unity (OAU) consisting of Presidents Leopold 
Senghor of Senegal and Yakubu Gowon of Nigeria 
returned to Cairo and met with Sadat for talks on 
the Arab-Israeli problem. 


Nov. 23: The US Senate voted 81 to 14 in favor of 
$500m in credit for military purchases by Israel, 
half of it for jet planes. A White House spokesman 
said the legislation was “permissive,” not manda- 
tory, and the US would watch the military balance 
in the Middle East to determine if additional equip- 
ment would be necessary to Israel. 

Nov. 24: The OAU delegation arrived in Israel and 
submitted proposals to the government. 

The New York Times reported US Pentagon 
officials as saying the US was considering supplying 
sutface-to-surface "Lance" missiles to Israel. 

Military officers from 12 Arab states began meet- 
ing in Cairo to discuss cooperation against Israel, 
The Libyan delegate threatened to walk out unless 
“pan-Arabization” of the battle was agreed. 


Nov. 25: The OAU delegation concluded its talks 


in Israel and left for Senegal. 

Gen. Sa'd Shazl of Egypt said Arab chiefs of 
staff meeting in Cairo had achieved “startling” suc- 
cess in drawing up a plan of military and financial 
cooperation for the battle with Israel, 

Beirut’s aLHawadib reported Jordan's King 
Husayn as saying he would meet with Israeli leaders 
if they would agree to withdraw from occupied 
territory including East Jerusalem. 


Nov. 26: Israeli authorities formally approved hold- 
ing municipal elections in the West Bank. 

Al-Ahram reported Sadat warned the US that 
delivery of any surface-to-surface missiles to Israel 
would be a “very serious escalation” of the Middle 
East conflict. 

The US State Department denied that the US 
might supply Israel with “Lance” missiles saying 
the missile is still in the research stage and not in 
the US “inventory of equipment.” 


Nov. 27: In response to proposals by the OAU dele- 
gation Israel said it would agree to resume the 
Jarring talks if there were no prior conditions. 

The New York Times reported “well informed 
sources” as saying Egypt was assured by the US 
that it had made no commitment to supply Israel 
with Lance missiles. 

Nov. 30: Israeli Premier Golda Meir flew to Wash- 
ington on a “personal” mission to improve relations 
with the US. 

Lebanese Defense Minister Ilyas Saba said the 
results of the Arab Defense Council meetings were 
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“positive.” Beirut's Le Soir said the meetings were 
a failure and no common Arab strategy was agreed 
on. 

Dec, 1: In his annual speech from the throne King 
Husayn said war with Israel was inevitable as long 
as Israel remains on Arab land. He warned West 
Bank residents against “falling into the trap of 
schemes for establishment of an independent en- 
tity” but added that once Arab land is liberated 
Palestinians will be given the right of self-deter- 
mination, 

Dec. 2: Premier Meir met with President Nixon in 
Washington. A White House spokesman said the 
US would continue “financial assistance and mili- 
tary supply to Israel” in the “context” of “long- 
term" Israeli military modernization. : 

Al-Fath said the first group of Libyan volunteers 
had arrived in Damascus to join the commando 
movement, 

Dec, 3: Egyptian Foreign Minister Mahmüd Riyad 
opened the UN General Assembly debate on the 
Middle East by urging the UN to take "enforce- 
ment measures” to compel Israel to withdraw from 
occupied territory. 

Meir said “some differences of opinion” remain 
between Israel and the US on the Middle East 
problem. 

Dec. 5: Newsweek magazine published an interview 
quoting Sadat as saying Egypt had promised US 
Secretary of State Rogers that diplomatic relations 
would be resumed with the US and Soviet missile 
crews sent home as soon as Israel carried out the 
first stage of withdrawal from the Sinai, but that 
the US had failed to pressure Israel into major 
concessions. 

Dec. 6: Israeli Foreign Minister Abba Eban said 
Israel was prepared to resume negotiations with 
Egypt on the basis of a 6 point plan proposed by 
the Organization of African Unity (OAU) to U 
Thant. 

Dec. 7: Editor of al-Abram Muhammad Haykal wrote 
that the Arabs could cease giving American busi- 
ness concessions and could levy a “liberation tax” 
on US oil companies in retaliation for the reported 
sales of F-4 jets to Israel, 

The OAU told the UN that the Jarring talks 
could be resumed if Israel would reaffirm that it 
does not seek the annexation of Arab territory. 

Syrian President Hafiz al-As‘ad said claims that 
Jews in Syria are persecuted were “Zionist propa- 
ganda.” 

Dec. 10: Sadat said the USSR would retain bases in 
Egypt but that Egypt was paying hard cash for 
Soviet advisors. He said Egyptian armaments can- 
not compare with Israeli armaments and that the 
US knows this. 

King Husayn said the Arabs are not prepared 
for war and that Jordan would not be “dragged” 
into one “unless we are convinced of the reason 
and logic of the action.” 
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Dec. 11: Jordan appealed to Arabs on the West Bank 
to boycott municipal elections scheduled for April. 
Interior Minister Abū Ghawsh said the elections 
would be contrary to international law and Jordan 
would go to the UN if necessary. 

Dec. 13: The UN General Assembly passed a resolu- 
tion calling on Israel to withdraw from territory 
occupied in 1967 and to “respond favorably” to 
Gunnar Jarring's memorandum of Feb. 8. 

Meir returned to Israel after talks in the US and 
said Israel must act on the "assumption war will 
break out.” 

Dec. 14: Egyptian Foreign Minister Riyäd warned 
that if Israel wouldn't respond to the Jarring memo 
of Feb. 8 Egypt would withdraw its commitment 
to sign a peace agreement. 

Dec. 15: Jarring resumed his peace efforts at a meet- 
ing in New York with Riyäd. 

Israeli Foreign Minister Eban said Israel would 
be willing to make a statement "in any diplomatic 
form that would be useful" that Israel's policy is 
not annexation of territory but "peace within 
secure and recognized boundaries." 

Dec. 16: Soviet Ambassador to Egypt Vladimir Vino- 
gradov said the USSR would support Egypt in the 
event of war "so that it will be a war with mini- 
mum losses,” and in the event of peace so it would 
be a "solution with no losses." 

Eban met with Jarring in New York and re 
iterated Israel's stand for "peace through secure 
and recognized boundaries." 

Dec, 17: 'The US State Department said Rogers had 
contacted Eban and Riyäd in New York in an 
attempt to revive negotiations for an interim agree- 
ment ` 

The New York Times reported Israeli military 
authorities as feeling that the terrorist organization 
in the Gaza Strip was "collapsing." 

Dec. 18: Syria charged that Israel was massing troops 
in the Jawlän area. 

Dec. 19: Israeli Chief of Staff Haim Bar-Lev said the 
chances of peace in the Middle East were "slightly 
more than zero." 

Dec. 21: An Egyptian spokesman said "there was no 
basis" to reports that contact for an interim Suez 
agreement had been resumed. He added that Egypt 
was putting its hopes for peace on Jarring's mission, 

Dec. 23: Iraq called on Egypt to deploy half its 
troops on the eastern front "because the entire 
Sinai Peninsula sepatates them from the Israeli 
heartland.” 

Dec. 29: The New York Times reported US officials 
as saying the Soviet Union, during a visit by Yasir 
"Arafat in October, offered to provide al-Fath with 
training and hospitalization. . 

Dec. 30: US officials said sales of F-4 jets to Israel 
would be resumed and that negotiations on timing 
and details of the sales would begin in January. 

Israeli Chief of Staff Bar-Lev said the Russians 
would probably not become directly involved in a 
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renewal of hostilities on the Suez front. 
Dec, 31: Jordan charged that Israeli jets violated 
Jordanian airspace. 


1972 


Jan. 1: The New York Times quoted an American 
Jewish Committee report as saying the plight of 
Jews in Syria has become “particularly critical” and 
that Syria is the only Middle Eastern state perse- 
cuting its Jewish minority and forbidding emigra- 
tion, 

An Egyptian spokesman said the sale of F-4’s to 
Israel would be a “serious escalation” of the crisis. 

Jan. 3: Israeli Information Minister Israel Galili said 
no political concessions were made to get the US to 
resume F-4 sales, 

Jen. 4: Syria called for the union of all Palestinian 
guerrilla forces. 

Jan. 7: Al-Ahram editor Haykal proposed imposing 
a "liberation tax" on American companies in the 
Middle East in response to American support of 
Istael. 

Jan, 11: Israel said her troops crossed into Lebanon 
and blew up 4 buildings used as bases by Pales- 
tinian commandos. 

Lebanese Premier Sa'ib Salām said the raid “is 
but a link in the chain of perpetual Israeli aggres- 
sion against this country." 

Jan. 12: Meir said her government was "absolutely" 
prepared to declare that Israel would not give up 
East Jerusalem to the Arabs even if it would ob- 
struct the way to peace. 

Jan. 13: Sádàt said US aid to Israel was jeopardizing 
American oil interests, He also said that he had 
given an order in Oct. for a military assault in Dec, 
but had retracted it because of Soviet commitment 
to India in the Indo-Pakistan war. 

Jarring resumed his UN negotiations with a 
meeting with Israeli Ambassador Josef Tekoah. 
Jan. 14: Israeli forces raided guerrilla positions in 
Lebanon. The new Israeli Chief of Staff David 
Elazar warned Lebanese authorities that guerrilla 
activity “is liable to bring disaster on the villages 

of south Lebanon.” 

Lebanese Premier Salim said Lebanese troops 
were put on alert. 

Jan. 15: Salam said the Lebanese army was under 
orders to repel any future raids from Israel. 

Israeli Chief of Staff Elazar said he believed the 
commando groups were “disintegrating” for lack 
of political or military success. 

Jan. 16: An American nurse was killed and several 
persons wounded in a terrorist attack in Gaza, 

Jan, 17: An Egyptian spokesman called the US deci- 
sion to aid the Israeli weapons industry a "grave 
turn” in American-Arab relations. 

Jarring met with Egyptian UN Ambassador 
Muhammad al-Zayyät in New York. Zayyät said 
there were no new developments. 

Jan. 19: Jarring met with Tekoah for the second time 
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in the new series of talks, 

Pravda said the US was undercutting UN peace 
efforts and declared that “there now exists a real- 
istic possibility to start a settlement . . . and Jar- 
ring’s mission can facilitate this task." 

Jan. 23: The New York Times cited "official reports" 
as saying that Egypt's ranking diplomat in Wash- 
ington, Ashraf Ghurbal, informed the US on Jan. 
20 that Egypt would not join new American spon- 
sored negotiations for reopening the Suez Canal, 

Jan. 24: Israeli planes attacked "terrorist concentra- 
tions" in Syria. 

Jan. 28: Jarring met in Dakar with Senegalese Presi- 
dent Senghor, head of the OAU peace mission, 

Meir said Israel was ready to take part in new 
talks under the auspices of Jarring. 

Jan, 29: Israeli authorities reported small arms fire 
was exchanged across the border with Syria. 

Feb. 2: Sadat flew to Moscow. A speech delivered by 
Sadat at Aswan on Jan. 31 was published saying: 
"I am delaying the zero hour until I meet with the 
Russians...” 

Israel accepted a US proposal for “proximity 
talks” aimed at reopening the Suez Canal. 

Egypt said the acceptance was only a "maneuver" 
to mislead world opinion. 

Feb. 4: A joint communiqué ending Sädäts visit to 
Moscow said the 2 sides "considered measures" 
for "further strengthening" Egypt and urged that 
Jarring "should immediately resume" talks with 
the Arabs and Israelis, 

Feb. 5: The New York Times reported "administra- 
tion sources" in the US as saying agreement was 
reached to sell Israel 42 Phantom and 90 Skyhawk 
jets over the next 2 or 3 years. 

Feb. 6: Israeli authorities said 13 Arab commandos 
responsible for terrorist attacks in Jerusalem were 
captured. 

Feb. 7: Sadat returned to Cairo from talks in Russia, 
Yugoslavia, Syria and Libya on a “reassessment of 
policy” prompted by the US decision to resume 
aircraft sales to Israel. 

Israeli Defense Minister Moshe Dayan met with 
Rogers in Washington. 

Feb, 11: An Egyptian official in Washington told 
reporters that Egypt had not “closed the door” on 
indirect talks with Israel for reopening the Suez. 
He said Egypt might not insist that her troops cross 
the canal if Israel would withdraw to the 1967 
border within 6 months and that Egypt might enter 
direct negotiations if a withdrawal commitment 
were received. 

Feb. 12: Le Monde quoted Senghor as saying Israel 
went back on its “engagement” to the OAU envoys 
“to state openly and in public that they have, in- 
deed, undertaken not to annex territories. . . ." 

Feb. 15: Israel confirmed reports that a "mediator" 
attempted to arrange high level secret talks with 
Egypt through Dr. Nahum Goldman but that Egypt 
refused. 
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General 


1971 


Dec. 6: The Union of Arab Amirates was admitted 
to the Arab League. 

Dec. 9: The Muslim World League meeting in Mecca 
called for a “holy war” against India, 

The Organization of Arab Petroleum Exporting 
Countries (OAPEC) amended its membership re- 
quirements to permit entry by states with “impor- 
tant export revenues” from oil and eliminating the 
requirements that members’ oil production be “the 
principal and basic source” of revenue. 

Dec. 14: Libya urged the countries of the Arab Eco- 
nomic Council to use their of] resources as weapons 
against states hostile to the Arab cause. 

Dec, 18: A 4 day meeting of the Arab Economic 
Council ended after approving a plan for setting 
up an Arab Fund for Economic and Social Develop- 
ment. 

Dec, 24: The Presidential Council of the Federation 
of Arab Republics announced the first Federation 
Cabinet. The members are “ministers of state” and 
Chairmen of the following councils: 

Ahmad al-Khatib: Premier 

Muhammad al-Khatib: Foreign Affairs 

Sami Süfan: Economic & Social Affairs 

‘Abd al-Qadir Ghugah: Information Affairs 

Muhammad Mustafa al-Mazik: Cultural & Edu- 

cational Affairs 

Muhammad Khawajah: Services 

‘Ali al-Sayyid Muhammad: Transport & Com- 

munications 

Salah Hidayat: Scientific Research 

Dec. 30: The Organization of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries’ Secretary General was quoted by Libyan 
News Agency as saying OPEC would retaliate if 
there was any boycott of Libyan oil because of the 
nationalization of British Petroleum Co. 

Dec. 31: An Islamic conference on family planning 
held in Morocco declared that birth control is per- 
missible in Muslim law but that sterilization and 
abortion are prohibited. 


1972 


Jan, 6: A meeting of the Foreign Ministers of Algeria, 
Morocco and Mauritania agreed to cooperate to 
speed up the “liberation” of the Spanish Sahara. 

US officials said the US would send navy vessels 
on tours of the Indian Ocean “more frequently” 
than before because “we do have commitments in 
the area and feel we must have a naval presence, a 
modest one, from time to time,” 

Jan. 10: Pakistan boycotted the opening of the 
African-Asian People’s Solidarity Conference in 
Cairo because representatives of Bangla Desh were 
present, Libya threatened to leave the conference 
if Bangla Desh is recognized, 
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Jan. 13: Talks between OPEC and. major oil com- 
panies broke off in disagreement over the amount 
of compensation to be paid for the devaluation of 
the dollar. 

Jan. 19: OPEC and major oil companies resumed 
negotiations in Geneva. 

Jan, 20: The major western oil companies operating 
in the Persian Gulf signed an agreement with 
OPEC members Iran, Iraq, Abū Dhabi, Kuwayt, 
Qatar and Saudi Arabia raising the posted price of 
crude oil by 8.49% to compensate for the devalua- 
tion of the US dollar. 


Afghanistan 


(See also Iran) 


1971 

Nov. 28: Kabul Radio reported that the World Food 
Program granted an additional 10,000 tons of 
wheat worth $1m for drought relief. 

Dec. 5: Premier Abd al-Zahir told Parliament of the 
governments "deep concern” over the Indo- 
Pakistani conflict and stressed the need for the 
“return of the refugees from East Bengal” and the 
"people's rights to self-determination.” 


1972 

Jan. 3: The USSR signed an agreement for expanding 
natural gas refining and collection centers in the 
north. 

Jan. 11: Pakistani President Zulfikar Ali Bhutto ar- 
rived in Kabul for official talks. 


Algeria 
(See also General, Lebanon, Persian Gulf) 


1971 

Nov. 24: Canadian Minister of Commerce Jean Luc 
Pepin ended 3 days of talks after announcement 
of a loan for $98m. 

Nov. 29: Hungarian President Pal Losonczi arrived 
for an official visit. 

Dec. 2: Import restrictions imposed on June 4 be- 
cause of the oil dispute with France were lifted. 
Dec, 15: Elf-Erap and Sonatrach signed an agreement 
on the terms of nationalization of Elf-Erap in Feb. 
President of Sonatrach, Ahmed Ghozali, said the 
agreement “settles all differences” and “provides 

effective state controls of the oil industry.” 

Dec. 18: Tunisian Foreign Minister Mubammad 
Masmoudi arrived to discuss “the maintenance of 
peace in the Maghrib.” 

Dec. 21: Diplomatic relations were resumed with 
West Germany. 

It was officially reported that Sonatrach controls 
71% of Algeria’s oil. 

Dec. 27: Tunisian Foreign Minister Masmoudi left 

after a 10 day visit and talks with President Houari 
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Boumedienne on security and Maghrib affairs. A 
customs and border transport agreement was 
signed. 

Dec, 29: Moroccan Premier Karim Lamrani left after 
discussions on economic cooperation. 


1972 

Jan, 5: Egypt signed an agreement to increase trade 
to $17m from $7m. 

Jan, 11: A commission was formed under Agriculture 
Minister Muhammad Larbi to supervise the “agra- 
tian revolution.” 

Jan. 15: Lebanese Foreign Minister Khalil Abū 
Hamad left after talks with President Boumedienne 
in which Algeria offered to send troops to help 
defend Lebanon's southern border. 

Feb, 10: Spain signed an agreement to set up a joint 
Algerian-Spanish gas company and to purchase 
54.6m cubic meters of natural gas beginning in 
1974. Spanish Foreign Minister Lopez Bravo left 
after a 2 day visit. 


Cyprus 

1971 

Nov. 18: UN Secretary General U Thant proposed 
that the intercommunal talks be expanded to in- 
clude UN, Greek and Turkish representatives, 

Dec, 13: The UN Security Council voted to extend 
the UN peace force until June 15, 1972. 

Foreign Minister Spiros Kyprianou told U Thant 

during talks in New York that Cyprus would agree 
to expand the intercommunal talks, 


1972 

Jan. 12: Yt was officially announced that diplomatic 
relations would be established with the People's 
Republic of China and broken off with the Re- 
public of China. 

Jan, 15: Students clashed in several demonstrations 
for and against the policies of President Makarios. 

Jan. 18: Bank employees began a 3 day "warning" 
strike in support of wage demands. 

Feb. 6: The government denounced as "malicious lies" 
reports that Gen. George Grivas was offering to 
meet Makarios for talks on reconciliation, 

Feb. 9: Greece charged that "large quantities of 
Czechoslovak arms" were imported secretly by 
President Makarios for use against supporters of 
General George Grivas. 

Feb. 12: Greek spokesmen said a note containing 3 
proposals was delivered to Makarios on Feb. 11. 
The proposals were: a recent shipment of Czech 
arms should be delivered to UN officials; Makarios 
should form an anti-Communist "government of 
national unity"; Makarios should accept that 
" Athens is the center of Hellenism." 

Makarios described the Greek note as a "com- 
pletely unacceptable and humiliating ultimatum.” 

Feb, 15: Demonstrations were held in Nicosia in 
support of Makarios and in protest against the 
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Greek message on Feb. 11. Makarios said all plans 
“to impose political ideas on the Greek Cypriot 
population” would fail. 


Egypt 


(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, General, Israel, 
Lebanon, Sudan) 
1971 


Nov. 21: Iran signed a cultural cooperation agree- 
ment. 

Nov, 23: Talks began with West Germany on pay- 
ment of outstanding Egyptian debts. 

Nov. 24: Blackout restrictions were imposed in all 
major cities, 

Nov. 26: An Egyptian in The Hague claimed that the 
illegal anti-Soviet “Egyptian National Front’ was 
responsible for bombings in a Russian district in 
Cairo. The man claimed that the front has "thou- 
sands of members including students, workers and 
soldiers." 

Nov. 27: An economic cooperation protocol was 
signed with Britain. Minister of Overseas Develop- 
ment Richard Wood said he was assured that 
British private investment would be welcomed and 
that the climate for investment was "more favor- 
able than I ever thought it could be four years ago." 

Dec, 7: Al-Abram announced that a visit by Iranian 
Princess Ashraf was postponed. 

Dec. 9: Former Vice President ‘Ali Sabri, Sha'rawi 
Jum'ah, Sami Sharaf and Farid ‘Abd al-Karim were 
sentenced to death for conspiracy but President 
Sadat commuted the sentences to life in prison. 
General Muhammad Fawzi's life sentence was com- 
muted to 15 years. 

Dec. 10: A fifth suspect was arrested in connection 
with the assassination of Jordanian Premier Wasfi 
al-Tall in Cairo on Nov. 28. 

Dec. 15: Minister of Industry ‘Aziz Sidgi announced 
a Rumanian loan of $100m for development proj- 
ects and a $30m trade agreement after visiting 
Bucharest. 

Dec, 23: The World Bank announced a $30m loan 
for railway development. 

Dec. 30: US officials said wheat and vegetable oil 
shipments would be resumed. 


1972 
Jan. 17: A new Cabinet was formed: 
‘Aziz Sidqi: Premier 
Muhammad ‘Abd al-Qadir Hatim: Deputy Pre- 
mier and Information 
Muhammad ‘Abd al-Salam al-Zayyat: Deputy 
Premier 
Muhammad ‘Abdallah Marzabän: Deputy Pre- 
mier and Economy & Foreign Trade 
Mamdüh Salim: Deputy Premier and Interior 
Muhammad Ahmad Sadiq: Deputy Premier and 
War 


CHRONOLOGY 


Mahmiid Riyäd: Communications 

Sayyid Jadalläh al-Sayyid: Planning 

‘Abd al-‘Aziz Muhammad Hijazi: Treasury 

Ahmad Nuh: Civil Aviation 

Ahmad Sultan: Electricity 

Muhammad Salamah: Justice 

Muhammad Ibrahim Salim: Production 

Muhammad Murad Ghälib: Foreign Affairs 

‘A'ishah Ratib: Social Affairs 

‘Abd al-‘Aziz Muhammad: Housing 

Ismail Sabri ‘Abdallah: Minister of State for 

Planning 

Muhammad Hasan al-Zayyat: Minister of State 

for Information 

Yahya al-Mullä: Industry, Petroleum & Minerals 

Fwad Mursi: Supply & Internal Trade 

Ahmad Muhammad ‘Iffat: Maritime Transport 

Mustafa al-Ja'bali: Agriculture 

‘Abd al-Halim Mahmud: Awgaf & Azhar Affairs 

‘Ali ‘Abd al-Raziq: Education 

‘Aziz Yiisuf Sa'd: Irrigation 

Zaki Hashim: Tourism 

Yünis ‘Imarah: Cabinet Affairs 

"Uthman Badrän: Land Reclamation 

Shams al-Din al-Wakil: Higher Education 

Hasan Humaydah: Transport 

Mahmüd Muhammad Mahfüz: Health 

Salah al-Din Muhammad Gharib: Manpower 

Jan. 18: Minister of Information ‘Abd al-Qadir Hatim 
announced that censorship was lifted for all foreign 
correspondents’ dispatches except on military news. 
He also said the ban on foreign books and informa- 
tion about Israel was lifted. 

President Sadat swore in the new Cabinet and 
instructed that: “Your first duty is to lay down 
immediate plans to transform our economy to a 
war economy.” 

Jan, 19: Student demonstrations in Cairo adopted 
resolutions calling for increasing war preparations 
and taking action against US interests in the Middle 
East. 

Sadat said he would not submit to “pressure 
groups.” 

Jan. 20: Student demonstrations continued in Cairo. 

Jan, 22: The New York Times reported that Sadat 
permitted 12,000 persons who were in “political 
isolation” by decree to return to full citizenship. 

Foreign Minister Murad Ghalib told students 
that nationalizing American interests would be 
“illogical” because they bring in necessary foreign 
exchange. 

Jan. 23: Premier Sidqi announced curbs on imports 
and bureaucratic spending as part of a program to 
mobilize the country for “total confrontation” with 
Israel. 

The USSR signed a long term trade protocol 
calling for a 15% increase in trade. 

Jan. 24: Police broke up student demonstrations in 
Cairo and the government imposed a ban on more 
demonstrations. 
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Jan. 25: Sadat said the student demonstrations were 
instigated by “outside elements” to split the “home 
front.” He also declared that “all discussion, all 
contacts and anything whatsoever with the United 
States have been severed.” 

Feb, 2: The government announced austerity meas- 
ures to save £E30m to go towards. the “war 
economy.” 

Feb. 4: Sadat ended 2 days of talks in Moscow and 
flew to Yugoslavia to meet with President Tito. 
Feb. 14: An important new oil strike was announced 

12 miles south of al-Alamayn. 


Iran 
(See also General, Egypt, Iraq, Kuwayt, Persian Gulf) 


1971 

Nov. 26: Middle East Economic Digest reported that 
a trade delegation returned from a 10 day visit to 
China and that the Ministry of Economy announced 
trade with China would no longer be subject to 
import-export regulations. 

Premier Abbas Hoveyda returned from Yugo- 
slavia after a joint communiqué said a joint Cham- 
ber of Commerce would be set up. 

Dec. 1: Kayhan International reported that the World 
Bank agreed to development loans of $175m for 
1972. 


1972 

Jan. 2: Tehran Radio announced the first trade agree- 
ment with Saudi Arabia had been reached. 

Jan, 4: The government notified the UN that a 
“dangerous situation” was created by the expulsion 
of more than 60,000 Iranians from Iraq, some after 
being beaten and tortured by Iraqi police. 

Jan. 8: Foreign Minister Abbas Ali Khalatbari said 
Tran had “absolutely no more territorial claims” in 
the Gulf and would not use its strategic position 
to block transit in the Gulf, 

The Shah visited Pakistan to discuss the situation 
with India and Pakistan’s postwar needs, 

Jan, 13: The official delegation to the Afro-Asian 
People’s Solidarity Organization conference in 
Cairo withdrew because of a conference resolution 
regretting “Iran's occupation of 3 Arab Gulf 
Islands...” i 

Jan. 16: An official security spokesman said 120 
saboteurs trained in Iraq and East Germany would 
stand trial. 

Bombs exploded at Tehran University and at 
the Iran-American Cultural Society, 

Jan. 19: It was announced that the government ap- 
pealed to the UN Commission on Human Rights 
to take "effective measures" to safeguard Iranian 
citizens in Iraq. 

Jan, 24: Afghani Foreign Minister Musa Shafiq met 
with the Shah in Tehran. 
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Feb. 10: Tehran news reports said thousands of vil- 
lagers were stranded by a week-long blizzard in 
northwestern and central Iran. 


Iraq 


(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, General, Iran, Jordan, 
Persian Gulf, Syria, Turkey) 


1971 


Nov. 17: President Hasan al-Bakr warned that if 
negotiations with oil companies reach a “dead end" 
then Iraq would “take measures necessary to protect 
the interest of the national economy and the coun- 
try’s legitimate rights. The consequences will be 
borne by the companies.” 

Nov, 18: Beiruts L'Orzent—Le Jour quoted Kurdish 
leader Mullà Mustafa Barazáni as saying the gov- 
ernment failed to implement "essential elements" 
of the March 11 Agreement, 

Nov, 19: Kurdish Democratic Party leader Barazäni 
said unless Kurds are given positions in the Revolu- 
tion Command Council and the army he would 
reconsider the "peaceful dialogue" agreed on in 
March 1970. 

Nov, 27: AL-Thbawrab reported that "dozens" of Kurds 
had been arrested in recent weeks and charged with 
plotting sabotage and political assassination. 

Nov. 30: Baghdad Radio said diplomatic relations 
with Iran and Britain were broken off because of 
lran's occupation of Abū Müsä and the Tunbs 
islands. 

Dec. 1: The Communist Party “welcomed” the Na- 
tional Charter proposed by President Bakr on 
Nov. 15, 

Dec. 8: Combat of Paris quoted Iranian Foreign 
Minister Abbas Khalatbari as saying Iran could aid 
the Iraqi Kurds militarily “if open conflict started” 
with government forces. 

Dec, 11: Information Minister Shafiq al-Kamäli said 
Iran’s occupation of 3 Gulf islands was “the result 
of collusion between Iran and imperialism and was 

. aimed at threatening the area's revolutionary 
movements." 

Dec. 12: Minister of Oils Sa‘dün Hammadi expressed 
Iraq's “unqualified support" for Libya's nationaliza- 
tion of British Petroleum and offered technical aid 
to the Libyan Ministry of Petroleum. 

Dec. 14: Soviet Defense Minister Andrei Grechko 
arrived for a 4 day official visit. 

Der. 19: The USSR signed an agreement for coopera- 
tion in the "peaceful" use of atomic energy. 

Dec. 24: Middle Bast Economic Digest repotted diplo- 
matic relations would be established with Malta. 
Dec. 28: A Syrian delegation began talks for an 

agreement on the use of Euphrates River waters. 

A communiqué issued in Beirut claimed 6 parties 
banned in Iraq had formed an “Iraqi National 
Alliance” to overthrow the government. 
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Jan, 8: Associated Press reported that the government 
halted the expulsion of Iranians after protests by 
Kurds to the expulsions Jed to 19 deaths. 

Jan. 9: Paris’ Le Monde quoted Vice President Siddam 
Husayn al-Takriti as saying Iraq wants friendly 
relations with France and “not just ordinary ties.” 

Jan, 14: Iran's Kayhan reported Kurds and police 
clashed in Sulaymaniyah before martial law was 
imposed. 

Jan, 15: Talks opened with the Iraq Petroleum Com- 
pany “to acquire Iraq’s rights from the companies.” 
The government presented 17 points including 
Iraqi “participation” in the company’s capital and 
representation on the board of directors. 

Jan, 17: Foreign Minister Murtadä al-Hadithi warned 
oil companies that they were not meeting the 
"legitimate demands” of Iraq in oil negotiations, 

An official spokesman said border guards repelled 
an Iranian attempt to occupy border territory in 
Wasif on Jan. 14. 

Feb. 10; Vice President al-Takriti left for talks in 
Moscow on atms supplies, oil problems and the 
Palestine question. 


Israel 
(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, Saudi Arabia) 


1971 

Nov. 21: The Cabinet confirmed that Chief of Staff 
Haim Bar-Lev would retire early in 1972 to become 
a Cabinet Minister, 

Nov. 22; A government appointed commission began 
public hearings on alleged theft and mismanage- 
ment in operating oil fields in the Sinai Peninsula. 

Nov. 25: Premier Gold Meir warned that the country 
was apparently unaware of the possibility of re- 
newed fighting and said President Anwar al-Sadat 
of Egypt should be taken at his word on threats to 
resume military operations. 

Nov. 26: Maariv reported several dozen immigrant 
families from Soviet Georgia had requested to 
return to Russia. 

Nov. 27: Histadrut General Secretary Yitzhak Ben- 
Aharon said Israel was embarrassed by "poverty in 
our midst" and proposed that it could be overcome 
in "6 to 8 years by expanding housing, schooling 
and job training." 

Dec. 5: Soviet Premium Aleksei Kosygin said many 
Jews who had emigrated to Israel were requesting 
to return to the USSR. 


1972 


Jan. 1: Lieut. Gen. David Elazar became Chief of 
Staff replacing Haim Bar-Lev. 

Jan. 13: US officials said the US would help Israel to 
develop toward self-sufficiency in weapons manu- 
facturing. 


CHRONOLOGY 


Jan. 16: El Al maintenance workers began a wildcat 
strike for more fringe benefits. 

Jan. 17: The largest single group of Soviet immi- 
grants, numbering 350, arrived in Tel Aviv. 

Jan. 18: The 28th Zionist Congress opened in Jeru- 
salem. 

Jan, 28: The World Zionist Congress passed a reso- 
lution that every Zionist leader must either settle 
in Israel or resign after 2 terms in office. Hadassah 
representatives withdrew from the convention in 
protest against the resolution which passed by a 
vote of 104 to 98. 

Jan, 31: The World Zionist Organization’s legal ad- 
visors declared void a resolution calling for com- 
pulsory emigration to Israel of Zionist leaders, 

Feb, 13: A demonstration was held at Lydda airport 
by 500 Soviet immigrants protesting employment 
obligations to work on Saturdays, 

Meir appointed a committee to investigate 
charges that the Western Wall of the Temple 
Mount was desecrated by municipal construction 
workers, 

Feb, 15: France signed an agreement to repay Israel 
for $50m worth of Mirage jets embargoed in 1967 
together with $17.1m in interest. 


Jordan 
(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, Syria) 
1971 


Nov. 16: Negotiations with the commandos in Jiddah, 
Saudi Arabia, were discontinued for a week, it was 
officially announced. 

Nov, 22; Al-Fath said the first meeting in the 3rd 
and final round of talks with the Jordanian govern- 
ment on reconciliation had failed. 

Nov. 25; The Constituent Congress of the Jordanian 
National Union (JNU) elected King Husayn 
President and Crown Prince Hasan Vice President 
of the JNU. 

Nov. 26: Voice of Fath said: “The Jiddah talks have 
ended in failure as a result of the long chain of 
evasive, indecisive and procrastinating attitudes 
adopted by King Husayn.” 

Nov. 27: The government announced that ex-Chief of 
Staff Mashür al-Hadithah was under house arrest 
“to save his life.” 

Riyäd Muflih said the Palestinians attempted “to 
torpedo” the Jiddah talks “from the very first 
meeting.” 

Amman Radio reported 2 army officers were fired 
on from Syria. 

Nov, 28: Premier Wasfi al-Tall was assassinated while 
in Cairo for the Arab League Defense Council 
meeting, Foreign Minister ‘Abdallah Salah was 
slightly wounded, Four men claiming to be mem- 
bers of the “Black September Organization” were 
arrested for the shooting. 
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King Husayn announced a 40 day period of 
mourning for Tall and said his assassination was 
an attempt to undermine Jordanian unity. 

Spokesmen for the Popular Front for the Libera- 
tion of Palestine (PFLP) claimed responsibility 
for the assassination of Premier Tall. 

Nov. 29: The following Cabinet was announced: 

Ahmad al-Lawzi: Premier and Defense 

Subhi Amin ‘Amr: Reconstruction & Develop- 

ment 

‘Abdallah Salah: Foreign 

Emile Ghuri: Premiership Affairs 

Fawwaz al-Rüsán: Justice 

Mazin al-‘Ajliini: Premiership Affairs 

Ya'qüb Abi Ghawsh: Municipal & Rural Affairs 

‘Adnan Abū ‘Awdah: Culture, Tourism and An- 

tiquities 

"Umar al-Nabülsi: Economy 

“Umar ‘Abdallah: Agriculture 

Muhammad Khalaf: Communications 

Ibrahim al-Habàshinah: Interior 

Muhammad al-Bashir: Health 

Ishaq al-Farhan: Education and Wagfs & Islamic 

Affairs 

Mustafa Düdin: Social Affairs & Labor 

Muhammad al-Farhan: Public Works 

Anis Mu'ashshir: Finance and Transport 

Major General Rasül al-Khaylani was appointed 
Special Advisor to the King for National Security. 

Premier Lawzi flew to Cairo to join the Arab 
League Defense Council talks. 

Dec. 8: The government appealed to Arab states to 
side with Pakistan in the war with India. 

Dec. 12: It was announced that Oman granted $2m 
in aid. 

Dec. 15: Ambassador to Britain Zayd al-Rifaï was 
wounded by assassins in London. 

Dec. 16: A bomb exploded in the Jordanian mission 
in Geneva. 

Dec. 17: À government spokesman said the Black 
September Organization, which claimed credit for 
the assassination of Tall and the attempt on Am- 
bassador Rifa'ï, was “only a mask used by Fath to 
hide its treacherous schemes,” 

Dec. 18: It was announced that Abū Dhabi gave 
Jordan £870,000 in aid. 

Dec, 19: King Husayn removed air force commander 
Salth al-Kurdi. 


1972 

Jan. 3: Yasir ‘Arafät was quoted by Cairo’s Rose 
al-Yasif as saying the commandos would regain 
their positions in Jordan “whatever the price.” 

Jan, 11: The New York Times reported that West 
Bank politicians received word that King Husayn 
withdrew his opposition to municipal elections in 
the occupied West Bank. 

Jan, 22: The US signed an agreement giving $15m 
in aid to help cover the $25m budget deficit for 
1971. 
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Jan. 29: Yasir ‘Arafat in Libya’s al-Jundi said there 
was "no more room” for talks with King Husayn. 
Feb, 9: The following Cabinet changes were an- 
nounced: 
‘Adnan Abū ‘Awdah: Culture and Information 
Anis Mu'ashshir: Finance 
Salim Masa‘idah: Justice 
“Alt Hasan 'Awdah: Communications 
Ghälib Barakat: Transport, Tourism & Antiqui- 
ties 
‘Ali ‘Inad Khurays: Social Affairs & Labor 
Sa'id al-Nabülsi: Economy ; 
Ahmad al-Shawbaki: Public Works 
Feb. 10: Officials reported that Iraq would resume 
trade with Jordan. 


Kuwayt 


(See also General) 


1971 

Dec. 7: Baghdad Radio said the new Iranian Am- 
bassador returned to Tehran after being refused an 
audience to present his credentials to the Amir on 
Dec. 1. ; 

Dec. 11: The National Assembly called on the gov- 
ernment to cut diplomatic and economic relations 
with Britain and Iran in retaliation for Iran's occu- 
pation of 3 Gulf islands. 


1972 

Jan. 3: A decree was issued granting free medical 

. treatment and medicines for all residents of Ku- 
wayt, both citizens and foreigners. 

Jen. 8: Egyptian Foreign Minister Mahmud Riyad 
ended an official 3 day visit. 

Jan. 24: The 1972/73 budget was announced to be 
£484m, £67m more than in 1971/72. 

Jan, 29: The Amir, Shaykh Sabah, said Kuwayt would 
commit "all its income and assets" to the Israeli 
conflict "once zero hour is decided and is binding 
on all Arab states." 

Feb. 12: Lebanese President Sulayman Franjiyyah 
arrived for a 3 day official visit. 


Lebanon 


(See also Arab Israeli Conflict) 
1971 


Nov. 16: Restrictions limiting the movement of per- 
sons in the southern region were lifted. 

The government protested to Libya against Presi- 

' dent Mu'ammar al-Qadhdháfi's charges that Leba- 

non condoned Jordan's drive against Palestinian 
commandos. 

Nov. 23: À 10 day bank strike ended after the Leba- 
nese Bankers' Association ratified a collective agree- 
ment . 

Dec. 1: À decree was issued creating a state owned 
medium and long term investment development 
bank with a capital of £Leb60m. 
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Dec. 4: Italian Foreign Minister Aldo Moro arrived 
for an official 3 day visit. 

Dec. 16: Premier Sa'ib Salim criticized the USSR for 
"feeding Israel with a flood of Jewish immigrants” 
which he said were more important for "perpetuat- 
ing aggression" than armaments. 

Dec. 22: Minister of Health Emile Bitär resigned. 
He said the government did not back him in a 
dispute with pharmaceutical importers over re- 
ducing che price of medicines. 

Dec. 23: À Soviet Parliamentary delegation ended a 
1 week visit and talks with the President and 
Premier. 

Dec. 31: Police and commandos clashed in Beirut 
after a commando was arrested for possession of a 
machinegun. Two policemen were killed and 10 
commandos captured. 

Premier Salam said: "We are eager to help our 
brothers, the fida'iyim . . . But he who violates law 
and order must be brought to justice." 


1972 

Jan. 6: Salàm said no government official would at- 
tend the scheduled Communist Party Congress. 

Jan. 7: An international congress of Communist Par- 
ties opened in Beirut. 

Jan. 8: The government announced a new 6 year 
development plan for 1972/77 which would cost 
£808m. 

Jan. 11: The Communist Party ended its 3rd Congress 
and announced the leaders of the Party. 

Jan. 15: A joint communiqué issued with Algeria 
said a joint commission would be established to 
develop economic, cultural and scientific affairs, 

Jan. 16: Yasir ‘Arafat met with Salim to discuss 
limiting commando operations in the south. 

Jan. 20: The Algerian Embassy, the Strand building 
and the offices of Al-Muharrir were bombed. 

Jan, 21; France signed a contract to provide military 
arms, 

Jan. 22: Twelve Chinese arrived in Beirut to open an 
embassy. 

Feb. 7: Salam returned from a 4 day official visit to 
France. A joint communiqué said France stressed 
the importance of Lebanon's territorial integrity 
and that economic relations were discussed, 

Feb, 11: Middle East Economic Digest reported that 
the Lebanese-Syrian Permanent Committee would 
set up offices in Damascus and Beirut to “ensure 
speedy contacts” between the 2 countries, 


Libya 


(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, General, Iraq, 
Lebanon, Persian Gulf, Sudan) 
1971 


Nov. 16: It was announced that Westinghouse of the 
US would build a $14m desalination plant in the 
Touara region. 


CHRONOLOGY 


London's Financial Times reported Libya seized 
bank deposits of Esso as compensation for the de- 
creasing value of the dollar. 

Nov, 17: A Maltese delegation ended 3 days of talks 
aimed at strengthening economic cooperation. 

Nov. 22: The government announced that the Chad 
Liberation Front would be permitted to open offices 
in Tripoli. 

Dec. 6: New elections were ordered for Libyan Social- 
ist Union seats in 85 constituencies where itregu- 
larities in earlier elections were reported. 

Dec. 7: The government announced it was national- 
izing British Petroleum (BP) and withdrawing all 
deposits from British banks in retaliation for 
Britain’s “conspiracy” with Iran in the occupation 
of 3 Gulf islands. 

Dec. 8: Britain demanded a full explanation for the 
seizure of BP. Libya said Britain would be compen- 
sated for the loss. 

Dec. 10: Crown Prince of Ra’s al-Khaymah Shaykh 
Khalid ibn Saqr al-Qasimi arrived to discuss Iran's 
occupation of 3 Gulf islands. 

Dec. 11: BP called on Libya to accept international 
arbitration in the nationalization dispute. 

Dec. 13: Egyptian Minister of War Muhammad Sadiq 
arrived in Tripoli on an "urgent mission." 

Dec. 14: Britain announced that Libya was dropped 
from the sterling area. 

Dec. 31: Malta’s Premier Dom Mintoff left after 
meeting with Premier Mu'ammar Qadhdhäfi to 
discuss "common objectives" and cooperation. 


1972 

Jan. 2: À group of 25 Arab technicians arrived in 
Malta from Libya. 

The Cairo-Tripoli direct highway was opened. 

Jan. 17: The trial opened of 28 persons, mainly 
journalists, accused of corrupting the public under 
the Idris régime. 

Jan. 18: The government announced it would give up 
representation in the Arab League in favor of the 
unified representation of the Federation of Arab 
Republics, 

Jan. 20: All daily newspapers were ordered to cease 
publication. 

Jan. 25: The government formally terminated the 
treaty of friendship and military cooperation with 
Britain, 

Jan, 26: Petroleum Minister ‘Izz al-Din al-Mabrük 
said Libya was ready to open negotiations with 
British Petroleum on “every aspect” of compensa- 
tion for nationalization. 

Feb, 5: A formal document was signed terminating 9 
treaties with the US. 

Feb. 6: Egyptian President Anwar al-Sadat met with 
Qadhdhafi to discuss the results of Sadat’s Moscow 
visit. 

Feb. 14: A joint communiqué issued after talks be- 
tween Qadhdhäfi and Ugandan President Idi Amin 
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said the 2 countries “support the struggle of the 
Arab peoples against Zionism and imperialism” 
and that diplomatic relations would be set up. 


Morocco 
(See also General, Algeria, Persian Gulf) 


1971 

Nov, 17: L'Opinion reported clashes in the Spanish 
Sahara between Spanish troops and “liberation 
fighters” and urged that the region be “reinstated” 
as part of Morocco. 

Nov. 20: King Hasan announced that legal minimum 
wages were raised “as a first step towards an 
equitable share-out of the national wealth . . ." 
Industrial wages increase 2596 and agricultural 
wages 33%. 

Nov. 25: 'Yrade unions rejected as "totally inadequate" 
wage increases announced by King Hasan. 

Nov. 26: Middle Hast Economic Digest cited reports 
that King Hasan was seeking some form of recon- 
ciliation in meetings with opposition leaders of the 
Istiqlal Party and the National Union of Popular 
Forces. 

Dec. 10: Premier Karim Lamrani told the National 
Assembly that the government would expropriate 
more land from big landowners if needed by land- 
less farmers and that agriculture and unemploy- 
ment would receive top priority in development. 

Dec. 21: Canada granted credits worth $25m for 
technical assistance and aid in the next 5 years. 

Dec. 25: Opposition newspapers denounced birth 
control as a "Zionist and international imperialist 

lot." 

Da 27: À trial opened of 146 persons accused of 
forgery and corruption. 


1972 

Jan. 6: An ex-secretary of the Communist Party, 
Abdessalam Bourkia, was arrested and charged with 
reorganizing an outlawed party. 

Jan. 11: King Hasan appealed for national unity and 
said he would meet with political and commercial 
leaders to bring “all dynamic elements” in the 
country into active participation in national affairs, 

Jan. 24: The National Students’ Union called a gen- 
eral strike after 2 student “militants” were arrested 
and university campuses “violated” by police. 

Jan. 27: The editors of the pro-Peking magazine 
Souffles were arrested. 

Jan, 28: King Hasan said it was too soon for political 
parties to begin campaigning for elections which 
had not yet been announced, 

Jan. 31: The trial of 1000 military personnel for an 
attempted coup d'état in July 1971 began in 
Kenitra, 

Feb. 3: On trial for the attempted coup of July 1971, 
Col. Muhammad Ababou told a military court that 
the rebels were “outraged” at the “corrupt and 
rotten régime" of King Hasan. 
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Pakistan 


(See also General, Afghanistan, Iran, Jordan, 
Syria, Turkey) 
1971 


Nov, 16: Indian Premier Indira Gandhi said India 
would not object to a UN observer team visiting 
India provided it investigated “the depth of the 
problem” of East Pakistan. 

Nov, 17: A daytime curfew was imposed in Dacca to 
permit house to house searches by the army. 

India said a Pakistani attack at Boyra was re- 
pulsed. 

Nov, 18: Premier Gandhi made public an Indian 
letter to UN Secretary General U Thant in re- 
sponse to his offer of the UN's good offices in the 
dispute with Pakistan. The Indian letter said the 
“root of the problem is the fate of the 75 million 
people of East Bengal” and that the UN should 
direct an attempt to “bring about a political settle- 
ment in East Bengal which meets the declared 
wishes of the people . . ." 

The head of UN relief operations in East Paki- 
stan said active opposition from "any quarter" in 
the East would halt the relief program. 

Nov. 20: India reported Pakistan shelled Indian vil- 
lages in 4 areas along the border with East Pakistan. 

Nov. 22: 'Yhe government charged that India launched 
an all-out military offensive along the borders of 
East Pakistan and "made some dents in our terri- 
tory." À Pakistani spokesman at the UN said 12 
Indian divisions took part in the attack. 

An Indian spokesman in New Delhi denied that 
India had launched an offensive against the East 
and said the Mukti Bahini rebels in the East were 
battling Pakistani troops near Jessore. 

Nov, 23: The government declared a national emer- 
gency and charged that Indian troops seized 2 vil- 
lages in the Comilla district and that heavy fighting 
was continuing, The report said 2 Indian and 2 
Pakistani jets were lost in a dogfight. 

US officials said information indicated Indian 
troops had crossed into East Pakistan in support of 
the Mukti Bahini bur that it was not a full scale 
Indian “invasion.” 

A UN spokesman said relief operations had been 
all but halted by the fighting in the East. 

Nov. 24: Gandhi acknowledged that Indian troops 
had crossed into East Pakistan but only in “self- 
defense.” 

Half of the UN relief staff was evacuated from 
East Pakistan, 

The government said that Indian forces crossed 
the border near Comilla, Jessore and Sylhet and 
that military reserves in the country would be 
called up. 

Nov, 25: A military spokesman in the East said the 
border was “much calmer” and Indian attacks had 
been driven back across the borders. 


The New York Times reported “influential 
Indian officials” as acknowledging that India is re 
solved to apply as much military pressure as neces- 
sary to oust Pakistani troops from East Pakistan. 

US Agency for International Development offi- 
cials said famine had been averted in East Pakistan 
by a good harvest and international relief. 

Nov, 26: The Eastern military command said India 
launched 2 battalions across the border near Co- 
milla and continued to hold Pakistani territory near 
Jessore, Sylhet, Comilla and Chittagong. 

A US State Department spokesman said an ap- 
peal to the UN Security Council was one of several 
alternatives the US was considering to ease hostili- 
ties in East Pakistan, . 

President Yahya Khan banned the National 
Awami Party for "acting against the interests and 
security of Pakistan." 

Nov. 28: The government said India had launched 
a new offensive against the East with 2 divisions 
of troops. 

India said it had given its troops permission to 
enter Pakistani territory as far as the range of guns 
firing at them. 

Nov. 29: India said Pakistan launched a counter offen- 
sive in a 3 day battle in the Hilli region. 

The US State Department said President Nixon 
sent personal messages to Pakistan and India urging 
military deescalation and withdrawal from border 
areas and to the USSR urging Moscow to use its 
influence with India to prevent full scale war. 

Nov. 30: Gandhi called on Pakistan to demonstrate 
its desire for peace by withdrawing its troops from 
East Pakistan which are "a threat to our security." 

À government spokesman said troops had yielded 
the village of Pachhagarh to Indian forces. 

Dec, 1: Turkish Foreign Minister Osman Olçay left 
after a 4 day visit A joint communiqué said 
Turkey has urged India to withdraw her troops in 
keeping with the principles of the UN Charter. 

India reported Mukti Babini forces had “liber- 
ated” the village of Radhanagar near Sylhet. 

U Thant said he wished to have support from a 
“major organ” of the UN before sending observers 
to the borders of East Pakistan. 

Dec. 2: India reported cutting a rail line supplying 
Pakistani troops in northwest East Pakistan, 

Dec. 3: Gandhi said Pakistan launched a “full scale 
war” with air attacks in the northwest and an- 
nounced India was put on a “war footing.” 

The government said India attacked at 4 points 
along West Pakistan’s border and the military 
forces were ordered to strike as far into India as 
possible in retaliation. 

The US announced that all licenses for the sale 
of military equipment to India were cancelled be- 
cause of “continuing Indian incursions into 
Pakistan.” 


Dec. 4: India reported a Pakistani ground attack 


across the Kashmir cease fire line near Poonch and 
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air attacks on 12 Indian airfields, An Indian mili- 
tary spokesman said India was ready for an all-out 
push into East Pakistan. 

China denounced India for “armed aggression" 
against Pakistan “aided and supported by social 
imperialism.” 

Indian officials said they mounted a major offen- 
sive to overrun East Pakistan and were fighting to 
contain 2 major ground attacks in the West. 

Pakistan said her forces seized “significant terri- 
tory” in India, 

A US State Department official said India “bears 
the major responsibility” for the broader hostilities. 

Dec, 5: The Soviet Union vetoed a UN Security 
Council resolution calling for an immediate cease- 
fire and withdrawal of Pakistani and Indian forces 
from the borders. 

China vetoed a Soviet resolution calling for “a 
political settlement in East Pakistan «hat would 
inevitably result in a cessation of hostilities.” 

Military spokesmen reported fighting all along 
the Kashmir cease-fire line and said 61 Indian 
planes were destroyed. 

India claimed “complete freedom of the skies” 
in the East and said 2 Pakistani destroyers were 
sunk, 

China accused the Soviet Union of inciting India 
to attack Pakistan, The Soviet Union warned that 
“all countries should refrain from steps signifying 
in one way or another their involvement in the 
conflict...” 

The US “complained” to India that 1 US mer- 
chant ship was attacked by Indian planes and a 
second intercepted and escorted to Madras. 

Dec, 6: India formally recognized the rebels as the 
government of Bangla Desh, and said India had 
no designs on West Pakistani territory. 

The government broke diplomatic relations with 
India, 

The US said it would cut off $87.5m in aid to 
India, “the main aggressor.” 

The UN Security Council voted 11-0 to transfer 
debate to the General Assembly. 

India denied that she attack a US ship near 
Chittagong and reported advances toward Dacca. 

British Foreign Secretary Sir Alec Douglas-Home 
called for a solution to the Indo-Pakistani dispute 
“that takes account of the wishes of the people 
affected.” 

Dec, 7: President Yahya Khan appointed Nurul Amin 
as Premier and Zulfikar Ali Bhutto as Deputy 
Premier and Foreign Minister. 

India acknowledged retreating 5 miles in Kash- 
mir before a major Pakistani attack but also re- 
ported capturing Jessore. 

The UN General Assembly passed a resolution 
104-11 calling for a cease-fire and withdrawal of 
military forces “on the territory of the other to 
their own side of the India-Pakistan borders.” 

The US said it had made progress in promoting 
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a political settlement when India attacked Pakistan. 

Dec. 8: Official spokesmen said troops were defending 
“every inch” of the East and the situation was 
under control. India reported continued progress 
in the East. An Indian spokesman at the UN said 
India would "certainly not" pull back her troops 
in compliance with the General Assembly Resolu- 
tion. 

Dec. 9: The government said troops in the East were 
“hardening” their lines of defense and that India 
was on the defensive in the West. 

The government accepted the UN call for a 
cease-fire. 

India said Pakistani troops were in full rout in 
the East. 

Dec. 10: Gandhi said India was considering the UN 
cease-fire resolution but that “nothing can deter us 
from driving the occupation forces out of the 
region...” 

An official spokesman said troops in the East 
were “overstressed on the ground" and outnum- 
bered 6 to 1 by an enemy with "overwhelming air 
support." 

Dec. 11: The government said the situation in the 
East was "grim." 

Commander in the East A. K. Niazi told news- 
men "You will see my dead body or alive Til go 
forward." 

Dec. 12: Indian troops were reported to be 22 miles 
from Dacca. 

Foreign Minister Bhutto told 2 demonstration in 
New York that Pakistan would "fight to the last 
man if it has to be." 

Dec. 13: The USSR vetoed the 3rd UN Security 
Council resolution calling for a cease-fire and with- 
drawal of forces. 

India said its troops would be in strong positions 
around Dacca within 48 hours and called on Paki- 
stani troops to surrender. 

Dec. 14: The regional government of East Pakistan 
resigned and sought refuge with the Red Cross. 
Dec. 15: Bhutto accused the UN Security Council of 
“legalizing aggression” and walked out of the 

meeting. 

Commander in the East Niazi proposed to India 
a cease-fire but India demanded complete surrender 
by 9:00 AM Dec, 16. 

Dec. 16: Bhutto said Pakistan should accept a cease- 
fire with India and negotiate a settlement with 
rebels in the East. 

The army in East Pakistan surrendered in India. 

Yahya Khan said the fall of the East did not 
“signify the end of the struggle” and vowed to 
fight “alone if we must.” 

India ordered a cease-fire on all fronts. 

Dec. 17: Yahya Khan announced acceptance of a 
cease-fire with India. 

Dec, 18: Yahya Khan called Bhutto back to Pakistan 
to form a new government, An official statement 
said power would be transferred to a representative 
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government under the new constitution. 

Premier Amin called for Yahya Khan's immedi- 
ate resignation. 

Bhutto met with President Nixon in Washington 
and called for a permanent political solution that 
would keep East and West Pakistan united, 

Dec. 20; Yahya Khan resigned and Bhutto was sworn 
in as President and Nurul Amin was designated 
Vice President. 

Bhutto said Awami League leader Shaykh Mujib 
al-Rahman would be moved from prison to house 
arrest, 

Bhutto warned that harsh measures would be 
taken if Pakistani investors would not repatriate 
their capital invested abroad. 

Dee, 21: The UN Security Council passed a resolution 
calling for a mutual withdrawal of forces “as soon 
as practical.” 

Dec. 22: Shaykh Mujib was moved to house arrest. 

Bhutto ordered the impounding of the passports 
of 22 industrial families to prevent the flight of 
capital from Pakistan. 

The Bengali “government in exile” arrived in 
Dacca from Calcutta. 

Indian Foreign Minister Swaran Singh said the 
release of Mujib al-Rahman was not a precondition 
for opening negotiations and added that the sooner 
the international community recognizes Bangla 
Desh the sooner Indian troops would withdraw. 

Dec. 24: The New York Times quoted official sources 
as saying that Shaykh Mujib was moved to Rawal- 
pindi for talks with Bhutto. 

The paper also said Bhutto was purging the top 
military ranks. 

Bhutto swore in a new Cabinet: 

J. A. Rahim: Presidential Affairs, Culture and 

Town Planning 
Mian Mahmud Qasuri: Law & Parliamentary 
Affairs 

Faizullah Kundi: Establishment 

Mubassar Hasan: Finance, Economy and Devel- 

opment 

Shaykh Muhammad Rashid: Social Welfare 

Raja Tridip Roy: Minority Affairs 

‘Ghulam Mustafa Jatoi: Communications and 

Natural Resources 

Malik Mehraj Khalid: Food & Agriculture 

Abdul Hafiz Pirzada: Education and Information 

Muhammad Haneef: Labor 

It was announced that a commission was ap- 
pointed to investigate "the circumstances leading 
to the military debacle in East Pakistan and the 
cease-fire in the West." 

Dec. 25: Indian Foreign Minister Singh warned 
Bhutto against regarding the East as still part of 
the country. He said "this will be a grievious mis- 
take and will prevent the return of normalcy to the 
subcontinent." 

Dec. 27: India said it would consider holding trials 
for Pakistani soldiers suspected of "heinous" war 
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crimes in the East. 

Bhutto said he held his first meeting with 
Shaykh Mujib, a "step that should have been done 
long ago," and "we will continue to talk." 

Dec. 29: Bhutto promised to draw up a new consti- 
tution and to work for a "harmonious relationship" 
between the people and the military. 

Dec. 31: Time magazine quoted Bhutto as saying 
he would release Shaykh Mujib unconditionally "in 
a couple of days . . . with the hope and faith that 
the fire of Pakistan still burns in his heart." 


1972 

Jan. 1: Wealthy industrialists Ahmad Dawud and 
Fakhruddin Valika were put under 6 months house 
arrest, 

Jan. 2: Bhutto ordered the nationalization of 10 in- 
dustries to break up “the undue concentration of 
economic power.” He also decreed that any industry 
worth more than 10m rupees with 50% owned by 
a single family would be nationalized. He said 
foreign investment would not be affected, 

Jan. 4: Bhutto said he would go to India “tomorrow” 
for talks if India would respond favorably for 
“peace with honor.” 

Jan. 6: Bhutto offered to go to Dacca if it would 
help keep East Bengal a part of Pakistan. 

Jan. 8: Shaykh Mujib was freed and flown to London. 
He said Bengali independence was an “unchallenge- 
able reality” and appealed for international recog- 
nition so that “millions of my people may not die.” 

Yahya Khan and former Chief of Staff Abdul 
Hamid Khan were put under house arrest. 

A jail riot in Karachi was put down after 4 
prisoners were killed and 300 escaped. 

Jan. 10: Shaykh Mujib arrived in New Delhi from 
London. He said India and Bangla Desh would be 
“bound in eternal friendship as brothers.” He then 
flew to Dacca where he said the unity of Pakistan 
“is ended” and a new nation “has come upon the 
earth—Bangla Desh.” He also appealed to the 
people not to take revenge. 

Jan. 11: Information Minister Abdul Pirzada said 
censorship of the press was lifted. 

East Germany and Bulgaria granted diplomatic 
recognition to Bangla Desh. 

Jan. 13: Diplomatic relations were broken with 
Poland and Bulgaria and Bhutto warned that coun- 
tries recognizing Bangla Desh would face similar 
breaks. 

Jan 15: Bhutto said he would be willing to arrest 
more people responsible for the military policy in 
East Pakistan if Shaykh Mujib would provide the 
names, He said the blame for mistakes “cannot be 
passed onto the entire armed forces.” 

Jan. 16: The government took control of 11 more 
companies. 

Jan, 22: Bhutto announced that local elections would 
be held on Mar. 15 and provincial assemblies 
would convene on Mar. 23. But he added that 
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martial jaw would continue to permit the enact- 
ment of reforms. 

Jan. 24: Three major industrialists held on business 
malpractice charges were released. 

Jen. 25: The government requested a UN Security 
Council meeting to consider stationing UN ob- 
servers on the Indian border to halt alleged Indian 
cease-fire violations. 

Jen. 30: Bhutto announced that Pakistan was with- 
drawing from the British Commonwealth in "an 
appropriate countermeasure" to the recognition of 
Bangla Desh by Britain, Australia and New Zea- 
land. 

Bhutto left for an official visit to Peking. 

Feb. 2: Bhutto returned from China. A joint com- 
muniqué said China agreed to turn $110m in 
previous loans into grants and to defer payment on 
a $200m loan made in 1970. 

Feb, 4: Britain, West Germany, Israel and 7 other 
West European countries recognized Bangla Desh. 

Feb. 8: The government accused India of moving 
fresh troops into the Kashmir area. India denied 
the charge. 

Feb. 10: A new labor policy was outlined by Bhutto, 
promising reforms and warning that labor unrest, 
“siege and arson” which had “become the order of 
the day” would be “met by the strength of the 
state," 

Feb. 14: Bhutto said he planned to meet with Gandhi 
and Shaykh Mujib. India said no request for a 
meeting had been received. 


Persian Gulf 


(See also General, Iran, Iraq, Jordan, Libya) 


1971 

Nov. 18: The London Times quoted British Special 
Envoy Sir William Luce as saying "Iran and 
Britain have sorted out their differences" over the 
Tunbs and Abü Müsä islands. 

Nov. 19: Sir William Luce returned to London after 
6 days of talks in Tehran and 1 day in Sharjah. 
Nov. 29: Shaykh Khalid al-Qasimi, ruler of Sharjah, 
announced an agreement with Iran under which 
the people of Abii Müsä island would remain under 
Sharjah’s jurisdiction, Iranian forces would be based 
on part of the island and Sharjah will receive up to 

$7.5m in oil revenue annually. 

Nov. 30: Iranian forces landed on Aba Misa and the 
Tunbs islands. Ra’s al-Khaymah, which also claims 
the Tunbs, lodged a protest with Britain respon- 
sible for Ra’s al-Khaymah's defense until Dec. 1. 

Dec. 1: Deputy Ruler of Sharjah Shaykh Saqr ibn 
Muhammad al-Qäsimi survived an assassination 
attempt. 

Dec, 2: Abü Dhabi, Dubai, Sharjah, Ajman, Fujayrah 
and Umm al-Qaywayn proclaimed the independ- 
ence of the Union of Arab Amirates, Shaykh Zayd 
Bin Sultän, Amir of Abū Dhabi, would be the first 
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President and Shaykh Rashid Bin Sa'id, Amir of 
Dubai, the Vice President. Shaykh Maktüm Bin 
Rashid was asked to form a Cabinet. 

The Union of Arab Amirates signed a new 
friendship treaty with Britain. 

Dec. 3: Iraq, Libya, Algeria and South Yemen re- 
quested an urgent meeting of the UN Security 
Council to discuss Iran's occupation of the 3 Gulf 
islands. 

Dec. 6: At the opening of a special session of the 
Arab League Council on the Iranian occupation of 
3 islands Iraq appealed to all Arab countries to 
break diplomatic relations with Britain and Iran. 

Dec, 8: Libyan Radio said Libya had proposed to 
Jand troops on the 3 Gulf islands 2 days before the 
Iranian occupation but that certain Gulf states had 
objected, 

Libyan Premier Mu'ammar Qadhdhafi arrived 
in Dubai for talks on the Iranian action in the 
Gulf. 

The UN Security Council unanimously approved 
the admission of the Union of Arab Amirates to 
the UN. 

Dec, 9: The Union of Arab Amirates announced the 
first federal Cabinet: 

Maktüm bin Rashid al-Maktüm: Premier 

Mubarak bin Muhammad al-Nuhayyàn: Interior 

Hamdan bin Rashid Maktüm: Deputy Premier 

Ahmad Khalifah al-Suwaydi: Foreign Affairs 

Sultán bin Ahmad al-Mu'lla: Health 

Muhammad bin Sultän al-Qasimi: Public Works 

Sultän bin Muhammad al-Qasimi: Education 

‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Nu'aymi: Communications 

Hamad bin Muhammad al-Sharqi: Agriculiure 

& Fisheries 

Ahmad bin Hamid: Information 

Ahmad bin Sultän Sulayyim: Economy 

Muhammad Sa'id al-Mulla: Federation & Gulf 

Affairs and Electricity 

Muhammad al-Kindi: Planning and Housing 

Muhammad al-Suwaydi: Supreme Council Affairs 

Utaybah bin ‘Abdallah al-Utaybah: Council of 

Ministers Affairs 

" Abdallah bin ‘Imran Taryam: Justice 

Rashid bin Humayd: Youth & Sports 

Sami bin ‘Isa bin Harb: Social & Labor Affairs 

Dec. 11: Associated Press reported that the Union of 
Arab Amirates (UAA) cabled Iran “last week” 
offering to strengthen relations, 

Dec. 16: The Washington Post reported “diplomatic 
sources” as saying Ra’s al-Khaymah offered the US 
military bases in return for diplomatic recognition 
but the US refused. 

Dee, 20: The first meeting of the Cabinet of the UAA 
approved a Jaw under which the UAA assumed 
control of the Trucial Oman Scouts to form the 
Union’s defense force. 

Dec, 27: The USSR announced diplomatic recognition 
of the UAA. 

Dec. 29: An Omani communiqué reported 39 Dhofari 
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rebels were killed since October, 355 had surren- 
dered in 1971 and the rebel forces were running 
short of supplies since lines of communication had 
been cut. 


1972 

Jan. 2: Sultan Qabüs of Oman announced the resig- 
nation of Premier Tariq ibn Taymur "for health 
reasons." The following appointments were made: 

Badr ibn Sa'üd: Counselor of Internal Affairs 

Sultin ibn Hamiid: Interior and Justice 

Muhammad ibn Ahmad: Agriculture 

‘Abd al-Hafiz Rajab: Communications, Labor 
and Economy 

Walid al-Haymani: Culture & Education 

Jan. 6: The New York Times reported State Depart- 
ment officials as saying an executive agreement with 
Bahrayn was signed on Dec. 23 allowing the US 
to set up a naval station on Bahrayn as “a flag 
showing operation to manifest United States in- 
terests in the area.” 

Jan, 9: Bahrayn's Foreign Minister, Muhammad ibn 
Mubarak, said the reports of a naval base agreement 
with the US were “exaggerated” and that Bahrayn 
merely granted continued use of port facilities used 
by the US for 25 years. He stressed that the US 
would not take over the former British naval base. 

Jan. 14: Middle East Economic Digest reported that 
Morocco, Tunisia and Saudi Arabia were holding 
talks with Iran concerning the 3 islands occupied 
by Iran. 

Jan. 20: The Gulf states and oil company negotiators 
agreed to an 8.49% price increase in posted prices 
of crude oil to compensate for the devaluation of 
the dollar. 

Jan. 25: Shaykh Khalid ibn Muhammad, ruler of 
Sharjah, was killed in an attempted coup d'état by 
Shaykh Saqr ibn Sultin. Troops of the Union of 
Arab Amirates helped to put down the coup. 

Shaykh Saqr ibn Muhammad, the brother of 
Shaykh Khälid ibn Muhammad, was declared the 
new ruler of Sharjah. 

Jan, 29: It was announced in Aden that the Popular 
Front for the Liberation of the Occupied Arabian 
Gulf and the National Democratic Front for the 
Liberation of Oman, both operating in Dhofar, had 
merged, 

Feb. 11: Ra’s al-Khaymah joined the Union of Arab 
Amirates, E 


Saudi Arabia 


(See also General, Iran, Persian Gulf, South Yemen, 
Sudan, Syria) 
1971 


Nov, 25: Mayor of Hebron Shaykh Jabari announced 
that King Faysal had agreed in a letter to permit 
Muslims living in Israel to make the pilgrimage to 
Holy Places in Saudi Arabia, 
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Nov. 26: Middle East Economic Digest reported na- 
tional oil production was up 27.396 in the first 10 
months of 1971. 

Nov. 27: The government denied reports that King 
Faysal had agreed to let Muslims from Israel make 
the pilgrimage to Mecca, 

Dec, 11: 'The Foreign Minister of the Union of Arab 
Amirates, Khalifah al-Suwaydi, arrived for talks 
with Faysal on strengthening "neighborly rela- 
tions." 

Sultan Qabüs, Ruler of Oman, arrived for talks 
with Faysal. 

Dec. 14: Petroleum Minister Ahmad Yamani said a 
new oil strike at Mazalij by Arabian American Oil 
Company "could be another Ghawar, which is the 
largest field on earth." 

The government extended diplomatic recognition 
to Oman. 

Dec, 15: Defense Minister Sultan ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
Sa'üd arrived in France for talks on military arms 
purchases. 

Dec, 21: After a meeting with French President 
Pompidou, Defense Minister ‘Abd al-‘Aziz said 
there was "agreement on all subjects." 


1972 

Jan. 8: A treaty of friendship and cooperation was 
signed with Tunisia. 

Jan. 12: Foreign Minister ‘Umar al-Saqqäf returned 
from talks in France on the Palestine problem and 
bilateral relations, He said he was “very satisfied” 
and Saudi-French relations “are improving all the 
time,” 

Jan. 14: Middle East Economic Digest reported cus- 
toms duties on capital equipment and consumer 
appliances such as refrigerators, air conditioners and 
cars were reduced by up to 10%. 

Feb, 10: Muhammad ‘Ali Aba al-Khayl was appointed 
Minister of State for Financial Affairs and National 
Economy, 


South Yemen 


(See also Persian Gulf) 

1971 

Nov. 23: President Salim Rubay ‘Ali warned that 
reactionaty plots “require us to expect the worst 
eventuality, to prepare ourselves for a long term 
struggle..." 
. Aden Radio said a Supreme Council for National 
Planning was formed under Premier ‘Ali Nasir 
Hasani, 

Deputy Defense Minister Fad! Muhsin said the 
lack of interest shown by the Arab states in Saudi 
Arabia's aggressiveness was “regrettable.” 

Nov. 26: The Director of Passports and an employee 
of the Monetary Institute were executed for “mis- 
appropriation of funds.” 
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Dec, 5: The following Cabinet changes were an- 
nounced: 
‘Abdallah Badib: Culture & Tourism 
Ahmad ‘Abdallah ‘Abd al-Ilah: Education 
Dec. 20: Britain denied a government charge that 
British planes had invaded Yemeni airspace. 


1972 

Jan. 25: Foreign Minister Muhammad Salih ‘Awlaqi 
left for a 3 week tour of Eastern Europe. 

Feb, 6: Premier ‘Ali Nasir Hasani appealed to the 
UN for aid to flood victims. 

Feb, 15: Foreign Minister ‘Awlaqi said Hungary and 
Czechoslovakia agreed to loan $5m each for eco- 
nomic development projects. 


Sudan 


1971 

Nov. 16: Foreign Minister Mangür Khalid left for 
visits to the Vatican, Geneva, London and New 
York to raise funds to aid refugees returning to 
the south. 

Nov. 17: President Ja'far al-Numayri returned from 
a 3 day visit to Saudi Arabia. 

Nov. 18: Foreign Minister Khalid said diplomatic 
relations would be established with the Vatican. 
Nov. 24: Commissioner for Equatoria Paul Logali said 
8,000 southern refugees wished to return from 

Zaïre. 

Khalid met with US Secretary of State William 
Rogers to discuss resuming diplomatic relations. 
Dec. 1: Interior Minister Muhammad Ahmad an- 
nounced that 1300 persons detained since July had 

been released. 

Dec. 4: Saudi Foreign Minister ‘Umar al-Saqqaf made 
an unannounced visit and held talks with Numayri. 

Dec. 6: Saudi Foreign Minister al-Saqqaf left after 
delivering to Numayri a message from King Faysal. 

Dec. 12: Defense Minister Khalid Hasan ‘Abbas 
arrived for talks in Peking. 

Dec. 14: US Assistant Secretary of State David New- 
som arrived for 3 days of talks on normalizing 
relations, 

Dec, 16: President Idi Amin of Uganda said Sudanese 
troops had withdrawn from Uganda after pursuing 
southern rebels across the border on Dec. 15. 

Dec. 17: Numayri reported that: “The US President 
sent a special envoy to restore diplomatic relations. 
However... we would not restore at present” be- 
cause of US support for Israel. 

Numayri announced that diplomatic relations 
would be resumed with West Germany and 
Rumania. 

Dec. 18: Omdurman Radio reported the trade unions 
had expelled 5 members on orders from Numayri 
to “eliminate subversive elements.” 

Dec. 20: It was announced that China agreed to a 
loan of $40m. 
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Dec. 24: At a meeting in Khartum 221 trade unions 
agreed to “liquidate all kinds of communist ele- 
ments in the workers’ movement.” 


1972 

Jen. 2: Numayti officially inaugurated the Sudanese 
Socialist Union. 

The first congress of the Sudanese Socialist Union 
(SSU) opened and approved a National Charter. 

Jan. 3: After the visit of Ethiopia’s Emperor Haile 
Selassie, a joint communiqué said a trade agreement 
was signed. 

Jan. 8: Egyptian Minister of War Muhammad Sadiq 
arrived for talks with a message for Numayri from 
President Anwar al-Sadat. 

Jan. 9: The SSU approved a basic outline for a perma- 
nent constitution to include regional autonomy for 
the south, 

Jan. 13: Beitut's ALSayyad quoted Numayri as saying 
Sudan's commitment to join the Federation of Arab 
Republics "is absolute" but that it may take "sev- 
era] months, a year, several years." 

Jan. 15: À 15 man political bureau for the SSU was 
announced with Numayri as the chairman. 

Jen. 24: it was announced that the International 
Monetary Fund would provide a $2ám loan to im- 
prove the balance-of-payment situation. 

Feb. 3: Libyan Premier Mu‘ammar al-Qadhdhäfi left 
after 3 days of talks with Numayri on "important 
issues involving the Arab revolution." 

Feb. 5: US Ambassador to the UN George Bush de- 
livered a message from President Nixon to 
Numayri. 

Feb. 11: Middle East Economic Digest reported that 
talks opened in Ethiopia with southern rebel 
leaders on Feb. 3. 

Feb. 13: Numayri announced the resignation of Vice 
President Khalid Hasan ‘Abbas. 


Syria 
(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, General, Lebanon) 


1971 

Nov. 16: Premier ‘Abd al-Rahmän Khulayfawi said 
the “slow moving and expensive state machinery” 
would soon be reformed into a “productive ad- 
ministration." 

Nov. 22: President Hafiz al-As'ad commuted the death 
sentences passed on Michel ‘Aflaq and 4 other 
Ba'thists to life in prison. 

Dec, 4: Italian Foreign Minister Aldo Moro ended a 
3 day visit aimed at increasing economic relations. 

Dec, 14: Finance Minister Nüralläh Nüralläh an- 
nounced a new budget increased 14% over the 
1971/1972 budget and with 60% allocated to 
strengthening the armed forces, 
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Dec, 23: The government announced that Jordanian 
goods held up in Syrian ports would be released 
to Amman, 


1972 

Jan. 1: Saudi Defense Minister Sultän ibn ‘Abd 
al.‘ Aziz left after an official 4 day visit, 

Jan. 3: The Minister for the Euphrates Dam returned 
from a week of talks in Iraq on sharing the Eu- 
phrates’ waters and on transit trade, He said “total 
agreement” was reached on commercial and eco- 
nomic questions. ` 

Jan. 12: A conference to “create an atmosphere of 
confidence” between the public and private sectors 

' ended in Damascus after discussing ways to encour- 
age the return of Syrian capital from abroad. 

Jan. 13: Minister of Oil Mustafa Haddad announced 
Syria applied for membership in the Organization 
of Arab Petroleum Exporting Countries. 

Jan, 29: Pakistani President Zulfikar Ali Bhutto left 
after an official visit. | 

Jan. 30: Lebanese Premier Sa’ib Salam met with Presi- 
dent al-As'ad. 

Feb. 4: Bulgarian Premier Todor Zhikov left after 3 
days of talks on expanding economic relations. 


Tunisia 
(See also Algeria, Persian Gulf, Saudi Arabia) 


1971 

Nov. 17: President Habib Bourguiba said an Arab- 
Israeli federation would be the “only positive solu- 
tion” to the Middle East conflict. l 

Dec. 12: Sweden signed an agreement to grant £4im 
for rural and industrial development, 

Dec, 17: Crown Prince of Ra’s al-Khaymah Shaykh 
Khalid ibn Saqr al-Qasimi left after talks with 
President Bourguiba on the Gulf situation. 

Dec, 24: The 1972 budget with an 8.8% increase 
over 1971 was adopted by the National Assembly. 


1972 


Jan. 8: Saudi Arabia signed a friendship and coopera- 
tion agreement. 

Jan. 21: Former Interior Minister Ahmad Mestiri was 
expelled from the Destour Party. 

Feb. 5: Police dispersed a student demonstration of 
7,000 at Tunis University where a student strike 
began on Jan. 31. 

Feb. 9: The government closed the Law and Arts 
faculties of Tunis University after students demon- 
strated against “dictatorship.” Premier Nouira said 
the protests were instigated by agitators from “a 
Baathist country.” 


Turkey 
(See also Pakistan) 
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Nov. 16: A Foreign Ministry spokesman said there 
were reports that Turks in Iraq “are being op- 
pressed.” He said 20 schools with Turkish students 
had dropped Turkish and “certain Turks had been 
detained and then released," and he urged both 
sides to “exert efforts to prevent any developments 
likely to influence Turkish-Iraqi friendship un- 
favorably.” 

Nov, 20: The New York Times reported the US 
agreed to pay Turkey $35m to compensate Turkish 
farmers for not growing opium poppies. 

Nov, 29; Five leftists accused of terrorism escaped 
prison in Istanbul. ' 

Dec. 3: Premier Nihat Erim resigned after 13 Cabinet 
Ministers withdrew from the governament. Erim 
said President Cevdet Sunay asked him to remain 
as acting Premier, 

À martial law court sentenced Prof. Mumtaz 
Soysal to 6 years in prison for promoting com- 
munism. 

Dec. 11: Premier Erim named a new Cabinet and said 
the political crisis “is finished.” ^ 

Nihat Erim: Premier 

Dogan Kitaplı: Minister of State 

Ali Ihsan Gógüs: Minister of State 

İlyas Karagöz: Minister of State 

İlhan Öztrak: Minister of State 

Suat Bilge: Justice 

Ferit Melen: National Defense 

Ferit Kubat: Interior 

Haluk Bayulken: Foreign Affairs 

Sait Naci Ergin: Finance 

Ismail Arar: National Education 

Mukadder Óztekin: Public Works 

Naim Talu: Trade 

Cevdet Aykan: Health 

Haydar Ozalp: Customs & Monopolies 

Orhan Dikmen: Agriculture 

‘Rifki Danişman: Communications 

Ali Riza Üzüner: Labor 

Mesut Erez: Industry & Technology 

Nesih Devres: Power & Natural Resources 

Erol Yilmaz Akçal: Tourism & Information 

Serbülent Bingol: Housing 

Necmi Sónmez: Rural Affairs 

Selahattin inal: Forests 

Adnan Karakuçuk: Youth & Sports 

Dec, 15: Erim said he was “in complete understand- 
ing” with the military on the makeup of a new 
Cabinet and that the major parties had indicated 
approval. 

Dec. 16: Erim said the new government's program 
would stress a return to Parliamentary democracy, 
protection of the interests of the private sector, 
encouragement of foreign capital investment and 
support for NATO, He said plans to nationalize the 
principal oil terminals and the borax industry were 
dropped. 


CHRONOLOGY 


Dec, 22; The National Assembly gave Erim’s new 
government a vote of confidence. 


1972 
Jan. 1: Erim said the economy grew by 9.4% in 1971, 
2.4% higher than the 5 year plan called for. 

_ Jan, 8: Reuters reported that 1800 intellectuals signed 
a petition to the government calling for an end to 
the death penalty for political offenses. 

Jan. 22: Erim returned from a 4 day visit to France. 

Jan. 23: Istanbul was placed under a 24 hour curfew 
as part of a military campaign against urban 
terrorists. 

„Jan. 24: Pakistani President Zulfikar Ali Bhutto 
arrived for official talks. 

Martial law in 11 provinces was extended for 2 
months by the National Assembly. 


: Jan, 28: Middle Bast Economic Digest reported Erim . 
^. discussed with French officials on his visit purchas- ' 


ing gunboats and Mirage jets. 


Yemen 
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1971 

Nov. 18: South Yemeni Minister of Information 
‘Abdallah al-Khamiri left after talks with President 
‘Abd al-Rahmän al-Iryáni on efforts "to support the 
Yemeni peoples' persistence to achieve their unity." 

Dec. 16: Foreign Minister Muhsin al-'Ayni announced 
Soviet aid for port expansion, cement and fish 
canning factories and the establishment of a Uni- 
versity of Yemen. 


, Dec, 18: President al-Iryani left Moscow after an 11 


day visit. 
Dec. 21: al-Iryani returned after 4 days of talks in 
Cairo on his way home from Moscow. 


1972 

Jan. 11: A team from the International Monetary 
Fund arrived to study the economic situation, 

Jan. 13: al-Iryani flew to Paris for medical treatment. 

Jan. 24: Iragi News Agency reported 40 persons died 
of cholera in al- Hudaydah province in “the past 2 
weeks,” 

Feb. 12: Premier ‘Ayni returned from Paris after talks 
with al-Iryini who was undergoing medical treat- 
ment. 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL REVIEW 


TURKISH TOWNSMEN VIEW APOLLO 


Paul J. Magnarella 


Traditionally, anthropologists have stressed 
the study of the life, culture and world view of 
esoteric peoples living in isolated parts of the 
world. However, in more recent years as a result 
of international trade, politics and war, ad- 
vances in travel and communication, and the 
diffusion of modern technology and industry, 
such peoples have become a rarity, and many 
anthropologists have shifted their attention to 
the problems of modernization. They have be- 
come interested in the processes whereby mem- 
bers of traditional societies adjust to modern 
industry, urbanization, statehood and increased 
integration with the outside world. When study- 
ing such changes, anthropologists believe it 
important to learn how the people themselves 
perceive change in their environments and lives 
—how they evaluate modernization and assess 
its consequences. 

More recently a new dimension—astronautics 
—has been added to the problem of moderni- 
zation. The advances in space by the world’s 
leading powers have a determining effect on 
the lives of all peoples by forcing their entrance 
into a new era. While today’s critical scientific 
research may deal with the effects of a modern 
factory in a traditional community, tomorrow's 
will concern the human consequences of inter- 
planetary exploration. 

In my own recent research on tradition and 
change in a modernizing Turkish town, one of 
my objectives was to learn the reactions of 
Turkish townsmen to man’s exploration of his 
first foreign planet—the moon. The site of the 
study —Susurluk—is located in the northwestern 
corner of Asia Minor. During the 1930s and 


1940s it was a quiet peasant commmunity of 
about 4,000 citizens. More recently it has been 
transformed into a busy market center with a 
modern beet sugar refinery, expanded trades and 
crafts, and a diverse Muslim population of 
13,000. During the period of field work— 
August 1969 to August 1970—I resided in 
Susurluk with an indigenous Turkish family 
and lived in intimate association with the 
townspeople. Data for this study were obtained 
from informal interviews with numerous towns- 
people and a formal interview schedule ad- 
ministered to a stratified sample of 152 towns- 
men. While the sample was not randomly 
selected, it is representative of the town's adult 
male population in terms of such factors as 
ethnicity, education, occupation, age and quarter 
of residence. 

The research was designed to answer four 
questions: what proportion of townsmen were 
aware that man had landed on the moon; how 
did they learn about it; what were their opinions 
of its usefulness, and what were the reasons for 
their opinions? While informal interviews on 
this topic took place at intervals throughout my 
residence in Susurluk, the formal interview 
schedule was administered in the spring of 
1970, from one to two months after the "un- 
successful" mission of Apollo 13. 

Lets See What They Will Say Now! 

Ever since I can remember 1 have witnessed 
this, Whenever some scientist announces that 
he has set out to make a discovery, a certain 
group of people immediately raise an outcry: 
"Impossible! Whatever is necessary in this 
world, Allah has already created. Those pre- 
sumptuous persons who try to discover what 


A PAUL J. MAGNARELLA is assistant professor of anthropology at the University of Vermont He is the 
author of “From Villager to Townsman in Turkey” in the Spring 1970 issue of The Middle Bast 
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Allah has left hidden are irreligious. Nothing 
but misery will be their due. They cannot 
and will not succeed.” 

Most of those who speak this way either 
pretend to be knowledgeable of Islam or are 
under the influence of others who make such: 
pretensions. 

When man was trying to invent the automo- 
bile, they asked: “What will pull it? an ass?” 
Upon being told that it would be powered by 
its own engine, they stood in disbelief. They 
reacted in the same way to electricity, the radio, 
and the airplane. However, when these things 
became reality, they simply said: “Of course. 
Why not? It has all been written in the Quran 
in such and such a verse that these things 
would come to pass.” s 


When it came to the subject of moon explor- 
ation, they said: "Man has done many things, 
but he will not go to the moon. The moon is 
fire; those who go will burn." 


'Ihey reacted to the early set-backs in the 

Apolo program with ridicule. “Ha, ha, ha. 

So they're going to the moon, are they! Look 

at those infidels, May Allah cure them of 

their insanity." 
But now moon exploration, too, has become 

a reality. Man has set foot on the moon. 

He has erected the flag of his earth country, 

collected stones and dust, and left behind 

‘instruments to aid in future research. What 
will they say now? Very simple. “It was written 
in the Quran,” 

This editorial, written in the tradition of 
Mahmut Makal—the famous Turkish reformer 
who portrayed his fellow villagers as ignorant 
reactionary Muslims, appeared in the local 
Susurluk newspaper in July of 1969, a few days 
after Neil Armstrong made man’s first footprint 
in moon dust. Like Makal, the author is a pri- 
mary school teacher, a self-styled modernist, and 
a secularist. In my conversations with him, I 
got the impression that his anti-religious bias 
was so strong that he could not conceive of 
modernization and Islam co-existing. He con- 
tended that his editorial accurately describes the 
reaction of most Susurluk townsmen to the 
Apollo program. The extent to which his claim 
is true can be determined from the findings of 
this study. 

The people of Susurluk impressed me with 
their awareness of the US Apollo program in 
general and their knowledge of missions 11 and 
12 in particular. Old and young, literate and 
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illiterate spoke with excitement about the ex- 
ploits of the astronauts. Only four members of 
the sample (one illiterate and three with less 
than a fifth grade education) either admitted 
not knowing that man had successfully landed 
on the moon or could not give the approximate 
date of any moon landings. For example, one 
claimed that he knew of the moon landings 
because he had read about them in the Quran. 


The second impressive finding was that most 
townsmen had learned about the moon missions 
through the national news media and not orally 
from friends. Ninety-four per cent of the sam- 
ple said their information came from either the 
radio or press, or both. Although the Turkish 
press and radio did give the Apollo missions a 
great deal of publicity, it still might have been 
expected that residents of a small Turkish com- 
munity like Susurluk would rely more on con- 
versational transference of such news, rather 
than applying directly to the national media. 


When it came to an evaluation of moon ex- 
ploration, I found that the vast majority of 
townsmen had firm opinions and reasons to 
support them. About 85 per cent of the sample 
(and about 90 per cent of the people with 
whom I talked informally) thought that moon 
exploration was a useful endeavor, while 12.5 
per cent disagreed. Only 2.6 per cent, or four 
members, of the sample were not sure. There 
was no clear association between respondents’ 
opinions and their levels of education. 


Some of the reasons given by those who be- 
lieved that moon exploration was not useful 
were very original; others were quite pragmatic, 
For example, a poor illiterate gypsy said that 
the man in the moon was very far away, and 
we could expect no help from him. Another 
humble townsman, an illiterate Turk, said that 
it was all a waste of time because we had every- 
thing we needed on earth. A Circassian with 
an eighth grade education believed that the ac- 
tivities in space amounted to little more than 
ostentation on the part of two world powers. 
An ice cream peddler with a fifth grade educa- 
tion evaluated the program personally: “I don’t 
benefit from it.” And a plurality of those who 
gave negative evaluations, including people 
with either high school or university educations, 
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criticized the moon programs for their “insig- 
nificant” results. 

However valid their reasoning, these dis- 
senters were in the minority. Most townsmen 
believed that lunar research was beneficial and 
their reasons showed equal variety. Only two 
people with whom I talked informally and four 
members of the sample conformed to the stereo- 
type depicted by the secularist school teacher 
in his editorial. They held that the moon mis- 
sions were useful because they verified what has 
already been written in the Quran. This reliance 
on the sacred book as a universal truth to ex- 
plain what might otherwise be incomprehen- 
sible was clearly not common among many 
townsmen. The few who did think this way 
were usually pious, humble people from the 
lower educational ranks. 

Some of the townspeople, like four members 
of the sample, regarded space exploration with 
a vision commonly associated with the most 
far-sighted of modern men. They saw the moon 
and planets as potential homes for man—the 
lands of future migrations. The majority of 
townspeople were somewhat less visionary, but 
still very optimistic. For instance, 62 per cent 
of the sample believed that moon exploration 
was useful because it would expand knowledge, 
and 19.3 per cent said it would render impor- 
tant material benefits to mankind. These people 
talked in terms of finding new sources of 
enerpy, cures for cancer, and remedies for other 
earthly problems, 

In some ways the most moving replies were 
given by a sizeable proportion of the towns- 
men (12.4 per cent of the sample) whose faith 
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in modern astronautics and the motives of the 
political leaders who direct it was so strong that 
they deemed further justification for moon ex- 
ploration unnecessary. A typical answer in this 
category was given by a Turkish carpenter: “If 
it [moon exploration] were not beneficial to 
mankind, America would not be working so 
hard at it.” 


It becomes obvious from this study that a 
great majority of Susurluk townsmen have ac- 
cepted, even approved of their forced entry into 
an era over which neither they nor their own 
political leaders exercise any control. Contrary 
to what the secularist teacher has described, 
most townsmen do not oppose the new space 
technology on religious grounds. In fact, the 
degree to which many of these Muslims firmly 
believe in the potential benefits of astronautics 
and in the altruism of the powers applying it, 
is almost embarrassing to an American visitor. 
Let us hope that their trust and confidence are 
not betrayed. 
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ECONOMIC REVIEW 


FARM CORPORATIONS IN IRAN: 
AN ALTERNATIVE TO TRADITIONAL AGRICULTURE 


Jobn Freivalds 


The lofty goals of Iran’s Fifth Plan (1972- 
1976) have created an impetus to get agricul- 
ture moving. The desire to reach these goals 
led to an interest to consolidate farm lands 
into more efficient units. In Iran this consolida- 
tion has brought about the Farm Corporation, 
a professionally managed but collectively owned 
farming unit. The Iranian Farm Corporation 
combines the traditional village structure with 
modern farm management by consolidating in- 
dividual farm plots into larger units. 


Although the organizational structure of the 
community owned Farm Corporation is in it- 
self quite interesting, our chief purpose here 
will be to examine, and perhaps explain, why 
this institution evolved, and, briefly, how, in 
this age of transplants, the Iranian Farm 
Corporation might serve as a model for other 
agriculturally overpopulated and underproduc- 
tive areas. 


Particular focus will be given to the Dez 
Irrigation Project in southern Iran. It was 
here that pioneering efforts in large-scale irri- 
gation, land reform, agribusiness and Farm 
Corporations have been made. Much can be 
gained by examining Farm Corporations in the 
Dez area, for future Farm Corporations else- 
where may face similar situations. 


I. 
Origin of tbe Farm Corporation 

Part of the goals of the previous Fourth 
Plan (1968-1972) included the creation of 
Farm Corporations, and on January 16, 1968, 
the Bill for the Formation of Farm Corpora- 
tions was passed. 

Article I of the law summarized the goals of 
Farm Corporations: 

e to increase the per capita income of the 
farmers, | 

e to create widespread facilities for farm 

mechanization, : 

to acquaint the farmers with modern meth- 

ods of agriculture, 

to utilize the maximum manpower in the 

villages. 

A five year experimental program was begun 

in 1968 at which time twenty Farm Corpora- 

tions were organized. The impetus for their 

establishment has come primarily from the 

Directorate General of Farm Corporations in 

the Ministry of Land Reform and Rural 

Cooperation. 

While the movement toward the creation of 
Farm Corporations surfaced in 1968, their his- 
tory and need go back several decades. The 
Farm Corporation in Iran did not come about 
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1. Tehran Journal, "Farm Budget Gets Top Priority,” January 24, 1972. The Fifth Plan begun in 
March 1972 calls for an annual growth of at least six per cent per annum. In addition, the Fifth Plan 
has allocated 23.3 billion rials to the agricultural sector; this is twice the amount allocated for the Fourth 


Plan. 
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primarily due to its own merits, but through 
the inability of the land reform program alone 
to significantly increase aggregate agricultural 
output. 

In the early 1950s, the present Shah of Iran 
proclaimed a “White Revolution” to reform 
old structures. He began this program in 
earnest when he distributed land belonging to 
his own family to the peasants then farming 
it. On May 17, 1960, the first stage of land 
reform began throughout all Iran with the pas- 
sage of the First Land Reform Bill? 

The new Jaw stipulated that no one person 
could hold more than 400 hectares (988 acres) 
of irrigated land or 800 hectares (1,976 acres) 
of unirrigated land. Because there had been 
no previous land area measurement, the difficul- 
ties of implementing the law were enormous. 
No cadastral studies had ever been done and 
therefore most properties were defined simply 
as being bordered by such and such other land. 
Numerous categories of land were excluded 
from the operation of the law and no pro- 
hibition was made against land transfers within 
families. Needless to say, the first phase of 
land reform had little legal or economic effect. 

On January 9, 1962, the second stage of land 
reform was enacted. While technically only an 
amendment to the Jaw of 1960, it was in fact a 
new law, which limited a landlord's holdings 
to one village; allocated the land to the peasants 
cultivating the land without upsetting the field 
lay-out of the village, and made membership in 
a cooperative society a condition of the farm- 
er's receipt of land. After the passage of this 
law, optimism was high because new institu- 
- tions, such as the rural cooperative, were to 
complement and aid in land redistribution. 

Commenting on the implementation of the 
new law, À. K. S. Lambton points out that: 

. . . . The foundations had been laid for the 

emergence of a self-reliant and independent 

peasantry, but this could not be achieved with- 
out a rise in living standards. The problem of 


increased productivity had still to be tackled 
on a large scale. . . . Many problems were 
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still outstanding, including the difficult ques- 

tion of the minimum size of holdings and 

mechanization.3 

Without mechanization or economic farm 
size, the more than 8,500 rural cooperatives 
founded since the beginning of land reform 
have not had a great effect upon increasing 
agricultural productivity. The primary scope. 
of these cooperatives involved either produc- 
tion, credit or marketing; they have also served 
mainly to distribute the Green Revolution's 
"miracle seeds." 


But, it was soon realized that the miracle 
seeds in themselves would not increase pro- 
duction. In the case of the traditional farmers, 
crop subsidies need to be offered and technical 
assistance assured. On several occasions, miracle 
seeds were provided at cost to the farmers, but 
the other necessary inputs, such as technical 
assistance and marketing facilities, were not. 


When agricultural yields dropped, as they 
did in 1969 in the large Dez Irrigation Project 
in southern Iran, it became apparent that the 
Green Revolution, like any revolution, would 
have to be costly and lengthy in order to suc- 
ceed. Although land was finally owned by the 
farmers who had tilled it for centuries, it still 
remained in uneconomic plots caused by ex- 
cessive parcelization. The Farm Corporation 
was created to solve this problem through land 
consolidation and selective mechanization and 
professional management. 


The Organization of a Farm Corporation 


The Farm Corporation combined many of 
the cohesive characteristics of the traditional 
village while introducing the heretofore alien 
concepts of large-scale farming and consolidated 
management. 


Traditionally, a villager in Iran has usually 
been assigned a plot of land by the village 
elders. The joft or plot represents no specific 
piece of land, just the right to till a certain 
amount of land within the village boundaries 
during that year. The location may change, 


2. For a full account of the land reform in Iran, see A. K. S. Lambton, The Persian Land Reform, 1962- 


1966 (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1969). 
3. Ibid, p. 310. 
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but the amount stays the same. The western 
concept of physical ownership does not exist. 
The joft has been replaced by the legal share 
with little difficulty, and the farmer has main- 
tained his initiative. 

Shareholders lose the right to make the 
management decisions as they did as farmers; 
the professional manager, with the consent 
of the Board of Directors, determines what will 
be planted when and where. The manager 
determines the most efficient field plot sizes, 
he also allocates shareholders to specific work 
tasks such as irrigating, maintenance and pest 
control. However, since the quality of the 
shareholder’s work, similar to that of an em- 
ployee of any large farm, will reflect the overall 
dividend at the end of the year he has a direct 
stake in doing a good job. Despite their de- 
parture from purely traditional farming or- 
ganization, twenty farm corporations have 
been created throughout Iran encompassing 
5,488 farmer-shareholders and 21,984 hectares 
of land. 

The procedure for establishing a Farm 
Corporation begins when a village or group 
of villages send a letter of inquiry and appli- 
cation to the Ministry of Land Reform and 
Rural Cooperation. The Ministry then sends 
staff members to the area to hold meetings 
to explain the Farm Corporation system to 
local landowners. It is explained that not all 
members of the village must join the Farm 
Corporation. 

If a majority of the landowner-farmers agree 
upon the desirability of a Corporation, a com- 
mittee is established to evaluate the individual 
holdings of land to be included in the Corpo- 
ration. Two members of the committee are 
elected by majority vote of the landowner- 
farmers and the third is appointed by 
the Ministry of Land Reform and Rural 
Cooperation. 

This committee is given full powers to ap- 
point land surveyors; to designate how many 
parcels shall be included; and to evaluate each 
parcel and other “agricultural elements” such 
as water rights, farm machinery and oxen. 

The evaluation committee then makes its 
report to the Ministry, which determines the 
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shares allocable to each owner and invites all 
the interested landowner-farmers to sign the 
Articles of Association, hold their first meeting, 
and elect Directors. A landowner's shares de- 
pend upon the value of the land and other 
elements, e.g. tools, he has placed at the dis- 
position of the Farm Corporation. Usually 
each share represents 1,000 rials (US $10.31) 
of the land's appraised value. Each shareholder 
may have only one vote, regardless of the 
number of his shares. 


The Corporation organization consists of a 
general assembly of shareholders, a Board of 
Directors and inspectors. À general assembly 
of all the members meets once a year and may 
meet at extraordinary sessions. The general 
assembly elects three shareholders to serve as 
the Board of Directors of the Corporation. 
The Board in turn chooses its Chairman and 
Secretary from its three members. It is the 
Board's responsibility to select the Manager 
for the Farm Corporation from three persons 
recommended by the Ministry of Land Reform 
and Rural Cooperation. 

While Farm Corporations are eventually ex- 
pected to pay the Managers salary, his 
sustenance presently comes from the Ministry 
of Land Reform. The Managers, usually high 
school graduates, undergo vocational training 
in one of Iran’s agricultural colleges or by 
domestic or foreign agencies. Several Man- 
agers have traveled to Israel for training. 


Strategy for Work 


As a matter of actual practice, Farm Corpo- 
rations have spent their early months in the 
institution of programs for improvement of 
traditional crops, mechanization and gradual 
development of land and water resources. Small 
inefficient plots were combined into larger 
more efficient units and underutilized land was 
brought into production. 

Unfamiliar crops that create new marketing 
problems or involve untried production tech- 
niques are not made major parts of the Farm 
Corporation’s program, but are introduced in 
small hectarages and watched closely. Im- 
portance is attached to the ability to improve 
net earnings the first year and to avoid large 
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speculative losses. The decision to grow what, 
where, and how, rests with the Manager in 
conference with the Board of Directors. When 
this group decides on a course of action, the 
shareholders are expected—but not required— 
to work in the plan’s implementation. If a 
shareholder does not work, he receives no 
wages but only his year-end dividend on his 
shares, 


Distribution of Dividends 


Financial statements have to be prepared 
annually with copies sent to the inspectors 
and to the Ministry of Land Reform and 
Rural Cooperation. With this statement as the 
base, a balance sheet is drawn up and net profit 
determined and distributed. Distribution of 
net profit follows the following outline: 

+ at least 15 per cent shall be placed in the 

Corporation’s reserve account 
* part may be appropriated to cover doubtful 

claims 
* part may be appropriated to the operating 
account for the next year 
patt, upon approval by the general assembly, 
may be paid as bonuses to the Directors, 
Manager, inspectors and employees of the 
Corporation 
* the balance is to be divided among the 

shareholders in proportion to their shares. 


Each Farm Corporation is exempt from in- 
come taxes, registration fees or other expenses 
that private companies must pay. Shares in a 
Farm Corporation may be sold only to another 
shareholder or to the Corporation and can be 
inherited upon the shareholders death. How- 
ever, there have been very few instances of a 
landowner-shareholder disposing of his shares. 


e 


The Impact of Farm Corporations 


It is still early to assess the success of all 
the individual Farm Corporations. Some of 
the twenty have enjoyed advantages over 
others: availability of work buildings, or hous- 
ing from sources from outside the Farm Corpo- 
ration budget (e.g., government surplus). Some 
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have had good crops in their first year, others 
have not. Spread over the country as they are, 
with different crops and varying soils, it is not 
appropriate to compare one against the other 
after the limited experience to date. As a 
whole, however, they have brought more land 
into production; in the villages where Farm 
Corporations are now in operation, a total of 
21,984 hectares is under cultivation whereas 
the individual villages before cultivated only 
17,650. The difference can be attributed to 
improved management, availability of credit, 
introduction of machinery and shareholder 
training. 

Few of the existing Farm Corporations have 
found it necessary to hire much labor other 
than that of the farmers themselves, despite 
the fact that each of the twenty Corporations 
has generated new work. On one Farm Corpo- 
ration, odd fragments of cultivable land were 
rented to shareholders in order that they could 
work those areas for themselves. While the 
cultivation of the land owned by Farm Corpo- 
rations has been greatly mechanized, opera- 
tions such as thinning and harvesting have 
remained as hand labor. In certain instances, 
the larger hectarages have created a need for 
more manpower. 

Another boon to the surplus labor situation, 
as far as Farm Corporations are concerned, was 
the granting of poppy growing rights to rural 
cooperatives and Farm Corporations. The Min- 
istry of Land Reform and Rural Cooperation 
allowed poppy growing on 12,000 hectares of 
cooperatively owned or administered lands. 
And poppies, due to their delicate nature, re- 
quire large amounts of hand labor. 

'The landowner-shareholders are paid by the 
Farm Corporation for work performed. Other 
labor, as required, is also paid for the time 
worked. Rates of pay may vary by reason of 
the level of responsibility, the type of work 
and the productivity of the worker as deter. 
mined by the Board of Directors. Experience 
has been that 95 per cent of the landowner- 
shareholders work on the Farm Corporation. 


4. Khuzestan Water and Power Authority, Farm Corporations in the Dez Irrigation Project, August, 1970. 
À report prepared by Development and Resources Corporation, Sacramento, California. 
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Some Employment Problems Unresolved 


In the areas of existing Farm Corporations— 
while there are variations there seems to be an 
almost equal division between the number of 
members of farmers’ families and the number 
of other residents of the villages of which the 
Corporation’s lands are composed. The part 
of the population that does not participate in 
the Farm Corporation carries on much as it did 
before: farming using primitive techniques, 
sheep raising and gleaning. In those cases 
where a Farm Corporation’s farming efficiency 
is affected by a non-shareholder’s land, which 
may, for example, separate Farm Corporation 
boundaries, that land can be obtained through 
eminent domain. 

A successful Farm Corporation, possessing 
an efficient management and production or- 
ganization, and experiencing increased crop 
yields and awareness of more modern tech- 
niques, will create internal and external econ- 
omies which related industries can utilize. 
These may include food processing and han- 
dling facilities. Presently, the twenty Corpora- 
tions are training their shareholders for such 
new work as warehousing, tractor operations, 
and machinery upkeep. 

Other training centers on rug factories and 
handicraft shops. Until the shareholders are 
fully and suitably employed—and unemploy- 
ment still exists on Farm Corporations—such 
new work opportunities as may be created will 
continue to go first to shareholders. 

Since Farm Corporations are a social as well 
as a farming institution, the nearby non- 
participating rural populace have put pres- 
sure on the Farm Corporation to include them 
into their programs. But as it is the Farm 
Corporation’s function to provide jobs and 
housing for the landowner-shareholders, it may 
serve to further increase the division in rural 
Iran between farmers and their families and 
the other reisdents of the villages. The Min- 
istry of Land Reform and Rural Cooperation 
is trying to come up with ways to prevent 
this rift, but it is obvious that the individual 
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Farm Corporation cannot, and should not, at- 
tempt to solve all rural employment problems. 


il 
Land Reform Versus Land Development 


Nowhere in Iran has the importance of the 
Farm Corporation been more widely publicized 
than in the Dez Irrigation Project in Khuzestan 
Province in southern Iran. This area crystallized 
all the controversial issues of development that 
had been plaguing Iranian and advisory plan- 
ners for almost a decade. 

During the eight year period between the 
implementation of the first land reform law 
and the 1968 law for the establishment of Farm 
Corporations, anxious government officials saw 
insufficient progress in agricultural production. 
This led one scholar to remark: ". . . owing 
to the conflict between sociopolitical and 
economic objectives . . . there is no deter- 
minate connection between land reform and 
development.”5 

This conflict was aggravated in areas where 
the government, in cooperation with public 
and private banks, had irrigated huge areas 
of land. By so doing, the government had 
hoped to increase production by giving the 
small farmer all the water he needed. None- 
theless, land development Jagged far behind 
water deliveries. In many cases, fully to utilize 
the irrigation water, a level bench irrigation 
system had to be introduced. However, most 
farmers imagined that an irrigation canal full 
of water alone would solve all irrigation prob- 
lems. But to maximize irrigation efficiency, 
land had to be leveled; supply ditches provided; 
drainage ditches dug, and initial subsoiling and 
construction of pads for field ditches con- 
cluded. Clearly no farmer could accomplish 
any of this without government assistance. 

As a result, the Dez Irrigation Project, begun 
in 1958 and encompassing approximately 
83,000 hectares, had provided water to about 
18,000 irrigable hectares by 1970; yet only 
900 hectares of this land had been roughly 
leveled and developed for improved mechanized 
agriculture. 


5. Doreen Warriner, Land Reform in Principle and Practice (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1969), 
p. 26. The author specifically studies Iraq, Iran, Venezuela, India, Brazil and Chile in this work. 
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The Promise of Agribusiness 

The Jag between water delivery and full 
land development became a costly proposition. 
The foreign exchange component of the Dez 
Irrigation Project alone was $30 million with 
local funds being perhaps three times as much. 
In spite of this large investment—as well as 
extension and training services, farm credit 
and machinery services—production did not 
increase as fast as many government officials 
hoped it would. 

Finally, the government decided to wait 
no longer and granted long-term 30 year leases 
to foreign and domestic agribusiness companies. 
Enabling legislation for this program came 
from the 1968 “Law Governing Establishment 
of Companies for the Development of Lands 
Downstream of Dams.” This law gave the 
Ministry of Water and Power the “authority 
to establish Agro-Industry Companies . . . for 
the purpose of maximum utilization of water 
resources and land irripable from dams and 
irrigation installations of land downstream of 
dams... .” 

Private companies from California and Great 
Britain, with financial and technical backing 
from some of the world’s largest banks, farm 
equipment manufacturers and other large 
corporations, were ready to spend the $1,000 
necessary properly to capitalize each hectare 
for intensive mechanized farming. 

The Iranian government welcomed the in- 
vestment. Agricultural production would rise 
appreciably: barley yields would increase from 
1.5 metric tons per hectare to 3.0; wheat from 
1.5 to 3.5; alfalfa from 14 to 18; cucumbers 
from 8 to 18; and grapes from 2.5 to 7.0. 

In addition, new sources of foreign exchange 
would be created. Asparagus from the Dez 
Irrigation Project is already being airfreighted 
to London and immediate agribusiness plans 
call for fresh fruit and vegetable shipments to 
oil rich Kuwayt, Bahrayn, Abu Dhabi and 
Dubai. A further benefit would be that the 
high degree of food imports for the domestic 
market could be substituted—with a consider- 


6. Albert O. Hirschmann, Development Projects 
1967), pp. 105-107. 
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able foreign exchange savings—by the pro- 
duction from the Dez Irrigation Project. 

The various agribusiness companies would 
also supply a source of steady and higher 
income for many of the area’s farmers. In 
the nearby 14,000 hectare mechanized Haft 
Tapeh Sugar Cane Plantation, employee wages, 
in many instances, were found to be higher 
than the previous earnings as independent 
farmers. 

Further benefits would accrue from the mul- 
tiplier effect of these labor wages and domestic 
purchases of agricultural production inputs 
such as fertilizers, pesticides and packaging 
materials. 

To make all this possible, the three largest 
agribusiness concerns in the Dez project are 
rapidly leveling their lands; one company, the 
Iran-California, has leveled and developed 
1,200 hectares in the 11 months it has been 
in the area, and hopes to level and develop 
2,000 hectares a year for the next four years 
until all its lands are developed. Another 
agribusiness company, H&N Agro-Industry of 
Iran and America, hopes to develop and level 
6,300 hectares of its land in two years. On 
the basis of the increased production, foreign 
exchange earnings and savings as well as the 
rapid rate of the agribusiness land develop- 
ment program, mc-./than 75 per cent of the 
approximately 83,000 net irrigable hectares 
in the entire Dez Irrigation Project have been 
allocated to agribusiness. 

Conflicts arose from this change of policy 
or “loss of soul” as some development econo- 
mists refer to it? Whereas the project was 
originally designed to serve improved tradi- 
tional agriculture, it now emphasized a large 
mechanized agribusiness development. Some 
observers felt that the traditional farmer had 
been somewhat deserted. In many instances, 
the villagers had to sell their land to the gov- 
ernment which then leased it to the various 
agribusiness concerns. In addition, villagers 
were resettled to other areas as some: of their 
villages had to be leveled to allow for more 
efficient agribusiness operations. But advocates 


Observed (Washington: The Brookings Institution, 
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of the shift to agribusiness pointed out that 
this was the quickest and most economical way 
to get agriculture moving. Land development 
would finally keep pace of new water deliveries, 
something which traditional farming had not 
been able to do. 

As to resettlement, proponents of the agri- 
business program pointed out that the new 
resettlement centers would provide modern 
housing and better education and health facili- 
ties. These resettlement centers are also seen 
as a patt of a broader government policy to 
develop productive rural towns and in so doing 
stem the rural-urban population flow. 

The promise of agribusiness also diverted 
attention from the plight of traditional agri- 
culture. In view of what agribusiness could 
provide, there appeared little rationale to up- 
grade traditional farming when Iran had con- 
tinually to import food and pay high prices 
for what little traditional farming could yield. 
Advocates of large scale mechanization stated 
that the emphasis on agribusiness would pro- 
vide the necessary link between the social 
change envisaged by the Shah’s “White Revo- 
lution” and the increased production and in- 
come of the “Green Revolution.” 

To emphasize this, one new agribusinessman 
in the Dez area (a Persian-American who is 
also one of California’s largest almond growers) 
paraded all his agricultural machinery by high- 
way 300 kilometers from the port of Khoram- 
shahr to the Dez Irrigation Project in order 
to dramatize the takeover of agriculture by 
large scale enterprise. Impressive as this dis- 
play was, the nagging question of how to help 
the traditional farmer remained.” 

In view of this new movement toward mod- 
ern mechanized farming and the agricultural 
goals Iran had set for itself in its Fourth Plan, 
one of the few remaining alternatives to give 
the traditional Khuzestan farmer a representa- 
tive share of his land and yet to increase agri- 
cultural production was the Farm Corporation. 
The Farm Corporation could possibly compete 
with the agribusiness enterprises, where indi- 
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vidual unorganized farmers could not. Further- 
more, Farm Corporations would provide an 
increased income and a rapid large scale land 
development program which would make them 
as attractive as agribusiness in these aspects. 


The situation in which the Farm Corpora- 
tion found itself was best expressed by Berendt 
writing in a British journal: 

. . . . Rationalization of a cooperative enter- 

prise combined with efficient management may 

be the key to progress. Rationalization is not easy, 
but I often wonder if anyone will treat the 

Farm Corporation really seriously until some 

effective rationalization is achieved.8 


Government Support Needed 


A quick analysis of the performance of the 
twenty Farm Corporations to date disallows 
any comparison among them. Some of the 
twenty have enjoyed such advantages as avail- 
ability of work buildings or housing from 
sources outside the Farm Corporation budget; 
some have as many as 600 shareholders and 
3,000 hectares, while others have as few as 
80 shareholders and 300 hectares. 

it is still too early to answer the question 
that will determine if Farm Corporations will 
succeed in Iran: are the shareholders’ direct 
benefits from Farm Corporations greater than 
the indirect benefits to farm workers from agri- 
business? If employees of agribusiness enter- 
prises earn an equal or larger annual wage 
than shareholders working on Farm Corpora- 
tions, then there is no economic reason why 
the government should fund Farm Corporations. 


Those Farm Corporations fortunate enough 
to begin operations on irrigated land will have 
other critical questions directed at them. Will 
land development keep pace with water de- 
liveries? Will the rate of land development 
be equal, greater or smaller than that of agri- 
business or just greater than traditional agri- 
culture? It must be kept in mind that only 
in certain areas will the alternative of agribusi- 
ness be available to develop agriculture. In 
areas not attractive enough to domestic and 
foreign agribusiness the Farm Corporation may 


7. See Lee Griggs, “Oil and Water Rebuild an Ancient Land,” Fortune, November 1970, pp. 88-128. 
8. Farmer and Stockbreeder, “New Aid for Co-ops: Merger Studies,” 5 May 1970. 
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be the only alternative to get agriculture mov- 
ing. But purely economic considerations—the 
degree of benefits, and the rate of land develop- 
ment—will play a large role in determining 
the economic support that the Iranian govern- 
ment will give to Farm Corporations as opposed 
to other means of increasing agricultural 
production. 


There are indications that the Iranian gov- 
ernment will continue to support the concept 
of the Farm Corporation. In April 1970, the 
Ministry of Water and Power funded a feasi- 
bility study to determine the profitability of 
Farm Corporations on 9,006 hectares of irri- 
gated land in the Dez Irrigation Project. Re- 
leased in August 1970, the study showed that 
the internal rates of return, analyzing four 
different cropping alternatives, on the 9,006 
hectares, are indeed favorable. 


On the whole, the first Farm Corporations 
had represented outgrowths of consumer and 
marketing cooperatives. Moreover, the World 
Bank had previously expressed interest in the 
concept and had indicated it might finance 
Farm Corporations in the Dez project on an 
experimental basis. Instead of financing the 
entire 9,006 hectares, the Bank has decided 
tentatively to support 2,000 hectares. Owing 
to the attention that has been placed on the 
Dez project as well as Farm Corporations in 
general, the performance of Farm Corporations 
in the Dez project should have an important 
effect on the type of farming organizations to 
be used in other areas suitable to large-scale 
irrigated agriculture, which are currently 
underutilized. | 


Iran is not unique in experiencing the dis- 
appointment that neither its land reform pro- 
gram nor the heralded Green Revolution has 
significantly increased agricultural production 
to the extent officials had hoped. What is 
unique is that Iran did produce what can be 
considered a truly domestic solution to its agri- 
cultural problems. But for a Farm Corporation 
to work in Iran or wherever, the shareholders 
must have unanimity of purpose; technical, 
managerial and marketing help must be made 
available; farm operations must undergo in- 
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creasing but selective mechanization, and, final- 
ly, land must be available in large economic 
tracts. 


In flat land irrigated areas of Iran, the degree 
of efficiency in mechanized farming is often 
associated with units of 500 hectares. Below 
this size, economies of scale are often lost; in- 
dividual field sizes become smaller and operat- 
ing costs go up. Conversely, neither can the 
farm size be too large; very large units can 
easily become unmanageable, especially to in- 
experienced administrators, which Farm Corpo- 
rations will undoubtedly have in their 
beginnings. 


III 
Rural Institutions Compared 


The most vehement critics of Farm Corpora- 
tion state that they are collectives, while their 
most fervent sponsors liken them to the Israeli 
kibbutz. The Farm Corporation in Iran is 
neither. 


A collective farm is created at the behest 
of the state. The land is owned by the state 
and the workers on the land receive a wage 
or share of production. Fears that the Farm 
Corporation would take on the characteristics 
of collectives rather than those of cooperative 
businesses seem unwarranted. A parallel doubt 
that the farmers would not retain their will to 
work within the framework of Farm Corpora- 
tions has been dispelled by the brief, but sig- 
nificant, history of Farm Corporations in Iran. 
Only the farmer-owners who have received their 
land under Land Reform may participate in 
land share ownership in Farm Corporations. 
Farm Corporations do not result in greater 
state ownership of land; they provide instead 
a vehicle by which government inputs of capi- 
tal and technology can be utilized by the small 
landowners. 


A kibbutz is a collective enterprise based 
on common ownership of resources and pool- 
ing of labor, income and expenditures. 

.... No wages are paid, but every member 

is expected to work to the best of his ability 


and is supplied with all the goods and services 
that he needs and all members have equal 
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tights. The farm is planned, equipped and 
managed as a single large scale enterprise.® 


The kibbutz could, therefore, be charac- 
terized as a farming enterprise based on com- 
mon ownership, self labor, sharing of expenses 
and community living. A Farm Corporation 
does have forms of common ownership, but 
ownership is determined by shares based on 
individual holdings of land. While a Farm 
Corporation does expect its shareholder-owners 
to work, it does not require them to do so. 
A Farm Corporation shares expenses among 
its members, but only in relation to farm pro- 
duction purchases. Finally, no form of com- 
munity living, other than the traditional vil- 
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lage grouping, is emphasized or required. 


Though the Farm Corporation differs con- 
siderably from collective farms, kibbutzim or 
rural cooperatives, its successful implementa- 
tion very definitely depends on how well the 
concept is presented and implemented to 
prospective shareholders. 


There are vast plains areas in Africa and 
South America where lands have been reduced 
to unproductive minifundia. It is within these 
areas that, with the cooperation of the people 
and the financial encouragement of the gov- 
ernment, the Farm Corporation as developed 
in Iran could possibly be attempted as well. 


9. Yair Mundlak, An Economic Analysis of Established Family Farms in Israel (Jerusalem: Jerusalem 


Post Press, 1964), p. 10. 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MODERN ARABIC FICTION 
IN ENGLISH TRANSLATION 


Mohammed Bakir Alwan 


Fiction can be of tremendous importance 
to the study of the region that produced it. 
The Arab world, of course, is no exception. In 
fact, fictional writing in relation to this region 
is of the utmost importance, since Western 
knowledge of Arab culture and society is rather 
diffused and limited. Such writings, there- 
fore, can serve as a springboard to the 
understanding and appreciation of that cul- 
ture and society. 


After teaching modern Arab fiction for a 
number of years, I became aware of the diffi- 
culties facing American students of the Arab 
genre. For those who could not read Arabic 
easily, the problems were formidable. Aside 
from Jibran Khalil Jibrin, most students were 
quite unaware of the vast array of Arab short 
story writers and novelists. Likewise, the gen- 
eral reader, who is interested in the Middle 
East, cannot find fictional writings to enrich 
his experience or read for pleasure. 


It is true that the amount of Arabic fiction 
translated into English is not voluminous. 
Nevertheless, it is sizable enough to be of 
importance to the study of Arab culture. 


In the light of this, I have been collecting 
material for a comprehensive bibliography on 
modern Arabic fiction. It consists of two 
parts. The first, which is published here, sur- 
veys the available translations of Arabic 
novels and short stories, The second will be 
an annotated bibliography of critical, biblio- 
graphical, biographical and bio-bibliographical 
works in the English language. 


This bibliography is arranged by author. 
But, since Arabic names are not uniformly 
transcribed in the different periodicals and 
books, I was obliged to unify the transcrip- 
tion of the authors name according to the 
transcription of the Library of Congress with 
slight, and, hopefully, obvious modifications. 


To my knowledge, there is no other bibli- 
ogtaphy of this kind, large or small. It is 
hoped, therefore, that such presentation will 
alleviate, at least in part, the problems facing 
students of the Middle East. 

AM = The Atlantic Monthly 

AO = Arab Observer 

AR=The Arab Review 

AW =The Arab World 

GN = Gibran, Gibran Kahlil. Nymphs of the Valley, 
trans. H. M. Nahmad. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1948. Another edition: London: Heinemann, 1948. 
It is repeatedly printed by Knopf and Heinemann. 

GS = Gibran, Kahlil. Spirits Rebellious, trans. An- 
thony Rizcallah Ferris, ed. Martin L. Wolf. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1947. 

GST = Gibran, Kahlil. A Second Treasury of Kahlil 
Gibran, trans. Anthony R. Fertis. New York: The 
Citadel Press, 1962. 

GT = Gibran, Kahlil. A Treasury of Kahlil Gibran, 
trans, Anthony Rizcallah Ferris, ed. Martin L. Wolf. 
New York: The Citadel Press, 1961. Seventh Print- 
ing. 

GTM = Gibran, Kahlil. Thoughts and Meditations, 
trans. Anthony R. Ferris. New York: The Citadel 
Press, 1960. 

IR = Islamic Review 

JM = Johnson-Davies, Denys. Modern Arabic Short 
Stories. London: Oxford University Press, 1967. 

KM = Kritzeck, James. Modern Islamic Literature 
from 1800 to the Present, New York, Chicago, 
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San Francisco: Hole Rinehart and Winston, 1970. 

LL Lewis, Bernard. Lend of Enchanters. London: 
The Harvill Press, 1948. 

MA — Manzalaoui, Mahmud. Arabic Writing Today: 
The Short Story. Cairo, 1968. 

ME = Mid East 

MEF = Middle East Forum 

MT = Milton, Daniel L. and Clifford, William, A 
Treasury of Modern Asian Stories. New York: The 
12 American Library of World Literature, Inc., 
1961. 

NO = New Outlook 

NOR = New Orient 

NT = Naimy, Mikhail. “TH? We Meet...” and 
Twelve Other Stories, trans. by the author. Basa- 
vangundi, Bangalore (India): The Indian Institute 
of World Culture, 1957. 

OC —'Tbe Open Court 

RS=Rushdy, Rashad. Selected Stories and Essays. 
Cairo: Anglo Egyptian Bookshop, 1964. 

S= Selected Egyptian Short Stories. Cairo: The 
Anglo Egyptian Bookshop, n.d. 

SC=The Scribe 

SM = Sprengling, Martin. “Modern Arabic Short 
Stories.” OC 48(1934), 116-125. 

SW = Salih, Tayeb. The Wedding of Zein and Other 
Stories, trans. Denys Johnson-Davies. London: 
Heinemann, 1968. 

SWO = The Syrian World 

TT = Teymout, Mahmoud. Tales from Egyptian Life, 
trans. Denys Johnson-Davies. Cairo: The Renais- 
sance Shop, 1949. 
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AKEL: THE COMMUNIST PARTY OF CYPRUS, 
by T. W. Adams. Stanford: Hoover Institu- 
tion Press, 1971. xxii + 205 pages. Append. 
Notes. Bibl. Index. $6.00. 

Reviewed by George S. Harris 


Cyprus may be an island with relatively small 
population, but its importance and complexity 


exceed these geographical measures. As a sim- 
mering communal trouble spot and the apple 
of discord between Greece and Turkey, Cyprus 
occupies a special position in the eastern Medi- 
terranean, New light on any aspect of Cypriot 
reality is thus most welcome. 

Professor Adams has embarked on an am- 
bitious undertaking: to explain the workings 
and significance of the communist movement in 
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Cyprus. Although AKEL, which represents the 
Communist Party of Cyprus, operates as a legal 
body, openly issuing statements, running in 
elections and the like, important aspects of its 
activity are shielded from public scrutiny. For 
example, details of its financing and of its rela- 
tions with the Kremlin remain subjects of con- 
jecture for the uninitiated. Yet based on ob- 
servation of the external manifestations of 
AKEL's activity and benefiting from interviews 
with former party functionaries now in bitter 
opposition to this organization, Professor 
Adams has gone far to reconstruct a detailed 
picture of AKEL's development. 


The study hews to a scheme of organization 
adapted for use generally in investigating non- 
ruling communist parties. The analysis is com- 
prehensive, considering all major aspects of the 
party and its rule. If the approach has one pat- 
ticular drawback in this instance, however, it 
may be that it fails to give a nonspecialist suff- 
cient background to appreciate the complexities 
and nuances of AKEL’s position in the peculiar 
milieu of Cyprus. This is particularly so as 
Adams, in what surely must be a singular usage, 
suggests that "the British sense of fair play and 
tolerance of dissent exists in Cyprus" (p. 66). 
Moreovet, at least to this reader, the presenta- 
tion seems choppy; with its extensive bio- 
graphical and chronological appendices, the 
book appears more adapted for use as a refer- 
ence work than to be read as a sustained 
narrative. 


To a non-communist observer, perhaps the 
most intriguing issue raised by a study of com- 
munism in Cyprus concerns the prospects for 
AKEL's success in challenging President Ma- 
karios and the nationalists. Unfortunately, the 
book ends on an ambivalent note in this regard. 
After presenting a generally pessimistic ap- 
praisal of AKEL's ability over the long run to 
appeal to Cypriot philotimo and self-interest, 
or to compete successfully against the politically 
adept Makarios, Adams seemingly reverses his 
ground in a one-page postscript. Here, noting 
AKEL's "surprisingly" strong showing in the 
1970 elections, he warns of the need for con- 
stant vigilance to keep the communists from 
realizing their "potential." 
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Yet overall, for the serious student of Cypriot 
affairs, this is a useful addition to the literature, 
refreshingly free of emotional bias and partisan- 
ship. 

A GEORGE S. HARRIS, Washington, D. C. 


FORCES OF CHANGE IN THE MIDDLE EAST, ed. 
by Maurice M. Roumaini. Worcester, Mass.: 
Worcester State College Press, 1971. xxii + 
105 pages. Index. No price indicated. 


Reviewed by Michael W. Suleiman 


This book is a collection of five papers pre- 
sented at a symposium sponsored by the History 
Department of Worcester State College. The 
editor’s introduction is little more than a sum- 
mary of the various papers and does not indicate 
how or why the specific topics and speakers 
were chosen. However, if the aim was to con- 
centrate on “internal forces of change within 
Israel and the Arab states,” as the Preface claims, 
there was no need to discuss US policy in the 
Middle East. That section should have been 
eliminated in any case, since George Kirk’s con- 
tribution, subtitled “An Historical Approach,” 
attempted to analyze this complex subject in 
less than eight pages, The result is a summary 
condemnation of the US and the Arabs and a 
euphoric exaltation of Israel and the British. 
The “rationality” and “objectivity” of the author 
were displayed by calling most Arab politicians 
“warped” and by his comparing their govern- 
ments to “a struggle of lust between bands of 
absurd devils let loose upon the land” (p. 7). 

The second piece, by Jacob Hen-Tov, deals 
with the relationship between the Palestinian 
Communist Party and the Communist Inter- 
national. Hen-Tov concludes that “from the 
1929 riots in Palestine onwards, the Comin- 
tern's struggle against Zionism in Palestine was 
relentlessly waged by an Arabized Communist 
Party” (p. 36)—a conclusion that ignores the 
military and diplomatic assistance rendered the 
Zionists by the Soviet Union and its allies in 
establishing the State of Israel in 1947-49. 

The chapter by Don Peretz discusses “Some 
Aspects of Social-Political Change in Israel 
Since 1967"; the papers by Ibrahim Abu- 
Lughod and Emile Nakhleh analyze “Arab 
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Politics in the Sixties” and “Egyptian Social- 
ism,” respectively. 

While the contributions are generally good, 
the exception being the one by Kirk, the book 
lacks a unifying theme, despite the claim sug- 
gested by the title. 

A MICHAEL W. SULEIMAN, Associate Professor of 


Political Science, Kansas State University at 
Manhattan, 


THE MIDDLE EAST SUPPLY CENTRE, by Martin 
W. Wilmington, ed. by Laurence Evans, 
Foreword by Commander Sir Robert Jackson. 
Albany: State Univ. of New York Press, 
1971. xix + 168 pages. Notes. Append. Bibl. 
Index. $10.00. 


Reviewed by John A. DeNovo 


This study of the Cairo-based Anglo- 
American Middle East Supply Center (Centre 
in British usage) recounts large wartime accom- 
plishments, a lose opportunity and a legacy. 
Martin Wilmington had labored for more than 
a decade on this subject before his untimely 
death in 1964. Fortunately, Laurence Evans was 
able to prepare the manuscript for publication, 
incorporating into it material made available 
only recently. 


The British created the MESC in April 1941 
out of necessity during the black days when the 
Axis Powers threatened to sever the British 
lifeline through the strategic tricontinental hub 
of the area. A year later, the US became a part- 
ner in the enterprise, which bestrode “the Mid- 
dle East economy like a giant . .. imposing its 
views and wishes on the production and con- 
sumption of nearly 100 million people . . ” 
(p. 83). It designed a program of overseas trade 
control and economic mobilization to achieve 
two basic objectives: to obtain more Allied 
shipping space for military supplies by reducing 
imports of civilian goods; and to minimize 
civilian shortages which might otherwise have 
generated unrest and threatened military 
objectives. 


MESC's remarkable success rested ultimately 
on “a whole chain of brilliant and imaginative 
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officials . . ." (p. 34). Brightest among the many 
lustrous British stars was Commander Robert 
Jackson, director of the Center from late 1941 
until early 1945, who provided an interesting 
Foreword for the book; and among the talented 
and dedicated American experts were Frederick 
G. Winant and James M. Landis. These officials 
earned respect and support for their recom- 
mendations in the constant triangular interplay 
between Cairo, Washington and London. 


Wilmington conveys with rich detail the ex- 
citement of MESC's enormous accomplishments 
in food and agricultural procurement, allocation 
of raw materials and industrial expansion, and 
in public health. Among these non-military 
battles that won few headlines and earned no 
medals or citations was the campaign to fore- 
stall one of the periodic locust invasions which 
plagued the Middle East. In Wilmington’s 
judgement: "The magnitude of the operation 
and the unprecedented scope of international 
cooperation attained in this historic undertaking 
stand out as probably the most important single 
achievement" of MESC (p. 124). 


As the direct military threat to the Middle 
East receded by 1943, Center staff members 
thought increasingly about the enormous post- 
war potential inherent in their regional eco- 
nomic planning experience. From the begin- 
ning, they had taken satisfaction in the humani- 
tarian dimensions of their efforts; looking 
ahead, they also identified their work with the 
long term interests of the West: "It was clear 
that prosperity and stability in the Middle East 
would be as important to Anglo-American ob- 
jectives in times of peace as it was in times of 
war..." (p. 154). The Center's administrative 
mechanism and its unprecedented regional con- 
ferences on such subjects as agriculture and 
statistics pointed the way toward further regional 
economic integration. Washington, which had 
to make the key decision bearing on the Cen- 
ter's survival, rejected proposals to adapt the 
organization to postwar needs, fearing British 
intentions to deny American economic enter- 
prise a fair field in the Middle East. Washington 
preferred to advance its own Hullian conception 
of a free trading world. Although this decision 
dashed the hopes of altruistic planners, MESC 
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did leave a bequest eventually drawn upon by 
the UN, the British and the Arabs, 

This well researched book, written with 
verve, should stimulate further probing, for 
there is more to be told, for example, about 
Washington’s premises and decision making 
during this important period. 

A JOHN A. DENOVO, Professor of History, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin at Madison. 


PEOPLE AND CULTURES OF THE MIDDLE EAST, 
Vols. I & IL, ed. by Louise E. Sweet. New 
York: Doubleday and Co., 1970. xv + 398 
pages and xv + 404 pages. Bibls. Indices. 
$3.95 each in paper. 


Reviewed by Robert A. Fernea 


The problem of securing adequate reading 
material for large undergraduate courses has for 
years been only partially solved by the publica- 
tion of readers, collections of articles and ex- 
cerpts from published sources. Such collections 
are usually selected by an editor with profes- 
sional knowledge of classroom requirements as 
well as of the subject matter involved. Louise 
Sweer's two volumes mark the first such reader 
prepared for the comparatively modest but 
growing number of students taking anthro- 
pology courses on the Middle East, and it is 
most welcome. The two books offer a convenient 
selection of material drawn from studies rang- 
ing from Morocco to Afghanistan and also in- 
cluding Turkey and Cyprus. 


The thirty articles are presented in four sub- 
divisions. The first is devoted to examples of 
Middle Eastern institutions"; the second and 
third consist of articles on rural nomadic pas- 
toralists and sedentary cultivators; and, finally, 
the last division contains articles about town 
and city life. Miss Sweet states that "scholarly 
presentation of empirical data and sophistication 
of analysis" were the major criteria for the 
articles selected. Six of the articles were espe- 
cially prepared for these volumes. The collec- 
tion does not, however, constitute a well 
rounded introduction to the region as a whole, 
nor to the subject areas indicated by the sub- 
titles. Rather, the majority of the pieces are 
particularistic ethnological statements. The 
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broader context, within which such statements 
will have more general relevance, must be sup- 
plied by classroom lectures and by books, not 
readers, 

Ten of the thirty articles are not by anthro- 
pologists, but rather by scholars (including Ibn 
Khaldun) whose subject matter and methods 
of analysis are more or less congenial with 
anthropological interests. Thus Alan Villiers’ 
famous studies of the Arab dhow trade are 
represented by an article first published in this 
Journal nearly twenty-five years ago (MEJ 2, 
no. 4 (1948), 399-416). Students will discover 
Charles Doughty’s unique style and have an 
opportunity to read Ann K. S. Lambton's bril- 
liant piece, “Islamic Society in Persia.” Selec- 
tions from Jacques Berque’s The Social History 
of an Egyptian Village in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury—a sparse introduction to life in the Nile 
Delta—reflect at least in part the fact that no 
full ethnography of the Egyptian fellahin has 
yet been published in English. 


The general reader as well as the student will 
find the remainder of the articles by anthro- 
pologists to be of varying quality and interest. 
The article by Emrys Peters, “The Proliferation 
of Segments in the Lineage of the Bedouin of 
Cyrenaica," has won acclaim as a minor classic 
in social anthropological analysis, and deserves 
special attention, as does his article on a Leba- 
nese village. “The Ecology of Early Food Pro- 
duction in Mesopotamia,” by Kent V. Flannery, 
is a good resumé of recent developments in the 
particularly active field of Middle Eastern pre- 
history. Other articles of good professional 
standard and of interest to the non-anthro- 
pologist may be found on such diverse subjects 
as the Algerian Tuareg use of the veil, the legal 
status of tribal women, Berber highland mar- 
kets, camel raiding, feuding in a Turkish village, 
a Moroccan Jewish community, marriage in 
Kurdistan, and ethnographics of both the Bag- 
gara and Kababish Arabs of the Sudan. Only 
one article presents some difficulty of compre- 
hension, mainly because it is poorly written 
rather than because of any excess of analytical 
sophistication. 

The majority of anthropologists whose 
articles appear in these volumes are in their 
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early or middle years of professional activity. In 
addition, several of the best pieces are by 
scholars from the Middle East, such as Talat 
Asad, Sofia K. Mohsen and Samih K. Farsoun. 
Both these facts suggest a growth of anthro- 
pological interest in the Middle East and thus 
there is every reason to expect a steady increase 
in the quality and quantity of ethnological pub- 
lications about this region. Miss Sweet, in the 
meantime, has provided an opportunity to 
sample the range and quality of Middle Eastern 
anthropology since World War Two. Teachers 
will undoubtedly find some articles more useful 
than others, but all will be grateful to have the 
majority of them so readily available. Professor 
Sweet is to be commended for having offered 
to both the generalist and the specialist a much 
needed service. 


A ROBERT A. FERNEA, University of Texas at Austin. 


THE REPUBLIC OF ARMENIA, Vol. 1: 1918- 
1919, by Richard G. Hovannisian. Berkeley: 
Univ. of California Press, 1971. xxiii + 476 
pages. Illus. Maps. Gloss. Bibl. Index. $15.00. 


Reviewed by David M. Lang 


Despite the claim of some practitioners that 
“history is a science,” it is a branch of knowl- 
edge remarkably subject to changes of fashion. 
Half a century ago, under the influence of Glad- 
stone, Lord Bryce, Arnold Toynbee, and that 
great American, Ambassador Morgenthau, 
Anglo-American public opinion was over- 
whelmingly on the side of the oppressed 
Armenians, while the “unspeakable Turk” was 
universally condemned. Over the years, the 
Atatürk myth took root, while Arnold Toynbee 
discovered that the Turk was human after all. 
On the political front, it became a source of 
embarrassment that the Armenians’ only na- 
tional home was turned into a republic of the 
Soviet Union, which the Turk as a member of 
NATO was pledged to resist in every possible 
way. Unintentionally, perhaps, English and 
American university departments came to spon- 
sor a number of works on the last years of the 
Ottoman Empire in which the aims and atroci- 
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ties of the Young Turk junta were glossed over, 
if not tacitly approved. 


The tide began to turn with the publication 
of Ulrich Trumpener’s monograph, Germany 
and the Ottoman Empire, 1914-1918 (Prince- 
ton, 1968), in which the respective rôles of the 
Wilhelmstrasse and the Ottoman Porte in the 
Armenian genocide were analyzed in masterly 
fashion on the basis of authentic secret docu- 
ments. At the University of California at Los 
Angeles, a young American-Armenian scholar 
named Richard Hovannisian was embarking on 
a cycle of volumes, devoted to the genesis and 
downfall of the independent Armenian republic 
of 1918 to 1920. 

None who have known Hovannisian per- 
sonally or read his introductory monograph, 
Armenia on the Road to Independence, 1918 
(Berkeley, 1967), could doubt the high quality 
of his scholarship, and his capacity to rise above 
the limits of national prejudice in striving to 
portray objectively this vital phase of modern 
Middle Eastern history. The present continua- 
tion volume describes the grave political and 
economic crises of the young republic in 1918- 
1919, the labors of its delegation to the Paris 
Peace Conference, and the relations of Armenia 
with neighboring Georgia and Azerbaijan. We 
learn also of the attitudes of all three republics 
towards the British Imperial forces in the Cau- 
casus, the White Russian armies and the Soviet 
régime of V. I. Lenin, the Turkish nationalists, 
and the Allied Powers. 


The period covered by this volume is one of 
brave effort, and also stark tragedy, famine and 
despair, as the homeless refugees from Turkish 
annihilation waited in vain for some firm deci- 
sion by the victorious Allies. By a coincidence, 
the reviewer was recently granted access to some 
official papers formerly belonging to the British 
Secretary for War, Lord Milner, which confirm 
the picture painted by Dr. Hovannisian of divi- 
sion and lack of coordination in the British 
approach to the Armenian question. (See D. M. 
Lang, “British Policy in Transcaucasia, 1918- 
1919,” in A Garland of Essays offered to Pro- 
fessor Elizabeth Mary Hill, Cambridge, 1970.) 
Needless to say, this failure was far exceeded 
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by the abject performance of the United States 
government of the time, with the notable ex- 
ception of the splendid work of American relief 
organizations in the area. 


Dr. Hovannisian is the first historian to make 
full use of the available diplomatic papers, war 
office files, peace conference correspondence, 
embassy and consular records, cabinet minutes 
and memoranda, together with memoirs and 
published sources in Russian, Turkish, German, 
English and Armenian. He has explored fresh 
source materials in the depositories of the 
Armenian SSR and in the archives of the United 
States, Great Britain and the Armenian Dele- 
gation to the Peace Conference. This is a work 
which is at the same time an inexhaustible mine 
of information, and a pleasure to read for 
scholarly enjoyment and illumination. 


A DAVID M. LANG, School of Oriental and African 
Studies, University of London. 


SEVEN HUNDRED YEARS OF ORIENTAL CAR- 
PETS, by Kurt Erdmann. Berkeley: Univ. of 
California Press, 1970. 218 pages. Notes. 286 
plates. Index. $40.00. 


Reviewed by Jane 8. Hart 


Royal collections in Vienna, Munich and 
Tehtan as well as palaces in Italy even now 
contain valuable, perhaps still undiscovered 
antique oriental carpets, but in recent years 
museums open to the public in London, Lyons, 
Paris, Berlin, New York and Washington have 
become principal centers for the study, by both 
amateurs and professionals, of surviving master- 
pieces. Of the known treasures, only twenty 
per cent are on display; eighty per cent remain 
in storage. 


The late Professor Kurt Erdmann (1901- 
1964), Director of the Islamic Department of 
the Berlin Museums and onetime professor in 
Cairo, Bonn, Hamburg and Istanbul, did not 
live to write the book he hoped to publish on 
oriental carpets, but in this volume we have a 
translation of his widow's rearrangement and 
reworking of some fascinating articles he wrote 
for a trade magazine. The intensity of his in- 
terest and the depth of his rug scholarship is 
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revealed in the book. Separate essays are gath- 
ered under such headings as “The Beginnings 
of Carpet Study" and "The Berlin Carpet Collec- 
tion." While the translation by May H. Beattie 
and Hildegard Herzog reads well, some of the 
numerous black and white plates, especially the 
Persian animal carpet in Figure 195 recently 
acquired by Berlin, are not as clear as one would 
have hoped. This reviewer believes that no color 
plates of Persian carpets have ever equalled 
those in the A. U. Pope volumes of 1939, but 
a few of the color plates in this handsome book 
(notably the Anatolian carpets, Plates VII and 
XVI opposite pages 100 and 172 respectively) 
are excellent. Dr. Erdmann had a particular 
"feel" for Anatolian carpets. 


The text pays tribute to such renowned pri- 
vate collectors as W. von Bode, Charles T. 
Yerkes and George M. Myers and also refers to 
the Textile Museum in Washington as a source 
of the most important study material for carpets 
in the US. This reviewer is happy to report that 
his notation that "there are no catalogues for 
temporary exhibitions in the Textile Museum 
in Washington or at meetings of the Haji Baba 
Club" is no longer true. Now obtainable are 
at least three: Turkish Rugs by Jones and Huey; 
From Persia's Ancient Looms by Dr. Richard 
Ettinghausen; and From the Bosporus to Sa- 
markand—Flatwoven Rugs by Landreau and 
Pickering. 

Most of the errors in the 1966 German edi- 
tion of this volume were corrected for this 
edition by scholars, among them Charles Ellis, 
Research Associate, Textile Museum, Washing- 
ton, D. C. However, rug scholarship now moves 
at such a rapid pace that it would be quite im- 
possible to encompass so much detail without 
inviting argument. (For Dr. Ellis’ review of the 
book under discussion, see Textile Museum 
Journal 3, no. 2, D ’71.) 


The history of antique rugs from their sup- 
posed Babylonian-Assyrian origins until some 
seven hundred years ago is surprisingly meager. 
Existing studies invite much more scholarly 
research, especially by archaeologists. Dr. Erd- 
mann’s book strongly intimates that the great 
collections in Turkey (more than eight hundred 
rugs in the Türk ve Islam Eserleri Museum in 
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Istanbul alone) and old houses and palaces in 
Italy and perhaps Portugal hold the key to many 
unanswered problems in the past seven hundred 
years of rug history. Now that rug fragments 
are more widely preserved because of their 
market value, some earlier suppositions are 
being speedily challenged or confirmed. 


During World War Two, Dr. Erdmann ex- 
perienced the anguish of a museum curator in 
time of war when he tried to recover priceless 
carpets lost in the direct bombing of the Berlin 
Mint. The book contains a careful record of that 
portion of the famed prewar Berlin carpet col- 
lection which was destroyed. It also mentions 
wartime losses in Poland, heavy postwar sales 
of Italian acquisitions and wide distribution of 
fine rugs in recent years among museums in a 
score of cities across the US. 


No one denies that better systems are needed 
for displaying and storing treasured carpets so 
that they may be seen and studied more readily 
without risk to their preservation. In the in- 
terim, however, we are fortunate to have in 
hand one of the most exciting and informative 
books on oriental carpets to become available 
in English in recent years. 

A JANE S, HART, former Book Review Editor, is the 
wife of a recent Ambassador to Turkey. 


THE ARAB WORLD 


Kuwarr JOURNEY, by John Daniels. Luton, 
Great Britain: White Crescent Press, 1971. 
189 pages. Photos: £2.40. 


Reviewed by Dayton Mak 


Surprisingly few books have been written 
about the rich little state of Kuwayt so that 
when ones does appear it is bound to attract a 
certain amount of attention, particularly among 
those interested in matters pertaining to the 
Gulf. Kuwayt’s meteoric rise from obscurity to 
fame is certainly a story worth recording, and 
Mr. Daniels, who spent fifteen years there with 
the Kuwayt Oil Company, was witness to this 
rise and an observer of the way Kuwayti leaders 
dealt with the problems arising from the state’s 
growing wealth and importance. 
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It is well that the reader is informed in ad- 
vance that the book is not meant to be a schol- 
atly piece of work or a comprehensive study of 
any particular aspect of Kuwayt. It is neither. As 
stated by Sir Edwin Chapman-Andrews in the 
Introduction, Kuwait Journey "does not pretend 
to be more than a descriptive account of events 
with personal impressions and marginal com- 
ments on some of the personalities involved.” 

Primarily the book is a simple, albeit erratic, 
description of the development of Kuwayt from 
the discovery of oil in the 1930s to the present. 
In the opening chapter, the author discusses 
briefly the period from the Bronze Age to the 
early 1900s but the critical years of 1960 and 
1961 and the ensuing “golden years” of 
Kuwayt’s prosperity and modernization are the 
main focus of his attention. Everything of im- 
portance that happened to or in Kuwayt during 
the 1960s is at least mentioned. A few events, 
including Qasim’s threat in 1961 and the evolu- 
tion of Kuwayt’s foreign aid program, are dis- 
cussed at length. Several of the seventeen chap- 
ters are devoted to discussions of Kuwayti cus- 
toms, institutions and attitudes. Mr. Daniels is 
consistently generous with praise for his Ku- 
wayti hosts and of the skill with which the 
Kuwayti leaders guided the state through yeats 
of trouble and change. 

Mr. Daniels has produced a book of uneven 
quality lacking in style, overall organization and 
critical analysis or commentary. Additionally, 
some readers may fault its over-indulgence of 
Arab and Kuwayti sensitivities (objective men- 
tion of deficiencies, mistakes and failures would 
have been refreshing). 

Nevertheless, Mr. Daniel’s observations are 
fairly accurate, and many facts are presented. 
As a chronological reference, Kuwait Journey 
will serve as a useful record of vents in Kuwayt's 
recent history. For the reader who wants to learn 
quickly and relatively painlessly about Kuwayt's 
history and customs and progress, Kuwait 
Journey is worth reading. 


A DAYTON MAK, US. Foreign Service Officer, 
Retired. 


REVOLUTIONS AND MILITARY RULE IN THE 
MiDDLE EAST. Vol. Il: THE ARAB STATES, 
by George M. Haddad. New York: Robert 
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Speller and Sons, 1971. 547 pages. Appen. 
Bibl. Index. $12.50. 


Reviewed by Michael H. Van Dusen 


This is the third massive tome on the rôle of 
the military in the Arab world to be published 
in practically as many years. Like its predeces- 
sors (see J. C. Hurewitz, Middle East Politics: 
The Military Dimension, ME] 23, no. 4 
(1969), 537-8, and Eliezer Be'eri, Arab Officers 
in Arab Politics and Society, MEJ 24, no. 4 
(1970), 527-8), it catalogues, in rather dry 
fashion, the coups and political movements sup- 
ported by the military. Unlike the Hurewitz 
book, which emphasized the historical develop- 
ment of the rôle of the military, and the Be’eri 
book, which specialized on Egypt, Dr. Haddad’s 
work is best on his native Syria, As such, it con- 
tains some nuances which are not to be found 
in the earlier books by Patrick Seale and Gordon 
Torrey on post-independence Syria. For the 
reader interested in different interpretations of 
the réle of the military in the Arab world and 
an overview of the 1960s, the book under re- 
view has some value, 


Dr. Haddad’s thesis, with which this reviewer 
concurs, is stated at the outset: 

[Arab] military as well as popular upheavals 

. .. were not provoked so much by internal 

corruption and the malfunctioning of the 

democratic regimes as by new political de- 
velopments and external pressures and by new 
ideologies and attitudes bearing on the role of 
the state, the structure of the social order and 
the relations of the Arab states with each other 

and with foreign powers (pp. 18-9). 

This volume, nearly six hundred pages in 
length, is the second in a series of three books 
by the author on the military in the Middle 
East. The first was a 1965 study of Iran, Turkey, 
Afghanistan and Pakistan (see MEJ 20, no. 2 
(1966), 258), with the second and third vol- 
umes concentrating on fifty-nine coups in the 
Arab world. The current volume cites thirty- 
nine coups occurring in Syria, Iraq, Lebanon and 
Jordan between 1936 and 1969; the last book 
in the series is to cover Libya, Egypt, the Sudan 
and the Yemen. The value of these volumes is 
limited, in part because there is no attempt to 
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make comparisons. In short, our understanding 
of the rôle of the military in the Middle East is 
enhanced very little by yet another listing of 
coups and intrigues. Unfortunately, this book is 
likely to be remaindered quickly. Hopefully, in 
the last book in the series, the author, who is 
quite knowledgeable on his subject, will place 
the events he relates in clearer perspective, for 
if this were done, generalists and specialists 
alike would be better able to interpret the com- 
plicated history of the postwar Arab world. 


A MICHAEL H. VAN DUSEN, Washington, D. C. 


IRAN 


THE ECONOMIC HISTORY OF IRAN: 1800-1914, 
ed. by Charles Issawi. Chicago: Univ. of 
Chicago Press, 1971. xv + 386 pages. Charts, 
Tables. Appen. Bibl. Index. $17.50. 


Reviewed by M. Ali Fekrat 


This book is a welcome addition to a growing 
body of recent studies dealing with the eco- 
nomic development of Iran. Written as a com- 
panion volume to the author’s The Economic 
History of the Middle East, 1800-1914, the 
book is mainly a collection of extracts from 
various sources written over a period of more 
than a century. The selections are grouped in 
seven chapters under the following headings: 
Social Structure, Foreign Trade, Transport, 
Agriculture, Industry, Petroleum, and Finance, 
accompanied with introductory remarks deline- 
ating the salient features of the extracts that 
follow. The opening chapter is devoted to a 
geographical and historical review of Iran fol- 
lowed by an analysis of the major factors that 
influenced the Iranian economy during the nine- 
teenth century. An epilogue at the end of the 
book reviews the main developments that have 
occurred in Iran since 1914. 


The main object of the book is to assemble 
under one cover documentary material necessary 
for writing “a coherent history of the Iranian 
economy” (p. xiii). It is thus a major first step 
toward the more challenging task of synthesiz- 
ing these and other sources (excluded by the 
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selection criteria applied by the author) to pro- 
duce an economic history of Iran. 

In any book like this the papers can be dull 
and loosely-related. Even so, after struggling 
through all the papers, one gropes vainly for a 
concluding section that would at least have 
summarized the bits and pieces of findings scat- 
tered in different parts of the book. Instead, one 
is presented with a brief description of the 
Iranian economy during the 1914-1970 period 
that is neither complete (it does not even men- 
tion Iran’s White Revolution beyond a brief 
mention of land reform and the Literacy and 
Health Corps) nor original. 


Despite the author's statement in the Preface 
to use “the pound sterling as the basic unit of 
account” (p. xiv), he does not always adhere to 
it. More important, however, is that arguments 
are conducted without regard to changes in the 
value of money. This is analytically inadmissible 
insofar as the “sharp depreciation of the Iranian 
currency, and the consequent rise in prices” (p. 
335) render the numerical comparison of 
monetary values meaningless without adjusting 
for the changes in the purchasing power of 
money. The author neglects this matter com- 
pletely. 

The book also contains some inaccurate 
arithmetic, For example, the balance of trade 
deficit for Tabriz for 1839-40 must be £169,000 
instead of £173,000 (p. 108), and the value of 
total trade for Iran for the year 1901-2 must be 
£9,249,000 instead of £8,982,000 (p. 131). To 
these must be added one's lurking suspicion 
that some of the selected pieces were no more 
than the impressionistic observations of some 
informed laymen. The author does not ade- 
quately alert the readers to the limitations in- 
herent in the papers. 

Some of these points may be mere quibbles. 
The main idea permeating much of the book is 
fairly clear: an apocryphal story of a nation 
caught between the political crossfire of two 
world powers (Russia and Britain), unable to 
shake itself loose and begin to care seriously for 
its corpses. Although hardly startling, it is re- 
freshing to see the story recounted mainly in 
terms of its economic consequences for Iran. 


The book is thus a worthwhile contribution and 
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an important step forward in providing some 
previously inaccessible material for further 
analysis and synthesis. 


A M. ALI FEKRAT, Georgetown University and The 
Iranian Economic Mission, Washington, D. C. 


IRAQ 


LE KURDISTAN IRAKIEN ENTITÉ NATIONALE: 
ETUDE DE LA RÉVOLUTION DE 1961, by 
Ismet Cheriff Vanly. Neuchatel, Switzerland: 
Editions de la Baconniére, 1970. 341 pages. 
Notes. Bibl. Appens. SF 30. 


Reviewed by Jobn F. Devlin 


'The Kurdish effort to achieve a separate and 
distinct status in Iraq has not yet run its course, 
although there has been relative quiet for nearly 
two years, There is a central issue to the Kurdish 
problem, and it may be simply put. Kurds are 
different from Arabs in dress, language and cul- 
ture; they want to remain different and to have 
their right to do so institutionalized. Those who 
have ruled in Baghdad have, almost without ex- 
ception, held to the view that the country must 
be governed from the capital. Local exercise of 
power—and particularly by non-Arabs—simply 
does not fit with the prevailing philosophy of a 
centralized, authoritarian system of government. 
The consequence has been recurrent fighting 
between the Kurds and the central government. 

Ismet Cheriff Vanly's book tells the tale of 
the latest and longest of these fights in modern 
times. He is not a neutral reporter; he has in 
fact been a long time spokesman and publicist 
for the Kurdish cause. He makes clear where his 
sympathies lie in asserting that "the Kurds are 
an oppressed people, whose struggle for liberty 
is a just one" (p. 10). 

However, this is no propaganda tract, paint- 
ing the Kurds in heroic colors and the other 
side in completely negative terms. It is primarily 
a political history of the Kurdish side of things 
in the decade since major fighting broke out in 
1961. It quotes extensively from Kurdish docu- 
ments relating to internal administrative affairs, 
to party matters and to dealings between Bagh- 
dad and the Kurds. Included also are a dozen 
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important texts (translated from Kurdish) as 
appendices. There are particularly valuable 
chapters on the development into full scale 
revolution of what had begun as the familiar 
small scale Kurdish tribal fracas with Baghdad 
and on the building of an institutional frame- 
work for the de facto administration by Kurds 
of the area they control. The description of the 
Kurds’ relations with the 1963 Ba'th govern- 
ment strikes this reviewer as sound. Barzani’s 
people made an oral agreement with Tahir 
Yahya before the February 8, 1963 coup and 
lost out on two counts. Yahya was not the lead- 
ing figure in the ensuing government; the 
Ba'thists were, and they were not committed in 
writing. 

There are, of course, points with which one 
might disagree. Vanly views Iraqi Prime Minis- 
ter Qasim’s threats to seize Kuwayt in June 
1961 as a deception while he was preparing 
to hit the Kurds (pp. 103-104). It seems to this 
reviewer, however, that the Iraqi leader gen- 
uinely hoped to frighten Kuwayt into submis- 
sion, Vanly also says that 17,000 Syrian troops 
were dispatched to Iraq in the late summer of 
1963 (p. 209), but the figure admitted to by 
Damascus of some 6,000 seems much more ac- 
curate; the larger figure would have been one- 
third of Syria’s army. Finally, Mr. Vanly is less 
than thorough in his coverage of the relation- 
ships between the Iraqi Kurds and Iran and 
Israel (pp. 289-295). Enough has appeared in 
the international press in the last several years 
concerning arms supplies from Israel reaching 
Barzani’s forces by way of Iran to call into ques- 
tion his bland assertion that there are no foun- 
dations for the rumors that Iran has aided the 
revolution (p. 294). But these, and some other 
topics as well, are touchy issues, more suited to 
treatment by the historian than by the present 
day analyst. In sum, this is a valuable book, 
basically fair despite its author's commitment to 
the Kurdish cause, and an important contribu- 
tion to understanding the reasons why these 
tough mountain men have hung together for 
ten years against larger and better armed forces, 
determined to secure a measure of autonomy 
for themselves, 


A JOHN F. DEVLIN, McLean, Virginia. 
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ISRAEL 


ISRAEL AND THB PALESTINIANS: REFLEC- 
TIONS ON THE CLASH OF TWO NATIONAL 
MOVEMENTS, ed. by Shlomo Avineri. New 
York: St. Martin’s Press, 1971. 168 pages. 
$10.00. 

IsRAEL AND THE HOLY PLACES OF CHRISTEN- 
DOM, by Walter Zander. London: Weidenfeld 
and Nicolson, 1971. 233 pages. £2.70. 

CRISIS OF DIPLOMACY: THE THREE WARS 
AND AFTER, by Abdul-Hafez Elkordy. San 
Antonio, Texas: The Naylor Co., 1971. 296 
pages. $7.95. 


Reviewed by Harry N. Howard 


These three volumes deal with different as- 
pects of the same general and pressing complex 
of problems—the Arab-Israeli conflict over 
Palestine. The first volume treats the basic con- 
flict of Arab (Palestinian) nationalism with 
Israeli nationalism (sometimes identical with 
political Zionism); the second, Israel and the 
Christian Holy Places, centering around Jeru- 
salem and the Bethlehem area; and the third, 
the crisis of diplomacy, or the attempt to bring 
about some kind of peaceful settlement of the 
conflict. Together they form a kind of unit for 
reading and study to which a host of other 
volumes could be added. 


Professor Avineri, of the Hebrew University 
of Jerusalem, in treating Israel and the Palestin- 
dans, has brought together a collection of pre- 
viously published articles by various authors, 
including Israeli Jews and Palestinian Arabs. 
As a whole, the volume tends to support the 
editor’s contention that public opinion in Israel 
is moving, however slowly and uncertainly, to- 
ward a more open mind on this complex prob- 
lem, and that there are genuinely moderate 
views on both sides of the line. The “hard line” 
is surely represented by Yehoshafat Harkabi, 
former Israeli military intelligence chief, and 
by Moshe Dayan, while Aziz Shihadeh and 
Attalah Mansour set forth Palestinian Arab 
views, and there are others in between. Pro- 
fessor Avineri insists that both Arabs and Israeli 
Jews can coexist in Historic Palestine, each in 
their own “sovereign state,” although the path 
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to such coexistence leads neither through force 
of arms nor through diplomatic channels, but 
through mutual recognition. All this may be 
true enough, It is necessary to have a basic 
awareness of the problem, but there may be 
many a slip between recognition and imple- 
mentation. This very useful symposium should 
be read with others, among them Simha Flapan’s 
To Make War or Make Peace in the Middle 
East (1969). 


Born in Germany, where he studied law, 
philosophy and theology, and for many years 
was Secretary of the Friends of the Hebrew 
University in the United Kingdom, Mr. Zander 
has recently devoted himself to the study of 
church developments in the Middle East and 
particularly to the interest of the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church in the Holy Land. His current work, 
Israel and the Holy Places of Christendom, con- 
siders the problems which Jewish rule over the 
Holy Places presents both to the Israeli govern- 
ment and to the Christian churches. The very 
distinctive contribution of the book is the 
author’s historical delineation of Christian atti- 
tudes, interests and policies from the period of 
St. Jerome (fourth century A.D.) to the pres- 
ent. Mr. Zander surveys the Israeli attitude 
toward the Holy Places since the “reunification” 
of Jerusalem in June 1967, and examines the 
various proposals for control of the Holy Places. 
He rejects “internationalization” as a solution 
of the Jerusalem question. He hopes that an 
Arab-Israeli reconciliation will ultimately be 
achieved and an agreement reached under 
which the government of the Old City of Jeru- 
salem is shared under a condominium. Mr. 
Zander has rendered a useful service, especially 
in providing historical backgrounds, and his 
work is written with informed good will. There 
is, of course, much more to the story, and inter- 
ested students will also want to consult such 
recent books as those by Richard H. Pfaff, 
Jerusalem: Keystone of an Arab-Israeli Settle- 
ment (Washington: American Enterprise In- 
stitute, 1969), Evan M. Wilson, Jerusalem: Key 
to Peace (Washington: Middle East Institute, 
1970), and H. Eugene Bovis, The Jerusalem 
Question (Stanford: The Hoover Institution, 
1971). 
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Dr. Elkordy is especially interested in the 
peace observation and peace keeping activities 
of the United Nations in the Middle East and 
in the area of the Arab-Israel conflict. Crisis of 
Diplomacy, which centers on the period from 
1947 to 1967, provides an historical introduc- 
tion which goes back to the origins of the con- 
flict during World War I, and the “diplomacy 
of alienation.” The author then takes his reader, 
step-by-step, through the diplomacy of “parti- 
tion,” “peace-observation,” “peace-keeping,” and 
“peace” through conquest, especially after the 
blitzkrieg of June 1967. Then comes the di- 
plomacy of “peacemaking.” The volume con- 
tains well-documented studies of the United 
Nations Truce Supervision Organization (UN- 
TSO), the Conciliation Commission for Pales- 
tine, and the United Nations Emergency Force 
(UNEF), and takes due notice of the problem 
of the Arab refugees. In the twilight zone be- 
tween uncertain peace and outright war, Dr. 
Elkordy finds some hope of peaceful adjust- 
ment, as the sovereign Middle East, free from 
foreign control or domination, emerges, pro- 
vided the weight of military conquest is not 
reflected in a settlement, future stability is 
guaranteed internationally, and paragraph 11 of 
Resolution 194 (IIL) of December 11, 1948, as 
to the right of repatriation and compensation is 
implemented. Generally well written, the vol- 
ume contains a well selected bibliography and 
a documentary appendix. There is no index. 

A HARRY N. HOWARD, Adjunct Professor, Ameri- 
can Univezsity. 


NORTH AFRICA 


PLANNING FOR DEVELOPMENT IN LIBYA, by 
Rawle Farley. New York: Praeger, 1971. 
xvii + 294 pages. Tables. Appen. Bibl. No 
price indicated. 


Reviewed by Ragaei El Mallakh 


This volume in the Praeger Special Studies in 
International Economics and Development is 
subtitled by its author “The Exceptional Econ- 
omy in the Developing World.” This attaches 
immediate attention to the somewhat special 
condition prevailing in the Libyan economy—a 
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surplus of capital in a country generally classi- 
fied as an underdeveloped nation. The last com- 
ptehensive evaluation of the Libyan case was 
the 1960 World Bank report (The Economic 
Development of Libya). Considering the mete- 
oric economic growth accompanying the rising 
revenues from oil production, Farley's study has 
made a major contribution in charting a good 
portion of that growth, particularly during the 
first half of the 1960s. 


The ten chapters cover a broad spectrum: 
geographical constraints to development, pre- 
independence Libyan history, human resource 
development (1950 to 1963), the oil and non- 
oil sectors (also 1950 to 1963), and the First 
Five Year Plan, its goals and an evaluation. 
Mr. Farley's position as a UN Development and 
Planning Expert and Senior Economist with the 
Ministry of Planning in Libya from 1964 to 
1966, plus his academic training, enabled him 
to amass considerable data. In the process, he 
has managed not only to present his material 
with great clarity, but to extract from the Libyan 
example elements which tend to invalidate or 
support various economic theories dealing with 
capital and development. 


The study indicates the seriousness of Libyan 
overdependence on and overestimation of the 
ability of one factor of production, i.e. capital, 
to solve the problems of development. To stu- 
dents of Middle Eastern econornics, this rein- 
forces conclusions relevant or applicable to such 
countries as Kuwayt, the new Arab states of the 
Gulf and, to a lesser degree, Saudi Arabia. 


Mr. Farley notes that under Law No. 5 of 
1965, a watershed in Libyan economic planning, 
the country ceased to depend on foreign mone- 
tary aid and began to rely instead on funds 
emanating from petroleum, earmarking no less 
than seventy per cent of its total oil revenues 
for developmental planning. However, imple- 
mentation fell behind in certain key sectors, 
primarily because of the limited absorptive ca- 
pacity. This was reflected in the 4.5 per cent and 
9.6 per cent average annual rate of growth from 
1962 to 1967 in agriculture and industry, re- 
spectively, when compared with the overall 
economic growth rate of 28 per cent for that 
period (p. 244). 
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The author concludes that the single greatest 
bottleneck to Libyan development is the short- 
age of trained indigenous manpower. He pre- 
dicts that without the use of capital to import 
persons with the necessary experience and skills, 
Libya's domestic development will be slowed 
and its international economic relations affected 
adversely. 

The text is supported by over forty pages of 
appendices and an excellent bibliography. The 
three to five year statistical lag can perhaps be 
explained as a publication delay. However, to be 
current on the Libyan economy and in print 
simultaneously is almost impossible for an aca- 
demic study—witness the vast fluctuations in 
crude oil pricing, the level of Libyan petroleum 
output in the past two years and the new federa- 
tion of Libya, Egypt and Syria, all of which 
have brought new economic forces and poten- 
tialities into play. Nonetheless, this is a valid 
and valuable study of a very dynamic economy. 


A RAGABI EL MALLAKH, Professor of Economics, 
University of Colorado at Boulder. 


ECONOMICS 


ECONOMIC IMPLICATIONS OF 'THE SIZB OF 
NATIONS: WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
LEBANON, by Nadim G. Khalaf. Leiden: E. J. 
Brill, 1971. xvi + 259 pages. Tables. Index. 
Gld. 48. 


Reviewed by Charles Issawi 


For a book on a small country like Lebanon, 
and moreover one dealing with the economic 
implications of smallness, a long review would 
be inappropriate. Let me therefore state, briefly, 
at the outset that Professor Khalaf has carried 
out his twofold task very competently and with 
great thoroughness. 

First, he has examined, by means of two- 
variable and multi-variant analysis applied to 
eighty countries, the effects of size (że. of popu- 
lation and income) on certain important eco- 
nomic variables. His conclusions are both in- 
teresting and—considering that “of the one 
hundred and twelve countries classified by the 
United Nations as underdeveloped not less than 
ninety-one have a population of less than fifteen 
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million and sixty-five have less than five"— 
heartening. To quote his summing up: “Size 
does not have any clear impact on economic 
stability nor on economic growth and develop- 
ment.” As regards dependence on foreign trade 
—measured by the ratio of the value of ex- 
ports to GNP—it does seem to decrease with 
size, but not very much; the relation between 
imports and GNP is much looser. And, most 
surprisingly, concentration of trade seems little 
affected by size; this applies to both commodity 
and concentration, 7.e. the diversification of the 
goods imported and exported, and geographical 
concentration, Ze. the degree of dependence on 
a small number of foreign markets and sup- 
pliers. These findings will no doubt stir much 
controversy among development economists, 
who will point out various sins of omission— 
for example, the lack of a systematic analysis 
of the effects of size on industrialization. 


The second part of the book applies the 
analysis to Lebanon, and is therefore of more 
direct concern to readers of this Journal. In 
view of the paucity of data on Lebanon, econ- 
omists have been chary of writing on that coun- 
try. Professor Khalaf would therefore have 
rendered a service if he had merely put together 
and published the various available series of 
data on national income, capital formation, bal- 
ance of payments, structure of industry, occu- 
pational distribution and so on, even granting 
that some are not very reliable. But of course 
he has done much more. He describes and 
analyzes the economy in the light of his general 
findings, and once again comes up with rather 
cheering conclusions. Excluding 1958, the year 
of the civil war, real GNP in 1950-1966 grew 
at the high annual rate of seven per cent; how- 
ever, as he points out, this was due mainly to 
the rapid expansion of the service sector, the 
rates of growth in agriculture and industry 
being much lower; as a result, services now 
account for over three-quarters of GNP, a 
proportion unmatched anywhere else in the 
world and which arouses considerable misgiv- 
ings among most Lebanese. Services also pro- 
vide twice as much foreign exchange as mer- 
chandize exports and cover the greater part of 
the heavy deficit in the balance of trade. 
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One would have expected such a small coun- 
try, and one so reliant on services, to show 
great dependence, concentration and instability, 
This is true in that imports amount to about 
half the GNP—a very high ratio—but, sur- 
prisingly, both commodity and geographic con- 
centrations have been low and foreign trade 
seems to have acted as a stabilizing rather than 
disturbing factor. So far, Lebanon has done 
rather well from its mercantile vocation and, 
provided it can work out satisfactory economic 
relations with its neighbors, there is no reason 
to believe it will regret its choice. 


A CHARLES IssAWI, Columbia University. 


THE GROWTH OF FIRMS, MIDDLE EAST OIL 
AND OTHER Essays, by Edith Penrose. Lon- 
don: Frank Cass & Co, 1971. ix + 336 
pages. Notes. $12.50. 


Reviewed by David H. Finnie 


This is a collection of twenty short pieces 
produced over almost as many years by a dis- 
tinguished American economist at the Univer- 
sity of London. First-rate academic economists 
with a good working knowledge of the Middle 
East are relatively rare, and Dr. Penrose has 
earned her way into the select circle by hard 
work, rigorous intellectual discipline, incisive 
analysis, many years of first hand experience, 
and—as this book shows—a fine command of 
the English language. 

The, first batch of these essays are tightly 
written, somewhat theoretical pieces on various 
aspects of corporate behavior involving a phe- 
nomenon she calls “the growth of the firm.” 
They draw heavily on the technical lexicon of 
her profession; it would be inappropriate for a 
layman to comment upon them, except to note 
that the structure seems sound, the writing 
direct, the footnotes suitably arcane. A little 
later, however, as Dr. Penrose turns to the eco- 
nomics of developing countries, especially in 
the Middle East, the prose is more fluid, the 
analysis bolder, the approach of broader sweep. 
The transition in her intellectual development 
and interests is perhaps best exemplified by a 
very thoughtful address delivered in 1965: 
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` “The real significance of this occasion,” she told 
an august audience at the University of Lon- 
don, “is not my own inauguration as a Pro- 
fessor of Economics, but rather the inaugura- 
tion of Economics in the School of Oriental and 
African Studies. . . . Both Asian and African 
studies and the Science of Economics have 
much to gain from a closer mutual association” 
(pp. 320-1). Well said. In passing, one might 
add that even today, seven years later, pitifully 
few Middle East academic programs are ade- 
quately staffed to devote more than slight atten- 
tion to economic affairs. Her growing confi- 
dence is shown by her piquant comparison, in 
the same address, of scholars to goats—an anal- 
ogy hardly likely to suggest itself to a doctoral 
candidate. 


In any case, Dr. Penrose hits her stride in 
the various pieces (largely written in the 
1960s) dealing with the continually shifting 
interrelationships between the international oil 
companies and the oil producing states in the 
Middle East. Some of her observations have 
inevitably been overtaken by events. For in- 
stance, writing in 1959: “The knowledge of 
most Middle Eastern governments that they 
really cannot afford a controversy that causes 
the cessation of oil revenues, together with the 
fact that it is they who must undertake positive 
action if the oil company cannot be persuaded 
by argument, puts them in a relatively weak 
(bargaining) position” (pp. 155-6). Well, by 
1969 the emphasis had changed: “Govern- 
ments, especially if they do not take very seri- 
ously the sanctity of property or contractual 
rights, are often in a very strong bargaining 
position vis-à-vis firms with an extensive finan- 
cial commitment which they are unwilling to 
tisk” (p. 105). 


In her exploration of this tremendously com- 
plex subject, Dr. Penrose has, this reviewer 
feels, succeeded in being admirably even- 
handed. For instance: “In spite of all the de- 
fects of the present situation, the relative free- 
dom of action of large international firms does 
have many economic and political advantages. 
. . . Very large supplies of oil have been 
brought to the consumers of the world at a 
really remarkable pace, and very large revenues 
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have accrued to the less developed countries 
where crude oil is produced” (pp. 117, 130). 
On the other hand: “There must be few under- 
developed countries in which foreign com- 
panies feel really secure and at ease, for sus- 
picion of them is very widespread indeed” (p. 
125). 


In her more recent work Dr. Penrose has 
necessarily been drawn to consider the rôle of 
national oil companies and the Organization 
of Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC). 
While noting OPEC's potential strength, she 
points out: “If OPEC succeeds in maintaining 
the position of the governments, they may well 
find themselves with a greater responsibility for 
their own industry than they either expect or 
want" (p. 235). And she predicts: “It does 
not seem likely that the position of the great 
international oil companies in the physical 
handling of oil in world markets will be sig- 
nificantly impaired by the expansion of national 
companies in the foreseeable future" (p. 299). 


Finally, she puts her finger on a very sig- 
nificant attribute of the oil producing countries. 
"They are," she points out, "for the most patt, 
among the favoured countries of the ‘third 
world, and, for the most part, they are not short 
of capital except so far as they may misuse what 
they have. . .. Oil is an increasingly important 
item in the import bill of the poorer developing 
countries, who cannot be expected to view other 
than with misgivings the notion that they should 
pay high prices for it” (p. 244). It is perhaps 
illustrative of Dr. Penrose’s innate delicacy that 
she never quite calls OPEC a “powerful cartel,” 
as Time recently did (January 24, 1972). But 
she does suggest rather firmly that the OPEC 
governments have reached the point where their 
responsibilities to the world community extend 
beyond their seemingly endless demands on the 
international oil industry. And that’s food for 
thought. 

A Davip H. FINNIE is the author of Desert Enter- 
prise: The Middle East Oil Industry in Its Local 
Environment (Harvard Univ. Press). He is with 
a major oil company. 
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RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY 
AND ART 


SUCCESSION IN THE MUSLIM FAMILY, by N. J. 
Coulson. London: Cambridge Univ. Press, 
1971. v + 287 pages. Index. $14.00. 


Reviewed by Herbert J. Liebesny 


In this book Professor Coulson has under- 
taken the difficult task of a detailed investiga- 
tion of the Islamic law of inheritance, one of 
the most intricate parts of the Islamic legal 
system. Professor Coulson has carefully ex- 
amined the legal meaning and impact of the 
various rules of the Islamic law of succession 
and the modern reforms, but he has not lost 
sight of the sociological implications of these 
rules, 


In pre-Islamic times succession in Arabia was 
on a purely agnatic basis, that is, females were 
completely excluded from succession. The im- 
portant reform which the Qur'an introduced 
was to assign specific portions of the estate to 
certain relatives of the person who had died, 
most of them female. These persons became 
known as Qur’anic heirs or sharers, since they 
received a fixed portion of the estate. They did 
not exclude the agnatic heirs, but restricted 
them as so-called residuaries to a smaller share 
of the estate than they would have inherited in 
pre-Islamic times. Thus the principle of suc- 
cession within the extended tribal family was 
not broken, but merely diluted. This principle 
of subsidiary agnatic succession has been pre- 
served to this day in Sunni law. The Sunni 
schools have also preserved another principle, 
that of succession per capita. This means, for 
example, that the child of a son who has pre- 
deceased his father is excluded from the grand- 
father’s estate if there is another son. In other 
words, the uncle will take all and his nephew 
will not receive anything. 


As Professor Coulson points out, the situation 
is totally different in Shri law which permits 
representation or inheritance per stirpes. Thus, 
in Shri law children will inherit the portion 
which would have gone to their father had he 
outlived their grandfather. The author believes 
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that this divergence between the Sunni and 
Shri schools is extremely significant, and that 
the Shi'i law of inheritance is in line with the 
Shri political theories. The principle of the 
Shii law of succession is that any lineal de- 
scendent, particularly the child of a daughter, 
has priority over all collaterals, ze. the brothers 
and sisters of the deceased. This principle sup- 
ports the Shi'i view that the political title of 
the Prophet was properly inherited by his lineal 
descendents, namely, the issue of his daughter 
Fátima. The Shi'a thus excluded the Sunni 
claim by the agnatic collaterals of the Prophet 
who were the issue of his paternal uncle ‘Abbas. 
However, the author also stresses that the Shri 
system strikes deeper than merely the question 
of political allegiance to a given ruler, important 
though this question was in early Islam. He 
believes that to the Sunnis Islam meant reform 
of pre-Islamic institutions, whereas the Shi'a 
believed that certain pre-Islamic institutions 
had been abolished. In the author's opinion, 
this fits in with the Shii idea of the inspired 
Imams. The pronouncements of these Imäms 
constituted divine revelation and therefore 
binding law. In practical terms, the Shi sys- 
tem of succession concentrates on the nuclear 
family, Ze. the immediate relations of the de- 
ceased, whereas the Sunni system concentrates 
on the extended tribal family. In other words, 
the Sunnis preserved more of the pre-Islamic 
institutions than did the Shi'a. 


However, in contemporary Islám, a sociolog- 
ical transformation has taken place, particularly 
in the urban areas, which makes the nuclear 
family more important than the extended tribal 
family. Modern legislation therefore has sought 
various means to provide particularly for 
orphaned grandchildren, Ze. the issue of a pre- 
deceased son or daughter who under the Sunni 
system would not inherit from the grandfather 
if another son were alive. In only one country 
where Sunni Islim is predominant, Pakistan, 
has the principle of representation been fully 
adopted, although not without creating some 
difficulties, as the author points out. Egyptian 
legislation has not gone that far, but a system 
of so-called obligatory bequests has been insti- 
tuted; that is, the legal fiction was created that 
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the grandfather left a bequest to his grand- 
children, even if in fact he had not done so. 


In the realm of testamentary succession, pres- 
ent day Muslim countries have maintained the 
restriction of Islamic law that a person can 
dispose by will only of one-third of his estate. 
Minor changes, however, have been made. For 
example, whereas a legal heir could not be the 
beneficiary of a bequest in classical Islamic 
law, this disability has now been largely elimi- 
nated by legislation. 


In sum, Professor Coulson has presented us 
with a painstaking discussion of the Islamic 
law of inheritance, in both its classical and 
present forms, The book will be of greatest in- 
terest to the lawyer, but students of Islamic 
institutions in general will also profit from the 
insights it provides into one of the most dif- 
ficult areas of Islamic law. 


A HERBERT J. LIEBESNY, Professorial Lecturer in 
Law, The National Law Center, George Wash- 
ington University. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


AREA HANDBOOK FOR THE PERIPHERAL STATES OF 
THE ARABIAN PENINSULA. Washington, D. G.: 
US. Government Printing Office, 1971. xii + 178 
pages. Maps, Tables. Gloss. Bibl. $2.50. 


There remains such a dearth of comparative litera- 
ture on the peripheral states of the Arabian Peninsula 
that the appearance of almost any serious work about 
them is a welcome contribution. This brief and mod- 
erately priced handbook is no exception, and indica- 
tive of its positive reception to date is the face that 
the initial 700 copies printed were sold within four 
months of publication. A second printing has been 
ordered, and an additional 1000 copies were expected 
to become available by late Spring 1972. 


Published under the auspices of the Foreign Area 
Studies Division of The American University, the 
handbook was prepared by a team of generalists and 
specialists at the Stanford Research Institute. The 
authors’ Main purpose was to acquaint the reader with 
the principal economic, political and sociological fac- 
tors affecting development in the 13 states which 
stretch from Kuwayt all the way round the Arabian 
Peninsula to Yemen. Special emphasis is given to the 
five basic forces of continuity and change which shape 
contemporary life in the societies examined: religious 
schisms, a tradition of tribalism, the historical influ- 
ence of Great Britain, the advent of petroleum pro- 
duction, and the rise of Arab nationalism. 
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The book is divided into seven chapters, The first 
two discuss the historical background and general 
character of the area in comparative perspective. 
Chapters 3 through 5 and Chapter 7 comprise fairly 
detailed country studies of the Yemen Arab Republic 
(Sana'&), the People’s Democratic Republic of 
Yemen (Aden), Kuwayt, and ‘Uman, with Chapter 6, 
“The Gulf States,” treating Bahrayn, Qatar, and the 
United Arab Amirates (the former Trucial States) as 
a single analytical unit, The material in the country 
and area chapters is organized around the sub- 
headings of physical environment, population, ethnic 
and religious groups, social structure, political devel- 
opments and structure, character and structure of the 
economy, and the armed forces. Separate bibliogra- 
phies for each individual country or area are provided 
together with a more general reading list on the 
history of the region as a whole, 

Although many new developments have occurred 
since the research was completed in April 1970, and 
despite minor inaccuracies, the handbook authors are 
to be commended for having produced one of the 
most compact and convenient references yet to appear 
on an increasingly important area of the Middle East. 


A JOHN DUKE ANTHONY, The Middle East Insti- 
tute. 


BRITAIN AND THE EASTERN QUESTION: Misso- 
LONGHI TO GALLIPOLI, by G. D. Clayton. Lon- 
don: Univ. of London Press, 1971. 256 pages. 
90p. Paper. 


The author tells us that, for far too long, the 
Eastern Question—the question of possible suc- 
cession to the decaying Ottoman Empire—appeared 
simply as a bewildering muddle. Somewhat like the 
problem of Schleswig-Holstein in the period of Lord 
Palmerston, no doubt! To the contrary, Mr. Clayton 
holds that it is necessary to understand the com- 
plexities of the Eastern Question if we are to have a 
genuinely perceptive understanding and appreciation 
of Great Power diplomacy in the nineteenth century. 
His work begins essentially with the Greek struggle 
for independence, with appropriate background, and 
carries the story down to and including the Gallipoli 
campaign of 1915. In brief detail the book discusses 
the Eastern Question and Great Britain, the Eastern 
Question to 1821, Canning and the Greek war of 
independence, Palmerston, Hiinkar Iskelesi and the 
Straits Convention, Palmerston and the Crimea, 
Gladstone, Disraeli and the Balkans to 1878, Salis- 
bury, the Alliance System and Germany's Drang nach 
Osten, the Anglo-Russian Entente and its limitations 
(1907-1914), and World War I and after. While the 
author adds little that is new, by way of fact or 
interpretation, he has provided a well-written syn- 
thesis and has reflected thoughtfully on the Eastern 
Question. He observes in closing: “Study of a prob- 
lem like the Eastern Question can all too easily 
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suggest that international diplomacy is a type of 
nightmare chess match, played amidst blinding fog, 
in which the pieces change shape or melt away, 
players mysteriously transform themselves, rules ab- 
ruptly alter in mid-move, and no one is quite sure 
what the prizes are” (pp. 246-7). This should not 
discourage, however, for there may be many pos- 
sibilities to the question, and many different moves, 
and the game, in reality, never ends. 


A Harry N. HOWARD, American University. 


COSTUMES OF THE EAST, by Walter A. Fairservis. 
Riverside, Conn.: Chatham Press, 1971. 160 pages. 
Illus. 68 Color Plates. Appen. Bibl. Index. $15.00. 


In this volume Walter Fairservis, Chairman of the 
Department of Anthropology and Sociology at Vassar 
College and Research Associate at the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History in New York, has brought 
together drawings and photographs of costumes which 
teflect the diverse traditions and history of the Eurasian 
peoples. Throughout the text, the social and cultural 
significance of different types of clothing is discussed 
according to the author’s conceptual scheme for study- 
ing "... the symbolism and function of clothing as an 
index of man’s view of himself and his environment.” 


The book is divided into three parts. Part I, entitled 
“Costumes of the West," contains some fifteen pages 
of text. In these pages, the author emphasizes the con- 
formity of Western costume as reflection of the same 
trend in Western culture, Part II, entitled “The Asian 
Setting,” is a brief section which points up the 
more traditional nature of costume in the East as 
opposed to changing styles of the West. In Part III 
Professor Fairservis has organized his study of cos- 
tumes into twelve sections titled “Circles of Ethno- 
history” which encompass geographic areas from the 
Balkans through the Levant, Arabia, Central Asia, 
Southeast Asia to Siberia. The influence of political, 
social, economic and climatic factors on the develop- 
ment of clothing is explained in considerable detail. 


The costumes shown in the beautiful color plates 
date from 1869 and compose a representative segment 
of the Eurasian costume collection of New York's 
American Museum of Natural History. Middle Eastern 
costumes ate discussed in four of the twelve ethno- 
historic circles: Near East, Iran and Afghanistan, 
Central Asia and India and Pakistan. The brief two 
pages of text and the selective plates that accompany 
each of these four sections entice the reader to seek 
out other sources on this most interesting subject. 


4 NAN BURROUGHS ANTHONY, Washington, D. C. 


THE HEJAZ RAILWAY AND THE MUSLIM PILGRIM- 
AGE: A CASE OF OTIOMAN POLITICAL PROPA- 
GANDA, by Jacob M. Landau. Detroit: Wayne 
State Univ. Press, 1971. 295 pages. Notes. Illus. 
Gloss. Index. $15.95. 


In 1900 Muhammad ‘Arif b. Ahmad al-Munir 
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al-Husayni al-Dimashqi submitted to the Ottoman 
Sultan, Abdülhamid IT, a manuscript describing the 
Syrian pilgrimage to Mecca and the advantages of the 
Sultan’s projected Damascus-Mecca Railway. In ad- 
dition to the previously unpublished Arabic text of 
the manuscript, a translation and a general introduc- 
tion to the railway's history are provided by Jacob 
Landau of the Hebrew University. There ate also 
a glossary, notes on the text and five pages of pictures 
dealing with the railroad. 

‘Arif discussed the route and its stages, the geog- 
raphy of the Hijaz and South Syria, pilgrim cere- 
monies in Damascus and Istanbul, and the pilgrim's 
mail service. All Muslims, he argued, should support 
the Hijaz Railroad as a means of strengthening the 
Caliphate, improving the Holy Cities defense, in- 
creasing the number of pilgrims, and bringing pros- 
perity to the Hijaz. 

‘Arif’s account is chiefly of interest as a supplement 
to earlier works about the pilgrimage; it is a detailed 
picture of the land journey just before changes in 
the pilgrimage brought about by the railroad and 
later the automobile. Landau's discovery of the 
‘Arif manuscript in Istanbul contributes another ex- 
ample of loyalty to the Ottoman state based upon 
religion. It is becoming increasingly clear that Arab 
nationalism was not widespread under Abdülhamid. 

Landau's introduction provides the most recent 
concise account of the Ottoman attempt to bring the 
Hijaz Vilayet under effective control by means of 
the Hijaz Railroad. However, a full account of the 
period 1900-1918 covering the construction, opera- 
tions and impact of the railroad upon Syria and the 
Hijaz has not yet appeared in print. 


A WILLIAM OCHSENWALD, Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Blacksburg. 


THE LIBYAN REVOLUTION: À SOURCEBOOK OF 
LEGAL AND HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS, by Mere- 
dith O. Ansell and Ibrahim Massaud al.Arif. 
Stoughton, Wisc.: The Oleander Press, 1972. v + 
301 pages. Index. $22.50. 

'The authors of this book, Meredith O. Ansell and 
Ibrahim Massaud al-Arif, have specialized in the com- 
pilation and translation of official documents pro- 
duced by the Libyan and Maltese governments, Their 
other works (also published by The Oleander Press) 
include The Libyan Civil Code, which is a comparison 
of the translated Libyan Code with that of Egypt, and 
a nine-volume collection of The Laws of Malta. They 
state in their brief preface that "the purpose of this 
Jatest compilation is to provide students of Libya with 
source material in English translation .. . on the legal, 
social, political and intellectual aspects of the Libyan 
Revolution of September 1, 1969." 

The book is divided into three parts. The first part 
is a translation of the tables of contents of all issues 
of the Libyan Official Gazette published between Sep- 
tember 1, 1969, and August 30, 1970. The second 
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section includes the full translations of selected laws, 
press interviews and official statements issued during 
this first year of the Republic. Among the official 
texts reproduced are several major addresses and inter- 
views with the Libyan Chief of State, Colonel 
Mu'ammar Qadhdhäfi; the Constitutional Proclama- 
tion of December 11, 1969; and laws and regulations 
concerning the use of the Arabic language and the 
Hijra calendar, illicit profits, labor relations, com- 
merce, and the protection of morality in public places. 


The final section of the book is a record of the 
proceedings of a number of public meetings between 
Libya's new military leaders and large gatherings of 
its intellectual élite and citizenry which were held on 
successive evenings outside Tripoli in May 1970. This 
typical example of traditional Arab democracy may 
be for some readers the most interesting part of Ansell 
and Arifs book, Others, however, will undoubtedly 
find the first two sections equally useful as quantitative 
and qualitative benchmarks for comparison with the 
previous monatchical régime and for cross-national 
studies. 


The sheer volume as well as the range of legislative 
decrees evidenced by the contents-lists of the Official 
Gazette and the selected translations of public docu- 
ments attest to the technical competence of the Libyan 
government's bureaucratic machinery and the rela- 
tively high level of sophistication and modernization 
which is a legacy of the monarchy. (This concurrence 
of continuity and change is a fertile but neglected 
field of study in comparative politics and Middle 
Eastern area studies.) 


One shortcoming of the book which might be 
corrected in any future collection of public documents 
the authors decide to publish concerns the index. The 
index consists of thirty-three subject entries which do 
not completely fill a single page. A thorough and 
well-designed index is essential to the kinds of analysis 
which are facilitated and encouraged by the avail- 
ability of compilations such as those contained in this 
book. 


One aspect of this collection which may raise ques- 
tions among scholars concerns the source of the notes 
constituting Part Three for which there is no explicit 
indication of authorship. Internal evidence, however, 
would seem to indicate that it is not an official docu- 
ment of the Libyan government. 


A FRANK RALPH GOLINO, Washington, D. C. 


Moscow AND JERUSALEM: TWENTY YEARS OF 
RELATIONS BETWEEN ISRAEL AND THE SOVIET 
UNION, by Avigdor Dagan. Introduction by Abba 
Eban. New York: Abelard-Schuman, 1970. 247 
pages, Bibl Index. $6.95. 


This book covers the period of 1947-1967 in 
Soviet-Israeli relations—from the partition of Pales- 
tine and the establishment of the State of Israel 
to June 1967. The author has spent some twenty 
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years in the Israeli Foreign Service, with some years 
in the Israeli Embassy in Moscow. The publisher's 
brochure tells us that only an "insider" could have 
written the book, the first "to present and interpret 
such a large collection of Soviet and Israeli state- 
ments affecting relations between the two nations." 
Essentially, the book is divided into two basic parts, 
the first of which carries «he story from 1947 to 
1957, from the partition of Palestine to the Suez 
conflict and its immediate aftermath, while the second 
carries the reader through the 1967 blitzkrieg. What- 
ever the author's pretention, one will fnd little in 
the way of diplomatic revelation or novel inter- 
pretation in the book, which is so devoted to dis- 
cussing Soviet-Israeli relations that the reader gets 
little sense of the surrounding international context. 
The work is also flawed by the author's self-righteous 
assumption that Israel has always been justified in its 
policies and actions, and that the gentle reader is 
merely supposed to accept his points of view as 
objective fact. The author's three-page bibliography, 
which cites some Soviet and Israeli sources, is too 
sketchy to offer real guidance to students who seek 
to probe into the realities of Soviet-Istaeli relations. 
While the work should be read, serious study calls 
for much wider consideration and considerably more 
research and investigation, 


A HARRY N. HOWARD, American University. 


PERSIAN POETRY IN KASHMIR, 1339-1846: AN 
INTRODUCTION, by G. L. Tikku. Berkeley: Univ. 
of California Press, 1971. xi + 243 pages. 
Appen. Gloss. Bibl. Index. $9.50. 


This is an attractively printed volume which should 
be of interest to students of Persian poetry in general 
and those interested in the Persian poetry of India 
in particular, "The author sets the Persian poetry of 
Kashmir clearly in the cultural context of that land, 
and relates this culture to the broader dimensions of 
Persian culture in Persia and in India. The book is 
organized chronologically according to the various 
ruling dynasties, for each of which there is a brief 
historical introduction, a general sketch of the cultural 
situation, an ample discussion of poets writing in 
Persian, and a survey with examples of the con- 
temporary poetry in the Kashmiri language. There 
are altogether some fifty-two pages of poetry in the 
original Persian, with translations by Professor Tikku. 
Of interest are tbe discussions of the interaction of 
the Hindu and Muslim traditions in Kashmir and 
the effects of this on the language and content of 
the Persian poetry written there. These effects are 
seen most clearly, not in the works of the major 
poets Ghani and Jüyä, but in the lesser poets such 
as the Muslims Kamil, Hamid, and Bulbul, and in 
the Hindus Khüshdil and his son Varasta, whose 
entire Satinäma is here reproduced. Unfortunately, 
the book suffers from a lack of rigorous editing and 
contains numerous mis-transcriptions, dropped lines 
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Or passages, incorrect citations and inconsistencies, a 
Prominent example being the confusion of dates of 
the early Shahmiris and the Jack of any mention in 
the text of the year 1339 which appears in the title. 
In spite of these weaknesses, this is a welcome addi- 
tion to the small number of works dealing with 
Persian poetry written outside of Persia proper. 


A WILLIAM L HANAWAY, JR, University of 
Pennsylvania. 


SELF-DETERMINATION AND HISTORY IN THE THIRD 
WORLD, by David C. Gordon. Princeton: Prince- 
ton Univ. Press, 1971, 192 pages. Bibl. Index. 
$7.50. 


This work is an attempt to study “the conception 
of history—its use and abuse, its embodiment in 
myths, its propagation as propaganda and through 
education of peoples—in a period of what today is 
fashionably called decolonization” (p. 6). 

The book is divided into four parts. Part One, 
entitled “Quest for History,” describes three different 
approaches to history: that of (1) the “futurist,” who 
seeks to escape the burden of the past; (2) the 
“apologist,” who looks backward to a golden age, 
and (3) the "resurrectionist, who believes that a 
sound future can be created only on the basis of a 
re-interpreted past. Part Two, entitled, “Uses and 
Misuses of History,” considers the use of myths and 
symbols to recreate national self consciousness, a 
process which the author believes can lead to di- 
visiveness and alienation, Part Three, entitled “The 
‘Copernican’ Revolution,” describes the need of 
colonized people to revise colonialist interpretations 
of their history. In Part Four, entitled “History and 
Self-Determination and Maturity,” the author's atti- 
tudes are summarized; this section is clearly the most 
interesting in the book. 


As a member of the so-called Third World, this 
reviewer agrees with some of Professor Gordon’s 
criticisms and insights. She does not, however, share 
the view that the Third World will attain “ma- 
turity” once it acquires a Western “self-image” of 
“universality and humanism” (pp. 187-8); such a 
view, which implies that "maturity" is a Western 
prerogative, is intellectually arrogant. Secondly, the 
egocentric assumption that a “Western self-image” 
(pp. 182-5, 192) is necessary for the Third World 
can also be challenged on the grounds that it implies 
the spiritual impoverishment of other civilizations, 
Finally, one questions his assumption that most West- 
ern historians are imbued with “humanism and uni- 
versality"; although such values undoubtedly motivate 
some Western and Third World historians, it is 
equally clear that historians of both groups are also 
motivated by other factors, as he also points out, 

À general shortcoming of this work appears to 
be a case of the pot calling the kettle black; indeed, 
a strong case could be made that the author's dis- 
approval of Third World historians and histotiography 
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applies equally to the West. Thus, as it stands, the 
title of the book is misleading; had the word “third” 
been omitted, a truer picture might have resulted. — - 


Although a few African and Indian examples are 
provided, the major concentrations of the study are 
on North Africa, an area the author seems to know 
best, and, to a lesser extent, on the Near East. The 
use of case studies from these areas to arrive at 
generalized conclusions for the rest of the Third 
World, however, has resulted in an unbalanced ap- 
proach. Lastly, the book also suffers from several 
misspellings (eg. pp. 107, 196, 126) and from 
errors of fact, such as dating the British occupation 
of Egypt from 1881 (p. 126) instead of 1882, and 
claiming elsewhere that Taha Husayn once wrote a 
movie script, when the work in question was a book 
that later served as the basis for a movie. 


A AFAF LUTFI AL-SAYYID MARSOT, University of 
California at Los Angeles, California. 


THE TRANSFORMATION OF PALESTINE: ESSAYS ON 
THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE ARAB- 
ISRAELI CONFLICT, ed. by Ibrahim Abu-Lughod. 
Foreword by Arnold J. Toynbee. Evanston, IlL: 
Northwestern Univ. Press, 1971. xv + 486 pages. 
Maps. Bibl. Index. $15.00. 


The content and approach of Professor Abu-Lug- 
hod’s book constitute a beautiful piece of work, 
reflecting the scholarly, balanced judgement expected 
of contributors such as Alan Taylor, Richard Stevens, 
W. T. Mallison, Erskine Childers, Michael Hudson, 
Malcolm Kerr and Ali Mazrui, to name only a few. 
The potential reader cannot but recall the previous 
contributions of high quality which these writers 
have made to their particular disciplines, 


The book is divided into five sections which pro- 
vide a comprehensive coverage of the conflict in 
Palestine between Europeans and Arabs during the 
twentieth century. The primary assumption of the 
book is that the 1948 political transformation of 
Palestine into “Israel, an Egyptian-administered Gaza 
Strip, and a Jordanian West Bank” apparently trans- 
formed the original "bicommunal" conflict "into one 
between nation states in which the protagonists are 
thought to be primarily Israel and the three ad- 
jacent Arab states.” The central thesis is that the 
real protagonists in the conflict are the Palestinian 
people, not any specific country or countries. 


In the preface, the editor defined the two-fold 
objective of the book “to make an important con- 
tribution to the scholarly understanding of the 
underlying issues involved in the Arab-Israeli con- 
flict and . . . the promotion of serious efforts that 
seek a solution to the conflict.” In assembling 
these articles, together with his own commentary and 
a Foreword by Arnold Toynbee, Ibrahim Abu-Lug- 
hod has done an admirable job. In sum, The Trans- 
formation of Palestine will become an indispensable 
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reference for anyone interested in Palestine or the 
contemporary Middle East. 


A EMILE À. NAKHLEH, Mount St. Mary's College, 
Emmitsburg, Maryland. 
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Bangla Desh: Background and Perspectives. By Sub- 
bash Kashyap. Delhi: National Publishing House, 
1971, 187 pages. Maps. Illus. Bibl. $5.50. 

Bangla Desh: Principles and Perspectives, By A. K. 
Pavithran. Holmes Beach, Fla: W. W. Gaunt, 
1971. viii + 108 pages. Map. $5.25. 

Boats and Boatmen of Pakistan, By Basil Greenhill. 
Cranbury, N. J.: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1972. 191 
pages. Illus. $7.95. 

An Historical Guide to Afghanistan. By Nancy H. 
Dupree. Kabul: Afghan Air Authority, 1971. ix + 
333 pages. Illus. Afghan Tourist Organization 
Publication No. 5. 

L'homme de lumière dans le soufisme iranien. By 
Henry Corbin. Paris: Editions Presence, 1971. 231 
pages. No price indicated. 

Iran. By Yahya Armajani. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1972. $5.95. Nations in Historical 
Perspective Series. 

Iran and Islam: im Memory of The Late Vladimir 
Minorsky. Ed. by C. E. Bosworth. Edinburgh: 
Edinburgh Univ. Press, 1971. xvi + 574 pages. 
Tables. Maps. Charts. Plates. Illus. £10.00. ` 

L'Iran depuis 1962, By Fredy Bémont. Paris: 1971. 
160 pages. Plates. 24F. Available from the author 
at 29, rue Beranger, Paris. 

Iran, hommes du vent, gens de terre. By Musée de 
l'homme, Paris: Musée de l’homme, 1971. 104 
pages. Map. Illus. 7F. 

En Islam iranien, aspects spirituels et philosophiques. 
2 Vols. By Henry Corbin. Paris: Gallimard, 1971. 
40F. 

Pakistan Crisis. By David Loshak, New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1972. $6.95. 

Safarid Medical Practice, or The Practice of Medi- 
cine, Surgery and Gynecology im Persia Between 
1500 A.D. and 1750 A.D. By Cyril Elgood. Lon- 
don: Luzac, 1970. xvii + 301 pages. Plates. Index. 
£5.50. 

Téhéran de jadis. By Emineh Pakravan, Geneva: 
Nagel, 1971. 140 pages. Illus. 119F. 


Arabian Peninsula 


Water Rights and Irrigation Practices in Labj. A 
Study of the Application of Customary and Shari'ah 
Law in South-West Asia. By A. M. A. Maktari. 
New York: Cambridge Univ. Press, 1972. 224 
pages, Chart. Illus. $16.00. 
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Central Asia 


A History of the Georgian People, By W. E. D. Allen, 
New York: Barnes & Noble, 1971. xxi + 429 
pages. Maps. Illus. Bibl $17.50. Reprint of the 
1932 edition. 


Egypt, Sudan, Libya 


‘Ala hamish al-dustiir al-Misri al-jadid {On the 
Egyptian Constitution of September 1971}. By 
‘Abd al-Hamid Mutawalli, Alexandria: Mansha'at 
al-Ma'arif, 1971. 62 pages, Bibl. £E 0.12. 

Le Caire, 969-1969: histoire de la ville des “mille 
et une nuits.” By Oleg V. Volkov. Cairo: Institut 
français d'archéologie orientale du Caire, 1971. xiii 
+ 200 pages. Plates. Bibl. £E 5.00. 

Egypt and tbe Sudan: Countries of tbe Nile. By Larry 
Henderson. New York: Nelson, 1971. 221 pages. 
Map. Illus. Bibl. $4.95. 

Egypt: Imperialism and Revolution. By Jacques 
Berque. London: Faber & Faber, 1972. Map. Illus. 
£15.00. 

al-Harakah al-fikriyah fi al-Mahdiyahb {On the Mab- 
dist Movement in the Sudan, 19th century}. By 
Muhammad Ibrahim Abi Salim. Khartüm: Qism 
al-Ta'lif wa al-Nashr, 1970. 2,209 pages. Bibl. No 
price indicated. 

Jantb al-Sidan {The Southern Sudan: Background to 
Conflict}. Tr. by Muhammad ‘Umar Bashir. Cairo: 
al-Hay'ah al-Misriyah al-‘Ammah lil-ta'lif wa al- 
Nashr, 1971. 299 pages. Maps. Bibl. £E 0.50. 

Landforms of Egypt. By M. S. Abu al-Izz. Tr. by 
Yüsuf A. Fayid. Cairo: American Univ. Press, 
1971. xv + 281 pages. Maps. Illus. Bibl. £E 4.00. 

The Way to Wadi Al-Kbail. By Philip Ward and Ed 
Van Weerd. Stoughton, Wisc.: The Oleander 
Press, 1972. 25 pages. Illus. Map. $1.25. Oasis 
Travel Series No. 2. 


Fertile Crescent and Cyprus 


Crusader Figural Sculpture in the Holy Land. By 
Moshe Barasch. New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers 
Univ. Press, 1971. 237 pages. Illus. Bibl. $15.00. 

Folk-Tales of Iraq. Tr. by Ethel S. Drower. New 
York: Blom, 1971. xxiv + 303 pages. Illus. 
$13.75. Reprint of the 1931 edition. 

An Introduction to tbe Holy Land, By J. H. Winn 
Haswell. New York: St. Martin's Press, 1972. Illus. 
$4.95. 

Portrait of a People—Lebanon, By Louella M. Evans. 
Greenwich, Conn.: New York Graphic Society, 
1972. 113 pages. Illus. $15.00. 

La société du mont liban a l'époque de la révolution 
industrielle en europe. By Dominique Chevalier. 
Paris: Librairie Orientaliste Paul Geuthner, 1971. 
316 pages. Maps. Illus. Bibl. No price indicated, 

Touring Cyprus. By Philip Ward. Stoughton, Wisc.: 
The Oleander Press, 1972. xxii + 138 pages. Map. 
Illus. Index. $6.00. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Unser Volk am Jordan? By Gert von Paczensky. Ham- 
burg: Hoffman u. Campe, 1971. 121 pages. DM 
7.80. i 


Israel 


The American Travellers Guide to Israel. By Abby 
Rand. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $7.95. 
$2.95 paper. Announced for Ag '72. 

Bazak Israel Guide, 1972-1973. New York: Harper 
& Row, 1972. $3.95. 

The First Million Sabras: A Portrait of the Native 
Israeli. By Herbert Russcol and Margalit Banai. 
New York: Hart Publishing Co., 1972. 256 pages. 
$1.95. 

Group Care: An Israeli Approach, the Educational 
Path of Youth Aliyah. Ed. by Martin Wolins and 
Meir Gottesmann. New York: Gordon & Breach, 
1971. ix + 437 pages. Bibl. $12.50. 

Immigration and Social Change: Agricultural Settle- 
ment of New Immigrants in Israel. By Dov Wein- 
traub eż al. New York: Humanities Press, 1971. 
xi + 248 pages. Map. Chart. Table. Appen. Index. 
$10.00. 

Israel. By Ludwig Lewisohn, Westport, Conn.: Green- 
wood Press, 1971. 279 pages. $11.75. 

Israel: A Survey and Bibliography, Comp. and ed. by 
Muriel Emanuel. London: St. James Press, 1971. 
309 pages. Maps. Plate. Illus. £3.75. 

Israel: Two Fateful Years 1967-1969. By Norman 
Bentwich. New York: Drake Publishers, Inc., 1972. 
$4.95. 

Jewish Law in Ancient and Modern Israel: Selected 
Essays, Intro, by Haim H, Cohn. New York: Krav, 
1971. xxxiv + 259 pages. Bibl. $12.50. 

The Jewish Revolution: Jewish Statehood, By Israel 
Eldad. Tr. by Hannah Schmorak. New York: 
Shengold, 1971. Illus. $5.95. 

Letters to Paula, By David Ben-Gurion. Tr. by Aubrey 
Hodes. Pittsburgh: Univ. of Pittsburgh Press, 
1972. 259 pages, Illus. $5.95. 

O Jerusalem! By Larry Collins and Dominique La- 
pierre. New York: Simon and Schuster. $10.00. 
Announced for My '72. 

The Religion and Culture of Israel: An Introduction 
to Old Testament Thought. By Frank E. Eakin. 
Boston: Allen & Unwin, 1971. xxiv + 335 pages. 
Maps. Illus. Bibl. $7.50. 

The Rift in Israel: Religious Authority and Secular 
Democracy. By S. Clement Leslie. New York: 
Schocken Books, 1971. ix + 164 pages. Appen. 
Notes, Index. $7.50. 

Spies in the Promised Land: Iser Harel and the Israeli 
Secret Service. By Michael Bar-Zohar. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $7.95. Announced for My 
"72. 


Magbrib 


Algeriets fredlige revolution. By Gunnel 'Thórnander. 
Stockholm: Prisma, 1971. 145 pages. Illus. K17.10. 
En Tunisie. By Eugene Cloutier. Montreal: Editions 
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Ici Radio-Canada, 1970. 207 pages. Illus. Map. 
$3.00. 

Les Feux du désespoir (la fin d'un empire). By Yves 
Danse Paris: Fayard, 1971. 675 pages. Plates. 
38F. 

Insurgency and Counterinsurgency in Algeria. By AM 
Andrew Heggoy. Bloomington, Indiana: Indiana 
Univ. Press, 1972. 352 pages. Maps, Index. $10.00. 

Lumière et ombre au Maghreb. By André Demeerse- 
man. Paris: Hommes et migrations, 1970. 256 
pages, 20F. A study of Islam and the Maghrib. 

Marokko: Entdeckungsfahrien zwischen Atlas und 
Atlantik. By Rolf Lohbeck. Bern: Hallwag, 1971. 
224 pages. Plates. 19.00F. 

Missione in Algeria. By Livio Migliorini. Putignano, 
Italy: De Robertis, 1971, 241 pages. Illus. IL 500. 
An account of the author's trip to Algeria in 1958. 

Moorish Culture in Spain. By Titus Burckhardt. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1972. $12.95. 

Railroads of North Africa. By F. D. Brant New 
York: Drake Publishers, Inc., 1972. $9.95. 

Rêver de la Tunisie, By Hichem Djait, Paris: Vilo, 
1971. 117 pages. Maps. Ilus. 37.50F, A photo- 
graphic essay. 

Der Siedlungsraum der Ait Ouriaghel im östlichen 
Rif: Kultur geographie eines Rickzugsgebietes, By 
Brigitte Grohmann-Kerouach. Heidelberg: Im 
Selbstverlag des Geographischen Instituts der Uni- 
versitat, 1971. xiv + 226 pages. Maps. Illus. Bibl. 
No price indicated. Originally presented as the 
author's thesis at the Univ. of Heidelberg. English 
and French summary. 

$uwar min al-Jazd'ir {Reflections by an Egyptian 
writer on a 1965 visit to Algeria). By Mahmüd 
al-Sharqäwï. Cairo: Maktabat al-Anjilu al-Misriyah, 
1970. 240 pages. Maps. Bibl. £E 0.40. 

Travelers Guide to Morocco. By Christopher Kinin- 
month. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1972. Maps. 
Charts. Photos. $6.95. 

Tunisia Today: Crisis in North Africa. By Leon Lait- 
man. Westport, Conn.: Greenwood Press, 1971. 
216 pages. Illus. Bibl. $12.50. 

La Vrai bataille d'Alger. By Jacques Massu. Paris: 
Plon, 1971. 393 pages. Illus. 33.60F. 


Palestine Problem 


The Arabs under Israeli Occupation, 1969, By the 
Arab Women’s Information Committee. Beirut: In- 
stitute for Palestine Studies, 1970. No price indi- 
cated, 

La Battaglia di Amman, By Romano Ledda. Roma: 
Editori riuniti, 1971. 149 pages. IL700. An account 
of the Jordanian-Fedayeen battle of Amman, by 
an Italian Communist. 

Israel in Courage and in Faith: A Jewish View on the 
Continuing Arab-Israeli Conflict in the Middle Bast 
with a Full and Detailed Chronicle of the Six-Day 
War Compiled from the Three Melbourne Dailies: 
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The Age, The Sun and The Herald. By Izaak Rapa- 
port. Melbourne: Hawthorn Press, 1971. 414 
pages. No price indicated. 

Geb nicht über den Jordan: Schicksal Palästina. By 
Helen Keiser. Lucerne and Munich: Rex-Verlag, 
1971. 172 pages. 12.80F. Arab refugees and the 
Arab-Israeli conflict are discussed. 

Den palæstinensiske befrielseskamp: En antologi. By 
Jens Nauntofte. Copenhagen: Gyldendal, 1971. 
272 pages. 16 plates. 32.50K. A collection of 
documents, articles, and essays on the Arab resist- 
ance movement in Palestine since 1967. 

Palestinakonflikten. By Sune Persson. Lund: Student- 
litteratur, 1971. 274 pages. No price indicated. 

Palestine: A Ramparts Press Reader. Ed. by Russell 
Stetler. Berkeley: Ramparts Press, 1972. Photos. 
$6.95. $2.95 paper. 

The Third Arab-Israeli War. By Edgar O'Ballance. 
London: Faber & Faber, 1972. Map. £2.25. 


Turkey 


Discovering Turkey. By Andrew Mango, London: 
Batsford, 1971. 272 pages. Illus. Bibl. Index. £2.30. 

Eastern Turkey: A Guide and History. By Gwyn 
Williams, London: Faber & Faber, 1972. Map. 
Illus. £4.90. History of eastern Anatolia. 

The Foreign Policy of Modern Turkey: 1923-1968. 
By Sheek K., Asopa. Aligarh: Centre of West Asian 
Studies, Aligarh Muslim Univ., 1971. 28 pages. No 
price indicated. 

Istanbul, By Banri Namikawa. Palo Alto, Calif.: 
Kodansha International, U.S.A., 1972. No price 
indicated. 

United and Independent Turanie: Aims and Designs 
of the Turks, By Zarewand. Tr. from the Ar- 
menian by V. N. Dadrian. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 
1971. xiii + 174 pages. 148.00. Zarewand is the 
pseudonym of an Armenian who originally au- 
thored this work in 1925. 

The Unveiled Ladies of Stamboul By Demetra 
Brown. Freeport, N. Y.: Books for Libraries, 1971. 
x + 260 pages. Illus. $14.50. Reprint of the 1923 
edition. 

Medieval History 


‘Ase al-duwal al-iqlimiyab {The Period of The Par- 
ticularist States). By Hamid Ghunaym Abii Sa'id. 
Cairo, 1970. Bibl. £E 0.80. An historical analysis 
of the Abbasid caliphate during the ninth century. 

Athar al-'arab wa al-Islam fi al-Nabdab al-Ürgbbiyab 
{The Role of Arabs and Islam in the European 
Renaissance). Cairo: al-Hay'ah al-Misriyah al- 
‘Ammah lil-Ta’lif wa al-Nashr, 1970. 466 pages. 
Bibl. £E 0.70. Essays by various authors. 

The Great Battle of Badr. By Muhammad Ahmad 
Bashumail. Lahore: Islamic Publications, 1970. xxx 
+ 215 pages. Maps. Illus. Bibl. Rs 8.50. 

The Great Mogbuls: Photographs by Christina Gas- 
coigne. By Bamber Gascoigne. London: Cape, 
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1971. 264 pages. Maps. Table. Illus. Bibl. Index. 
£4.95. 

The Herb: Hashish Versus Medieval Muslim Society, 
By Franz Rosenthal. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1971. 218 
pages. f164.00. 

The History of the Mongol Conquest, By J. J. Saun- 
ders. London: Routledge & K. Paul, 1971. xix + 
275 pages. Maps. Tables. Illus. Plates. Bibl. £3.15. 

Islamic Civilization A.D, 950-1150. Ed. by D. S. 
Richards. London: Faber & Faber, 1972. Illus. 
£4.50. 

Tabakát4-Nasiri: A General History of tbe Muham- 
madan Dynasties of Asia, By Siraj Jüzjàni Minhäj. 
Tr. by H. G, Raverty. New Delhi: Oriental Books 
Reprint Corp., 1970. Vol. I: xiv + 1296 pages; 
Vol. Il: xxvi + 273 pages. Bibl. $45.00. 


Modern History and Politics 


alAbammiyah al-iqtisadiyah wa-al-siyasiyah li-lttibad 
al-Jumhiiriyat al-Arabiyab {Political and Economic 
Importance of the Federation of Arab Republics}. 
By 'A'ishah Rätib. Cairo: Wizärat al-A‘alam, 
Hay'ah al-Isti‘alimat, 1971. 27 pages. No price 
indicated. 

Beiträge zur mamlukischen Historiographie nach dem 
Tode al-Malik an-Näsirs, By Barbara Schäfer, Frei- 
burg: K. Schwarz, 1971. 106 pages. Bibl. No price 
indicated. 

British War Aims and Peace Diplomacy, 1914-1918, 
By V. H. Rothwell. New York: Oxford Univ. 
Press, 1971. ix + 315 pages. Bibl. Index. $13.75. 

Intérêts et Politiques de la France et des États-Unis 
au Moyen-Orient et en Afrique du Nord. Special 
Issue, Politique Étrangère, Vol. 36, nos. 5-6 
(1971). Paris: Centre D'Études de Politique 
Étrangère, 266 pages. No price indicated. Collec- 
tion of 19 articles. 

Perfidious Albion: The Origins of Anglo-French 
Rivalry in the Levant. By John Marlowe. London: 
Elek, 1971. 323 pages. Bibl £5.00. 

Regional Systems and Political Development in the 
Arab World, By Elizabeth H. Rikabi-Succari, Lou- 
vain: Univ. Catholique de Louvain, Faculté des 
Sciences Economiques, Sociales et Politiques, 1971. 
219 pages. No price indicated. 

Russia Looks to the Sea: A Study of the Expansion of 
Soviet Maritime Power. By David Fairchild. Lon- 
don: Deutsch, 1971. 287 pages. Illus. Maps. Bibl. 
Index. £3.95. 


Economics and Sociology 


The Dual Heritage: Immigrants from the Atlas 
Mountains in an Israeli Village. By Moshe Shokeid. 
Manchester, Eng.: Manchester Univ. Press, 1971. 
xxxi + 245 pages. Illus, Bibl, Index. £3.00. 

Economic Development and Population Growth in 
the Middle East. Ed. by Charles A. Cooper and 
Sidney S. Alexander. New York: American Elsev- 
ier, 1972. xviii + 598 pages. Tables. Index. 
$17.96. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Ethnic Briefs: The Peoples of The Middle East. By 
U.S. Arctic, Desert and Tropic Information Center. 
Maxwell Air Force Base, Ala, 1971. xv + 75 
pages, Illus. No price indicated, 

ha-Histadrut ha-kelalit shel ha-'ovdim be-Rrets Yis- 
rael ba-Mablakah ha-Medinit {The Histadruts 
Arab Members}. Tel-Aviv: Histadrut, General 
Federation of Labour in Israel, Executive Commit- 
tee, International Department, Arab Department, 
1971. 47 pages. Illus. No price indicated. 


Linguistics, Literature and the Arts 


Construire avec le Peuple. By Hassan Fathy. Paris: La 
Bibliotheque Arabe, 1971. 432 pages, Photo. Map. 
65F. 

A Descriptive Grammar of Sa'idi, Egyptian colloquial 
Arabic, By Abdelghany A. Khalafallah. The Hague: 
Mouton, 1969. 124 pages. £36.00. 

Essai sur le lexique de Ghazali: contribution à l'étude 
de la terminologie de Ghazali dans ses principaux 
ouvrages d l'exception du Tahafut. By Farid Jabr. 
Beirut: Publications de l'Université libanaise, 1970. 
xviii + 297 pages. No price indicated. 

al-Fann al-qasasi fi al-adab al'Iragi al-hadith {The 
Art of Story Telling in Modern Iragi Literature}. 
2 Vols. By ‘Umar al-Talib. Baghdad: Maktabat al- 
Andalus, 1971. No price indicated. 

In Search of Omar Khayyam. By Ali Dashti. Tr. by 
L. P. ElwellSutton. London: George Allen & 
Unwin, 1972. £3.50. 

Itüabat al-ghazal fi al-garn al-thant al-Hijri. {A 
Critical Study of Gazel (Love Poetry) in Arabic 
Literature, 720-820). By Yüsuf Husayn Bakkär. 
Cairo: Dar al-Ma'arif, 1971. 478 pages. Bibl. £E 
1.00. 

Die Kapitel über Traumtheorie und Traumdeutung 
aus dem Kitab at-Tabrir fi ‘tlm at-Tafsir des 
Diya' ad-Din al-Gaziri, By Cherifa Magdi. Freiburg: 
K. Schwarz, 1971. 134 pages. Bibl. No price indi- 
cated, 

The Literature of Arabia, with Critical and Biograbb- 
ical Sketches. By Epiphanius Wilson. Freeport, 
N. Y.: Books for Libraries Press, 1971. iv + 149 
pages. No price indicated. Revised edition. 

Persia: An Archaeological Guide, By Sylvia A. Mathe- 
son. London: Faber & Faber, 1972. Map. Illus, 
£2.25. 

The Persian Vocabulary of tbe Codex Cumanicus. 
By A. Bodrogligeti. Budapest: Akademiai Kiado, 
1971. 105 pages. Gloss. Bibl. Index. $8.40. 

Poem by Faiz. By Faiz Ahmed Faiz, Tr. from Urdu, 
with an introduction and notes by V. G. Kiernan. 
London: Allen and Unwin, 1971. 288 pages. 
Index, £3.75. Published under the auspices of 
UNESCO, Collection of Representative Works, 
Pakistan Series. 

Poetry and the Making of Modern Egypt, 1882-1922. 
By Mounah A. Khouri. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1971. 
210 pages. Bibl. 58.00. 
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The Road to Holy Mecca. By Hussein Hirashima. 
Palo Alto, Calif.: Kodansha International, U.S.A., 
1972. Illus. No price indicated. 

The Sky-Religion in Egypt: Its Antiquity and Effects. 
By G. A. Wainwright. Westport, Conn.: Green- 
wood Press, 1971. xv + 120 pages. Illus, Bibl. 
$8.00. Reprint of the 1938 edition. 

Studies in Jewish Music. By Abraham W. Binder. Ed. 
by Irene Heskes. New York: Bloch, 1971. x + 355 
pages. Bibl. $10.00. 

Swabili Islamic Poetry. By Jan Knappert. Leiden: 
E. J. Brill, 1971. 5 Vols. 4112.00. 

Tennyson in Egypt: À Study of tbe Imagery in His 
Earlier Work. By W. D. Paden. New York: Octa- 
gon, 1971. 178 pages. Bibl. $7.75. Reprint of 1942 
edition. 

Le Théâtre Arabe. By Nada  Tomiche. 
UNESCO, 1969. 229 pages. 20.00F. 


Paris: 


Religion, Philosophy and Science 


Aspects of Islam. By Duncan Black Macdonald. Free- 
port, N. Y.: Books for Libraries Press, 1971. xii + 
375 pages. No price indicated. 

Le Coran. Tr. by Kasimirski. Paris: Garnier-Flam- 
marion, 1970. 5F. 

Etude sur l'évolution intellectuelle chez les musulmans 
du Bengale, 1857-1947. By Mahmud Shah Qureshi. 
Gravenhage: Mouton, 1971. 208 pages. No price 
indicated. 

The Evolution of Islamic Constitutional Theory and 
Practice from 610 to 1926. By Kemal A. Faruki. 
Karachi: National Publishing House, 1971. x + 
299 pages. Bibl. Rs 30.00. 

al-Hakim al-Tirmidhi (Critical study of the Sufi, 
Muhammad ibn ‘Ali al-Hakim al-Tirmidbi). 2 
Vols. By ‘Abd al-Fattäh ‘Abd Allah. Cairo: al- 
Azhar, 1971, Bibl. £E 0.65. 

Handbook of the Birds of Cyprus and Migrants of 
the Middle East. By David and Mary Bannerman. 
London: Longman Group, 1971. 248 pages. Illus. 
£3.00. À richly illustrated text describing both 
resident and migrant birds with special notes on 
rarer species. 

History of the Caliphs. By al-Suyüti, 1445-1505. Tr. 
by H. S. Jarret. Amsterdam: Oriental Press, 1970. 
xxiii -+ 563 pages. 178.00. Reprint of the 1881 
Calcutta edition. 

Ibn Kammuna's Examination of the Three Faiths: A 
Thirteenth-Century Essay in tbe Comparative Study 
of Religion Translated from the Arabic. By Moshe 
Perlmann. Berkeley: Univ. of California Press, 
1972. xi + 157 pages. Index. $8.40. 

L'intellect selon Kindi. By Jean Jolivet. Leiden: E. J. 
Brill, 1971. xi + 166 pages. No price indicated. 
Includes the Arabic text with a French translation 
of Risalat al-‘agl. 

Islam and Orientalism. By Maryam Jameelah. Lahore: 
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Mohammad Yusuf Khan, 1971. xxvii + 138 pages. 
Bibl. Rs 4.50. 

Der Islam von Mohammed bin Nasser. By André 
Miquel. Munich: Kindler, 1970. 680 pages. Map. 
Illus. Plates. Bibl. No price indicated. 

Islamic Sufism. By Sirdar Ikbal Ali Shah. New York: 
S. Weiser, 1971. 299 pages. $2.50. 

The Khilafat. By Mohammad Barakatullah. Dacca: 
Society for Pakistan Studies, 1970. 119 pages. 
Rs 2.00. 

Koran und Koranexegese. By Helmut Gatje. Zurich: 
Artemis Verlag, 1971. 400 pages. Bibl. No price 
indicated, 

La ilaba illala {There is no God but God}. By Ewald 
Vanvugt, Bussum, Netherlands: Brand, 1971. 280 
pages. 119.90. A travel book on Islamic countries. 

Marriage in Islam: A Manual, By Muhammad Abdul- 
Rauf. Jericho, New York: Exposition Press, 1972. 
87 pages. Photo, $5.00. 

Min al-falsafah al-Yunäniyeh ila al-falsafah al-Isla- 
miyah {From Greek Philosophy to Islamic Philoso- 
phy}. By Muhammad ‘Abd al-Rahmän. Beirut: 
Manshurat ‘Uwdat, 1970. 883 pages. No price 
indicated. 

al-Nágiriyab: diräsah bi-al-watbz'iq fi al-fkr al-Nasirt 
{Nasserism: A Documented Study in The Nasserite 
Thought}. By ‘Abd Allah Iman. Cairo: Dar al- 
Sha'b, 1971. 544 pages. Bibl, £E 1.00. 

La Notion de Démocratie dans la Pensée des Dirige- 
ants Maghrébins. By Michel Camau. Paris: Centre 
National de la Recherche Scientifique, 1971. viii + 
478 pages. Bibl. Index. 60.20F. 

The Quran: the Eternal Revelation Vouchsafed to 
Mubammad, The Seal of the Prophets. Tr. of 
Arabic text by Muhammad Zafrulla Khan. Lon- 
don: Curzon Press, 1971. 673 pages. Index. £3.00. 

The Qur'anic Idea of Evolution: a work which eluci- 
dates the meaning of existence and life on the basis 
of a new theory of volitional motions. By Mu- 
hammad Abdul Quddus, Karachi: S. M. Mir Book- 
seller, 1971. xxii + 257 pages, Bibl. Rs 20.00. 

Ras#il al-'adl (Classical Works on Islamic Theology 
by Motazilite Scholars}. Ed. by Muhammad ‘Ima- 
sah. Cairo: Dar al-Hilal, 1971. 319 pages. Bibl. 
£E 0.60. 

Studien zur Überlieferung der aristotelischen Psy- 
chologie im Islam, By Helmut Gätje. Heidelberg: 
C. Winter, 1971. 174 pages. Bibl. No price indi- 
cated, 

A Sufi Saint of the Twentieth Century: Shaikh Ahmad 
al-Alawi, His Spiritual Heritage and Legacy. By 
Martin Lings. Berkeley, Calif.: Univ. of California 
Press. 242 pages. $8.75. Announced for Mr '72. 

Sufis of Andalusia: The Rah al-Quds and al-Durrat 
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addressed to the Editor and bear the full name and address of the writer. A selection 
of those received will be published periodically in these columns. In addition to letters 
of comment on previous articles, communications on other information of interest will 


be printed as space is available. 


Sir: 
Thank you for inviting me to respond to the 


reported in Tables I-IV was due, as Dr. 
Firoozi himself acknowledged, to rounding. 


letter of Dr. Ferydoon Firoozi [Winter 1972 3. Finally the last two paragraphs of the letter 


issue]. Let me state at the outset that I am 
grateful to Dr. Firoozi for pointing the com- 
putational errors regarding the per capita rates 
of change of GNP and imports. As to the re- 
mainder of his observations I would like to 
make the following remarks: 


1. Irags GNP for 1969 was ID 880 million. 
GNP data were in current prices. Had con- 
stant prices been used a note to that effect 
would have been made. 


2. The alleged lack of consistence in data 
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confuse oil revenues as a source of develop- 
ment finance and foreign exchange earnings 
with the external transactions of oil com- 
panies. It will be recalled (see pages 481- 
482 and footnotes 2 and 4) that the scope 
of the study was confined to an analysis of 
the influence of foreign trade policy in the 
aftermath of the 1958 Revolution on the 
changing pattern of trade. Hence the exclu- 
sion of oil company external transactions. 
ABBAS ALNASRAWI 
Vienna, Austria 
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THE TURKISH EXPERIENCE IN THE 
LIGHT OF RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


Nihat Erim 


the foundation of the Turkish Republic in 1923. The process of change 

has been a marked feature and has influenced many aspects of the society. 
The recent political events in the country and the formation of “above-parties” 
governments can best be understood in the perspective of developmental 
change. In this article I will briefly summarize some of the relevant aspects of 
recent Turkish experience in the light of its significance for the developmental 
process. In the space of this article, I will inevitably resort to some simplifica- 
tions and also some abstractions. 


"Tse HAS BEEN in a rapid phase of developmental change ever since 


The term “development,” though widely used in our times, is variously 
defined and is not always unanimously agreed upon. While the concept of 
development is rather vague in its general terms, the particular conditions and 
dimensions can be better comprehended in its local and temporal setting. On 
the other hand, the studies of the developmental process in particular countries 
may contribute to gain further insight into the more generalized aspects of the 
process and to improvements of conceptual tools and heuristic devices. The 
experience gained through the practical world-wide applications of development 
projects and development planning, particularly after the Second World War, 
has shown that development is not merely a matter of economic change, but an 
interrelated process involving political, social, cultural institutions of the soci- 
ety, comprising also the values, motivations and aspirations of its people, élites 
and leaders. Perhaps the most valid definition of development is the one which 
is accepted and articulated by the people of a society who are both the subject 
and the ultimate objective of development. 


Objectives of Development 


Turkey is continuing along a chosen path of development. The main features 
of this chosen path are the attainment of modernization, industrialization and 
socio-economic development in a mixed economy and a democratic, pluralistic 
political system. A closer look into the political turbulence in the country does 


A NIHAT ERIM was Prime Minister of Turkey from March 1971 to April 1972. He is a Senator 
and a professor of constitutional and international law at the University of Ankara, 
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not show any discontinuity in the chosen path, but demonstrates the process of 
further adaptation to the circumstances of the developmental goals and confirms 
a fundamental stability and safeguarding of the chosen alternatives. In order 
fully to comprehend the current situation, a brief review of the political evolu- 
tion of the country may be useful. 

Having established many independent states in history, Turks are heirs to a 
rich tradition of.statecraft and political culture, particularly from the Seljuk 
and Ottoman periods. The present stage of political development is the result 
_ of more than a century’s yearning and striving for democracy. The roots of the 
struggle for a constitutional government and democracy lie in the events going 
back at least 140 years in the history of the country. This struggle has taken a 
more organized form by the “Young Turks” movement, culminating first in 
the overthrow of the despotic monarchy and—with the ratification of the 1876 
and 1908 Constitutions—the establishment of a “Constitutional Monarchy.” 
The modern democratic régime was established, however, only after the founda- 
tion of the Republic in 1923. The goal of Kemal Atatiirk, the founder of the 
Republic, was a fully democratic régime even though he was obliged to adopt 
a single party parliamentary system in order to be able to carry out sweeping 
radical reforms in all fields. Atatürk's main ambition of establishing a fully 
democratic régime was fulfilled after his death when a multi-party régime with 
all its ramifications emerged in 1945. 


Atatiirk’s Achievements 

It will only be appropriate to mention some of the major achievements and 
aspirations of this great leader whose accomplishments and foresight had a 
prevailing effect on the society and whose ideas are still very much alive on 
the contemporary scene. He virtually created a new nation out of the remnants 
of the Ottoman heritage devastated by wars continuing intermittently through 
the centuries and whose institutions had become obsolete. As a brilliant military 
commander he established a triumphant nation from the defeated Empire at 
the end of the First World War. As a resourceful statesman and a highly 
capable, charismatic political leader he created a new nation with totally new 
institutions. He was a man of science, placing great importance on positive 
knowledge, a secularist and a reforming modernizer. Atatiirk had two major 
objectives in mind which were the foundations of new political institutions based 
on democtacy and the socio-economic development of the country. He expressed 
the interdependence of political, social, cultural and economic factors in devel- 
opment, by maintaining that discrepancies in the one would affect the other. 
Being a radical reformist as well as a foresighted realist, Atatiirk had estab- 
lished the foundations of modern progressive institutions based on a realistic 
synthesis of the prevailing conditions with requirements of the ideals. Through 
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a predominantly étatist economic policy side by side with private enterprise, 
often referred to as “Kemalism,” he performed wonders in the short span of 
merely fifteen years. Although a single party political system prevailed during 
the Atatiirk period, the aim was the establishment of full democracy. Atatiirk 
had made two successive attempts to proceed into the multi-party system but 
it was found out that the time was not exactly ripe for such a transition. The 
transition into the multi-party political régime was accomplished after his 
death—a fully democratic régime which he envisaged and for which he paved 
the way. 


Democratic Development 


The transition and the reconciliation of the two fundamental objectives of 
a fully democratic régime and a rapid socio-economic development were not 
very easy to attain. The evolution of Western democracies also has not always 
been a smooth process. The critical geopolitical situation of Turkey is another 
matter of utmost importance. Turkey is the only democratic country among the 
neighboring nations in that politically sensitive area. However, the determina- 
tion for development in a democratic régime is a fundamental one. This deter- 
mination is based on a longstanding heritage of striving and fighting for the 
democratic ideal. Even at the very crucial periods, surrounded by a sea of 
totalitarianism before the Second World War, Turkey did not succumb to totali- 
tarianism or lose its democratic aspirations. It is unlikely that the Turkish nation 
will ever forsake this heritage. Events have so far proven this. The democratic 
régime in the country and the people’s devotion to this kind of government have 
withstood several crucial tests. : 

The country underwent a brief military intervention in 1960. This was not 
a coup d'état by a group of military adventurers, but a temporary measure to 
safeguard Atatürk's principles and to restore the democratic régime. The Con- 
stitution which remained in effect after the adoption of the multi-party system 
was dated 1924 and was designed for the single party régime. It provided exces- 
sive powers for the executive branch. The government which came to power in 
1950 with an overwhelming majority started to abuse its powers towards the 
later part of its ten years in office and was unable to manage the economic 
situation of the country which was leading to inflation. They lost a substantial 
amount of the vote in the subsequent elections and in effect attemped to estab- 
lish a dictatorship of the slight majority. Without adequate checks and balances 
a dangerous situation developed. The armed forces intervened to prevent pos- 
sible internal strife and to preserve the democratic régime in 1960. The fact 
that within a short time a new Constitution was drafted and adopted by refer- 
endum and that the military willingly turned over the government to the elected 
representatives of the people was ample proof of the goodwill of the armed 
forces. 
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The Rôle of the Military 


Both in 1960 and again in 1971 the military twice played a crucial rôle in 
the preservation of democracy and the safeguarding of the régime. It should 
be pointed out that the Turkish armed forces are different in composition, spirit 
and orientation from other armed forces of the world. Traditionally, Turkish 
officers have been leaders in the struggle for progress and democracy. Most of 
the “Young Turks” were officers and the founders of the Turkish Republic 
were also mostly officers who subsequently resigned from their military posts 
and played leading rôles in politics and civilian administration. The spirit of 
Atatürk, that of progress and modernization, is imbued in all Turkish officers 
and they consider themselves the trustees of Atatiirk’s Republic and reforms. 
The Turkish armed forces are not a caste by themselves but a cross section of 
the nation. It is only natural that when the Republic and the country is in 
danger the armed forces step in to defend them. Thus in 1971 the armed forces 
intervened again to save constitutional democracy in Turkey. This time it was 
not a direct intervention; the High Command of the Armed Forces presented 
a memorandum to the President of the Republic, the Government and the 
Parliament on March 12, 1971, demanding the formation of a strong govern- 
ment which could cope with the dangerous situation and anarchy. 


The Deterioration of the Internal Situation 


The reasons for the deterioration of the internal situation to near anarchy, 
forcing the armed forces to intervene once again, are too complex to be sum- 
marized within the scope of this article. However, it would be safe to point out 
that the writers of the Constitution in 1961, in their zeal to counteract the 
excesses of previous régimes, failed to establish proper safeguards against abuses 
of the rights and freedoms provided by the Constitution and created autonomous 
institutions without proper matching responsibilities. For example, the Con- 
stitution did not contain a provision similar to Article 17 of the European 
Human Rights Convention,* a safeguard against the destruction of rights and 
freedoms. As a result of this omission government authority was weakened. 
Extremists were able to operate freely, in effect openly trying to bring down 
the constitutional régime, benefitting from the rights and freedoms accorded 
to them by the same Constitution. 


The situation which had worsened gradually after 1963, entered a new 
phase in 1968 when student protests degenerated into armed fights between 


* Article 17: “Nothing in chis Convention may be interpreted as implying for any State, group 
or person any right to engage in any activity or perform any act aimed at destruction of any of 
the rights and freedoms set forth herein or at their limitation to a greater extent than is provided 
for in the Convention.” 
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the rightist and leftist extremists. Professional agents, trained, armed and 
directed from outside Turkey, were able to transform some leftist student 
organizations into urban guerrilla units which carried out kidnappings, bomb- 
ings and political killings. Openly proclaiming that they were Marxist-Leninist 
and Maoist, young terrorists managed to turn some of the universities into 
communist arsenals and strongholds, preparing for the establishment of a 
Communist People’s Republic in Turkey. With extreme rightists, on the other 
hand, forming paramilitary organizations modelled after Hitler’s stormtroopers 
and preparing for a Holy War against “communists” and the government 
unable to control the situation, the country was on the brink of civil war and/or 
a communist takeover. It was at this point that the High Command of the 
Armed Forces reluctantly intervened. On the other hand, the social and economic 
structure of the country was in need of fundamental changes. With a popula- 
tion growing more than a million per year and the economic gap between 
regions being very deep, the situation created a fertile ground for extremism. 


Memorandum of March 12 


Through the Memorandum of March 12, presented to the President of the 
Republic, to Parliament and the Government, the armed forces drew the atten- 
tion of all concerned to the dangerous situation and called for the formation 
of an “above-parties” government, supported by the Parliament and acting 
within the framework of the Constitution, which would re-establish law and 
order, put an end to terrorism and undertake at once the implementation of 
reforms stipulated in the Constitution. In effect the armed forces were not 
taking over the administration of the country and putting an end to parlia- 
mentary constitutional democracy. They were warning the politicians to make 
the country safe for democracy through the prevention of anarchy and the 
implementation of the urgently needed reforms in all sectors of national life. 


These reforms, envisaged by the late Atatürk and stipulated in the Consti- 
tution, would cure above mentioned ills in the social and political structure of 
the country and take the wind out of the sails of the extremists. It can be said 
that there is a feeling of urgency and a strong urge for progress and reforms in 
order to reach the level of contemporary civilization, particularly embodied in 
the intellectuals and the younger generation brought up under the influence 
of Atatürk's revolutionary ideals. The self criticism of the Turks and the dis- 
satisfaction of the people, particularly the civil and military intellectuals, with 
the present state of affairs can be attributed to the desire for rapid progress and 
development. Because of the slow parliamentary process involving the articula- 
tion of different interest groups and party politics and because of the limitations 
imposed on government implementation as previously mentioned, the reforms 
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stipulated in the Constitution did not make much headway. In this respect, the 
March 12 Memorandum can be seen as an attempt at reconciliation of the two 
fundamental choices of democratic ideal and the rapid socio-economic develop- 
ment, through stress on an “above-party” government and overdue reforms. 


Forming the Government 


On March 19, 1971, I was called to duty by the President of the Republic 
to form the new government at this critical time in the life of the nation. Both 
of my two successive Governments were formed through democratic processes, 
in consultation with the political parties. The members of the cabinet were 
drawn from the three leading parties representing 85 per cent of the electorate. 
The members of the cabinet also included technocrats from outside the Parlia- 
ment. Although these governments cannot be termed coalition governments 
in the normal sense of the term, I depended on the support and consensus of 
the major political parties. Both of the Governments received an overwhelming 
vote of confidence from the Parliament. 

The main task of the Government was to restore law and order. This was 
mainly possible through proclamation of Martial Law in six provinces—a meas- 
ure stipulated in the Constitution. Some of the terrorists went underground 
and the main leaders are still at large. But terrorism has been stopped and many 
urban guerrillas have been arrested and brought to trial. Another urgent matter 
was the adoption by the Parliament of important amendments to the Constitu- 
ion. The too-liberal provisions of the Constitution which permitted extremists 
to benefit from constitutional guarantees in order to undermine the Constitu- 
tion itself have been amended. A new article, based on Article 17 of the Euro- 
pean Human Rights Convention, is intended as a check against abuses of rights 
and freedoms. Amendments to the Penal Code and the Associations Law will 
fill other loopholes which have helped the extremists. Amendments to the Law 
of Political Parties and the Electoral Law are designed to ensure true represen- 
tative democracy and prevent abuses of party machines. Bills to bring about 
reforms in education, in universities, in fiscal administration, in civil adminis- 
tration, in the judiciary and in agriculture were prepared by the Government 
and submitted to the Parliament. 

Four basic principles were stressed in the Program of my first Government: 
the application of reforms.and principles of Atatürk, the modernization of 
administrative and economic structures, the taking of determined steps to 
achieve social justice and the speedy elimination of current unrest and disorder. 
Many reform bills were prepared and submitted to the Parliament during the 
one-year period. The parliamentary procedures and discussions of only a small 
percentage of these bills were completed and obtained the acceptance of the 
Parliament. Among these bills submitted, the amendments on the Law of 
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Political Parties and the Electoral Law envisage a broader participation of 
the people in determining the candidacy in a proportional system. Previously, 
only a small group of people were empowered to elect the candidates, which 
inevitably resulted in the exertion of many influences within the party machine 
in the election of the small electoral group. Through broadening the basis of 
these electoral groups, the aims are to reach a fuller representative system and 
to minimize the abuses of party machines. It is also believed that a broader 
participation of the people in determining the candidates will enhance the 
attractiveness of the election process for the people and provide for a higher 
percentage of participation of voters in the elections. 

One of the equally important tasks of the Government was the setting up 
of: the basic principles of the Third Five Year Development Plan which will 
start to be implemented in 1973. The basic aims and the strategy of the Third 
Five Year Plan were to be determined during this period, before the actual 
preparation of the Plan and the Yearly Programs. The particular importance 
of this task was the maximization of the transitional period before becoming a 
full member of the European Common Market in 22 years’ time. The strategy 
has been prepared with a long range perspective of 22 years. One of the funda- 
mental decisions is to promote the industrial sector and the transition to the 
manufacturing of intermediate industrial goods. Special emphasis was given 
to social justice and a balanced distribution of opportunities, sacrifices and the 
results of development. A special department in the State Planning Organiza- 
tion was established in order to prepare proposals and projects to promote the 
development of the relatively underdeveloped regions of the country. 


Reasons for Resignation 


After staying in office for about a year, I found it fit to submit my resignation 
to the President of the Republic (March 27, 1972). There was more than one 
reason for this decision. For example, the reform bills, being delayed in the 
Parliament, worsening relations between political parties, a split in one of the 
main parties (RPP) becoming quite open and a bitter discussion between the 
RPP and the Martial Law Commanders, undermining the Governments’ Parlia- 
mentary support. This development upset the equilibrium in the civilian field 
and between military “pressure groups” and political parties. 

In order to put the urgently needed reform bills into application and thus 
prevent the resignation of the Government, the President of the Republic, 
on the recommendation of the National Security Council on March 30 asked 
the leaders in Parliament for the enlargement of already constitutionally 
granted capacity of law for some urgent government decisions in certain areas, 


1, An institution created by Article 111 of the Constitution and composed of the President of 
the Republic, Prime Minister, five ministers and the Chiefs of the Armed Forces. 
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subject to the approval of Parliament. This delegation of legislative powers is 
a procedure adopted by many of the Western democracies. The President also 
invited the leaders of the political parties to discuss the improvement of the 
parliamentary procedures and to make these procedures more effective. — ^ 


But I insisted on my resignation. By this I desired to enable the formation 
of a new Government, based on a new equilibrium, and with fresh blood to 
continue the efforts towards the envisaged reforms and to prepare the ground 
for the forthcoming elections with the consensus of the Parliament. Taking into 
consideration the State Visit of the President of the USSR Mr. Podgorny, I 
accepted the proposal of the President that I should stay in office until the end 
of that visit. Since March 12, 1971, until the day of my leaving office, in spite 
of terrible events, all the democratic and constitutional institutions had re- 
mained untouched with all their theoretical and practical properties. 


I will once again refer to Atatürk whose progressive ideals are still very 
much alive, since he did not confine himself to any dogmatic ideology. He stated 
that reason and science should be our only guide. At a time when it becomes 
apparent every day that the world is heading for alternatives beyond the 
extremes of left and right, Atatürk has once again been proven right. Turkey 
identified herself with the free Western world which is now moving towards 
being an integrated community. Embodied in Atatürk's dictum of "peace at 
home and peace abroad," Turkey sincerely favors the establishment of peace 
throughout the world. The Cyprus problem which involves not only the Turk- 
ish community of the island but Turkey itself, and which is considered as a 
vital national problem by public opinion, will always be closely followed by 
the Turkish nation, with a demand for the safeguarding of the constitutional 
and contractual rights of the Turkish community and with a hope of reaching a 
solution that will be satisfactory to all parties concerned. The Turkish nation 
also sincerely hopes that the Middle East crisis will find a rightful solution 
between Israel and the Arab nations with whom Turks have longstanding his- 
torical and cultural ties. | 


YOUNG PALESTINIAN COMMANDOS IN 
POLITICAL SOCIALIZATION PERSPECTIVE 


Yasumasa Kuroda 


cc Y COMRADES, I have started the road. My body is a candle to light 
the darkness of night. Let it be a guide to complete the journey." 


This is a note left by one of the twin brothers both of whom made 
the supreme sacrifice for the Palestinian resistance. He died as a Palestinian 
revanchist and not as a refugee. 


Professor Don Peretz in tracing the history of Palestinian nationalism divides 
the recent history of Palestine into three phases, ie., "From Syrians to Pales- 
tinian Arabs," "Diaspora, Palestinians Become Refugees" and "Refugees 
Become Palestinians.”” There were Palestinian nationalist movements prior to 
the 1967 war, to be sure. But it was the spectacular defeat of Arab forces in 
1967 which finally awakened the minds of the Palestinians to be on their own. 
As Professor Michael Hudson points out, the Israeli attack on the Fath base at 
Karamah in March 1968 marked another milestone in the development of 
Palestinian resistance.? The incident was used to recruit new members not only 


1. ‘Abd al-Hamid ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Anqar and ‘Abd al-Manän ‘Abd al-Qädir al-Ánqar were 
born in 1948, the year of the Palestinian tragedy. Their father took them to Iraq, where they 
grew up. Responding to a call for Palestinian resistance movements, they left school to join ccm- 
mando activities. They both died on August 2, 1968. For more details see, a document published 
by The Foundation of Social Affairs for the "Welfare of Families of Deceased and Imprisoned, 
National Liberation Movement of Palestine, Al-Fath, on May 1, 1970. No titles, 96 pp. 


2. Don Peretz, "The Historical Background of Arab Nationalism in Palestine." In Don Peretz, 
Evan M. Wilson, and Richard J. Ward, À Palestine Entity? Special Study Number One, Washing- 
ton, D. C.: The Middle East Institute, 1970, pp. 1-57. 


3, Michael Hudson reports that prior to the “June war, according to a reliable Palestinian source, 
Fatah numbered no more than 200-300 men; by the time of the Karamah battle it had increased to 
around 2,000; but in the three months following the Karamah battle it had burgeoned to 15,000." 
Er Palestinian Arab Resistant Movement," The Middle East Journal, Vol. 22, No. 3 (Summer, 
1969), p. 300. 


A YASUMASA KURODA is associate professor of political science at the University of Hawaii. An 
earlier version of this article was delivered as a paper at the 28th International Congress of the 
Orientalists, Canberra, Australia (January 6-12, 1971). Dr. Michael Haas and Mrs. Alice K. 
Kutoda made valuable comments and suggestions for the revision of the earlier draft of the 
paper. The author wishes to thank the University of Hawaii’s Research Council for financially 
making this study possible (1968-1969). Thanks are also due to all those who have been 
involved in the project in various capacities. They include Miss Karen Essene, Mrs. Freda 
Hellinger, Mrs. Mitzi Loftus, Mr. Charles Wall and those who assisted him in administering the 
questionnaire in Jordan. 
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to Fath but to other, lesser, commando organizations as well. The civil war in 
Jordan in 1970 made it abundantly clear to the rest of the world as well as to 
the Palestinians that there is absolutely no one but themselves to depend on 
for survival and eventual victory. Thus far, efforts to understand commando 
activities remained either historical or journalistic with the possible exception 
of a sociological work on the 1967 refugees by Professors Peter Dodd and 
Halim Barakat.* But their work does not touch directly on the rise of commando 
activities. Area specialists on the Arab Middle East thus far have not viewed 
Palestinians in political socialization perspective.” Likewise, those political sci- 
entists who specialize in political socialization have failed to deal with the ques- 
tion of how a stateless refugee grows up without having a positive existing 
state with which to identify. They, including the present author, have studied 
the political socialization process in more or less stable political systems. 


The present analysis of Palestinian youth is written in order to fill this gap. 
The basic question this paper attempts to answer is, “What makes young Pales- 
tinians join commando organizations?” The data for the present study are 
derived from a survey conducted in Jordan in 1970. We present the profile of 
the respondents, which provides us with background information on the kinds 
of respondents with whom we are dealing. The presentation of findings is 
roughly divided into five parts. First, an attempt is made to explore and to 
reduce complex interrelationships to a manageable number of underlying 
factors that account for all the relationships through the use of factor analysis. 
The result of the factor analysis is reported first. Secondly, attempts are made 
to conceptualize the commando membership within the perspective of political 
participation in general. Canonical analysis is used next, to relate a set of politi- 
cal activity dimension variables to social background variables. Fourthly, the 
same technique is employed to ascertain the relationship between the political 
activity dimension variables and items for the sense of political efficacy scale. 
The last section of the findings discusses some of the socialization variables that 
affect the Palestinian youth’s process of political learning. 


The Profile of Sample Respondents 


Background information on our sample respondents is presented next to 
inform the reader of the types of students included in our sample. The survey 
questionnaire was administered at two different schools in the spring and early 


4. Peter Dodd and Halim Barakat, River Without Bridges: À Study of Exodus of the 1967 
Palestinian Arab Refugees. Beirut: Institute for Palestine Studies, 1969. 


5. Some authors have dealt with sociological and psychological dimensions of the Palestinian 
attitudes, e.g., Fred C. Bruhns, "A Study of Arab Refugees," The Middle Hast Journal, Vol. 9, No. 2, 
(Spring, 1955), pp. 130-38, and Dodd and Barakat, op. cit. Their work, however, is not placed 
within the perspective of political socialization as such. 
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part of the summer of 1970 in Jordan.) Students included in the first school 
(N=148) contain more girls, belong to fewer clubs, come from less liter- 
ate family backgrounds, tend to disapprove of Israel less often, and are less 
nationalistic. In general, they tend to be from more traditional family back- 
grounds, where their parents influenced their decision-making, as compared 
with the second school (N=—86). Their ages and places of origin, however, are 
quite similar. Most of our respondents are tenth graders. 


As for their demographic background, nearly 20 per cent of them are girls. 
Approximately 13 per cent of them are Christians. The largest number of 
them are between the ages of 15 and 16, with some being a year younger and 
some being a year older than the usual tenth graders. There are some who are 
over 17 years of age. The reason for the relatively widespread age difference 
may be the result of their moving from one refugee camp to another and the 
1967 war. Nearly 20 per cent of them are those who have moved to the East 
Bank of the Jordan River following the 1967 war. The rest of them are refugees 
from the 1948 war. About 20 per cent of their fathers are reported to be illiter- 
ate. Over one-half of them reported that their immediate family members or 
close relatives had been killed in the war with Israel. Approximately one-half 
of the fathers are fully and continuously employed, while the rest are not. 


_ The traditional culture of the Middle East calls for the absolute authority of 

a father figure in a family. Many of the Palestinian refugees were farmers prior 
to their exodus. The children learned their trade through the informal teaching 
of farming by their fathers. The process of a well established socialization 
became inoperative as Palestinian farmers became refugees. There were no 
farms to tend. They could no longer teach and pass on their agricultural skills 
to the younger generations. The UNRWA set up various training schools to 
replace the traditional skill acquisition process. For this and other reasons, 
when our respondents were asked to tell us what they would do in a situation 
where their parents and teachers disagreed on some important matter over 
them, a surprisingly large portion of the students, totaling 41 per cent, claimed 
that they would make up their own minds, irrespective of what their parents 
or teachers say. Another 41 per cent said that they would go along with their 
parents while 18 per cent of them said they would prefer to accept their 
teachers’ advice. 


The Palestinian problem seems to be the most salient issue in their minds at 


6. The survey was conducted in Arabic. The original questionnaire was constructed and trans- 
lated into Arabic through the collaboration of a former Palestinian teacher, who has done graduate 
work in statistics and sociology in the United States. Consequently, my collaborator had a good knowl- 
edge of how the Palestinian thinks and feels. Translation of this nature requires not only a knowl- 
edge of Arabic but also some training in the social sciences. It is likely that some views of the 
students have changed since the survey was carried out but I would speculate that their basic 
attitudinal structures have not changed in any radical way. 
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all times, as manifested several times in their responses. The Palestinian prob- 
lem was discussed very often by 67 per cent of the respondents, while religious 
and school problems were discussed very often by only about 45 per cent of the 
students. Only 15 out of 234 students said explicitly that they would not join 
any commando organization even if there were a chance to join. Ninety out of 
234 students, including four girls, reported their membership in one com- 
mando organization or another. An overwhelming portion of the students 
would give awards to commandos and those who teach what is good for Pales- 
tine, over hard working, religious, studious, helpful or law-abiding citizens. 
As stated in the opening remarks, our respondents also definitely identify them- 
selves as “Palestinians” (51 per cent) when they were asked the open ques- 
tion of “Who are you?” Less than two per cent of the respondents identify 
themselves as refugees, while the remaining respondents gave various iden- 
tifications such as “Arab,” “student,” and “commando.” And lastly, even though 
they live under economic hardships of great magnitude, their concern to regain 
their homeland is an obsession to them. This is well illustrated in their response 
to the question of what they would do if they had an Aladdin’s lamp. Only one 
student said that he wanted money. 

Twenty-three respondents indicated their desire to satisfy personal desires 
of one sort or another, while the remaining majority wanted Aladdin’s lamp 
to bring back their homeland. It appears as if economic solutions proposed and 
attempted by both Presidents Eisenhower and Kennedy were bound to be fail- 
ures in the face of the Palestinians’ firm determination, as evidenced in this 
limited study. These are some of the highlights of the column marginals which 
illustrate the nature of the subjects under investigation. 


Not only men but boys as well do not live on bread alone. This is particu- 
larly revealing in view of a study of the diet of Palestinian refugees receiving 
UNRWA rations which found that the caloric value of the UN rations for 
the recipient refugees in Jordan was lower than that of the rations provided 
for the prisoners of the Nazi German concentration camps during World War 
II.” This was alleged to be largely because of the United Nations’ policy to keep 
the number of refugees constant in spite of the high birth rate among Pales- 
tinian refugees. 

Needless to say, it would have been ideal to have obtained a probability 
sample of all Palestinian students in the Middle East. However, in the kind 
of political situations under which Palestinians live today, it is impossible to 
get a random sample of the students and what we have here is perhaps the 
best possible sample one can get in the area. We have managed to obtain 
nearly all tenth graders of two different schools. Furthermore, the lack of 


7. Usama Khalidi, The Diet of Palestine Arab Refugees Receiving UNRWA Rations, Up to 31st 
May 1967, Beirut: The Institute for Palestine Studies, 1970 (second edition), 18 pp. 
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aggregate data on Palestinian students as a whole in Jordan makes it impos- 
sible to compare our sample or the universe with the whole population of 
Palestinian students. The ratio of boys to girls in the tenth grade and the ratio 
of Christians to Muslims at least indicate that our respondents represent the 
total of Palestinian students to a large extent. The nature of the sample imposes 
certain limitations upon us in analyzing the data and in making inference. The 
focus of our data analysis, hence, will center around the question of what makes 
some Palestinians politically active and join commando organizations while 
others do not. 


Our respondents as a whole willingly cooperated with our request to fill out 
the questionnaire. Some failed to respond to some questions owing to their 
unfamiliarity with questionnaires. Of course, there are always a few who just 
skip questions here and there. Some voluntarily made comments while still 
others thanked us for our interest in their problems. 


The Findings 

Major Dimensions 

As an attempt to identify and to describe major dimensions of the data, a 
factor analysis of the Palestinian student survey data was performed, by using 
portions of the data consisting of 47 variables that were amenable to multi- 
variate analyses? For those who are interested in the technical aspects of the 
analysis, Table A in the Appendix displays those loadings greater than an 
absolute value of .300. Nine factors accounting for 53.2 per cent of the vari- 
ance emerged as basic dimensions of the data. The first two dimensions are 
the most important. The first dimension may be called the “Pro-Palestinian” 
dimension, accounting for 9.9 per cent of the total variance. Variables con- 
tributing to this first dimension in the order of their importance are: “Like 
Russians,” “Like USSR government,” “Like Chinese government,” “Like Chi- 
nese,” "Like French government,” and “Like French." Variables related most 
closely to the first dimension include all those countries who are friendly to 
Palestinian revanchism. The reason for the relatively low loadings for the 
French people and their government compared with Chinese and Russians may 
be the result of the French government attitude toward Israel since the 1967 
war; it seems to have little to do with ideological differences. This suggests 
that the views held by the Palestinians could be changed and are at least in 
part influenced by the foreign policy of a government. The anti-US and Ameri- 
can feelings held by our respondents are very likely a product of the partial 
policy of the US toward the Israeli-Palestinian conflict. 


8. All those respondents with one or more N. A.’s (Not Ascertainable) were eliminated first. 
Only 77 of those who answered all 47 questions are included in this phase of the data analysis. 
MESA 1 was used to factor analyze the data. For more detail about factor analysis, see Harry H. 
Harman, Modern Factor Analysis, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1967. 
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The third factor may be termed a “foreign contact” dimension which accounts 
for 7.7 per cent of the total variance in the data. A fourth factor could be 
called “family background” pattern in the sense that all extreme variables : 
had to do with parents' background or the students' contacts with their parents, 
such as discussing Palestinian or religious problems with their parents. The 
next factor resembles the fourth factor to some extent. The fifth dimension is 
referred to as the "religion and family" factor. The table shows that the Muslim 
religion is correlated with a large number of siblings, mother's illiteracy, 
manual occupation and the number of battle deaths in the family. The sixth 
dimension will be discussed in connection with the next section of the paper, 
while the remaining factors are difficult to be named as well as not important 
enough to be discussed. 

Having described the major patterns of the data, the next section of the 
findings will focus on the primary interest of the present paper, namely to 
conceptualize the rise of Palestinian nationalism in some meaningful manner 
by using systematic analyses of the survey data. 


Commando Membership and the Political Activity Dimension 


To the question of “Are you a member of any Palestinian commando unit?” 
90 of the respondents (38 per cent) including four girls responded positively, 
while 112 said no and 12 gave no definite answers. An initial hypothesis was 
that being a commando member is part of being politically active. In other 
words, commando members must be found among politically active elements 
of the Palestinian youth. The sixth dimension in Table 1 may very well be 
referred to as the political activity factor in view of the fact that commando 
membership (—.537), political interest (—627), political aspiration 
(—.709) and sex (—.463) were found to be loading highly on this dimen- 
sion. Table B in the Appendix is constructed here to show how these variables 
loaded: extremely on the sixth factor. Boys are obviously more likely to be 
politically active and to join commando organizations. Thus, being « member 
of a commando organization must be viewed within the perspective of political 
activity in general. One does not just join a commando organization unless 
he is interested in politics or vice versa. 

The factor analysis results reported thus far deal with only 47 variables and 
77 cases or respondents since those respondents with any N. A. (not ascer- 
tainable responses) as well as those variables deemed qualitative, were elimi- 
nated from this phase of data tabulation. The next series of data analysis makes 
use of the entire sample respondents through the use of cross-tabulation 
techniques. 

Traditionally, girls, as in other Arab countries, played an insignificant rôle in 
Palestinian politics. However, the advent of the Palestinian awakening follow- 
ing the 1967 war did not pass Palestinian girls by. As evidenced in the recent _ 
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hijacking incidents of commercial airlines by Layla Khalid, Palestinian girls 
are beginning to take on active fighting rôles along with their men just as Israeli 
women do. Entries in Table 1 indicate that exactly one-half of the boy respond- 
ents are members of the commando organizations whereas four girls or eight 
per cent of the girls are. To be sure, girls are still less liable by number to 
accept new rôles as commandos. Yet, this suggests a significant change in the 
attitudes of Palestinians. 


TABLE 1 The Relationship of Sex to Commando Membership 
(Per Cent of Commando Members) 











Boys Girls Gamma 
50% (168)* 8% (52) 846 




















* Figures in parentheses indicate the number of cases. 


In order to show how commando membership relates to political interest 
and political aspiration, Tables 2 and 3 are constructed with sex held constant. 
The total number of cases will vary from what appears in one table to another 
since N. A.’s are eliminated from the percentage calculation in each table. 
Keeping in mind now that we are dealing with the entire sample again instead 
of 77 cases, we shall look at the entries in Table 2. The percentage of com- 
mando members decreases from 49 per cent for “very much” group to 27 per 
cent, 17 per cent, and finally 0 per cent for “no interest at all” group. About 
one-half or 49 per cent of those who are interested “very much” in politics are 
commando members. Twenty-seven of those who are “somewhat interested” 
in politics are commando members. The association between these variables 
seems eminent as evidenced in the high gamma value of .483. Will this asso- 
ciation hold true even if sex is kept constant? Entries in the last half of Table 2 
answer this question. Although the percentage of commandos drops down for 
girls, the original relationship remains firm. From these findings from the 
entries in Table 2, we can now conclude that commando members are more 
interested in politics than non-commando members of the same age group and 
the same school background irrespective of sex. 


9. A most useful measure of association between ordinal data is Goodman and Kruskal's coeffi- 
cient called “gamma.” It is designed to show the degree of association between ordinal scales, Perfect 
association between them is represented by either 1.00 (perfect agreement) or —1.00 (perfect * 
inversion). Consequently, the gamma coefficient of 0 denotes the lack of any association between the 
variables. The larger the gamma scores given in tables, the stronger the association between the 
variables, Chi-square test is most frequently used to test the relationship between nominal data. 
P .05 as given in Table 5 means that the chances of accepting this relationship as being true when 
it is false is less than 5 per cent, 
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TABLE 2 The Relationship Between Commando Membership and Political Interest 


(Per Cent of Commandos) 











Very Much Somewhat No Interest No Interest at all Gamma 
49% (131) 27% (63) 17% (12) 0% (2) 483 
Boys 56% (105) 39% (41) 29% ( 7) 096 (2) 391 


Girls 13% ( 24) 5% (22) 0% ( 5) 0% (0) .596 


TABLE 3 The Relationship Between Commando Membership and Political Aspiration 


(Per Cent of Commandos) 




















Involvement Indirect Involvement No Involvement Gamma 

5196 (104) 30% (74) 0% (9) .507 
Boys 58% ( 87) 42% (48) 0% (7) 437 
Girls 13% ( 16) 4% (25) 0% (2) 288 








Entries in Table 3 suggest that the relationship between commando mem- 
bership and political aspiration are about as strong as the previous case. Entries 
in the lower half of Table 2 show that the original relationship is maintained, 
when sex is held constant. Commando members have a higher political aspira- 
tion than non-members regardless of sex. 


Political Activity Dimension and Social Background Variables 


Now we know that commando membership is interrelated closely with 
political interest, political aspiration and sex. A question to be raised at this 
time is to what extent can we explain or predict this political activity dimension 
from social background variables. Canonical analysis seems uniquely suited to 
answer this question. It enables us to relate one set of variables to another set 
of variables in such a way that we can obtain the extent to which each variable 
contributes to produce the maximum correlation (canonical variate) between 
the two sets of variables.” 


Table C in the Appendix presents our canonical analysis findings in sum- 
maty form. The first canonical variate of .566 denotes that 32 per cent of vari- 
ance in either set of the variables can be predicted from the other set. In other 
words, 32 per cent of the variance in the three political activity dimension 
variables can be predicted from 10 social background variables included in the 
analysis. In examining the loadings for the highest canonical variate, we note 


10. BMD 06M was used to employ canonical analysis on our data. The data used for this analysis 
was the same as one used for factor analysis (N==77). For more detail about canonical analysis, 
see Paul E. Koons, Jr., "Canonical Analysis,” in Harold Borko, ed. Computer Applications in the 
Behavioral Sciences, Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1962, pp. 266-279. 
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that age (.291), having friends (.320), sex (.929), and siblings (.428) con- 
tributed significantly to the maximum canonical variate. For the second highest 
canonical variate, a larger number of the 4 variables contributed to produce the 
second best loaded composite, ie., age (—.357), friends (.470), religion 
(—.571), siblings (—.308), mother’s literacy (—-.373), and father’s regu- 
lar occupation (.313). Our findings, thus, suggest that approximately one-third 
of the variance in the political activity syndrome can be predicted from the 10 
social background variables chosen for this analysis. 


Political Activity Dimension and Sense of Political Efficacy Items 


How efficacious do politically active students feel in view of the kinds of 
situations they were in during the late spring and early summer of 1970? It is 
reasonable to expect that the higher the level of correlation between the index 
of political activity and that of the sense of political efficacy, the more stable 
is the political system. That is to say that one expects politically active elements 
to feel a high sense of political efficacy in a stable political system. To what 
extent do our political activity variables relate to six items on the sense of 
political efficacy scale included in our survey?" 

The result of our findings is not shown here because of a low canonical cor- 
relation we found between these two sets of variables. The maximum canonical 
vatiate was .263 indicating that only seven per cent of the variance in one set 
of the variables can be accounted for from the other set. Hence, our negative 
findings suggests that there is very little relationship between these two vari- 
ables. Those politically active Palestinians do not necessarily feel that they are 
politically efficacious. Conflicts existing between King Husayn and commando 
organizations at the time of the survey are, thus, reflected in the psychological 
perspective of these young Palestinians. It was only a few days after the first 
set of the questionnaire was administered, when King Husayn escaped another 
assassination attempt—in June 1970. 


Commando Membership and Socialization Variables 


Returning to the question of what influences some of these students to want 
to join commando organizations, several socialization variables are run against 
the commando membership variable. First of all, when one is asked to identify 
what one’s country is, one mentions one’s mother country or the place where 
one was born or grew up. Not so with refugee children who grow up without 
having a nation-state with which they can positively identify. Thus, a great 





11. Six items included are: (1) My family does not have any say about how the government is 
run, (2) Our government cares much about our feelings on important matters. (3) What the gov- 
ernment does happens regardless of what we ordinary people do. (4) Government officials care 
much about what people like my family feel. (5) I know that government officials would listen to 
people like my family if we had something important to say. (6) The government is run by a few 
big men who could not care less about ordinary people like us. 
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majority of Palestinians today identify themselves with Palestine although no 
such government exists in the eyes of outsiders. One would expect those 
who join commando organizations and are politically active to identify them- 
selves with Palestine more often than those who are not members of any 
commando organization. Forty-five per cent of those who identified themselves 
as being from Palestine or some particular Palestinian town turned out to be 
commando members while only 14 per cent of those who claimed places other 
than Palestine, such as Jordan, are commando members. Thus, it appears that 
commando members are politically more conscious of their existence as Pales- 
tinians than non-commando members of the same age group. 


TABLE4 The Relationship of Palestinian Identification to Commando Membership 




















(Per Cent of Members) 
Countries 
Palestine Palestinian Town Named Other Gamma 
45% (96) 45% (67) 14% (36) 308 








Who teaches them to be politically conscious of their existence? In the 
United States, as elsewhere, it is quite often that one learns to identify oneself 
with the existing authority in school. Are Palestinians any different from what 
is observed in other countries? One of the questions we asked in our question- 
naire was: “Suppose you have an important matter to decide. Whose advice 
do you consider most important to you? (1) Parents, (2) Teachers, (3) 
Friends.” 

Entries in Table 5 suggest that commando members are more likely to 
accept the advice of a teacher than the advice of parents or that of friends. It 
appears as though those who are more politically conscious of their existence as 
commando members are likely to look to teachers as their source of advice than 
would non-commando members. The relationship is significant at the .05 level 
as measured by the Chi-square test. However, the group as a whole definitely 
tends to prefer their parents as the most important agency of political socializa- 
tion. The original relationship is maintained even when sex is controlled (table 
not shown). 


TABLES The Relationship of Agencies of Political Socialization to 
Commando Membership 
(Per Cent of Members) 











Parents ‘Teachers Friends Chi-square test 


36% (143) 56% (41) 28% (18) df= 2, X2 = 6.652, P<.05 
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Another sociological variable to be introduced here is one’s religious affilia- 
tion. The question is whether Christians are more likely to join commando 
organizations or Muslims. Entries in Table 6 indicate clearly that Muslim 
families are likely to contain twice as many commandos as Christian families do. 
A similar relationship prevails with sex held constant (table not shown). All 
four girl commando members turned out to be Muslims. This difference may 
be related to the Muslims’ attitude toward death and particularly combat death. 
Their beliefs are such that they seem to be able to adjust to the loss of loved 
ones more easily and in a shorter time period than say Christians. Sacrifice and 
death of war heroes are glorified in the name of Allah. They firmly believe 
that they will go to heaven after death. Those who die also know that their 
families will adjust relatively easily to life without them. Christians, on the 
other hand, seem to lament the death of their loved ones much longer than 
Muslims. Since joining a commando organization involves a high degree of 
danger to one’s life, one’s view toward death might be operating to make the 
difference we have found in Table 6. 


TABLEG The Relationship of Religion to Commando Membership 




















(Per Cent of Members) 
Muslims Christians Gamma 
43% (189) 21% (29) 484 








The last variable to be related to commando membership in this section is 
the question of whether or not any member of one’s immediate family or a 
close relative was killed in any war with Israel. Our initial proposition was 
that having someone close to them killed by the Israelis would serve to stimu- 
late Palestinians to join commando organizations. And this speculation is borne 
out; as one sees, about one-half of those students who lost members of their 
immediate family or close relatives in armed conflict with Israel joined one 
commando unit or another, while only 26 per cent of those whose family mem- 
bers suffered no fatal casualty are currently members of commando organiza- 
tions. The partial relationship becomes somewhat attenuated among boys when 


TABLE7 The Relationship of Immediate Family Member or Close Relatives 
Killed in War with Israel to Commando Membership 
(Per Cent of Members) 


Yes No Gamma 
48% (116) 26% (24) 451 
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sex is held constant, although the basic original relationship remains. An 
implication of this finding is that the more Israelis kill Palestinians the more 
Palestinians will join commando organizations. And since these young Pales- 
tinians have many brothers and sisters, it appears as if we ought to expect the 
number of commando members to increase as the conflicts between the two: 
Semitic groups escalate. 


To summarize our findings in this section, we find that commando members 
are most likely to come from socio-family backgrounds characterized by the 
following: emphasis on learning to be a Palestinian, teacher as the source of 
authority, belief in the Muslim religion, and a family which has lost a member 
at the hand of Israelis. 


Concluding Remarks 


The findings presented in this paper confirm a number of speculations made 
about the Palestinians, while other findings have never been reported in the 
past. For example, Professor Peretz’ characterization of the Palestinians today 
coincides with our findings that these students no longer identify themselves 
as refugees. We found that students whose immediate family members or 
close relatives were killed by the Israelis are most likely to join commando 
organizations. 


Some of the new findings reported here include such a finding as that the 
Palestinians do not structure their attitude in bi-polar or the cold war per- 
spective.as many Americans do. The relationship between political activity and 
commando membership has been made clear in the study, also. 


The rise of commandos cannot be isolated from the awakening of the Pales- 
tinians as a group of refugees-turned-irredentists-nationalists, determined to 
regain their homeland taken away from them by wars. However, their political 
aspirations and involvement are not commensurate with the effectiveness of 
their political actions as evidenced in the result of canonical analysis reported 
in the paper. Miserable conditions under which they live and the accompanying 
frustrations of being unable to be citizens of their own country probably are 
conditions which give rise to various sorts of extreme ideology which charac- 
terize small units of commando groups in Jordan today. 


Why did the Palestinians wait for twenty years before they started to rely 
on their own strength? Michael Hudson offers modernization as an answer to 
this question. Pursuing his hypothesis further, I would posit that the Pales- 
tinians were not sufficiently aware of the importance of being on their own. 
One could not always count on others’ help to restore one’s dignity. There was 
a lack of independent spirit. And in this sense, they did not hit the bottom of 
their disappointment and despair in 1948. The situation was different in 1967, 
when they lost the war again. The Karamah attack by Israeli forces and the 
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Palestinians’ ability to resist and bring casualty to the invading force apparently 
led to the realization in the mind of many Palestinians that they could fight 
and defend what is rightly theirs. The more Palestinians are killed by the 
Israelis the more commandos there will be to fight against the Israeli forces. 
Such a proposition is not a welcome one to those who desire peaceful solu- 
tions to the Middle East problems, but such appears to be the new reality of 
the continuing struggle between the two Semite peoples. The rise of Al-Ashbal 
as an agent of political socialization, preparing the Palestinian youths to be 
tomorrow's fighters, is significant in the sense that they will be well trained 
and their number will increase as time goes on. 

The Asbbal's programs are action-oriented political indoctrination and skill- 
acquisition programs necessary to carry on guerrilla activities. The injection of 
such commando organizations as Al-Ashbal into the process of political social- 
ization among the Palestinian youth certainly will bring about changes in 
values, attitudes and skills of the Palestinians of tomorrow. Their attempts to 
politicize the youth are certainly manifested in our findings. 

Those who are politicized are commando members and vice versa. Thus, 
commando membership cannot be viewed strictly from a military viewpoint 
but rather it must be viewed within the perspective of general political activity. 
Although not presented in the present paper, our findings show that commando 
members tend to have more explicit and extreme views toward political objects. 
For example, they like and dislike Americans and Russians to a greater extent 
than non-commando students who tend to have no opinions or have lukewarm 
attitudes toward political objects. This finding coincides with findings in atti- 
tudinal studies which show that the educated and politically sophisticated tend 
to have more extreme or intense opinions than do less-educated and less- 
informed citizens.” Al-Fath officially encourages schooling and stresses the 
importance of doing well in school work. Commando membership thus may be 
composed of better educated, better informed segments of the Palestinian 
population. 

What is extraordinary about these respondents in comparison with students 
of other countries is definitely their obsession with the gaining of their nation- 
hood. Another characteristic of their political socialization is their disregard 
for material welfare over psychological satisfaction. What is new among them 
today is that they are actually doing something about their desire rather than 
sitting in camps disgruntled. In this sense, the commando group activity may 
act as a source of reducing their frustration built up for years. 

When we project our findings in terms of what might happen in the future, 
we are faced with the reality of having left the Palestinian problems too long 


12. V. O. Key, Jr., Public Opinion and American Democracy, New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1961, 
p. 225, 
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to the limited numbers of the United Nations agencies and others. The recent 
publication of Quakers’ efforts to find peaceful solutions to the Middle East 
conflicts does not provide us with any realistic hope of achieving peaceful 
settlements of the issues involved. There are a few policies which we know 
will not work. For example, economic development solutions to the Middle 
East conflict will not get us anywhere. What the Palestinians want is not 
another piece of land to settle. Rather, what they desperately desire is the 
restoration of their individual and national dignity which we cannot buy with 
dollars. The gross national product of Jordan has increased at a faster rate than 
that of Israel since its inception. Palestinians who settled in Jordan were not 
any happier because the standard of living was getting better in Jordan. Our 
empirical findings certainly attest to such a proposition. We may profit by 
exploring psychological dimensions of the Palestinian problem in the future. 
This exploratory study certainly points to the need for further studies of the 
Palestinian psychology.” 

Another dimension of the Palestinian awakening of recent years is that 
Fath and other commando movements had caught the imagination of the 
masses and particularly younger Palestinians. The acceptance of commando 
organizations is manifested in several of our findings. 

In concluding, we may point out some of the features of the political social- 
ization process taking place among the young Palestinians. First, although 
Palestinian refugees have been given legal citizenship by Jordan, they remain 
psychologically Palestinians in their identification. As stated before, the respond- 
ents and particularly commando members are obsessed by their desire to return 
home or to establish Palestine as a nation state. Joining a commando organiza- 
tion at this stage of the political socialization process suggests that a respondent's 
political orientation will be greatly affected by the commando organization as 
a key agent of political socialization. In a way, these psychologically stateless 
Palestinians seem to be raised to identify themselves with Palestine more 
strongly than other lucky citizens born in their own country. In this sense, the 
rdle Palestinian commandos are playing is to create a political culture in which 
Palestine as a state exists within the Hashimite Kingdom of Jordan. To estab- 
lish such a political culture will logically result in conflict with Jordan as it 
has done so many times. To allow a nation state to emerge within a nation 


13. This speculation is in agreement with the Quakers’ recommendation for a possible peaceful 
settlement in the area, They state that “the first step must be an effort at psychological and emotional 
disengagement.” Search for Peace in the Middle East. London: Friends Peace and International Rela- 
tions Committee, and Friends Service Council, Friends House, 1970, p. 53. For this and other 
related aspects of the refugee problem, see Yasumasa Kuroda, “Political Change and Refugees.” 
Unpublished paper delivered at the First Far East Peace Research Conference, Sophia University, 
Tokyo, 1969. , 

14. Hisham Sharabi. Palestine Guerrillas: Their Credibility and Effectiveness. Washington, D. C.: 
Georgetown University Press, 1970, p. 199. 
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state is to challenge the legitimacy of the existing régime. Political socialization 
theories or concepts thus far developed have been concerned largely with a 
system-maintenance function of political socialization and not with the question 
of a system-creating function of political socialization. Theoretical efforts to 
understand how new agents of political socialization are introduced to create 
a new political culture may profit from the present paper as well as more 
extensive studies of commando organizations as the system creating agent of 
a new political legitimacy. 


The past study of political socialization had examined various agencies of 
political socialization as an attempt to ascertain the extent to which and the 
manner by which they have affected citizens’ political orientation. To view 
the agent of political socialization as an agent of political change, however, 
led the author to think of one neglected agency of political socialization. That 
is oneself. And this appears particularly appropriate for studying political 
leaders. We cannot explain the behavior of De Gaulle, George Habash, or 
Yukio Mishima by examining the agencies of political socialization because 
they did much of their political learning on their own. These young Pales- 
tinian commandos are beginning to realize who they are and how alone they 
are in this world in their attempt to regain their homeland. Thus, perhaps, 
they should be viewed more as an active agent of their own socialization 
process? rather than to be viewed only as passive learners of a few extremists, 
since the ability to know oneself in relation to other members of a society or 
even a larger world often leads one to become conscious of one’s own act in 
one’s pursuit of goal values. Indeed, they are trying to be on their own after 
giving up all hope of getting help from outsiders to restore their lost dignity. 
Hence, future studies of the Palestinian youth may profit by viewing them as 
active agents of their own value and skill acquisition process. 


15. Here the author is in agreement with those who have refused to assume that political social- 
ization functions only as a system-maintenance agent to assure the continuing existence of a political 
system. See David Easton and Jack Dennis, Children in the Political System: Origins of Political 
Legitimacy. New York: McGraw Hill, 1969, p. 24 and p. 44 and the references therein, and Yasu- 
masa Kuroda, “Agencies of Political Socialization,” Human Organization. Vol. 24, No. 4 (Winter, 
1965), pp. 328-331. 


16. For active vs. passive approaches to the understanding of socialization, see Edward Zielger 
and Irvin L. Child, “Socialization” in Gardner Lindzey and Elliot Aronson, eds., The Handbook of 
Social Psychology. Vol. 3, 1969, pp. 468-470 and the references therein. Political scientists writing 
on political socialization have thus far paid no systematic attention to the significance of an indi- 
vidual as an active agent of his own political socialization process with the notable exception of 
Richard E. Dawson and Kenneth Prewitt, Political Socialization, Boston: Little Brown and Company, 
1969, pp. 15-25. The rest of the authors have examined all agencies of political socialization but 
self, Even Dawson and Prewitt do not go sufficiently far in asserting this point in my view. 
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TABLE B Political Involvement Pattern 











(6th Factor) 
Variable Names h2 P Loading. 
1. Commando membership 341 —537 
2. Political Interest |. 493 | —627 
3. Political Aspiration 565 109 . 
4, Sex 489 | > 7.465 


TABLE C The Relationship Between Political Activity Dimension Variables (p) 
and Social Background Variables (q) 











Canonical Variates 

Variable Names .566 455 .255 
pi Commando membership _ 811 015 704 
po Political interest .051 1.203 201 
ps Political aspiration .329 —844 .885 
qı Âge .291 —357 467 
de Have many friends 320 470 50 
qs Religion A15 -57 057 
q4 Sex .929 241 —365 
qs Length of residence in community .134 088 102 
de Number of siblings 428 —308 —067 
qy Father's literacy —030 142 —079 
: Mother's literacy .103 —737 461 

Death in family by war .162 129 A84 
2 Father's regular occupation .038 313 034 


Per cent of variance predictable 32% 21% 6% 
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Jobn Duke Anthony 


tions, the Union of Arab Amirates (UAA) was finally proclaimed 

as an independent state. Later the same day it signed a Treaty of 
Friendship with the United Kingdom to replace the treaties under which 
. Britain had exercised defense and foreign affairs responsibilities for the ami- 
rates, thereby completing one of the most carefully orchestrated of British 
withdrawals from commitments east of Suez. Within a week, two other 
important milestones were passed: the UAA became the 132nd member of 
the UN and the 18th member of the Arab League. Its entry into the latter 
organization was of special significance, marking the achievement of a long- 
standing goal: national independence for all the Arab states. 

Unlike other League members, however, the UAA is in reality not a country 
but a confederation of seven small entities, or shaykhdoms, formerly known 
as the Trucial States: Abū Dhabi (Aba Zabi), ‘Ajman, Dubayy, Fujayrah, 
Ra’s al-Khaymah, Sharjah (al-Shariqah) and Umm al-Qaywayn. The Union 
government has authority over foreign relations, defense and financial affairs, 
but domestic affairs remain largely in the hands of the individual member 
states. Although the UAA is not the first attempt at regional integration in 
the Arab world, nor probably the last, its development will undoubtedly be the 
subject of close observation for some time to come. The purpose of this article 
is to describe the structure and the political dynamics of the UAA at the end 
of its first half year with a view to assessing its prospects. 


CJ ems veu 2, 1971, after nearly four years of protracted negotia- 


Formation and Structure 

After 1968, when negotiations started among all nine Lower Gulf amirates 
(including Bahrayn and Qatar), disagreement over the form of the federation 
and the allocation of its substantive powers impeded creation of the UAA. 
An important problem was the distribution of powers between the rulers and 
the Union government. Another was how the Union should operate. Would 
there be an elected or appointed assembly? Would the assembly have consult- 
ative or legislative powers? What would be the basis of representation: wealth? 
prestige? size of territory? proportional according to population? Other ancil- 
lary issues were: How would the Union be financed? Where would the per- 
manent capital be located? How would defense and foreign affairs be 


A JOHN DUKE ANTHONY is Assistant Editor of The Middle East Journal. He spent the summer 
of 1971 in the then Trucial States gathering material used in this article. 
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controlled? What would be the division of the ministerial responsibilities 
among the amirates? In the end, Bahrayn and Qatar decided not to join the 
federation and opted for separate independent statehood in August and Sep- 
tember, 1971, respectively. | 

To a certain extent the polarization among the rulers over these issues 
reflected genuine differences of opinion, but in other ways it was the product 
of traditional rivalries along tribal and family lines. For example, the wealthy 
rulers of Bahrayn, Qatar, Abü Dhabi and Dubayy—among whom competition 
in matters of wealth and prestige is a continuing feature of Lower Gulf politics 
—each favored his own amirate as the site for the permanent federal capital. 
To the disappointment of the first two shaykhdoms, Abii Dhabi was eventually 
chosen as the temporary capital for the first seven -years, with the agreement 
that a permanent capital would be constructed on land donated by Abü Dhabi 
and Dubayy from both sides of their joint frontier at a place called al-Karamah. 

The representational problem was more difficult to resolve. Relatively popu- 
lous Bahrayn (est. pop. 220,000) obviously favored a proportional formula 
which, had it been accepted, would have given it a dominant voice in federal 
assembly and ministerial affairs. The smaller amirates, for whom the Ruler of tiny 
‘Ajman (est. pop. 4,200) was a spokesman, argued that representation should 
be equally apportioned by amirate. In part, agreement by a majority of the 
amirates with the latter position was what induced Bahrayn to go its own way. 
In the end, however, a compromise form of modified proportional representa- 
tion was written into the constitution. The distribution of seats among represen- 
tatives to the 40-member Federal National Council (FNC), or assembly, is 
Abū Dhabi and Dubayy: 8 each; Ra's al-Khaymah and Sharjah: 6 each; and 
‘Ajman, Fujayrah and Umm al-Qaywayn: 4 apiece. 

As had been anticipated, federal financial arrangements were resolved with- 
out much difficulty. Abi Dhabi and Dubayy, with estimated incomes in 1971 
of $336 million and $50.4 million respectively, agreed to absorb the major 
expenses, with the other five shaykhdoms—whose combined revenues in 1971 
were estimated at a meager $1.2 million—contributing nominal sums based 
on 4 formula proportionate to their state revenues. While this agreement 
reflected a realistic apportionment of the financial burden, it served to highlight 
the relative poverty of the five northernmost amirates and their dependence, 
particularly upon Abii Dhabi, for subsidies and other forms of support. 

The Federal Supreme Council (FSC), composed of the seven rulers, is the 
highest organ in the federation. The FSC is in some ways the successor to the 
former Trucial States Council, essentially a consultative body established by 
Britain in 1952 to facilitate the cooperation of the rulers in matters concerning 
their common interests. Ideally, the spirit of collegiality is supposed to guide 
the rulers in their secret deliberations within the council; this, however, appears 
difficult to achieve in practice in view of the dominant rôles of Shaykh Zayd 
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bin Sultän al-Nuhayän of Abū Dhabi and Shaykh Rashid bin Sa‘id al-Maktüm 
of Dubayy. These two rulers possess veto powers—a power denied the other 
rulers—and their joint assent must be reflected in the five-out-of-seven votes 
required for council decisions to carry the force of law. 

One of the most remarkable changes evolving during the negotiations 
related to the powers of the President of the Federation. Originally, in defer- 
ence to the reluctance of the ruler group to institutionalize the primacy of one of 
its members over the rest, a presidency rotating regularly among all the rulers 
was proposed. It was also envisioned that the president’s term of office would 
be two years. As to the first proposal, constitution drafters were doubtful 
whether such an arrangement would develop into the strong, centralized execu- 
tive desired, and in addition other objections were made about the term of 
office. Qatar, for example, argued that it was unrealistic to expect a ruler to 
leave the administration of his own shaykhdom in the hands of someone else 
for the duration of his two-year term in the federal capital. 

The provisional constitution finally accepted by six of the rulers at a meeting 
in Dubayy in July 1971 was therefore altered to permit a substantial concen- 
tration of authority in the presidency and between the two wealthiest shaykh- 
doms. Instead of a rotating presidency, it was agreed that Shaykh Zayd of Abii 
Dhabi would become the Union's first president, Shaykh Rashid of Dubayy 
would be the first Vice-President, both would serve for five years and would 
be eligible for reappointment to the same positions upon the terms’ expiration 
in 1976. Further to balance allocation of the presidency, as well as the foreign 
affairs and interior ministry portfolios to Abii Dhabi, Dubayy, in addition to 
the vice-presidency, was given equal voting power in the Supreme Council and 
the Federal National Council; Shaykh Rashid’s son, Maktüm, was made Prime 
Minister, another son, Hamdan, was named Deputy Premier for Industry, 
Finance and Economy, and a third son, Muhammad, was appointed to the 
important post of Minister of National Defense in the first federal cabinet. The 
concentration of political power in Abū Dhabi and Dubayy was resented by the 
rulers of some of the poorer shaykhdoms, and was one of the factors which 
caused Ra’s al-Khaymah not to join the federation until later. 

The UAA executive authority is embodied in the Prime Minister and a 
Council of Ministers, or cabinet, composed of the following portfolios: foreign 
affairs; internal affairs; finance; economy and industry; justice; education; pub- 
lic health; public works and agriculture; communication; labor and social wel- 
fare; information; and planning. In the first cabinet announced on December 
9, 1971, most of the ministers were either members of the various amirate 
ruling families or represented important interest groups allied with those fami- 
lies. Of much less significance than had once been envisaged is the Federal 
National Council (FNC), or assembly, composed of 40 delegates from the 
various amirates. With delegates nominated by the rulers for two-year terms, 
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the FNC, at its inaugural session in February 1972, elected from among the 
members its president from Dubayy and its two vice-presidents from Abū 
Dhabi. The council is required to convene in six-month sessions which are 
scheduled to begin on the third week of November of each year. Its powers are 
limited primarily to discussion and approval of the budget and draft legisla- 
tion presented by the Council of Ministers. 

In assisting the rulers during the negotiations leading to the federation, 
British advisers showed a basic concern (shared by most of the rulers) for the 
protection of British oil interests, including the uninterrupted flow of oil from 
the Gulf, continued British retention of important oil concessions in individual 
UAA states—particularly in Abü Dhabi, and also for the continuation of the 
rulers’ practice of banking their oil revenues in London and spending substan- 
tial portions of these revenues on British exports. Accordingly, to ensure such 
continuity, provisions for federal defense were elaborated with great care. A 
primary objective from the outset was to establish a suitable administrative 
framework that would allow the Trucial Oman Scouts (TOS), a British-trained 
and equipped mercenary force established in 1951, to become the nucleus of 
the Union’s armed forces. This force, suitably renamed the Union Defense Force 
(UDF), was eventually incorporated into the Union’s structure with little 
difficulty. In order to allay the fears of some rulers that the British officers might 
be withdrawn—fears that have thus far proved unfounded—provisions were 
also made to allow each of the amirates to develop its own separate forces. 

Organized into five armored car companies, and led by approximately two 
dozen British officers and a hundred British noncommissioned officers, the 1700 
strong UDE is responsible to the Federal Minister of Defense and a Higher 
Defense Council, the chairman of which is the President of the Federation, 
Shaykh Zayd. Additional members of the council are the Vice-President 
(Dubayy), the Prime Minister (Dubayy), the heads of the ministries of foreign 
affairs (Abii Dhabi), defense (Dubayy), finance (Dubayy) and interior (Aba 
Dhabi), and the commander-in-chief and chief of staff. With additional forces 
on call from the individual amirates, and particularly from the relatively pow- 
erful Abū Dhabi Defense Force, the activities of the UDF will probably be 
confined to performing police and paramilitary rôles in the course of patrolling 
village and desert regions and preventing incidents of tribal dissidence from 
escalating into intershaykhdom warfare. 


The UAA in Action 

Many critics, though impressed with various features of the governmental 
structure, doubted the UAA could actually function. They noted that attempts 
to establish federations in other parts of the world formerly under British con- 
trol—Central Africa, the West Indies, Malaysia, et 4].—had not been success- 
ful; nor, with the exception of Libya, had past Arab federations fared much 
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better. In the case of the UAA, however, several strong reasons for pes- 
simism existed, among them the fact that the attempt to establish regional inte- 
gration was to be undertaken in an area largely devoid of a tradition of regional 
cooperation. 

In the UAA’s first half year, steps toward functional integration—e.g. estab- 
lishment of a common currency, abolition of customs barriers between the 
shaykhdoms, provision for a federal adjudicatory mechanism, approval of a 
national flag and anthem, efc.—proceeded under the aegis of the various gov- 
ernment departments. It seemed logical to expect that additional major steps 
in these and related areas would be achieved very slowly and that, in any case, 
success would be difficult to measure for some time to come. At the level of 
foreign affairs and internal security, however, the situation was different and 
a degree of effective coordination was in fact achieved. In the course of dealing 
with problems in these two areas, the UAA decision-making machinery and the 
rulers’ commitment to the federal idea was put to its first and, thus far, most 
severe test. 

Immediately upon the establishment of the UAA the government was con- 
fronted with the problem of how to respond, if at all, to several territorial 
disputes involving individual UAA states and outside powers. One dispute 
centered on Iran’s claim to sovereignty over three islands at the mouth of the 
Gulf also claimed by Ra’s al-Khaymah and Sharjah; the other involved a long- 
standing boundary dispute between Abū Dhabi and Saudi Arabia. While the 
latter problem remained relatively dormant for the first half year, this was 
not the case with the islands. 

In a dramatic move on the eve of Britain’s termination of its treaties of 
protection with the amirates, Iran took control of the disputed islands: Abū 
Misa, claimed by Sharjah, and the Greater and Lesser Tunbs, claimed by Ra's 
al-Khaymah. In the case of Abū Müsä, the occupation took place according to 
an eleventh hour agreement between Iran and Sharjah. The agreement pro- 
vided, inter alia, that local revenues on the island would be divided equally 
between Sharjah and Iran, Sharjah would receive about $3.5 million annually 
in Iranian aid over the next nine years, and Iran would be permitted to estab- 
lish a military post on the island although Sharjah would retain control over 
the island’s civil affairs. 

In the case of the two Tunbs, Iran and Ra’s al-Khaymah did not sign an 
agreement and there was no compensation. The occupation took place in the 
face of armed resistance by the local Arab police and resulted in loss of life 
on both sides. While it is difficult even now to foresee the long run effects 
of this display of Iranian military might, the resentment and reaction caused in 
the short run have probably exceeded what Iran had anticipated. Iraq severed 
diplomatic relations with both Great Britain and Iran over the issue, the 
Qadhdhafi government expropriated the Libyan assets of the British Petro- 
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leum Company, the amirates experienced the worst scenes of violence and civil 
disorder since the 1967 Six Day War, the leader of Ra’s al-Khaymah became 
deeply embittered, and communal relations between Arabs and Iranians, already - 
strained through fears of Iranian expansionism, were heightened throughout 
the area. 

In its first test in crisis management the UAA was fortunately provided 
with a convenient face-saving device, however, by the timing of the occupa- 
tion which, in effect, allowed it to look the other way and take almost no action 
at all. The seizure of the Tunbs one day prior to the expiration of the treaty of 
protection meant that the legal burden of defending Ra’s al-Khaymah was upon 
the British, not the UAA. On grounds that were technically and constitutionally 
unassailable, the Union government was able to claim not only that the federa- 
tion was not in existence when the occupation took place, but also that the 
injured party, Ra’s al-Khaymah, which did not join the union until three months 
later, would have failed to qualify for federal assistance in any case. 

It was to the federation’s advantage at this point also to treat the occupation 
of Abū Misa as a non-federal affair. Shortly after the UAA was officially pro- . 
claimed, its president, Shaykh Zayd, disspelled any doubts about the new state’s 
involvement in either dispute. While condemning the forceful seizure of the 
Tunbs, Shaykh Zayd stated what was probably the desire of the majority of 
the rulers: that he hoped the UAA would be able to establish good relations 
with Iran. In limiting its response to one of rhetorical denunciation of Iran’s 
conduct in occupying the Tunbs and in bypassing the controversy over the 
unpopular deal between Iran and Sharjah, the UAA was thus able to avoid a 
military confrontation with Iran—an event for which the Union Defense Force, 
even had it been bolstered by the ADDF, was by no means prepared. 


Two months later, in a different dimension of the islands disputes, the fed- 
eral decision-making apparatus was confronted with a more difficult problem: 
the choice of deploying military force to put down a major internal security 
threat in one of the shaykhdoms or risking the possibility that an important 
UAA member might attempt to secede. The crisis arose in late January 1972 
in the course of an attempted coup in Sharjah, the background to which was 
exceedingly complicated but included widespread opposition to the manner in 
which the ruler had handled the Abū Miisa affair. Accompanied by about two 
dozen armed supporters, Shaykh Saqr bin Sultan al-Qasimi, a former ruler of 
Sharjah who had been deposed in 1965, succeeded in entering the ruler’s palace 
where the incumbent, Shaykh Khalid, and other members of the ruling family 
were caught by surprise, taken hostage and the amir reportedly made to sign 
a document agreeing to abdicate. 


In the interim, however, one of the Ruler’s brothers managed to encircle 
the palace with loyalist forces while summoning help from the federal gov- 
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ernment. The Federal Higher Council promptly decided to intervene on behalf 
of Shaykh Khalid. When the federal forces arrived, the coup makers sur- 
` rendered, but not before Shaykh Khalid and four members of his family were 
‘killed. Subsequent investigation into the affair indicated that had Shaykh Saqr 
succeeded in the coup attempt, Sharjah would not only have abrogated the 
agreement with Iran, thereby forcing a showdown with the dominant power in 
the area, but quite possibly would also have attempted to withdraw from the 
UAA to join in a smaller union with Ra's al-Khaymah which, up until that 
point, had remained outside the federation. In the event, Sharjah chose instead 
to remain in the UAA and to uphold the Abū Müsa agreement, and Ra's al- 
Khaymah asked to be admitted and was accepted as the Union's seventh mem- 
ber shortly afterward. In crushing the coup attempt the UAA was thus able to 
demonstrate its capacity successfully to survive the first major threat to its 
internal authority. 
The Individual Amirates 


Because the rulers are determined to leave unchanged the management of 
their internal affairs, the political dynamics of the UAA occur not so much 
at the level of the federal government as within and among the individual 
shaykhdoms. With poorly defined boundaries and limited experience with a 
central government, these shaykhdoms share a number of common characteris- 
tics. The leadership of every shaykhdom, for example, is based on tribal and 
family allegiance to paramount clans, which over the years have become 
equivalent to hereditary dynasties. Moreover, with the exception of Abii Dhabi 
and Dubayy, the shaykhdoms are not viable economically and have long 
been dependent on outside sources of support. 

In general, the shaykhdoms share a common history. For the 150 years 
during which Britain engaged in special treaty relationships with the rulers of 
this area, the shaykhdoms agreed not to cede parts of their territory to, or engage 
in communication with, other states without the approval of the British govern- 
ment. As a result, prior to 1971 none of the amirates had diplomatic or con- 
sular missions abroad. The special relationship also facilitated the placement 
of British advisors in key positions in the internal administration of some of 
these states. In return the rulers were supposed to receive military protection 
of their respective shaykhdoms in the case of external aggression. 

Outside Abū Dhabi and Dubayy, and to a lesser extent the capital territory 
of Sharjah, the social and economic structure of the UAA area is among the least 
developed of any in the Arab world. While the discovery of petroleum in Abii 
Dhabi and the steady income in Dubayy from trade, smuggling and oil have 
resulted in relatively high living standards, a substantial number of people in 
the poorer shaykhdoms can still be found engaged in the more arduous tasks 
of pearling, boatbuilding, fishing, seafaring and subsistence agriculture. The 
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increasing amount of economic development in the area in recent years, how- 
ever, has attracted many Baluchis, Pathans, Iranians, Pakistanis and Indians 
as well as northern Arabs in search of relatively high-paying jobs in petroleum, 
construction and related industries. As a result, the indigenous Arab inhabitants 
in Aba Dhabi and Dubayy, and allegedly also in Sharjah town, became the 
minority. 

Except in Dubayy and tiny ‘Ajman and Umm al-Qaywayn, the shaykhdoms 
are still sparsely settled. In most of them, only the capital can be considered 
a town. As a result, highly developed administrative systems have not been 
necessary; even in Abū Dhabi and Dubayy the local bureaucracies are concerned 
primarily with relations between the ruler and foreign companies operating in 
the area and the provision of little more than the most basic of services to the 
local population. 

As a group, the seven shaykhdoms lack an overall sense of brotherhood or 
common national identity. From Abü Dhabi in the southwest corner of the 
UAA to Fujayrah in the northeast, the rulers are less preoccupied with unity 
schemes than with maintaining political dominance in their respective shaykh- 
doms. Plagued collectively by a legacy of rivalries, few of these states have 
good relations with their neighbors; their good relations are usually with the 
shaykhdom immediately beyond. This leap frog pattern of inter-shaykhdom 
relations subjects the UAA to considerable internal stress not always apparent 
on the surface and does not augur well either for the long run prospects for 
UAA stability or for the security of the region as a whole. Of the seven UAA 
rulers, five came to power in a family coup. The absence of a peaceful and 
orderly means of rulership succession is a feature common to all the shaykh- 
doms, several of which are particularly vulnerable to the type of family 
squabble that displaced the rulers in Sharjah in January and in Qatar in February. 
In the case of ‘Ajman and Umm al-Qaywayn, a change in rulership may be 
expected to occur relatively soon, as the rulers in those shaykhdoms came to 
power in the late 1920s. 


Aba Dhabi 


Aba Dhabi, by far the largest UAA member in terms of territory, is also 
the richest and the strongest militarily. Since 1958, when oil was first discov- 
ered, the economy has soared to an expected $420 million in oil revenues in 
1972. Based on an estimated population of 70,000, Abü Dhabi’s inhabitants 
presently claim the highest annual per capita incomes in the world. As one 
of the two capital-surplus members in the federation, Abü Dhabi is easily the 
single largest financial contributor to the UAA. Moreover, in addition to pro- 
viding the bulk of the money for the federal budget, it has for some time 
made available additional funds on a bilateral basis to nearly all the poorer 
shaykhdoms. 
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The transformation of Abū Dhabi from the sparsely populated traditional 
tribal society of a few years ago to the beginnings of a welfare state on the 
Kuwayt pattern dates largely from the assumption of political power in 1966 
by the present ruler, Shaykh Zayd. A member of the Al Bü Falah branch of 
the Bani Yäs tribe, he is one of the more aggressive and ambitious of the seven 
UAA rulers, and although still an absolute monarch like the others, has begun 
to develop a modern administration. In 1971, he broke new ground by per- 
mitting limited political participation in the form of a consultative assembly, 
the first such assembly to be established in a UAA state. The 50 assembly 
delegates, all of whom were appointed by Shaykh Zayd personally, are mem- 
bers of important tribes or influential families. 

In recent years Shaykh Zayd has assigned high priority to the development 
of the Abü Dhabi Defense Force (ADDF). Unlike the UAA’s Union Defense 
Force (UDF), the ADDF has both naval and supersonic jet air wings. More- 
over, although a younger force than the UDF, ADDF personnel strength 
exceeds 6,000, most of whom ate mercenaries commanded by British officers 
on secondment or contract, plus a smaller number of Jordanians. The basic 
rôle of the ADDF has remained unchanged: to guard against external attacks 
and threats to Abii Dhabi's internal security while providing important backup 
support for the UDF. 

Like the other amirates, Abü Dhabi has a legacy of strained relations with 
some of its neighbors. Within the UAA, its most important rival has tradition- 
ally been its next door neighbor, Dubayy, its enemy in a war from 1946-1948. 
Although that dispute was largely over territory, the animosities between the 
two shaykhdoms have tribal overtones in that their respective ruling families 
represent splinter sections of the same Bani Yas tribe and that, prior to the 
1830s, Dubayy was under Abū Dhabi control. 

The rivalry also has personal dimensions. Shaykh Zayd, proud of his long 
years as an administrator in the desert oasis of Buraymi and of his skill in deal- . 
ing with Bedouin tribesmen, has little in common temperamentally with 
Shaykh Rashid of Dubayy, who reflects the outlook and skills of an urban 
merchant concerned essentially with port life and international commerce. As 
evidence of their continuing rivalry for prestige, Shaykh Zayd has extended aid 
to the amirates beyond Dubayy partly in a genuine attempt to promote their 
economic development and partly also to counter the influence of Shaykh 
Rashid. Conversely, the desire to avoid association with Abü Dhabi was a 
reason for Dubayy’s procrastination during the negotiations for the UAA, and 
its notable lack of enthusiasm for the federal idea. 

In addition to its problems with Dubayy, Abii Dhabi has difficulties with 
important states outside the federation. It has reasonably close ties with the 
Sultanate of Oman, but its relations with Saudi Arabia remain strained because 
of Saudi Arabia’s claims to the entire Buraymi Oasis area as well as to large 
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portions of Abü Dhabi’s western territory. This problem is an important factor 
behind Saudi Arabia’s lukewarm support thus far for Abü Dhabi’s leading rôle 
in the UAA. Here again, however, the issue in dispute is less one of territory 
than the outgrowth of a clash between the strong personalities of two men: 
Shaykh Zayd and King Faysal. 


For Zayd, Buraymi is no ordinary oasis. It is the center of Abū Dhabi’s East- 
ern Province where he spent many of his formative years and served for twenty 
years as the Abū Dhabi governor prior to becoming ruler. It is also a major 
source from which the UAA’s temporary capital in Abii Dhabi town, though 
ninety miles away, draws much of its water supply. For Faysal equally, the 
dispute over Buraymi is of special significance. To him it is an issue of pride 
and honor, a reminder of past Wabhabi glories, and, more recently, of a stun- 
ning defeat inflicted by Zayd and the British when the Trucial Oman Scouts 
drove Saudi forces from the area in 1955. Since then Buraymi has continued 
to be administered partly by Abü Dhabi and partly by the Sultanate of Oman. 
At the end of the UAA’s first half year, it seemed unlikely that Faysal would 
risk a military confrontation with Zayd, or vice versa, over the areas in dispute 
between them. Both rulers shared an overriding interest in the perpetuation of 
traditional rule in the area and in the establishment of a UAA capable of 
defending itself against external threats. In any case, with or without the 
enthusiastic support of the Saudis, as the wealthiest, strongest and most security 
conscious of the shaykhdoms, Abū Dhabi seemed destined to continue to play 
the dominant rôle in the UAA. l 


Dubayy 


In contrast to Abū Dhabi, Dubayy is distinguished principally by its develop- 
ment as the principal commercial center in the Lower Gulf during the past 
two decades. In the 1968 census of the six northern amirates, almost half the 
total estimated population of 130,000 reportedly lived in Dubayy. The majority 
of that number live on either side of the picturesque creek that runs through 
Dubayy town, where the seat of government and economic infrastructure are 
also situated, making Dubayy the UAA’s only “city state” and the most devel- 
oped of all the amirate capitals. The majority of Dubayy’s inhabitants are of 
non-Arab origins and include many Baluchis, Iranians, Pakistanis, Pathans and 
Indians. The presence of this diverse foreign community reflects in part the 
economic orientation of Dubayy, which is directed less toward UAA states 
than toward countries on the opposite side of the Gulf. 

Dubayy is in many ways a total market place, its sophisticated and cosmo- 
politan merchants more interested in trade than politics. Since the ruling 
al-Maktüm family left Abū Dhabi in the 1830s and settled in Dubayy, the 
shaykhdom has steadily acquired a reputation for its liberal economic policies. 
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The present ruler, Shaykh Rashid bin Sa'id al-Maktim—known to some as 
“The Merchant Prince" and to others as "The Fox”—is one of the most popular 
and capable of the federal rulers and remains the principal rival to Shaykh 
Zayd of Abū Dhabi for influence in amirate affairs. The economy of the 
shaykhdom as well as the politics of Shaykh Rashid are based almost entirely 
on Dubayy’s position as entrepôt, although oil has been exported in increasing 
amounts since 1969. The lively and extremely lucrative trade pattern includes 
the traditional re-export of goods to southern Iran and neighboring UAA states 
—principally Abū Dhabi; the clandestine shipment of high duty goods to Iran 
and the Indian subcontinent; and the smuggling of substantial quantities of 
gold—in 1971 reportedly more than 220 tons—into the same areas. In spite 
of increased vigilance by Iranian, Pakistani and Indian customs officials, gold 
shipped aboard dhows from Dubayy continues to find its way into these three 
countries and particularly into Pakistan and India, where the demand for the 
metal is apparently commensurate with any ability of Dubayy to supply. 

Partly because of the amirate’s economic and related ties with non-Arab 
states and the wish to avoid entanglement in the complicated tribal politics 
of the UAA interior, Shaykh Rashid and the extensive Dubayyan merchant 
community grew increasingly cool to the federal idea during the early part 
of 1971. At that time, there were persistent reports that Dubayy, like Babrayn 
—its principal rival outside the UAA area—might go it alone. Hindsight indi- 
cates that had viable alternatives existed, Dubayy would indeed have chosen to 
remain outside the Union. Pressure from its most important trading partner, 
Iran, however, is said to have been one reason for Dubayy’s procrastination, 
as Iran opposed the establishment of any federation prior to the satisfactory 
resolution of its claims to Abū Müsa and the Tunbs. However, although Iranian 
influence in Dubayy was and remains considerable, there were other factors 
involved, among them the possibility that Dubayy, with its favorable geo- 
graphic location and the commercial acumen of its traders, might be able to 
develop separately as an Arab Hong Kong. 

The Hong Kong analogy, while popular among some segments of the 
merchant community and even among advisors close to Shaykh Rashid, has 
proved to be misleading. Dubayy lacks anything comparable to Hong Kong’s 
industrial and manufacturing infrastructure, favorable export opportunities and 
sizeable tourist trade. When they finally agreed that their future seemed more 
assured inside rather than outside the federation, Dubayyans reckoned their 
position within the UAA as somewhat akin to Singapore within the Malaysian 
Federation. Dubayy’s rôle in the UAA, in this sense, constitutes a major eco- 
nomic asset—the provision of a relatively free trade zone and an important 
service station for the international maritime trade of the Gulf. More impor- 
tantly, Dubayy's membership has brought definite political assets to the UAA. 
Almost alone among the amirates, it claims good relations with all the regional 
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powers outside the federation. In view of its unique resources, Dubayy’s mem- 
bership is of vital importance if the UAA is to succeed. Its continued support 
for the federal idea, however, depends to a large extent upon a satisfactory 
sharing in practice of political authority with Abū Dhabi and, at the personal 
level, upon the establishment of a reasonably amicable working relationship 
between Shaykh Rashid and Shaykh Zayd. 


Sharjah 

Because of its territorial fragmentation (see map) Sharjah presents more 
formidable problems of administration than most of the other amirates. The 
capital is on the west side of the Masandam Peninsula while three separate 
enclaves—Dibba, Khawr Fakkän and Kalba—are located on the east side 
along the Gulf of Oman. Formerly the site of a British army and Royal Air 
Force base and the headquarters for the TOS, Sharjah is presently the com- 
mand center for the UDF. This arrangement would appear to be in the best 
interests of both the UAA and Sharjan governments because of traditional 
rivalries between Sharjah and Dubayy, and long-standing frontier disputes 
between Sharjah and Fujayrah, Umm al-Qaywayn and ‘Ajman. 

Ruled by a shaykh of the Qawasim, the leading tribe in the area, Sharjah’s 
fortunes in the past have often been closely associated with those of neighbor- 
ing Ra’s al-Khaymah, also ruled by a Qasimi shaykh, the two being cousins. 
Despite its former predominance, Sharjah has been confronted by a series of 
continuing misfortunes, beginning with the silting up of its creek (local ter- 
minology for estuary) and the resulting economic and political eclipse by 
neighboring Dubayy only ten miles away. The reluctance of the ruling Qawasim 
to acknowledge the superior position achieved by the al-Maktüm family of 
Dubayy eventually led the government to negotiate foreign financing of devel- 
opment projects. While successful completion of such projects as the “inter- 
national” airport and harbor undoubtedly gave a boost to Sharjan pride, the 
expenditures were of questionable economic value and in the final analysis 
failed to narrow the gap between Sharjah and Dubayy, especially since the 
discovery of oil in the latter. In fact the competition produced some negative 
results, namely Sharjah’s increased dependence upon the benevolence of others 
—Kuwayt, Iran, Saudi Arabia, Great Britain and, particularly, Abü Dhabi. 
Faced with the loss of British subsidies and troop expenditures at the end of 
1971, few were surprised when Shaykh Khalid signed the agreement over Aba 
Misa which included provisions for substantial annual payments by Iran to 
Sharjah. 

It is too early to predict whether Sharjah’s future under its new ruler, for- 
merly the Federal Minister of Education, will be any more promising than its 
recent past. Its resources for development, however, are not insignificant, and, 
even if oil were not discovered, would permit some optimism. They include: a 
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comparatively modern economic infrastructure in the capital territory; a modest 
agricultural and fishing potential; the oldest and most developed educational 
system among the amirates; the forthcoming annual revenue from Iran, and 
an equal share of revenues if oil is discovered off Abū Müsä. In any case, the 
ruler thus far appears to share his predecessor’s view that for Sharjah, a small 
amirate with no petroleum resources, little investment capital and perhaps 
more problems with its neighbors than any other amirate, UAA membership 
offers a protective umbrella which could enhance the shaykhdom’s security and 
stability. 


Res al-Khaymah 


The Shaykhdom of Ra’s al-Khaymah, like the other shaykhdoms on the west 
coast of the Masandam Peninsula, is situated astride a small creek. With an 
estimated population of about 28,000, the shaykhdom has a reasonably bal- 
anced economy in comparison with some of the other small states. Its agricul- 
ture is relatively well developed, its fishing resources are fairly extensive, it 
has a modern rock-crushing plant and a number of its inhabitants prosper as 
seafarers. Imminent expectations of an important petroleum discovery, how- 
ever, have thus far proved disappointing. As with Sharjah, its fellow Qasimi 
state, Ra’s al-Khaymah’s relations with some of its neighbors are strained. There 
are disagreements with the ruling family of Fujayrah and, periodically, difficul- 
ties occur with Shihüh tribesmen who inhabit the mountains of a neighboring 
enclave belonging to the Sultanate of Oman. 


The Ruler of Ra's al-Khaymah, Shaykh Saqr bin Muhammad al-Qasimi, has 
long been acknowledged as one of the most independent of all the federal 
rulers. In power since he stormed the capital fort and ousted his uncle in 1948, 
Shaykh Saqr’s politics have often been controversial. Described by some local 
British political officers as being “surly, uncooperative, and stubborn,” his sup- 
port for British policies was believed to be unpredictable at best. During the 
negotiations for the federation he is perhaps best remembered for angrily 
walking out of a meeting of Lower Gulf rulers in October 1970 over alleged 
British interference in the discussions. 


Like his cousin, who led the attempted coup in Sharjah in January 1972, 
Shaykh Saqr has for some time favored closer relations between his amirate 
and some of the Arab nationalist states, particularly Egypt arid Iraq, and, more 
recently, Libya. In the mid-1960s he supported the Arab League’s proposal 
to establish an office in Sharjah; he also favored the participation of Egypt and 
other Arab states in the development of the amirates. In those days, however, 
the Egyptian army was deeply involved in the Yemen, Cairo’s Voice of the 
Arabs radio was engaged in anti-British and anti-Iranian broadcasts and Britain 
was in the process of strengthening its base in Sharjah. The moment was thus 
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inopportune and Shaykh Saqr's attempt to lessen his dependence on the British 
came to naught. 

After the British government's withdrawal decision, Shaykh Saqr, finding 
Egypt preoccupied with domestic affairs, cast about for other supporters in his 
dispute with Iran over control of the Tunbs. Although thirteen of the Arab 
League states were unwilling to become involved in this dispute, Iraq saw a 
diplomatic opening and seized the Ra’s al-Khaymah cause. Although perhaps 
a losing cause—as Iran has subsequently given every indication of retaining 
control over the islands—both Iraq and Shaykh Saqr appear to have benefitted 
from their relationship. Iraq, for example, has been able to claim that it sup- 
ported Ra’s al-Khaymah on an issue that pitted the Gulf’s two nationalisms— 
Arab and Iranian—against one another. Shaykh Saqr, for his part, has gained 
from propaganda portraying him as a quasi-martyr for refusing to the end to 
concede the right of Iran to occupy a part of the Arab homeland. 

Although its belated entry into the UAA was a welcomed event by the 
other rulers, much of Ra’s al-Khaymah’s original resentment at the manner in 
which the UAA was structured in favor of Abi Dhabi and Dubayy has remained 
and it is difficult to predict whether its subsequent rôle in the Union govern- 
ment will be a positive one. 


The Three Smaller Amirates 


The disparities in terms of natural resources and economic development 
between Abū Dhabi, Dubayy, Sharjah and Ra’s al-Khaymah and the three 
smaller amirates—‘Ajman, Umm al-Qaywayn and Fujayrah—could hardly be 
more pronounced. With estimated populations of 4,500, 4,000 and 10,000 
respectively, these shaykhdoms are little more than "village states," their 
citizens eking out subsistence-level livings as fishermen, farmers, pearlers and 
sailors. Despite the high hopes of imminent oil discoveries entertained by the 
rulers for more than two decades, no oil has yet been found. As a result, their 
revenues—aside from local fees, annual rental payments from petroleum con- 
cessionaires and a limited amount of income from sales of colorful postage 
stamps—remain miniscule, barely adequate to provide even the most rudi- 
mentary social services for their people. 

Because each of the shaykhdoms has been and remains dependent on out- 
side financial assistance, their orientation to the UAA—whose wealthier mem- 
bers are in a position to dispense this vital economic aid—-is a positive one. 
'Thus far, the rulers have found a willing source of funds particularly in Abü 
Dhabi, upon whom all three are dependent to some degree for financial sup- 
port. Although they have little in the way of natural resources to offer the 
UAA, these shaykhdoms are nonetheless of some political importance to the 
UAA President, Shaykh Zayd, who can generally count on their votes in meet- 
ings of the Supreme and Federal Councils. Like all the others, however, these 
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three shaykhdoms have internal problems and are engaged in disputes with 
their neighbors. In this sense they constitute potential UAA trouble spots. 

Shaykh Rashid bin Humayd al-Na'imi of ‘Ajman, long embroiled in terri- 
torial disputes with Sharjah and Umm al-Qaywayn, fears his territory will 
become little more than a suburb of Sharjah. Umm al-Qaywayn’s prospects for 
raising the living standards of its inhabitants are a little brighter with reports 
of potentially rich fishing resources giving some promise for increased eco- 
nomic strength. Its oil prospects, however, are less promising today than a year 
ago, since the Sharjah-Iran agreement over Abū Müsä island in effect cancelled 
out an offshore concession dispute between Umm al-Qaywayn and Sharjah. This 
dispute is behind a growing rift between the two shaykhdoms and prompted 
a law suit by Umm al-Qaywayn against Sharjah in May 1972. Despite their 
poverty, the rulers of these two shaykhdoms are nonetheless relatively rich in 
character and reputation. The Ruler of ‘Ajman, in power since 1928, is 
regarded as the doyen of the federal rulers. Nearly a head taller in stature than 
all the other rulers, Shaykh Rashid, with his silver dagger and long white beard, 
presents a striking figure. Shaykh Ahmad bin Rashid al-Mu‘alla, the Ruler of 
Umm al-Qaywayn, is less imposing in outward manner and dress, but has 
been ruling almost as long, having come to power in 1929, at the age of 
eighteen, wpon the murder of his uncle. 

Fujayrah, the youngest of the amirates, has existed as a separate shaykhdom 
only since 1951, being previously part of Sharjah. Composed of two separate 
enclaves, it is the only amirate situated entirely on the eastern side of the 
Masandam Peninsula. Its ruler, Muhammad bin Hamad al-Sharqi, paramount 
shaykh of the Sharqiyin tribe, has the dubious distinction of reportedly being 
even poorer than the rulers of ‘Ajman and Umm al-Qaywayn. Fujayrah’s geo- 
graphic isolation is further emphasized by its ruler’s political isolation from his 
neighbors. There are mutual antipathies of long standing between the Fujayran 
ruling family and the Qàsimi dynasts in Ra's al-Khaymah and Sharjah, and 
relations with the latter state are further compounded by numerous frontier 
disputes. - 

Prospects and Problems 


Given the distinctive makeup and highly disparate stages of development 
among the seven amirates, six months of experience is perhaps too little to 
venture any major predictions of the future. Nevertheless, there is sufficient 
information to venture at least a preliminary assessment of the UAA’s pros- 
pects, both externally and internally, in the light of events during this period. 

Although there is continuing resentment against Iran over the three islands 
question, especially in Ra's al-Khaymah, and the territorial dispute between Abü 
Dhabi and Saudi Arabia still persists, the UAA faces no immediate external 
threat. Both Iran and Saudi Arabia, despite their strained relations with indi- 
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vidual UAA states, realize that a stable UAA is to their advantage. The common 
interests of these two largest Gulf powers in containing Iraq and in preventing 
the intrusion of radical movements surmount their differences. Moreover, other 
Arab states, even Iraq, appear to be too preoccupied with domestic issues and 
the Arab-Israeli problem to give a great deal of attention to the UAA beyond 
general statements of friendship. There has been some interest in the UAA by 
the Soviet Union and the People’s Republic of China, but so far, perhaps par- 
tially in deference to Saudi wishes, the Union government has been very 
cautious in its posture toward these states and has refused a Soviet request to 
open an embassy. 


The greatest threat to the continued stability of the UAA and to the systems 
of authoritarian rule in the individual amirates is probably internal security. 
At present there are no trade unions, political parties, free presses or elected 
bodies in any of the amirates through which reformist or radical demands could 
be articulated effectively; nor are organizations of these types likely to emerge 
in the foreseeable future in a milieu where political power continues to be 
wielded mainly at the top by cousins, sons, brothers and uncles of semi- 
hereditary tribal rulers. So far, the level of political dissidence in the shaykh- 
doms has been fairly low, but as oil revenues and increasing contact with the 
outside world raise expectations and demands, and as discontent with the lack 
of popular participation in the governmental process develops, the level of 
discontent is likely to rise. The astute investment of oil revenues might suc- 
ceed in controlling and diffusing this potential discontent for a while as it did 
in Kuwayt and Saudi Arabia. Thus far, radical groups—at present weak in 
numbers, poorly organized and forced to live a clandestine existence—have 
been kept at bay by the UDF and the local security forces, but if the mercenary 
troops and British officers in the UDF and local security forces were com- 
pelled to leave, the UAA would probably be confronted with a major internal 
secutity problem. 


Finally, there is the question of the rulers' desire for the survival of the 
UAA as a confederated state—its creation having been achieved through con- 
siderable bargaining among rulers, all jealous of their prerogatives. The tradi- 
tional tribal and dynastic rivalries remain strong beneath the surface, and the 
inter-relationships of the seven rulers continue to be characterized more by 
cleavage than cooperation. Also present are the family, tribal, religious and class 
structures of a region-wide society that is still primarily traditional and in the 
majority of amirates is as yet barely supportive of even the most limited adminis- 
trative machinery. Nevertheless, in spite of all these difficulties, the federation 
did come to life, and in its major tests to date it appears to have functioned 
effectively enough. Perhaps this fact bespeaks a good chance that it will 
continue. 
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Sayyid Jamal ad-Din “al-Afghani”’ 

A Political Biography 

Nikki R. Keddie 

In unscrambling some of Jamal ad-Din al-Afghánr's life (1838/39-1897), Mrs. Keddie 
shows that all previous accounts of his life rest in large part on what al-Afghàni wanted 
others to believe: little of what he said can be trusted. In this account the author goes 
back to primary sources to give us, for the first time, a clear outline of the career of this 
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DEVELOPMENTS OF THE QUARTER 


Comment and Chronology 


June 1, 1972 
RESOLUTION 


THE BOARD OF GOVERNORS OF THE 
MIDDLE EAST INSTITUTE 


RESOLVED: That this Board learns with deepest regret of the 
death on May 30, 1971, of Dr. Bayard Dodge, its much loved and 
highly respected former National Chairman and Member Emeritus. 
His many services and generosities to this Institute will be long 
remembered by us all. 


A man of many achievements and honors, Dr. Dodge’s name is above all 
associated with the private American educational effort in the Arab world. 
After reeciving degrees from Princeton University, Union Theological Seminary, 
Columbia University, Occidental College and Yale University, and having been 
on the faculty of the American University of Beirut from 1913 to 1919, he 
served as the Director of Near East Relief for Syria and Palestine during the 
years 1920 and 1921. Dr. Dodge was named President of the American 
University of Beirut in 1923 and served as President of International College. 
Upon his retirement in 1948, Dr. Dodge was named President Emeritus of 
both institutions. 


Dr. Dodge had an active career as teacher and author after his nominal 
retirement. Among his many books were 4} Azhar: A Millennium of Muslim 
Learning (1961) and Muslim Education in Medieval Times (1962), both of 
which this Institute had the privilege of bringing out. Only last year, at 83, he 
produced the masterly translation of The Fibrist of Ibn Nadim, the product 
of almost a decade of scholarly endeavor. 


It is a matter of solemn pride that Dr. Dodge’s last published work was 
written under the auspices of this Institute. As Special Editor of the May 1972 
issue of The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
I requested Dr. Dodge to write on “American Educational and Missionary 
Efforts in the Nineteenth and Early Twentieth Centuries.” This article, which 
appeared a few days before his death, was a strong affirmation of the faith 
and ideals in which he lived and died. 


PARKER T. Hart, President 
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CHRONOLOGY 


February 16, 1972 — May 15, 1972 


Arab Israeli Conflict 


1972 : 


Feb. 17: Egyptian President Anwar al-Sádat accused 
Israeli intelligence of distributing subversive leaf- 
Jets during Egyptian student demonstrations in 
January and said 2 Belgians and a Frenchman were 
arrested in the case. 

Feb. 18: Muhammad Haykal, editor of al-Abram, said 
US sponsored “proximity talks” with Israel were 
a “trap” designed to transform the conflict from an 
international crisis into a local dispute. 

Feb. 19: The Israeli government said it would “con- 
sider” requests to clear Arab dwellings and expose 
and restore fully the Western Wall of the Temple 
Mount in Jerusalem. 

UN Special Envoy Gunnar Jarring met with 
Egyptian Foreign Minister Murid Ghälib in “ex- 
ploratory" talks in Cairo. 

Feb. 20: UN Special Envoy Jarring flew to Cyprus 
from Cairo. He said his "exploratory" talks in 
Egypt were "merely to learn the latest develop- 
ments in the situation" and that they were "suc- 
cessful.” 

Feb, 21: Jarring met with the Israeli Ambassador to 
Cyprus. Israel said Jarring would soon visit Jeru- 
salem for talks. ; 

Israel conducted large scale military maneuvers 
in Sinai before hundreds of invited observers, 

Feb. 22: A West German jet airliner with 189 per- 
sons aboard was hijacked on a flight from New 
Delhi to Athens and flown to Aden, 

All 172 passengers aboard the jet hijacked to 
Aden were released after negotiations between the 
Yemeni government and the hijackers. A group 
called Organization of the Victims of Zionist Oc- 
cupation claimed responsibility for the hijacking. 

Feb. 23: Jarring met with King Husayn of Jordan in 
Amman. 

The hijackers of the German jet freed the crew 
of 14 and surrendered to Yemeni authorities. 
Feb. 24: Israeli Chief of Staff David Elazar warned 
Lebanon of possible reprisals after 2 Israelis were 

killed in an ambush near the border. 


A Lebanese spokesman said the ambushers had 
not come from Lebanon, 

Feb. 25: West German Transport Minister Georg 
Leber said his government paid $5m as ransom 
to the Popular Front for the Liberation of Pales- 
tine (PFLP) for the jet and crew hijacked to Aden. 

Jarring met with Israeli leaders in Jerusalem. 
Israeli Foreign Minister Abba Eban said Jarring 
“did not ask for any new commitments” and his 
“mission will certainly continue.” 

Israeli planes, tanks and troops drove into Leba- 
non. Israel claimed 5 Palestinian commandos were 
killed and 21 buildings destroyed. 

Lebanon said 7 commandos were killed. and 40 
or 50 buildings destroyed, 20 in the village of 
Ainata, and called for a UN Security Council 
meeting. 

Feb. 26: Israeli forces continued attacks on com- 
mando positions in southern Lebanon. 

In the UN Security Council, the USSR called 
for sanctions against Israel and said the UN should 
consider expelling Israel. 

Feb, 27: Newsweek magazine quoted Egyptian Presi- 
dent Sadat as saying the US plan for "proximity" 
talks with Israel was a “dead horse.” 

Israeli planes and troops raided commando posi- 
tions in southern Lebanon, 

Feb, 28: The Jerusalem Post reported French officials 
as saying there was no proof to support Israeli 
charges that Egyptian pilots were flying French 
Mirage jets from France to the Middle East. 

An Israeli spokesman said Israel’s forces with- 
drew from Lebanon after completing their mission 
of destroying commando camps and equipment. 
He reported that the Israelis did not encounter 
Lebanese forces and met only light resistance from 
the Palestinians. 

The UN Security Council called unanimously 
on Israel to “withdraw all its military forces from 
Lebanese territory.” An American preamble con- 
demning “all actions which have resulted in the 
loss of innocent lives” was defeated. 

Feb, 29: Lebanese troops and tanks moved into the 
Arqüb region to occupy guerrilla positions which 
had been under attack by Israel. The New York 
Times quoted a leader of al-Sa’iqah as saying the 
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commandos were ready to consider a “revision” of 
their position in Lebanon. 

Mar. 1: Israeli and Syrian planes attacked border posi- 
tions. Israel said her raids were against suspected 
commando positions after night mortar attacks 
against Israel. 

Mar. 2: Syria reported that Israeli jets were prevented 
from entering Syrian airspace over Latakia. 

Mar. 4: Israeli Defense Minister Moshe Dayan said 
the Palestinian commandos were faced with the 
problem of “to be or not to be” and that Israel 
forced a “fundamental change” in Lebanese policy 
toward the commandos whom Lebanon would soon 
restrict through control of the border area. 

Mar. 5: Cairo’s Middle East News Agency reported 
that at the request of Lebanon, a/-Fath agreed to 
suspend “temporarily” attacks against Israel “in 
order to avoid Israeli reprisals.” 

Mar 6: Beirut’s al-Nabar reported Libya concluded an 
agreement with the USSR to purchase advanced 
offensive weapons for eventual delivery to Egypt. 

Mar. 7: Lebanese Premier Sa'ib Salim reported his 
government had received another warning from 
Israel through the UN Mixed Armistice Commis- 
sion and that Lebanon might take the issue to the 
UN Security Council. 

israeli Foreign Minister Eban said a way was 
being sought to reactivate the Jatring mission but 
that the US plan seemed a more realistic approach. 
He said Jarring continued to seek an Israeli com- 
mitment to total withdrawal but that "we have 
neither accepted nor shall we accept this condi- 
tion," 

Mar. 8: Syrian President Hafiz al-As‘ad said Syria 
would accept UN Security Council Resolution No. 
242 on the condition that it means recovery of all 
Arab territory occupied in 1967 and the "reestab- 
lishment of the rights of the Palestinian people." 

Mar. 9: Israeli jets raided in Lebanon in response to 
alleged rocket attacks on Israeli territory. A Leba- 
nese spokesman said 9 buildings were destroyed 
by the planes. 

Israeli Minister of Commerce Haim Bar-Lev said 
Egypt had no missiles capable of striking popu- 
Jated centers in Israel. 

Mar. 14: The government of Jordan submitted to the 
USSR, England, France and the US a plan for a 
West Bank entity. 

Leader of the PFLP George Habash said the 
“total impotence of bourgeois Arab régimes" was 
evident in their hostility to the liberation move- 
ment and he denounced hijacking of all but 
Israeli planes. 

Mar, 15: King Husayn made public a plan to create 
a "Federated Arab Kingdom" out of 2 autonomous 
regions, the East and West Banks, with an open 
invitation for "other liberated territories" to join. 

An official Israeli spokesman said Husayn’s plan 
"negates the cause of peace," He added that there 
was no Israeli-Jordanian understanding on the plan 
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and that any talks with Jordan would have to be 
without prior conditions. 

Iraq said it would propose a plan for "unity" 
with Syria and Egypt in order to "foil conspiracies 
and abolish all defeatist plans" advanced by Jordan. 

Egypts al-Ahram said Husayn’s plan was made 
in collusion with Israel and against the Arab cause, 

Mar. 16: Sadat said Egypt was producing and on the 
way to producing “all advanced war equipment in 
our Jand.” 

Husayn said his plan for the West Bank could 
be carried out only after the Israeli occupation is 
terminated and that it was proposed in order to 
“foil the enemy’s designs” in the West Bank. 

Israeli Premier Golda Meir said: “No unilateral 
declarations or actions whatsoever will bring 
Jordan one inch nearer to peace.” 

Mar. 17: Jordanian Foreign Minister ‘Abdallah Salah 
said Jordan was not seeking a unilateral peace set- 
tlement with Israel. 

Editor of al-Ahbram Haykal said the US Central 
Intelligence Agency was behind Jordan’s West 
Bank plan. 

Mar, 18: The Presidential Council of the Federation 
of Arab Republics issued a statement saying the 
US was behind Husayn’s proposal in an attempt 
“to shatter our forces further.” 

Mar. 19: London’s Sunday Telegraph reported that 
Israel and Jordan reached an understanding to pro- 
mote tourism which would permit travelers to 
travel by bus directly from Jordan into Israel. 

Mar. 20: Chairman of the Palestine Liberation 
Organization (PLO) Yasir ‘Arafat and Iraqi lead- 
ers issued a statement that they had agreed on 
“practical steps” to combat King Husayn’s West 
Bank proposal, 

The New York Times reported “informed 
sources in Cairo” as saying the USSR agreed to 
assist Egypt in correcting deficiencies in Egyptian 
produced ground-to-ground missiles. 

Mar. 21: PLO leader ‘Arafat charged that King 
Husayn and Premier Meir met in Aqaba “recent- 
ly” and that a Jordanian officer who was present 
at the meeting had defected to Cairo. 

Mar. 22: The UN Human Rights Commission passed 
a resolution saying Israel’s actions in occupied 
Arab territory was an “affront to humanity.” 

Mar. 23: Israeli authorities arrested Hikmat Masri of 
Nablus on charges of attempting to sabotage local 
elections. 

King Husayn said there was “nothing immedi- 
ate” about his federation plan and denied that any 
agreement had been reached with Israel, 

Israel said the UN Human Rights Commission 
resolution had no “moral or juridical validity” and 
was adopted by a minority of the Commission by 
a vote of 15 to 4 with 11 abstentions and 2 
absences. 

Mar, 24: Israeli Deputy Premier Yigal Allon said 
King Husayn’s concept of a federation between 
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East and West Banks might provide a better solu- 
tion to the Palestinian problem than other frame- 
works but that Husayn’s proposal for future bor- 
ders would be unacceptable. 

Mar. 26: Israel said that army officers who had “over- 
stepped their authority” in evacuating Arabs from 
certain areas of the Sinai would be disciplined. 

Mar. 27: Israeli Minister Without Portfolio Israel 
Galili told the Knesset that the Gaza Strip would 
not again be separated from Israel and that Gaza's 
status would not be open to question after peace 
is achieved. 

Mar. 28: Elections were held for municipal offices in 
the Nablus region of the West Bank, Officials said 
85% of the electorate, or 14,000, went to the polls. 

Mar. 29: King Husayn proposed that Israel and 
Jordan share the administration of Jerusalem as an 
“open” city under a peace agreement. 

Mar. 31: Sadat said war with Israel “is inevitable” 
and Egyptian Minister of War Muhammad Sadiq 
declared: “We cannot liberate our land without a 
wat. 

Apr. 1: 'Yhe UN Relief Works Agency announced 
Norway made an "extraordinary contribution" of 
$138,000. 

Apr. 6: The Palestine National Congress opened in 
Cairo. 

Apr. 7: UN Secretary General Kurt Waldheim said 
the chances of reviving the Jarring mission “are 
not the best at present.’ 

Apr. 8: UN Secretary General Waldheim reported 
that UN Relief Works Agency programs for Pales- 
tinian refugees would have to be reduced drastic- 
ally if more funds aren’t received in 8 weeks to 
alleviate the $4.5m deficit for the fiscal year. 

Apr, 11: The Palestine National Congress ended its 
meetings in Cairo after passing a resolution call- 
ing for Arab states to blockade Jordanian exports. 

Apr. 12: Beiruts al-Nebar reported Saudi Arabia 
and Kuwayt signed agreements with Egypt to 
supply the latter with offensive weapons if a war 
begins with Israel. 

Apr, 18: It was announced in Israel that Meir would 
soon visit Rumania in connection with a new peace 
making effort. 

Apr. 19: The UN Security Council announced it 
approved a Lebanese request for more UN observ- 
ers on the border with Israel and the number 
would be increased from 7 to 21. 

Apr. 21: Mayor of Gaza Rashid Shawa called on the 
UN to “come to our rescue and protection by 
taking over the administration of our occupied 
homeland until such time as Security Council 
Resolution No. 242 can be implemented.” 

Israeli Foreign Minister Eban said Rumania had 
advised Israel that she would use her “position of 
mutual confidence” to clarify the positions of Egypt 
and Israel to each other. 

The New York Times reported “reliable 
sources" in Beirut as saying the PLO’s leader 
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"Arafat gave Lebanon assurance that guerrillas 
would not interfere with the new UN observers 
on the Lebanese-Israeli border. 

Apr. 23: Israel freed 100 prisoners in the Gaza Strip 
as part of an amnesty program, 

The Israeli Labor Party said the government had 
endorsed a plan by Israeli Defense Minister Dayan 
to permit Gaza Arabs to cross the “green line” 
into Israel during daylight hours. 

Apr. 25: Sadat said Egypt was preparing for war and 
that all Israeli occupied territory would be liber- 
ated within a year. 

Dayan said Gaza inhabitants must be treated as 
Israeli citizens and Gaza must receive full services 
as long as Gaza was under Israeli control, In a 
meeting with Dayan, Mayor Shawa asked for 
grants to improve city services but added that eco- 
nomic cooperation did not imply political aquies- 
cence, 

Apr. 27: Haykal said Egypt turned down an offer 
from Rumania to mediate in the Arab-Israeli con- 
flict. 

Sadat arrived in Moscow for talks on the Arab- 
Israeli situation. He was accompanied by the new 
Air Force Commander Husni Mubarak. 

Apr. 28: The New York Times reported that UN 
Secretary General Waldheim had suggested to 
Israel and Egypt peace talks under his chairman- 
ship. 

Sadat met with Soviet Premier Aleksei Kosygin 
and Communist Party leader Leonid Brezhnev ia 
Moscow to discuss the Arab-Israeli conflict. 

Apr. 29: Sadat left Moscow and a joint communiqué 
said “The Arab states have every reason to use 
other means” besides political ones to recover 
Arab lands and that “important appropriate meas- 
ures’ were "arranged" for "further strengthening 
of military cooperation.” 

Apr. 30: Israel began a program of permitting Gaza 
Arabs to cross into Israel. 

May 1: Sadat said he had “a guarantee that within a 
reasonable period we will have the power to liber- 
ate our land,” and said Egypt’s enemies should read 
the joint Soviet communiqué “two, three, four and 
five times.” 

The Arab Boycott of Israel Office warned the 
Vickers Company of England to cancel a contract 
to build 3 submarines for Israel or else Vickers 
would lose a $500m contract for a drydock in 
Bahrayn. 

May 2: The second phase of West Bank municipal 
elections were held. Israeli authorities reported 
large voter turnouts of 80 to 90% in the 12 par- 
ticipating towns. Shaykh Muhammad ‘Ali al-Ja‘bari 
who was unopposed in Hebron was proclaimed 
mayor. 

May 4: Jarring ended 2 days of talks at the UN on 
the possibilities for Arab-Israeli negotiations and 
then flew to Moscow to resume his duties as Swed- 
ish ambassador. 
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May 6: After meeting in Algeria for 3 days, the presi- 
dents of Egypt, Libya and Algeria issued a com- 
muniqué saying the battle against Israel “is inevit- 
able" and should be “based on co-ordinated Arab 
action.” 

May 8: Four Arabs of the Black September Organiza- 
tion hijacked a Belgian plane to Tel Aviv and 
threatened to blow it up if Israel would not release 
300 Palestinians from Israeli prisons. 

May 9; Israeli troops killed 2 hijackers and captured 
2 on the Belgian plane in Tel Aviv. 


General 
1972 


Mar. 4: A conference of 31 Foreign Ministers of 
Islamic countries ended in Jiddah after adopting 
a resolution calling on major powers to force Israel 
to withdraw from Arab territory. It was also de- 
cided to found an Islamic bank and to send dele- 
gations to Pakistan and the Philippines to mediate 
disputes involving Muslims. 

Mar. 5: Egypt, Iraq and Syria were admitted to the 
Organization of Arab Petroleum Exporting Coun- 
tries (OAPEC). The Ministerial Council of 
OAPEC also initialled an agreement to establish 
an Árab oil tanker fleet, 

Mar. 11: The Organization of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries (OPEC) met in Beirut to consider an 
offer from the Arabian American Oil Company 
(ARAMCO) for a 2095 share in the company by 
the producing countries. 

Mar. 12: The Presidents of Syria, Egypt and Libya 
took an oath of office as the Presidential Council 
of the Federation of Arab Republics (FAR). The 
first FAR. Assembly was convened in Cairo. 

OPEC accepted ARAMCO's offer for 20% par- 
ticipation in the company by Saudi Arabia, 
Kuwayt, Iraq, Iran, Abi Dhabi and Qatar. 

Mar. 20: 'Yhe Arab Socialist Action Party said its 
founder, Dr. George Habash, was expelled from 
the party for "subversive and deviationist activi- 
ties." 

Mar. 30: OPEC Secretary General Nadim Pachachi 
said OPEC had no intention of driving Western oil 
companies out or of seeking complete national- 
ization. He said he hoped the companies would 
“play” an important “though somewhat down- 
graded” rôle in the future and that OPEC's aim 
was 51% ownership. 

Apr. 7: The members of OAPEC signed an agree- 
ment to establish a tanker fleet. 

Apr. 16: Negotiations on “participation” between 
major oi] companies operating in the Persian Gulf 
region and producing countries, represented by 
Saudi Oil Minister Ahmad Zaki Yamäni, ended 
their second round in San Francisco and were 
scheduled to resume in Saudi Arabia on May 7. 

May 7: Negotiations resumed in Saudi Arabia be- 
tween oil companies and Persian Gulf producers on 
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the principle of producing countries’ participation 
in the oil industry. The chief Arab negotiator, 
Saudi Minister of Oil Yamani, said the previous 
round of talks in San Francisco was “unproduc- 
tive.” 

May 11: The Arab Boycott of Israel Office of the 
Arab League warned that British interests in the 
Arab world would be endangered by the Vickers 
Company's agreement to supply Israel with sub- 
marines. 


Afghanistan 


(See also Iraq) 


1972 

Mar. 22: Premier Abdul Zahir returned from a 1 
week visit to the USSR. 

Apr. 3: Indian Foreign Affairs Minister Swaran Singh 
left after a 3 day visit and talks on economic aid 
and cooperation. A joint communiqué said the 
number of Indian technicians would be increased 
in the fields of agriculture, industry, power, health 
and finance and that Afghanis would receive train- 
ing in India. 

Apr. 4: The People’s Republic of China signed a pro- 
tocol to increase trade. 

Apr, 15: It was announced that Minister of Educa- 
tion Enayat Seraj resigned for “health reasons.” 


Algeria 
(See also Arab-Israeli Conflict, Libya, South Yemen, 
‘Tunisia, Yemen) 
1972 


Feb. 18: The USSR signed an agreement raising the 
value of annual bilateral trade from $180m in 
1972 to $210m in 1974. 

Feb. 19: Libyan President Mu'ammar al-Qadhdhafi 
met with President Boumedienne in Oran after 
visiting Mauritania, 

Feb. 24: Boumedienne said the outstanding political 
problems with France had been solved and that 
Algeria was ready to develop economic and cul- 
tural ties with France. 

Mar. 11: Rumanian President Nicolae Ceausescu ar- 
rived for official talks with Boumedienne. 

Mar. 15: The registration of land began for the land 
reform program. 

Mar. 16: Rumanian President Ceausescu left after 
signing an agreement to loan $100m and to estab- 
lish an economic cooperation committee. 

Mar. 24: Tunisian Premier Hadi Nouira arrived for 
10 days of talks on Maghrib cooperation and Medi- 
terranean security. 

Mar, 27: President Boumedienne met with US Assist- 
ant Secretary of State David Newsom for talks on 
economic questions. 

Apr. 1; Tunisian Premier Nouira left after conclud- 
ing 2 economic agreements. A joint communiqué 
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called for the abolition of all foreign bases in the 
Mediterranean and for EEC-Maghrib cooperation. 

Apr. 7: Egyptian Foreign Minister Murad Ghälib ar- 
rived for a 5 day official visit and talks with 
Boumedienne on economic cooperation and the 
Arab-Israeli problem. 

Apr. 21: A South Yemeni delegation led by Foreign 
Minister Muhammad 'Awlaqi ended 5 days of talks 
on the situation in the Yemen region and the Per- 
sian Gulf. A communiqué said Algeria offered to 
mediate the dispute between North and South 
Yemen. ` 

Apr. 29: Mauritanian President Ould Daddah ended 
2 days of talks after a joint communiqué stressed 
the need to “speed the liberation” of the Spanish 
Sahara. 

May 8: Cuban Premier Fidel Castro arrived for an 
official 12 days visit. 

May 15: Boumedienne inaugurated a fertilizer plant 
at Annaba and the expansion of the steel complex 
at al-Hadjar. 


Cyprus 


(See also Arab-Israeli Conflict) 
1972 


Feb. 19: Defense Minister Epaminodas Komodromos 
warned that a "fratricidal war" might result from 
the dispute with Greece. 

Greek Deputy Foreign Minister Xanthopoulos- 
Palamas said Greece “adheres to the independence 
of Cyprus" and that the intercommunal talks could 
continue "after the settlement of the Czech arms 
imports issue." The New York Times reported an 

- “authoritative Greek source" as saying a Greek 
Ambassador would not return to Cyprus “until 
relations between Athens and Nicosia are cleared 
up.” 

Feb. 21: The New York Times reported “qualified 
diplomatic sources” in Greece as saying the US 
persuaded Greece not to carry out a plan to oust 
President Makarios by force in Feb. 

Mer. 2: The 3 bishops of the Holy Synod of the 
Cypriot Orthodox Church called on President 
Makarios to resign on the ground that it was a 
violation of canon law for a churchman to hold 
temporal power. 

Mar. 3: An official Greek spokesman said the govern- 
ment decided on “irrevocable insistence” on the 
Greek demands of Feb. 11 to Makarios. 

Large demonstrations were held in support of 
President Makarios in Nicosia. The rally was called 
by the Cyprus Farmers Union and supported by 
the Cyprus Trade Union Confederation. 

Mar. 4; Greek Deputy Foreign Minister Xantho- 
poulos-Palamas said Greece “disapproves of the use 
of violence” in Cyprus but “insists unshakeably” 
on the acceptance of the Greek proposals of Feb. 
11. 
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Mar. 5: Nea Proini reported George Grivas promised 
to protect the 3 orthodox bishops of the Cypriot 
Synod after demonstrations were held outside the 
Bishopric in Limassol and a guard was wounded by 
a sniper. 

Mar. 9: Bishops Anthimos and Gennadios of the 
Holy Synod said their call for Makarios’ resigna- 
tion from the Presidency had no relation to Athens. 
Anthimos said: “We believe that our Archbishop 
is bringing dishonor on the church by surrounding 
himself with armed guards and the political ten- 
sions in which he moves.” 

Mar. 11: The New York Times reported “reliable 
diplomatic sources” as saying the government had 
agreed to permit UN forces to inspect and share 
control over $2.5m worth of Czech arms imported 
secretly by the government. 

Xanthopoulos-Palamas said Greece would con- 
tinue to insist on all the terms of the Feb. 11 
diplomatic note, “Nothing more and nothing less.” 

Mar. 14: The government delivered a reply to the 
Greek proposals of Feb. 11. A Greek spokesman said 
of the reply: “At first sight it looks satisfactory.” 

Mar. 16: The New York Times reported “reliable 
sources” as saying Cyprus “virtually rejected” the 
Greek proposals of Feb. 11 and that Athens could 
exercise authority over Cyprus only if Greece 
would reactivate the struggle for enosis. 

Mar.:19: Makarios replied to the Holy Synod’s call 
for his resignation saying that his Presidency did 
not violate canon law and that his resignation 
could bring chaos. 

Mar. 20: Makarios said he had rejected the Holy 
Synod's call for his resignation from the Presidency 
but that if it persisted in the demand, "I would 
regard it as my obligation to accept it." 

Mar. 22: The New York Times reported "sources 
close to Makarios" as saying the President's reply 
to the Holy Synod was misinterpreted by the pub- 
lic and that he would not yield to a renewed de- 
mand from the Synod for his removal. The sources 
also said that a Greek note to Cyprus on Mar. 16 
called Makarios’ answer to the Greek note of Feb. 
11 "unsatisfactory' and "unconstructive." 

Mar. 27: 'The Holy Synod reiterated its demand for 
Makarios’ resignation from the Presidency and 
accused him of abandoning enosis and tolerating 
communism. 

Mar. 28: The New York Times reported Cypriot 
spokesmen as saying Greece had issued a new 
“urgent” demand that Makarios form a new gov- 
ernment composed of men “of mutual confidence” 
and that, in return, Greece would not press for 
Makarios’ removal from office. 

Mar. 30: The New York Times quoted an “authorita- 
tive” Greek government source as saying Makarios 
must cooperate with Athens or “we will act with- 
out consulting.” 

Apr. 2: Makarios said the government was willing to 
discuss Turkish Premier Nihat Erim's suggestion 
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that there should be a general disarmament on 
Cyprus. 

Apr. 16: President of the Turkish Communal Cham- 
ber Rauf Denktas proposed that security on Cyprus 
be taken over by Greece and Turkey. 

Apr. 27: Elevtheros Kosmos quoted Makarios as say- 
ing he met with Grivas “1 month ago” to discuss 
the “internal situation” and that they remained in 
communication. Makarios also said he was con- 
sidering Cabinet changes. 

May 5: Foreign Minister Spyros Kyprianou resigned 
after it was announced a new Cabinet would be 
formed. He said the reason for the change was the 
insistence of the Greek government. 


Egypt 
(See also Arab-Israeli Conflict, General, Algeria, 
Jordan, Kuwayt, Libya, Saudi Arabia, 
South Yemen, Tunisia) 


1972 

Feb. 16: President Anwar al-Sadat said he would give 
up leadership if Egypt loses confidence in him dur- 
ing the “long political and military struggle” to 
come against Israel. 

Feb, 18: The editor of al-Abrzm, Muhammad Haykal, 
reported an American woman was arrested in Sept. 
after being caught “red handed” in intelligence ac- 
tivities with the CIA against Soviet military instal- 
lations, and that she was released in Oct. The US 
State Dept. refused to comment on the report. 

The Arab Socialist Union (ASU) gave a unani- 
mous vote of confidence to Sadat. 

Soviet Defense Minister Andrei Grechko arrived 
on an official visit. 

Feb, 19: Soviet Defense Minister Grechko met with 
War Minister Muhammad Sadiq and Sadat. 

Feb. 21: Grechko left for Moscow. A joint communi- 
qué said the 2 sides “exchanged views” and dealt 
with issues of developing “Egypt’s combat capa- 
bilities.” 

Feb. 26: An Iraqi political exile, Erfan Khädir al- 
Waqdi, was wounded by 3 assassins who were later 
arrested. 

Feb, 28: The Interior Ministry reported 11 Iraqis were 
arrested for a plot to assassinate Iraqi exiles in 
Egypt who oppose the government in Baghdad. 

Feb, 29: The 4 Palestinians accused of killing Jor- 
danian Premier Wasfi al-Tall were released on bail. 

Mar, 3: Premier ‘Aziz Sidqi announced a large oil 
strike at al-Razziq was expected to produce 2 to 
3m tons per year and Egypt would become a “major 
oil producer within 4 years.” 

Mar. 5: Six of 17 Iraqis under arrest testified on TV 
that they were members of assassination squads 
sent from Baghdad to kill political exiles, 

The National Assembly elected 20 representatives 
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to the People’s Council of the Federation of Arab 
Republics. 

Mar, 17: Sadat returned from a 2 day visit to Sudan. 

Mar. 18: The government announced the lifting of 
1,531 sequestrations and promised that all seques- 
tration would end by Sept. 

Mar, 20: Presidential Adviser Mahmüd Riyäd left for 
a5 day official visit to China. 

Mar. 23: Al-Jumburiyah reported demonstrations by 
workers in Shubra al-Khaymah on Mar. 22 were 
incited by “subversive elements” and 153 persons 
were arrested. The report added that the govern- 
ment passed a decree raising minimum wages and 
reducing working time from 48 to 42 hours a week 
for workers in the private sector. 

Mar. 26: Iraqi Vice President Siddäm Husayn al- 
Takriti arrived in Cairo for talks on a plan for 
Iraqi union with Syria and Egypt. 

Mar, 28: Iraqi Vice President Takriti left after a joint 
statement said the 2 countries "agreed on the 
necessity to strengthen relations.” 

Apr. 1: Presidential Adviser Riyäd ended a 1 week 
official visit to China. 

Apr. 2: Rumanian President Nicolae Ceausescu ar- 
rived for a 5 day visit. 

Apr. 6: The government broke diplomatic relations 
with Jordan charging that King Husayn’s proposal 
for a United Arab Kingdom would open the door 
for Israel into the Arab world. Minister of Infor- 
mation ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Hatim said Husayn’s pro- 
posal was the same as that of Israeli Deputy Premier 
Yigal Allon. 

Rumanian President Ceausescu left after a 4 
day visit. À joint communiqué said a committee 
would examine the possibility of expanding eco- 
nomic cooperation and a maritime agreement was 
signed. 

Apr, 13: An agreement for financing a Suez-Mediter- 
ranean pipeline was initialled by the government 
and a consortium of European banks. 

Apr. 19: A special Parliamentary committee recom- 
mended that property sequestrated illegally during 
the regime of Jamal ‘Abd al-Nasir be returned or 
paid for. 

Apr. 23: Husni Mubärak was appointed commander 
of the air force replacing 'Ali Baghdadi. 

Apr, 25: Al-Ahram reported Iraq would give Egypt 
$5m as a contribution to the military effort against 
Israel. 

Apr. 30: Two students were killed and 50 persons 
injured during worker and student demonstrations 
in Shubra al-Khaymah. 

May 1: An Australian delegation signed an agreement 
to sell Egypt $65-75m worth of wheat, doubling the 
annual supply of Australian wheat from 500,000 
tons to 1m tons. 

May 10: Sadat returned from a tour of Libya, Tunisia 
and Algeria. 

May 14: Soviet Defense Minister Grechko arrived in 
Cairo from Syria and met with Sadar. 
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Iran 
(See also Iraq, Persian Gulf) 


1972 


Feb, 19: Premier Abbas Hoveyda presented the new 
budget to the Majlis and said the government was 
committed to massive investment in agriculture. 

Feb, 29: A bomb exploded in Tehran as 250,000 
people demonstrated in support of the government 
and against terrorist activities, 

Mar. 1: Six convicted saboteurs were executed. 

Mar. 7: West German Chancellor Willy Brandt ended 
a 3 day official visit. A joint communiqué said it 
was agteed to form a joint commission for the 
promotion of trade and economic cooperation, 

Mar. 11: Kayhan International reported that West 
Germany agreed to increase trade with Iran includ- 
ing the purchase of $200m worth of oil by 1977. 

Mar, 14: The Majlis approved the 1972/73 budget of 
$7,300m. The bill received 210 favorable votes and 
32 Mardom Party representatives abstained. 

Mar. 19: British Foreign Minister Sir Alec Douglas- 
Home left after official talks on Persian Gulf affairs 
and bilateral relations. 

Apr. 11: A large earthquake killed an estimated 4000 
persons 500 miles south of Tehran. 

Apr. 15: The government denied Iraqi charges that 
Tranian troops started the border clash on Apr. 11 
and said Iraq attacked 6 Iranian border posts with 
troops and artillery, 

Apr. 19: Four terrorists were executed after a military 
tribunal found them guilty of trying to overthrow 
the government. 

May 2: The government accused Iraq of initiating a 
3 hour gun battle on the border. 

May 6: The government announced that a complaint 
was filed at the UN charging that Iraq was the 
“main source of support and subsidy for subversive 
elements in the Middle East.” 

The government ordered military reservists in 
the western provinces called up for “fresh training” 
it was announced. 


Iraq 


(See also Arab-Israeli Conflict, General, Egypt, Iran, 
Kuwayt, Libya, Persian Gulf, South Yemen, Syria) 


1972 


Feb. 17: A government delegation led by Vice Presi- 
dent Siddim Husayn al-Takriti returned from 
Moscow. A joint communiqué said further talks 
would be held to raise relations to a higher level 
in “treaty form.” The USSR promised support for 
the Iraqi oil industry and said regular ties would 
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be established between the Soviet Communist Party 
and the Ba'th Party, 

Mar. 8: Afghani Foreign Minister Muhammad Musa 
Shafiq left after a 4 day visit and talks on improving 
bilateral relations. 

Mar. 9: Czechoslovakia signed an agreement extend- 
ing $50m in credit for capital equipment. 

Mar. 10: It was announced that an additional ID 
7.7m was allocated for development projects in the 
northern provinces. 

Mar. 19: It was announced that the Iraq, Basra and 
Mosul Petroleum Companies agreed in principle to 
20% participation by the government in the oil 
industry. 

Mar. 21: Yemeni Premier Muhsin al-‘Ayni left after 
talks explaining the tension on the border with 
South Yemen. 

Mar. 28: Takriti returned from talks in Syria and 
Egypt on a proposal for a union among the 3 to 
counter Jordan’s United Arab Kingdom plan, 

Mar. 30: Minister of Finance Amin ‘Abd al-Karim 
explained the 1972/73 budget of ID 1,233m, an 
increase of almost 20% over the previous budget. 

Apr. 6: Soviet Premier Aleksei Kosygin arrived in 
Baghdad for an official 5 day visit. 

The Basrah Petroleum Company issued a state- 
ment saying it would take legal steps to protect its 
rights regarding oil extracted for export from North 
Rumaylah by the government. 

Apr. 7: Kosygin attended ceremonies opening pro- 
duction of oilfields at North Rumaylah. 

Iraq National Oil Company announced a major 
strike south of Basra, the first by Iraqi experts. 
Apr. 9: The Soviet Union signed a 15 year treaty of 
“friendship and cooperation.” Kosygin said the 

treaty was not aimed at any other country. 

Apr. 10: Paris’ Le Figaro quoted Kurdish leader Mulla 
Mustafa Barazini as saying “things are going 
badly” between the Kurds and the government and 
“if they continue their policy, we shall be obliged 
to take up our arms and resume war.” 

Apr. 11: A Soviet naval squadron began a 5 day visit 
in the port of Umm Qasr. 

Apr. 15: The government reported that troops fought 
a 4 day battle with Iranian forces on the border at 
Khanaqin after Iranians opened fire on a police 
vehicle on April 11. 

Apr. 21: Iraqi News Agency quoted Economy Minister 
Taha Jazrawi as saying only 85% of the develop- 
ment projects scheduled for completion by April 
under the 5-year plan were completed. 

Apr. 23: À Soviet economic delegation left after sign- 
ing a protocol for Soviet aid to iron, steel, electric 
and oil development projects. 

Apr, 25: The Revolution Command Council ratified 
the 15 year friendship treaty with Russia. 

Apr. 26: Baghdad Radio’ said a complaint was sub- 
mitted to the UN warning that Iran's "repeated 
military attacks” against Iraq were a threat to peace 
in the Middle East. 
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May 14: Two communists were appointed to the 
Cabinet along with 7 other new ministers: 
Rashid Muhammad Sa'id al-Rifa't: Communica- 
tions 
‘Adnan Ayyab Sabri al-‘Izzi: Youth 
Jawad Hashim: Planning 
Hikmat al-‘Azzawi: Economy 
Hisham al-Shawi: Higher Education 
Amir ‘Abdallah: State 
Hamid 'Alwan al-Jubürt: Information 
Mukarram al-Ta'labáni: Irrigation 
Nizar al-Tabaqchali: State 


Israel 
(See also Arab-Israeli Conflict) 


1972 

Feb. 17: Ugandan President Idi Amin assured Israel 
that his country remained non-aligned despite a 
Libyan-Ugandan communiqué pledging support for 
anti-Zionist struggles. 

Feb, 18: Dock workers ended a strike after a com- 
Mission was set up to investigate grievances. 

Feb, 20; The government reported an agreement with 
Jordan to coordinate air traffic control between 
Elath Airport and a Jordanian airfield 6 miles away. 

Mar. 1: Hadassah announced a $1m grant to found 
a pharmaceutical department at the Hadassah- 
Hebrew Medical Center in Jerusalem. 

Mar, 5: Former Chief of Staff Haim Bar-Lev was 
appointed Minister of Commerce & Industry. 

Mar. 22: British Foreign Secretary Sir Alec Douglas- 
Home arrived for official talks. 

Mar, 23: Uganda ordered all Israeli military personnel 
to leave the country. 

Mar. 28: Uganda broke diplomatic relations with 
Israel and ordered remaining Israeli citizens to 
leave the country. 

Apr. 9: The Cabinet approved a $100m cut in the 
defense budget. 

Apr. 10: Foreign Minister Abba Eban said Uganda's 
severance of relations with Israel was plotted be- 
tween Libya and Uganda for which Uganda would 
receive financial payment. He said Libya’s wealth 
“creates a market for political extortion” and denied 
that Israel was engaged in any subversive activities 
in Uganda. 

Transport Minister Shimon Peres issued a back 
to work order to El Al maintenance workers after 
an 8 hour wildcat strike for higher wages began 
despite a court injunction. Peres said an isolated 
nation could not tolerate the paralysis of one of its 
few means of transportation. 

Apr. 12: Histradrut Secretary General Yitzhak Ben- 
Aharon said the El Al strike was Israel’s worst labor 
ctisis because the strikers had ignored a court 
injunction. 

The US Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
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approved a measure granting $85m to Israel for 
the settlement of Russian immigrants. 

Apr. 13: El Al workers ended their strike but said it 
would resume if their demands were not met in 
negotiations. 

Apr. 14: Rumanian First Deputy Foreign Minister 
Georgieu Mancovescu met separately with Foreign 
Minister Eban and Premier Golda Meir for a “com- 
prehensive” discussion of Middle East problems. 

Apr. 16: An official investigating committee found 
that Mordechai Friedman, manager of Netevei Neft 
Company, was not engaged in illegal activity in the 
management of Sinai oil fields. 

Apr. 20: Finance Minister Pinhas Sapir warned that 
new taxes would be imposed if “all-out” pressure 
for higher wages didn’t abate. 

Apr, 25: The US Agency for International Develop- 
ment agreed to a $50m loan for housing projects. 

Apr. 28: Mordechai Friedman resigned from Netevei 
Neft Company to avoid a “witch-hunt.” 

May 4: Premier Meir arrived in Rumania and met 
with Premier Georghe Maurer for talks on bilateral 
relations. 

May 5: Meir met with Rumanian President Ceausescu. 

May 6: Meir ended talks in Rumania after officials of 
both countries denied that Rumania had taken a 
diplomatic initiative to resolve the Arab-Israeli 
question. 

May 7: Meir returned from Rumania. 

May 14: Yitzhak Ben-Aharon resigned as Secretary 
General of Histradrut after charging the govern- 
ment with interfering in a labor dispute in the 
canning industry. 


Jordan 


(See also Arab-Israeli Conflict, Egypt, Iraq, 
Kuwayt, Pakistan, Syria) 


1972 


Feb. 22: It was announced that the Planning Council 
was preparing a large scale development of the 
Jordan valley to be completed by 1980. 

Mer. 4: King Husayn appointed his cousin Zayd bin 
Shakir Chief of Staff. 

Mar. 8: The Jerusalem Post reported that Secretary- 
General of the Jordanian National Union, Mustafa 
Dawüdin said certain Arab governments were plot- 
ting against King Husayn and that Jordan had so 
far prevented Libya from establishing a “free offi- 
cers” movement in the army. 

Mar. 26: King Husayn left for the US on the begin- 
ning of a 6 week international tour to include a 
medical check in London. 

Mar. 27: King Husayn met with President Nixon in 
‘Washington. 

Mar. 28: King Husayn was assured by President 
Nixon of continued US military and economic 
assistance. - 
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Mar. 31: The New York Times reported "knowledge- 
able sources” as saying the US would supply Jordan 
with 12 to 24 F5 jets to help “modernize” the air- 
force but that this would not alter the balance of 
power in the Middle East. 

Apr. 1: An al-Fath spokesman in Beirut said a mine 
explosion in Jordan which killed 4 persons was the 
first round of a war against King Husayn which 
was begun on Mar. 27 in retaliation for King 
Husayn’s plan for the West Bank, 

Apr. 6: The government said Jordan “regretted” the 
severance of relations by Egypt and that Egypt's 
action would only aid the enemies of the Arab 
cause. 

Apr. 8: An official spokesman said Syria began letting 
goods from Beirut cross Syrian territory to Jordan. 

Apr. 20: West Germany signed a D60m loan for a 
railway project. 

May 8: The Trans Arabian Pipeline (Tapline) was 
sabotaged by a bomb, Officials said it would be 
repaired in several days. 

May 10: The dinar was devalued by 8.49%. 

May 13: King Husayn inaugurated a new international 
airport at Aqaba. 


Kuwayt 


1972 

Feb. 16: Lebanese President Sulayman Franjiyyah left 
after a 3 day visit and it was announced that the 
2 countries would conclude a trade agreement. 

Mar, 9: Egyptian President Anwar al-Sadat left after 
talks with Ruler Shaykh Sabah al-Salim al-Sabah. 

Mar. 10: Middle East Economic Digest reported that 
the National Assembly annulled an article in the 
Publications Law which permitted the government 
to suspend 2 newspaper without a court decision. 

Mar. 11: The National Assembly called for coopera- 
tion with Iraq on the use of the Shatt al-‘Arab 
waters, 

Mar. 14: Minister of Finance ‘Abd al-Rahm4n al-Atiqi 
said the Kuwayt Oil Company agreed to 20% par- 
ticipation by Kuwayt in the company. 

Mar. 19: The government imposed a ceiling on the 
prices of all foodstuffs. 

Mar, 22: Yemeni Premier Muhsin al-‘Ayni arrived 
for talks on the border tension with South Yemen. 

Apr, 14: Middle East Economic Digest reported that 
the government ordered Kuwayt Oil Company to 
limit production in 1972 to equal that of 1971. 

Apr. 17: Al-Siyäseh quoted Saudi Defense Minister 
Sultän ‘Abd al-‘Aziz as saying the Saudis would 
“respond to any request that the Kuwayt army 
would make to us at any time.” 

Apr. 21: Syrian President Hafiz al-As‘ad ended a 4 
day official visit. 

Apr. 23: Iraq News Agency reported that 8 members 
of the Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine 
were deported from Kuwayt in connection with the 
bombing in March of a Jordanian embassy car. 
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May 3: Iraqi Foreign Minister Murtadä al-Hadithi 
ended an official visit, A joint communiqué de- 
nounced Iran’s occupation of 3 Persian Gulf islands 
in Nov. 1971. 


Lebanon 


(See also Arab-Israeli Conflict, Kuwayt) 


1972 

Mar. 4: Former Syrian Deputy Premier Muhammad 
‘Umran was assassinated at his home in Tripoli. 

Mar. 13: Foreign Minister Khalil Abū Hamad re- 
turned from Morocco after signing an agreement 
for cooperation in industry, agriculture and tourism. 

Mar. 20: The following Cabinet appointments were 
announced: 

Salah Salman: Health 
Fü'ad Näfa': Agriculture 
Kamal Khiri: General Planning 

Mar. 27: Yemeni Premier Muhsin al-‘Ayni arrived 
for talks on the border problem with South Yemen. 

Mar. 30: The government announced that diplomatic 
relations would be resumed with West Germany. 

Apr. 7: Yugoslav Foreign Minister Mirko Tepavac 
ended 3 days of official talks. 

Apr. 9: Police said 4 bombs exploded in Beirut in 
connection with the election campaigning. 

Apr. 16: The first of 3 stages of the Parliamentary 
election was held in Beirut and northern areas. 
Premier Sa'ib Salam was reelected. 

Apr. 23: The second stage of the general elections 
was held. 

Apr. 26: Students at Lebanese University ended a 50 
day strike. 

Apr, 30: The third and final stage of the general 
elections was held. 

May 2: Martial law was declared in parts of Mount 
Lebanon after 3 policemen were killed in an 
ambush, 

May 3: Premier Salam extended martial law to in- 
clude the entire country and authorized troops to 
shoot armed civilians on sight. 

May 10; Premier Salam resigned. 

May 12: Kamal As‘ad was reelected Speaker of Parlia- 
ment, 


Libya 


(See also Arab-Israeli Conflict, General, Algeria, 
Israel, Pakistan) 


1972 

Feb. 18: Premier Mu'ammar al-Qadhdhäfi left Mauri- 
tania after a 3 day visit during which he called for 
a union of Arab states from the Atlantic to the 
Gulf and praised Mauritania for its efforts to liber- 
ate the Spanish Sahara, A joint communiqué said 
committees would be formed "to coordinate coop- 
eration" between the 2 countries. 
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Feb. 19: Premier Qadhdhäfi met in Algeria with 
President Houari Boumedienne and then returned 
to Libya. 

Feb. 21: Deputy Premier ‘Abd al-Saläm Jallüd flew 
to Cairo for brief talks before flying on to the 
Soviet Union. 

Feb. 23: Deputy Premier Jallüd arrived in Moscow 
with a 25-man delegation for talks on political, 
economic and technical cooperation. 

Feb. 24: An official spokesman expressed "concern" 
that Iraq was about to conclude a friendship treaty 
with the USSR in the tradition “which sister Arab 
countries have started following.” 

Feb. 26: Revolution Command Council (RCC) mem- 
ber Kuwayldi Hamidi completed talks in Uganda 
after a joint communiqué said agreement was 
reached to expand economic relations and for Libya 
to give “every assistance” to the Ugandan army. 

Mar, 2: A trial of 29 newspaper owners and editors 
ended after former Information Minister Ahmad 
Salah al-Hüpi was sentenced to 3 years in prison, 
21 others were fined and 7 acquitted. Ten papers 
had their licenses suspended leaving only 1 daily, 
al-Rayid, in publication. 

Mar. 4: The USSR announced agreement to cooperate 
“in prospecting, extracting and refining oil, in de- 
veloping power generation and other branches of 
Libya’s economy... .” 

May 6: Elections were held for 20 representatives to 
the People’s Council of the Federation of Arab 
Republics. 

Mar. 14: Jallüd returned from talks in the USSR, 
Rumania and Bulgaria. 

Mar, 22: Spanish Foreign Minister Lopez Bravo ended 
2 days of talks. A joint communiqué said the 2 
countries would begin immediate negotiations on 
a mutual cooperation treaty. 

Mar. 24: Middle East Economic Digest reported 
Minister of Petroleum ‘Izz al-Din Mabrük as say- 
ing a 20% Libyan participation in foreign oil 
companies as offered in Iraq, Kuwayt and Saudi 
Arabia would not satisfy Libya. 

Mar, 28; Qadhdhafi opened the first meeting of the 
Libyan Arab Socialist Union. 

Apr. 1: The 1972/73 budget, 15% higher than the 
1971/72, went into effect. 

Apr. 9: Libyan Radio said the new Soviet-Iraqi treaty 
was a violation of the Arab League Charter and a 
throwback to the days of the Baghdad Pact. 

Apr, 12: A law was announced banning labor strikes 
and permitting the government to draft labor into 
employment “which is in the public interest.” 

Apr. 19: Ugandan President Idi Amin said Libya 
agreed to train Ugandan airforce pilots and to equip 
and maintain 2-100 bed hospitals in Uganda. 

Apr. 21: A South Yemeni delegation arrived to ex- 
plain the dispute between North and South Yemen. 

May 3: Tripoli Radio reported agreement was reached 
with the oil companies for an 8.49% increase in 
posted prices of crude oil to compensate for the 
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devaluation of the dollar. 

May 8: Egyptian President Anwar al-Sadat arrived for 
talks with Qadhdhäfi. 

May 13: Libyan News Agency reported that the USSR 
agreed to buy crude oil from the Sarir field. 


Morocco 


(See also Lebanon, Tunisia) 


1972 


Feb, 17: King Hasan announced there would be a 
referendum on Constitutional changes on Mar. 1. 
He said he would retain the powers of “arbitra- 
tion,” to name a government and to dissolve Par- 
liament, but that 2/3 of the new Parliament would 
be elected by universal suffrage. 

Feb, 18: A joint statement by the Istiqlal Party and 
the National Union of Democratic Forces (UNDF) 
said the new Constitution announced by King 
Hasan had “positive elements” but was still “in- 
adequate” and expressed “astonishment” that Hasan 
would announce a referendum while the talks with 
the opposition were still going on. 

Feb. 22: The Istiqlal Party and UNDF said they 
would not participate in the referendum because 
“false elections” would not reflect the will of the 
people. 

Feb. 23: The prosecution demanded death penalties 
for 26 of the 1,081 military personnel on trial for 
the attempted cozp of July 1971. 

Feb. 29: Of the 1,081 military personnel on trial for 
the coup attempt of July 1971, 1,008 were ac- 
quitted, 72 received prison terms and 1 was sen- 
tenced to death. 

Mar. 1: À referendum was held on a new Constitu- 
tion. 

Mar, 2: Official returns were announced showing that 
98.7% of the 4.5m voters approved the new 
Constitution. 

The US agreed to supply an additional 100,000 
metric tons of wheat under PL 480 by June 30, 
1972. 

Mar. 3: King Hasan announced that a new govern- 
ment would be formed to supervise national 
elections. 

Mar. 5: UNDF leader Abdel Rahim Bouabib said all 
ties between the opposition and the palace were 
not broken despite the referendum and the opposi- 
tion would participate in the new government if 
there were "formal guarantees" that the elections 
would be "free." 

Apr. 4: King Hasan asked Premier Karim Lamrani 
to form a new government and prepare for Parlia- 
mentary elections in the summer. 

Apr, 5: It was announced that the new Cabinet would 
not include members of the Istiglal Party or the 
UNDF. 

Apr. 12: À new Cabinet was formed: 

Karim Lamrani: Premzer 
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Muhammad Bahnini: Deputy Premier 
Muhammad Oufkir: Defense 
Muhammad Benhima: Interior 
Abdel Latif Filali: Foreign 
Ahmad Bargash: Wagf & Islamic Affairs 
Haddou Shiguer: Primary Education 
Driss Ben Omar Alami: PIT 
Ahmad Majid Ben Jalloun: Administrative 
Affairs 
Maati Jorio: Agriculture 
Mustafa Fares: Finance 
Habib al-Fihri: Culture & Education 
Abd al-Aziz Ben Jalloun: Trade & Industry 
Abd al-Latif Ghissassi: Public Works 
Hasan Zamouri: Housing & Urban Affairs 
Arsalan Jadidi: Labor, Social Affairs & Youth 
Abdel Qadir Sahrawi: Information 
Abdel Rahman Touhami: Public Health 
Abdel Rahman al-Kouken: Tourism 
Apr. 19: The US agreed to a loan of $10m for pur- 
chase of US goods. 
May 12: King Hasan inaugurated the Mansur Eddabi 
dam at Ouarzazate. 


Pakistan 


1972 


Feb, 16: The New York Times reported that the 
number of refugees created by the war with India 
and living in West Pakistan was estimated to be 
1.5m. 

Feb. 19: The government postponed local elections 
scheduled for Mar. 15. 

India informed UN Secretary General Kurt 
Waldheim that she was ready for direct talks with 
Pakistan “at any time, at any level and without 
preconditions.” 

Feb, 20: The government called India’s terms for the 
return of Pakistani soldiers, which included the 
recognition of Bangla Desh, “unacceptable.” 

Feb, 22: President Zulfikar Ali Bhutto said India’s 
offer to talk without preconditions was the “bright- 
est thing in the past 2 months” and that he would 
reply soon. 

Feb, 24: The government asked India for a clarifica- 
tion of an offer for talks received through the good 
offices of a 3rd government. 

Feb, 25: Police in Lahore joined a wave of police 
strikes and 1 man was killed in demonstrations in 
the city. 

India denied reports that her offer for talks had 
contained preconditions. Premier Indira Gandhi 
said such reports were a “smokescreen” and that 
“there are absolutely no preconditions.” 

Seventeen wounded Indian prisoners were ex- 
changed for 27 Pakistanis. 

Feb. 26: The New York Times reported Pathan de- 
mands for secession or autonomy were growing. 

Feb, 27: Demonstrations by Pathans were held in 
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Peshawar in support of the National Awami Party's 
demands for an end to martial law and greater 
autonomy for the provinces. 

Mar. 1: President Bhutto announced a land reform 
program involving over 1m acres that would break 
the "curse of feudalism.” 

Indian Premier Gandhi offered a "no war" treaty 
to settle “all outstanding disputes” between the 
2 countries, 

Mar, 3: Air commander Abdul Rahim Khan and 
Commander in Chief Gul Hasan Khan were re- 
moved from their posts. Bhutto appointed General 
Tikka Khan Chief of Staff and said the 2 men he 
dismissed had “Bonaparte tendencies.” 

Bhutto met with the leader of the National 
Awami Party, Abdul Wali Khan. 

Mar. 5: Bhutto returned 200 passports of prominent 
businessmen confiscated in Dec. 1971. 

Mar. 6: Bhutto announced an agreement with Na- 
tional Awami Party leader Wali Khan to convene 
provincial assemblies on April 21 and to lift martial 
law on Aug. 14. Bhutto said the agreement “averted 
a confrontation that would have been disastrous to 
the nation.” 

Mar. 11: Bhutto appointed Abdul Gul Hasan Am- 
bassador to Switzerland and Abdul Rahim Khan 
Ambassador to Spain. 

Mar. 12: The Indian army completed its withdrawal 
from Bangla Desh. 

Mar. 13: The government announced that diplomatic 
relations, broken off when Yugoslavia recognized 
Bangla Desh, would be resumed. 

Mar. 14: The government approved plans for a $36m 
foundry to be built near Taxila with the $12m 
foreign exchange cost being paid for by China, 

Mar. 16: President Bhutto flew to Moscow for talks 
on improving bilateral relations. 

Mar. 17: India said all Pakistani military prisoners 
against whom Bangla Desh had prima facie evi- 
dence of war crimes would be turned over to 
Bangla Desh for trial. 

Mar, 18: Bhutto left Moscow after a joint communi- 
qué said trade relations and aid agreements would 
be restored. 

The US signed an agreement granting $30m 
worth of foodstuffs under the PL 480 plan. 

India and Bangla Desh warned that talks would 
not begin on the return of 90,000 Pakistani pris- 
oners until Pakistan recognizes Bangla Desh. 

Mar. 19: The government nationalized all life insur- 
ance companies. 

Mar. 20: British Foreign Secretary Sir Alec Douglas. 
Home met with Bhutto to discuss the dispute with. 
India. 

Mar. 25: Bhutto said a trip to India in the immediate 
future was "ruled out" by Indian preconditions for 
talks and blackmail by India with Pakistan; 
prisonets. 

Mar. 28: Military officials said Jordan and Libya sem 
American built jets to Pakistan during the war witt 
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India. 

Mar. 29: The government of Bangla Desh said it 
would put on trial for war crimes 1,100 Pakistani 
military prisoners. 

Mar. 30: The New York Times reported “Western 
diplomatic sources” as saying Russian jets were 
transferred from Egypt to India during the war 
with India in Dec, 1971. 

Apr. 6: India reported more than 70 border "inci- 
dents” in the Kashmir region since the ceasefire 
of Dec. 1971. 

It was announced that Bhutto received a letter 
from Indian Premier Indira Gandhi proposing un- 
conditional negotiations. Foreign Minister Iftikhar 
Ali said he expected Pakistan's response would be 
"favourable." 

Apr, 8: The US agreed to provide an additional 
200,000 tons of wheat worth $11.9m. 

Apr. 12: Bhutto said he had accepted India's proposals 
for a summit conference and that meetings could 
begin by the end of April. 

Apr, 14: Bhutto told the opening session of the new 
National Assembly that martial law would be lifted 
on Ápr. 21 providing the Assembly would ratify 
the new Constitution. He also revealed that the 
country's foreign debt was $3,300m. 

Apr. 15: An interim Constitution was submitted to 
the National Assembly. 

Apr. 17: The National Assembly gave Bhutto a vote 
of confidence and approved an interim Constitution 
granting Bhutto the authority to rule until Aug. 
1973, by which time a permanent Constitution 
would be put into effect, 

Apr. 18: The US State Department acknowledged 
that Jordan had sent 10 American made jets and 
Libya had sent 3 to Pakistan, during the war with 
India, in violation of the US Foreign Assistance 
Act. The statement denied that the US had author- 
ized the transfer. 

Apr. 20: The Supreme Court ruled that the régime 
of General Yahya Khan was illegal and ordered 
the release of Altaf Gauhar, editor of Dawn, who 
was arrested under martial law. 

Apr, 21: Martial law was ended and Bhutto sworn in 
as President. 

Apr. 23: Bhutto said Pakistan was ready to renew 
diplomatic relations with India and would not "rule 
out" the participation of Bangla Desh Premier 
Mujib al-Rahman at future peace talks. 

The government announced that a state of emer- 
gency still existed in the country. 

Apr. 25: Leader of the National Awami Party Wali 
Khan accused the government of "going back to 
martial law by the back door" of a "state of emer- 
gency" under which civil rights remain suspended. 

Apr. 26: Peace talks with India began in Muree. The 
delegations were headed by Durga Prasad Dhar of 
India and Aziz Ahmed of Pakistan. 

Apr, 28: Bhutto met with Indian envoy Durga Prasad 
Dhar in "fruitful" discussions. 
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Apr. 30: An agenda for peace talks with India was 
agreed on. 

Apr. 5: India and Pakistan accused each other of 
"serious" ceasefire violations in Kashmir. 

May 6: À truce was agreed on with India after a day 
of fighting in Kashmir. 

May 8: India repatriated 37 wounded Pakistani 
soldiers. 

May 13: Bhutto said he proposed to India that he 
meet with Gandhi in June. 

China signed an agreement to exchange $320,000 

worth of goods in 1972/73 via the ancient Silk 
Route. 


Persian Gulf 


(See also South Yemen, Sudan) 


1972 

Feb. 19: The following appointments to the Cabinet 
of the Union of Arab Amirates (UAA) were 
announced: 

‘Abdallah bin Hammid al-Qasimi: Electricity 

Sa‘id bin ‘Abdallah bin Salman: Housing 

‘Abd al-Malik al-Qasimi: Supreme Federation 

Council Affairs 

Ahmad bin Sultan al-Qasimi: Justice 

‘Abdallah bin ‘Umrän Kurayyim: Education 

Feb. 22: The ruler of Qatar, Shaykh Ahmad bin ‘Ali 
al-Thanï, was deposed in a bloodless coup by his 
cousin Shaykh Khalifah bin Hamad al-Thani. 

The new ruler promised to modernize adminis- 
tration, cut consumer prices and raise civil service 
and military salaries by 20%. He also dismissed 
the British born commanders of the army and 
police, Colonel Ron Cochrane and R. G. Lock. 

Feb, 25: Middle East Economic Digest reported 
Bahrayn police seized 10 suitcases of arms being 
brought into the country by an Iraqi diplomat as 
part of the diplomatic mail. 

Mar. 13: Riots broke out in Bahrayn among striking 
airport and shipyard workers protesting inflation 
and the hiring of foreign workers. The government 
appointed a committee to meet with labor leaders 
and charged that “foreign elements” encouraged the 
rioting. 

Mar. 15: A Danish airliner with 112 aboard crashed 
in Dubai with no survivors. 

Mar. 19: The government of Bahrayn reached agree- 
ment with striking hospital workers and said 
progress was being made with other labor groups. 

Apr. 14: Middle East Economic Digest reported that 
Qatar’s government would limit the prices and 
profit margins on 10 basic consumer goods includ- 
ing rice, sugar, flour, meat and coffee. 

Apr. 18: Kuwayt's al-Siyasah reported 3 new Cabinet 
appointments in Qatar: 

‘Abd al-Aziz ibn Khalifah al-Thani: Finance 

and Petroleum 

Khalid ibn Hamad al-Thani: Interior 

Ahmad ibn Khalifah al-Thani: Public Health 
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Apr. 21: Middle East Economic Digest reported 
French Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs Jean 
de Lipkowski as saying France “seeks stronger links 
with the Gulf and could contribute to economic 
development.” He said embassies would soon be 
opened in Bahrayn, Qatar and the UAA. 

Apr. 23: Sudanese President Ja‘far al-Numayri arrived 
in Abü Dhabi for a 5 day official visit and talks 
with the government of the UAA. 

Apr. 28: Numayri flew to Qatar for 2 days of talks. 

May 3: Iraqi Foreign Minister Murtada al-Hadithi 
arrived in Bahrayn for official talks on the Gulf 
situation. 

May 7: An Omani spokesman said Omani planes 
bombed South Yemeni gun installations in re- 
sponse to an artillery barrage which killed 5 Omani 
soldiers at Habrut on May 5. 

May 8: Iraqi Foreign Minister al-Hadithi ended talks 
with the government of the UAA, A joint com- 
muniqué said the 3 Gulf islands occupied by Iran 
were Arab despite Iranian occupation. 


Saudi Arabia 


(See also General, Kuwayt) 


1972 

Feb. 25: Middle East Economic Digest reported that 
King Faysal warned the Arabian American Oil Com- 
pany (ARAMCO) to agree to Saudi participation 
in the company to avoid compelling “us to take 
measures to implement participation.” 

Mar. 8: Egyptian President Anwar al-Sadat met with 
King Faysal in Jiddah. 

Mar. 11: ARAMCO told Saudi Arabia that it accepted 
in principle the demand for 20% participation by 
the government in the company. 

OPEC accepted ARAMCO’s offer for 20% par- 
ticipation in the company by Saudi Arabia, Kuwayt, 
Iraq, Iran, Abü Dhabi and Qatar. 

Mar. 20: Negotiations began with ARAMCO on the 
terms of the 20% participation, 

Apr. 3: Sudanese President Ja‘far al-Numayri arrived 
from Qatar for a 5 day visit. 

Apr. 7: A Syrian delegation led by Mustafa Hallaj 
left after signing trade and economic cooperation 
agreements. 

Apr. 9: The first cultural cooperation agreement with 
Egypt was signed. 

Apr. 30: Sudanese President Numayri arrived for talks 
with Faysal. 

May 4: Numayri departed after talks with King 
Faysal on the “Arab situation and bilateral rela- 
tions.” 


South Yemen 


(See also Arab-Israeli Conflict, Algeria, Kuwayt, 
Lebanon, Libya, Persian Gulf, Tunisia, Yemen) 
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Feb, 16: The following Cabinet appointments were 
announced: 

‘Abd al-‘Aziz ‘Abd al-Wali Nashir: Ministerial 
Affairs 

Fadl Muhsin ‘Abdallah: Finance 

Ahmad ‘Abdallah ‘Abd al-Ilah: Education 

‘Abdallah ‘Abd al-Razzäq Badhib: Culture and 
Tourism 

Feb, 22: Iraqi News Agency reported an attack of 
2000 “mercenaries” from across the Saudi border 
was repulsed with 65 dead. 

Feb, 27: Information Minister ‘Abdallah Khamri dis- 
played to reporters American weapons captured in 
a recent battle. He said fighting with “mercenaries” 
had “increased sharply since October” and that 
American personnel were directing the operations 
although they were not crossing the borders into 
South Yemen. 

Mar.. 6: The 5th Congress of the National Liberation 
Front ended 4 days of meetings. 

Mar. 10: Middle East Economic Digest reported all 
soft drink companies, including Pepsi Cola and 
Coca Cola, were nationalized and compensation 
would be paid. 

Mar. 20: The Saudi News Agency reported that 40 
exiled leaders were invited to a “peace conference” 
and then executed. 

Apr. 3: The government proposed a plan for easing 
the border tension with North Yemen which would 
include a mutual troop withdrawal from the border. 

Apr. 8: Algerian Minister of Industry Belaid Abddes- 
salam left after talks on petroleum cooperation. 

Apr. 16: A delegation including the Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs, Finance, Industry and Culture re- 
turned from a 10 day visit to Iraq. 

Apr, 27: The Soviet Union signed a scientific coopera- 
tion agreement providing scholarships for Yemeni 
students. 

May 2: The government denied reports that there 
were any Soviet bases in the country. 

May 11: The government accused Oman, supported 
by British air and naval forces, of attacking border 
positions. Britain denied the charge. 

Britain denied charges by the government that 
British forces were aiding conservative Arab forces 
in an attack on the island of Socotra. 


Sudan 


(See also Persian Gulf, Saudi Arabia) 
1972 


Feb. 16: It was announced that President Ja'far al- 
Numayri would assume the portfolio of Defense 
Minister and turn over the planning portfolio to 
Abii al-Qàsim Hashim. 
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Interior Minister Muhammad al-Bakr Abmad 
said ‘Umma Party leader Sadiq al-Mahdi was ar- 
rested when he returned to Sudan after 2 years of 
exile in Cairo. 

Talks opened in Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, be- 
tween Southern Affairs Minister Abel Alier and a 
South Sudan Liberation Front delegation led by 
Ezbon Mondiri. 

Feb. 26: It was announced in Addis Ababa that 
agreement was reached between the government 
and rebel delegations to end the civil war. 

Feb, 29: The President of the Union of Arab Amirates 
Shaykh Zayd bin Sultan left after a 10 day official 
Visit. 

Mar. 3: Beirut's al-Anwar quoted Numayri as saying 
relations with the Soviet Union "are extremely 
bad" and that the army would have to give up 
Soviet weapons if the USSR would not supply 
spare parts. 

Mar. 4: The London based Catholic Missionary So- 
ciety of St. Joseph said it was granted permission 
to return to work in the south. 

Numayri said a ceasefire was in effect in the 
south and there was an amnesty for all rebels. 

He explained that the agreement with the rebels 
provided for a Southern People's Council to govern 
regional matters while the central government 
would handle national] defense, foreign policy, 
trade, currency, transport, communications and 
economic planning. 

Mar, 5: Numaryi began a tour of the southern prov- 
inces to explain the peace settlement. 

Mar. 6: West Germany said an aid agreement was 
signed worth DM 55m. 

Anya Nya leader Joseph Lagu signed a ceasefire 
order and said his movement's relations with the 
Khartum government would not change further 
until the peace agreement is ratified. 

Mar. 7: Numayri announced that all southern political 
prisoners would be released. 

Mar. 9: A southern spokesman, Mading de Garang, 
said in London that the south would oppose any 
Sudanese membership in an Arab federation. 

Mar. 20; The state of emergency in the south was 
lifted. 

Mar. 27: The southern peace agreement was formally 
signed in Addis Ababa by Foreign Minister Mansür 
Khalid and Southern Sudan Liberation Front leader 
Joseph Lagu. 

Mar. 30: Rumanian President Nicolae Ceausescu ar- 
rived for a 3 day official visit. 

Apr, 5: Numayri issued a decree forming a "Southern 
Command" made up of 6000 northern and 6000 
southern troops. 

Apr. 6: Foreign Minister Khälid went to Italy to seek 
refugee aid. He said ambassadors would be ex- 
changed with the Vatican. 

Numayri announced the formation of a 12 man 
Provisional Executive Council for the Southern 
Region. 
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Apr. 8: The following Cabinet changes were an- 
nounced: 
Misa Mubarak: Treasury 
Baha al-Din Muhammad Idris: 
Affairs 
Khatim Khalifa: Higher Education 
Lawrence Maul: Planning Affairs 
Samuel Nubai: Local Administration 

Apr. 9: Foreign Minister Khalid arrived in London 
for talks on refugee aid. 

Apr. 10: Khalid said $24m would be needed for 
resettling southern refugees and beginning develop- 
ment projects. 

Apr. 17: It was announced that an agreement for 
“military cooperation” with China was signed. 

Apr, 20: An Executive High Council for the South 
headed by Abel Alier was sworn in. 

Apr, 29: The Vatican announced that agreement was 
reached to establish full diplomatic relations. 

May 3: A US State Department spokesman said the 
US would make “substantial contributions” to the 
rehabilitation of southern refugees. 

May 11: The border with Uganda was reopened after 
3 years. 

May 13: It was announced that Vice President Babakir 
Awadallah resigned for health reasons. 


Ministerial 


Syria 


(See also Arab-Israeli Conflict, General, 
Jordan, Kuwayt, Lebanon) 


1972 


Feb, 21: A Soviet delegation headed by Deputy Pre- 
mier Kiril Mazurov arrived for a 6 day official visit. 

Feb, 22: The USSR signed an economic and technical 
cooperation agreement. 

Feb, 24: The government lifted a ban on the transport 
of Jordanian phosphates through Syria, 

Feb, 26: Soviet First Deputy Premier Mazurov left 
after a 5 day visit. A joint communiqué said “feasi- 
ble steps" were discussed for improving Syria's 
"defense capacity" and implementing economic 
agreements. 

Mar. 4: Nationwide elections for local councils were 
held. 

Mar. 7: Damascus Radio broadcast the Charter and 
statutes of a new National Front consisting of the 
Ba'th Party, the Arab Socialist Union Party, the 
Communist Party, the Socialist Unionists and the 
Arab Socialist Movement. 

Mar. 23: 'The following Cabinet was formed: 

‘Abd al-Rahman Khulayfawi: Premier 

‘Abd al-Halim Khaddäm: Foreign and Deputy 
Premier 

Muhammad Haydar: Agriculture 

Mustafa Talas: Defense 

‘Abd al-Karim ‘Adi: Supply & Internal Trade 

Jäbir Kafri: Local Administration 

Mut'ib Shanän: Industry 
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"Abd al-Ghani Qannüt: Public Works 
Shakir al-Fahhàm: Higher Education 
Fayiz Isma‘il: State . i 
Nürallàh Nürallàh: Finance 
Fawzi Kayyäli: Culture and National Guidance 
Mahmüd Qumbäz: Municipal & Village Affairs 
Yusuf Faysal: State : 
Mustafa al-Halläj: Economy & Foreign Trade 
Adib al-Nahawi: Justice 
‘Umar al-Siba'i: Communications 
Munir Wannüs: Exphrates Dam 
Ahmad Qablän: Frontline Village Affairs 
‘Abd al-Sattar al-Sayyid:. Awqaf 
Mahmüd Sa'dah: Health | 
Fayiz Nasir: Cabinet Affairs 
‘Ali Zaza: Interior D 
Marwan Sabbägh: Labor & Social Affairs 
Hasan Muhammad ‘Ali al-Khatib: Education 
Ahmad Hasan al-As'ad: Information 
Ahmad Fawzi ‘Abbarah: Petroleum, Electricity 
& Minerals 
Muhammad al-‘Imadi: Planning 
Ahmad Shaykh Sa'id: Tourism 
‘Abd al-Majid Manjünah: Stete 
Mar. 26: Iraqi Vice President Siddàm Husayn al- 
Takriti left after 5 days of talks on economic 
cooperation and an Iraqi plan for union with Syria 
and Egypt to counter the Jordanian plan for a 
federation with the West Bank. A joint communi- 
qué said Syria would submit Iraq’s unity proposal 
to the Federation of Arab Republics. 
Apr. 7: Celebrations were held marking the 25th 
anniversary of the Ba'th Party. 
May 10: Soviet Defense Minister Andrei Grechko 
arrived for a 4 day official visit. 
May 13: Grechko signed an agreement providing for 
the USSR to provide additional military armaments. 


Tunisia 
(See also Algeria) 


1972 


Feb. 26; Algerian Minister of Trade Layachi Yaker 
ended a 4 day visit and said the 2 countries would 
draw up an agreement for a substantial long term 
increase in trade, 

Mar. 4: The Political Bureau of the Destour Party 
announced that a post of Vice President would be 
established. 

Mar. 15: Yemeni Premier Muhsin al-'Ayni arrived 
for official talks on the border situation with 
South Yemen. 

Mar. 31: The Middle East Economic Digest reported 
that Economy Minister Tajani Chelli resigned and 
was replaced by Chedli Ayari. 

Apr. 14: The National Assembly approved a bill 
granting tax and other concessions to export ori- 
ented industries. 
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Apr. 26: Algerian President Houari Boumedienne 
ended his first visit to Tunisia. À joint communiqué 
said bilateral economic and cultural ties would be 
increased. A joint telegram to King Hasan of 
Morocco proposed that a Maghrib summit confer- 
ence be held. 

Apr. 27: West Germany agreed to loans totalling DM 
65m for development plans. 

May 6: Egyptian President Anwar al-Sädät arrived for 
a 3 day visit and talks with President Bourguiba. 
May 12: Foreign Minister Muhammad Masmoudi 
returned from a 2 day trip to Malta and Libya and 

talks on "regional issues." 


Turkey 


(See also Cyprus) 


1972 


Feb. 21: À trial opened in Ankara of 227 left wing 
extremists. The prosecution asked the death penalty 
for 15 accused leaders of the outlawed Dev-Genc. 

Feb. 26: Premier Nihat Erim said Turkey was under 
no obligation to keep from growing opium poppies 
"if our economy and farmers cannot fill the gap 
caused by the ban" on poppies. 

Feb. 29: The National Assembly approved a new 
budget of TL 51,968m. 

Mar. 5: Reuters reported that Premier Erim cancelled 
a 1 day visit to Britain after London protested the 
sentencing of a 14 year old British student to 6 
years in prison for conspiring to sell hashish. 

Mar. 11: The General Staff announced the dismissal 
and detention of 57 officers for underground ac- 
tivity, including passing arms to leftist terrorists. 

Mar. 14: Premier Erim said Turkish ports would be 
reopened to the US 6th Fleet. 

Mar. 18: Erim left for an official 5 day visit to the US. 

Mar. 22: After Erim met with President Nixon, a 
joint statement said Nixon expressed support “for 
Turkey’s efforts to modernize her armed forces.” 

Erim told reporters that leftist terrorists in Tur- 
key were receiving aid and training from Palestine 
guerrillas, East Germany and Kurdish separatists in 
Stockholm, 

Mar. 25: The Grand National Assembly voted to ex- 
tend martial law in 11 provinces for 2 months. 
Mar. 27: Members of the People’s Liberation Army 
kidnapped 3 British radar technicians in Unye to 
hold as ransom for 3 leftists who were sentenced 
to death. The Constitutional Court agreed to con- 
sider an opposition party demand for the annul- 

ment of the death penalty. 

Mar. 28: Erim said the government would not yield 
to demands of terrorists to release 3 condemned 
leftists in exchange for 3 British technicians, 

Mar, 30: Police attacked a house in the village of 
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Kizildere where 10 terrorists were holding 3 hos- 
tages, All 13 were killed. 

Mar. 31: Several bombs were exploded in Istanbul 
following the announcement that 10 leftists were 
killed in Kizildere. 

Apr. 3: President Cevdet Sunay made public a letter 
from him to party leaders calling for temporary 
suspension of political activity and government by 
executive decree, The letter said the Constitution 
“must be amended to take the necessary steps and 
put reforms into effect with speed” and that the 
national situation was brought on by “impropriety 
of habits and interparty relations.” 

Apr. 11: Soviet President Nikolai Podgorny arrived 
in Ankara for an official 1 week visit. . 

Apr. 12: President Cevdet Sunay began talks in An- 
kara with Soviet President Podgorny. 

Apr. 17: Podgorny left after a joint statement was 
issued saying the 2 countries pledged not to allow 
use of their territory for “subversion or aggression 
against other nations.” A Turkish Foreign Ministry 
spokesman said NATO bases were not for "aggres- 
sion.” | 

Premier Erim resigned and Defense Minister 
Ferit Melen was appointed Acting Premier. 

Apr. 29: President Sunay named Suat Hayri Urgiiplii 
to be Premier, Ürgüplü said all 4 major parties 
would be represented in his Cabinet. 

May 3: A Turkish airliner was hijacked to Bulgaria 
by 4 students who threatened to blow up the plane 
and 61 passengers if 3 condemned Turkish terror- 
ists were not released by Ankara. 

May 4: The armed forces were put on general alert 
and a 6 hour curfew imposed after General Kema- 
lettin Eken, chief of the gendarmerie, was wounded 
in an ambush in Ankara. 

The 4 Turkish hijackers surrendered to Bulgarian 
authorities after the Turkish government refused to 
release 3 condemned terrorists in Ankara. 

May 6: Three members of the Turkish People’s Liber- 
ation Army were hanged in Ankara. 

May 8: İsmet İnönü resigned from his post as chair- 
man of the Republican People’s Party after losing 
a vote of confidence at a party convention. 

May 13: Premier-Designate Urgiiplii proposed a 
Cabinet but it was rejected by President Sunay. 
May 14: The RPP elected Bülent Ecevit Chairman of 

the party replacing Ismet İnönü. 

May 15: Sunay asked Defense Minister Ferit Melen 
to accept the premiership and form a Cabinet. 
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Yemen’ 


(See also Algeria, Iraq, Kuwayt, Lebanon, 
Libya, South Yemen, Tunisia) 


1972 

Feb. 20: Iragi News Agency reported that the Soviet 
Union offered $15m worth of arms as a gift and a 
$35m loan. 

Mar. 3: Middle East Economic Digest reported the 
USSR agreed to a grant of $35m and military aid 
worth $15m to include Mig jets, T-34 tanks and 
2 torpedo boats. 

Mar. 11: The government accused South Yemen of 
massing troops on the border and of shelling the 
village of Baydah. A statement issued in Beirut 
said South Yemen was stirring up incidents to 
cover up internal problems, 

Mar, 12: Premier Muhsin al-‘Ayni accused South 
Yemen of bombing and strafing Yemeni villages. 

Premier al-‘Ayni flew to Syria for talks on the 
South Yemen problem with President ‘Abd al- 
Rahmän al-Iryäni who was convalescing in La- 
takyah. 

Mar. 18: South Yemen reported the government had 
closed the mutual border and banned exports of 
fruit, vegetables and qat to South Yemen. 

Mar. 26: The Embassy in Beirut accused South Yemen 
of killing 60 persons during a wedding in a village 
near the border of South Yemen. The statement 
said the government would hold South Yemen 
fully responsible and that war would follow if 
Aden’s policies continued, 

Apr. 9; Algerian Minister of Industry Belaid Abdes- 
salam left after talks with Premier al-‘Ayni on 
petroleum cooperation. 

Apr. 11: The government announced a $2.5m grant 
from Abū Dhabi for a radio station. 

Apr. 17: The following Cabinet changes were 
announced: 

' Ali Sayf al-Khülàni: Interior 

‘Ali al-Samman: Justice 

Hashim Talib: Local Administration 

May 10: An official announcement claimed 2 soldiers 
were killed in a clash with South Yemeni troops 
on the border. 

May 12: Middle East Economic Digest reported the 
Information Minister Ahmad Dahmash said the 
government was ready to resume diplomatic rela- 
tions with the US. 
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THE PROVISIONAL CONSTITUTION 
OF THE UNITED ARAB AMIRATES 


We, The Rulers of 

Abu Dhabi, Dubayy, Sharjah, ‘Ajman, Umm 
al-Qaywayn and Fujayrah; 

Now that our will and that of our people 
have seen fit to establish a Union of these 
Amirates for the purpose of providing a better 
life, a more solid stability and a higher inter- 
national status for the Amirates and their 
people: 

And desirous of establishing stronger rela- 
tions among the Arab Amirates in the form 
of an independent sovereign federal state, able 
to protect its entity and that of the member 
states, co-operating with the sister Arab states 
and all other friendly member states of the 
United Nations and the international family of 
states in general, on the basis of reciprocal 


respect and the exchange of interests and bene- . 


fits; oa : 

And desirous of establishing the basis of fed- 
eral rule on a sound basis within the coming 
few years, in harmony with the Amirates’ exist- 
ing conditions and potential, to enable the 
Union to achieve its aims and safeguard the in- 
dividual entity status of its member-states in a 
manner which does not contradict these aims, 
preparing the Union’s people for a free dig- 
nified constitutional life, progressing at the 
same time towards a complete representative 
democratic rule in an Islamic Arab Society free 
of fear and uncertainty. 

And as we truly aspire for the realization of 
all the foregoing with all our determination, 
to enable our countries and our people to attain 
the status qualifying them to take their place 
among the civilized states and people of the 
world; 


For this purpose and until the preparation 
of the Permanent Constitution of the Union, 
we do hereby solemnly declare, before Al- 
mighty God and all the people, our agreement 
on this provisional Constitution to which we 
apply our signatures hereunder that it shall be 
applied during the said transitory period. 

May God grant us success for He is our God 
and our refuge. 


Part One 
The Union's Structure and Basic Aims 


Article 1 

The United Arab Amirates are a sovereign 
independent Federal State (which shall be re- 
ferred to hereafter in this Constitution as the 
Union). 

The Union shall consist of the following 
Amirates:— 

Abu Dhabi — Dubayy — Sharjah — ‘Ajman 
— Umm al-Qaywayn and Fujayrah; 

Any other independent Arab country may 
join the Union if the Union Supreme Council 
unanimously approves. 

Article 2 

The Union, in virtue of the provisions of 
this Constitution, shall exercise sovereignty on 
all territorial lands and waters within the inter- 
national boundaries of the member-Amirates. 

Article 3 

The member-Amirates shall exercise sover- 
eignty on their territorial lands and waters in 
all matters which do not fall within the domain 
of Union in accordance with this Constitution. 

Article 4 

The Union shall not abandon its sovereignty 

on any part of its land or waters. 
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Article 5 

The Union shall have its own flag, insignia 
and national anthem. Both the flag and the 
insignia shall be defined by a law, while each 
Amirate may keep its own flag for use within 
its territory. 

Article 6 

The Union is a part of the Greater Arab 
Homeland bound with ties of religion, lan- 
guage, history and common destiny. The peo- 
ple of the Union is one people and is a part 
of the Arab Nation. 

Article 7 

Islam shall be the official religion of the 
Union. The Islamic Shari’ah shall be a major 
source of legislation while the official language 
of the Union shall be the Arabic language. 

Article 8 

The nationals of the Union shall have one 
nationality to be defined by a law. These na- 
tionals, when abroad, shall enjoy the protection 
of the Union’s Government in accordance with 
the accepted international procedures. 

No national shall have his nationality with- 
drawn from him, nor shall any national be de- 
prived of his nationality, except in exceptional 
circumstances stipulated by law. 

Article 9 

1. The capital of the Union shall be estab- 
lished in an area to be given to the Union 
by both Abu Dhabi and Dubayy and situ- 
ated on their joint border and shall be 
called "Al-Karamah." 

2. Sufficient funds shall be allocated in the 
Union's budget for the first year to cover 
the expenses of the technical studies and 
town planning of the capital, the construc- 
tion of which shall be started as soon as 
possible and completed within seven years 
from the date this Constitution becomes 
operative. 

3. Until the capital is established, Abu Dhabi 
shall be the temporary seat of the Union. 

Article 10 

The aims of the Union shall be to preserve 
its independence, sovereignty, security and sta- 
bility, to repulse any aggression on its entity or 
the entity of the member-Amirates, to safe- 
guard the rights and liberties of the people of 
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the Union, and the realization of a cohesive 
co-operation among the Amirates for their 
common interest ín pursuance of these aims 
for their prosperity and progress in all aspects, 
to provide a better life for all the citizens while 
every member-Amirate shall respect the inde- 
pendence and sovereignty of the other Amir- 
ates in matters relating to their internal affairs 
within the framework of this Constitution. 


Article 11 

1. The member-Amirates of the Union shall 
unify their customs—economic affairs, and 
Federal laws shall regulate the appropriate 
phased-stages for the realization of this 
unity. 

2. The free movement of capital and goods 
among the member-Amirates of the Union 
shall be guaranteed and can only be re- 
stricted by a Federal law. 

3. All taxes, fees, excise and royalties levied 
on the movement of goods from one Amir- 
ate to another among the member-Amirates 
shall be abolished. 


Article 12 
The aims of the Union’s foreign policy shall 
be to support Islamic and Arab issues and in- 
terests and to consolidate ties of friendship and 
co-operation with all states and nations on the 
basis of the United Nations Charter and Inter- 
national Code of Ethics. 


Part Two 
The Unions Basic and Economic Principles 


Article 13 
The Union and the member-Amirates there- 
of shall co-operate each within the limits of its 
prerogatives and potential in the implementa- 
tion of the provisions of this part. 


Article 14 
The foundations of the society shall be 
equality, social justice, law, order and security 
with equal opportunities for all citizens, all of 
whom shall be bound together with solidarity, 
charity and love, 
Article 15 
The family shall be the basis of the society 
which shall be founded on religion, ethics and 
love of the motherland. The entity of the family 
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shall be guaranteed by law which shall also pro- 
tect and safeguard it against deviation. 


Article 16 

Society shall care for the mother and child 
and protect those under age and other people 
who cannot look after themselves for various 
reasons such as sickness, infirmity, old age or 
compulsory unemployment. Society shall take 
upon itself to care and work for the rehabilita- 
tion of these people for their own good and 
that of the society as a whole, 

Laws shall be drawn up to regulate general 
assistance and social security related to this 
situation. 


Article 17 

Education is a fundamental factor in the 
progress of the society. It shall be compulsory 
in its elementary stage and free of charge 
throughout all its stages within the Union. The 
necessary plan for making education available 
at all stages shall be drawn up and governed by 
law, likewise the elimination of illiteracy. 


Article 18 
Individuals and organizations may open pri- 
vate schools in accordance with the provisions 
of the law but shall be subject to the control 
and directives of the authorities concerned. 


Article 19 
Society shall guarantee to all citizens health 
care, protective facilities and treatment for ill- 
ness and epidemics. 
Society shall encourage the opening of hos- 
pitals, clinics, public and private treatment 
centers. 


Article 20 
Society realizes that work and employment 
are basic factors in its march towards pros- 
perity and shall, therefore, provide it to citi- 
zens and train them to qualify for it. It shall 
do this with the help of necessary legislation 
to protect the rights of workers and employers 
with the ever-developing international labor 
legislation. 
Article 21 
Private ownership shall be protected and the 
necessary laws in this respect shall be enacted. 
No one shall have his property expropriated 
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except in circumstances dictated by public in- 
terest in accordance with the law and in return 
of a just compensation, 


Article 22 
Public funds shall be inviolable and it is the 
duty of each and every citizen to safeguard 
public funds. A law shall define circumstances 
in which violators shall be penalized. 


Article 23 
The natural wealth and resources in every 
Amirate shall be considered as public property 
of that Amirate. Society shall regulate the pro- 
tection and beneficial exploitation of such re- 
sources to the good of national economy. 


Article 24 
National economy shall be based on social 
justice and on sound co-operation between the 
public and private sectors. Its aim shall be to 
realize economic development, increase pro- 
duction, raising the standard of living and pro- 
viding prosperity for the citizens within the 
framework of the law. 
It shall also encourage co-operation and 
savings. 
Part Three 
Freedoms—Rights and Public Duties 


Article 25 
All individuals are equal before the law and 
there shall be no discrimination between the 
citizens of the Union on account of origin, 
place of residence, religion or social status. 


Article 26 
Personal freedom shall be guaranteed for all 
individuals. No one shall be arrested or 
searched or apprehended or imprisoned except 
in accordance with the provisions of the law. 
No citizen shall be subjected to torture or 
humiliating treatment. 


Article 27 
Crimes and penalties shall be defined by law. 
There shall be no penalties for what was com- 
mitted or done prior to the law concerned, 


Article 28 
The penalty is personal and the accused shall 
be innocent until proven guilty in a just and 
legal trial. The accused shall have the right to 
appoint whoever is capable of defending him 
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during the trial The Jaw shall define the cir- 
cumstances where a lawyer must attend for the 
accused. 

It is forbidden to inflict on the accused any 
physical or mental harm. 


Article 29 
Free movement and residence shall be guar- 
anteed to all citizens within the framework of 
this law. 
Article 30 
Freedom of opinion and expression and the 
freedom to express by word of mouth or by 
writing, and all other forms of expressing this 
freedom shall be guaranteed within the frame- 
work of the law. 
Article 31 
Freedom of secrecy of postal and telegraphic 
correspondence and other means of communi- 
cation shall be guaranteed in accordance with 
the law. 
Article 32 
Freedom to exercise religious worship shall 
be guaranteed in accordance with established 
and accepted procedures, provided it does not 
disturb public peace or violate public morals. 


Article 33 

Freedom of meetings and formation of soci- 
eties shall be guaranteed within the limits of 
the law. 

Article 34 

Every citizen shall be free to choose his own 
work, employment or trade within the limits of 
the law and in accordance with legislation regu- 
lating such jobs and trades. 

No work shall be imposed on anyone except 
in exceptional circumstances prescribed by law 
and provided he is fully compensated. 

No person shall be enslaved. 

Article 35 

Civil Service shall be open to all citizens on 
the basis of equal opportunities, in accordance 
with the provisions of law. 

Civil Service jobs shall be considered as a 
national duty by all those employed in such 
jobs. In the performance of his duties, the Civil 
Servant shall aim only at serving the public 
interest. 

Article 36 
Homes shall be inviolable and entering these 
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homes shall not be allowed without the permis- 
sion of the occupier, except in accordance with 
the provisions of the law and the circumstances 
stipulated therein. : 
Article 37 
Citizens shall not be deported or exiled from 
the Union. 
Article 38 
Extradition of citizens and political refugees 
shall be forbidden. 
Article 39 
Public confiscation of money shall be for- 
bidden but the penalty of private confiscation 
shall be only on the basis of a decision from a 
Court and in circumstances prescribed by the 
law. 
Article 40 
Foreigners in the Union shall enjoy the 
rights and freedom stipulated in accepted and 
established International Charters or in accord- 
ance with Treaties and Agreements to which 
the Union is a party thereof, while they shall 
be expected to do the duties called for accord- 
ingly. 
Article 41 
Any citizen may file a complaint to the ap- 
propriate authority, including the judicial 
authority, if the rights and freedoms stipulated 
in this Part have been violated. 
Article 42 
The payment of taxes and dues stipulated by 
law is a duty upon every citizen. 
Article 43 
The defense of the Union is a sacred duty of 
every citizen. Military Service is an honor for 
every citizen and shall be regulated by law. 
Article 44 
It shall be the duty of all the people of the 
Union to respect the constitution, laws and 
orders issued by public authorities, as well as 
keeping the peace and respecting public order. 


Part Four 
Federal Authorities 


Article 45 
Federal Authorities shall consist of:— 
1. Supreme Council of the Union. 
2. President of the Union and his Deputy. 
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3. The Union's Council of Ministers. 
4, The Federal National Council. 
5. The Federal Judicature. 


Chapter One 
Supreme Council of the Union 


Article 46 
The Supreme Council of the Union shall be 
the highest authority in the Union. It shall con- 
sist of all the Rulers of the member-Amirates, 
or their Deputies in their absence, or when 
they are unable to attend. 
Every Amirate shall have one vote in the 
deliberations of the Council. 


Article 47 
The Supreme Council of the Union shall 
assume responsibility for the following:— 

1. Planning the general policy in all matters 
delegated to the Union in accordance with 
this Constitution and to consider all that 
may assist in the realization of the Union’s 
aims and the common interests of the mem- 
ber-Amirates. 

2. Ratification of the various Federal laws in- 
cluding the annual laws governing the 
Union's annual general budget and balance 
sheet. 

3. Ratification of the decrees related to matters 
subject to the ratification or approval by 
the Supreme Council, in accordance with 
the provisions of this Constitution, prior 
to the issuance of such decrees by the Presi- 
dent of the Union. 

4. Ratification of International Treaties and 
Agreements. Ratification shall be done by 
a decree. 

5. Approving the appointment of the Union’s 
Prime Minister, accepting his resignation 
and relieving him of his duties upon the 
suggestion of the President of the Union. 

6. Approving the appointment of the Presi- 
dent and members of the Supreme Federal 
Court, accepting their resignations and re- 
lieving them of their duties in the circum- 
stances provided in this Constitution. All 
this shall be done by a decree. 

7. Higher supervision of all affairs of the 
Union in general. 
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8. Any other prerogatives stipulated in this 
Constitution or in Federal laws. 


Article 48 

1. The Supreme Council shall draw up its own 
by-laws which shall include the procedure 
of the Council’s functions and the method 
of voting on the Council’s decisions. The 
Council’s discussions shall be treated as 
secret, 

2. The Supreme Council shall establish a Gen- 
eral Secretariat staffed with an adequate 
number of staff to assist in the performance 
of the Council’s functions. 


Article 49 

The decisions of the Supreme Council in 
subject matters shall be by a majority of five 
votes which must include the votes of Abi 
Dhabi and Dubayy. The minority shall be bound 
by the vote of the majority. 

The Council’s decisions in procedural mat- 
ters shall be by a majority of votes. These mat- 
ters shall be defined by the by-laws of the 
Council. 

Article 50 

The Supreme Council shall hold its meetings 
in the Union's capital The Council may con- 
vene in any other place to be previously agreed. 


Chapter Two 
The President of the Union and His Deputy 


Article 51 
The Supreme Council of the Union shall 
elect from amongst its members a President for 
the Union and a Vice President. The Vice 
President shall exercise all the prerogatives of 
the President in the absence of the President. 


Article 52 

The term of the President and the Vice 
President shall be five calendar years. They 
may be re-elected for the same office. Upon 
assuming the responsibilities of his office, each 
of them shall repeat the following oath before 
the Supreme Council: — 

“I swear by Almighty God to be loyal to the 

United Arab Amirates, respect its constitu- 

tion and laws, safeguard the interests of the 

people of the Union, perform my duty with 
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honesty and sincerity and preserve the inde- 

pendence of the Union and the security of 

its land.” 
Article 53 

When the office of the President or Deputy 
shall become vacant on account of death, resig- 
nation or the termination of the rule of either 
of them in his own Amirate for any reason, 
the Supreme Council shall be convened within 
a month of such a situation in order to elect a 
successor to the vacant office for the duration of 
the period defined in Article 52 of this Con- 
stitution. 

When both offices of the President of the 
Supreme Council and his Deputy become 
vacant at the same time, then the Council shall 
be convened immediately upon an invitation 
from any of its members or from the Prime 
Minister of the Union to elect a President and 
a Vice President to fill the two vacant offices. 


Article 54 
The President of the Union shall exercise 
the following prerogatives:—— 

1. He shall preside over the meetings of the 
Supreme Council and direct its discus- 
sions. 

2. He shall convene the Supreme Council and 
declare the end of the meeting, in accord- 
ance with procedures defined by the Coun- 
cil in its by-laws. The Council shall be 
called to meet when any member asks for 
such a meeting. 

3. He shall call for a joint meeting between 
the Supreme Council and the Council of 
Ministers of the Union when it is neces- 
sary so to do. 

4. He shall sign the laws, decrees and Federal 
decisions as approved by the Supreme 
Council. 

5. He shall appoint the Union's Prime Min- 
ister, accept his resignation and terminate 
his term with the approval of the Supreme 
Council. He shall also appoint the Deputy 
Prime Minister and the Ministers of the 
Union, accept their resignations and ter- 
minate their terms of office upon the sug- 
gestion of the Prime Minister of the Union. 

6. He shall appoint the Union's diplomatic 
representatives to serve in other countries. 
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He shall likewise appoint the senior Fed- 
eral civil and military personnel (except- 
ing the President and members of the 
Supreme Federal Court), accept their 
resignations and terminate their services 
with the approval of the Council of Min- 
isters of the Union. The appointment, 
resignation or termination of service shall 
be done by decrees and in accordance with 
Federal laws. 

7. He shall sign the credentials of diplomatic 
representatives of the Union to serve 
abroad while he shall accept and receive 
the credentials of foreign diplomatic and 
consular representatives accredited to the 
Union. He shall also sign the representa- 
tives’ letters of credence. 

8. He shall supervise the implementation of 
Federal laws, decrees and decisions 
through the Federal Council of Ministers 
and the Ministers concerned. 

9. He shall represent the Union inside the 
Union and before foreign states in all 
international relations. 

10. He shall exercise the right to pardon or 
to commute a penalty. He shall approve 
the death sentence in accordance with the 
provisions of this Constitution and Fed- 
eral Jaws. 

11. He shall confer civil and military medals 
and decorations in accordance with the 
special laws governing these medals and 
decorations. 

12. Any other prerogative granted to him by 
the Supreme Council or by the provisions 
of this Constitution or Federal laws. 


Chapter Three 
Federal Council of Ministers 


Article 55 
The Federal Council of Ministers shall con- 
sist of a Prime Minister, his Deputy and a 
number of Ministers, the total of whom shall 
not exceed fourteen members. 


Article 56 
Ministers shall be selected from among the 
citizens of the Union and shall be qualified 
with experience and efficiency. 
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Article 57 

Prior to their assuming the responsibilities 
of their office, the Prime Minister, his Deputy 
and all the Ministers shall repeat the following 
oath before the President of the Union:— 

“I swear by Almighty God to be loyal to the 

United Arab Amirates, respect the Union, 

Constitution and laws, perform my duties 

with honesty, safeguard the interests of the 

Union people and preserve to my utmost the 

entity of the Union and security of its land.” 


Article 58 
The prerogatives of the Ministers and minis- 
tries shall be defined by a law. The first Federal 
Council of Ministers shall consist of the follow- 
ing Ministries: — 
1. Foreign Affairs 
2. Interior 
3. Defense 
4, Finance, Economy and Industry 
5. Justice 
6. Education 
7. Public Health 
8. Public Works and Agriculture 
9. Communications, P.T.T. 
10. Labor and Social Welfare 
11. Information 
12, Planning 


Article 59 

The Prime Minister shall preside over the 
meetings of the Council of Ministers, he shall 
call for the meetings, lead the discussions, follow 
up the activities of the Ministers, supervise the 
coordination of work between the various minis- 
tries and of all Federal executive departments. 

The Deputy Prime Minister shall exercise all 
the prerogatives of the Prime Minister in his 
absence. 


Article 60 

Being the Federal Executive Authority under 
the higher control of the President of the 
Union and the Supreme Council, the Council 
of Ministers shall be responsible for carrying 
out the internal and foreign affairs which are 
within the domain of the Union in accordance 
with this Constitution and Federal laws. 

The Council of Ministers shall in particular 
exercise the following prerogatives:— 
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1. To follow up the implementation of gen- 
eral policy of the Union Government 
within and without the Union. 

2. To propose Federal draft laws and presen- 
tation of same to the Federal National 
Council prior to presentation to the Presi- 
dent and the Supreme Council for rati- 
fication. 

3. To prepare the Federal general annual 
budget and balance sheet. 

4, To prepare various draft decisions and 
decrees. 

5. To draw up the necessary regulations for 
the implementation of Federal laws, dis- 
ciplinary regulations, regulations pertain- 
ing to the organization of departments 
and public authorities within the limits 
of the provisions of this Constitution and 
Federal laws. The Council of Ministers, 
through special provisions in the law, to 
delegate the Federal Minister concerned 
or any other administrative authority to 
issue some of these regulations. 

6. To supervise the implementation of Fed- 
eral decisions, regulations, decrees and 
laws through all the departments con- 
cerned in the Union or the Amirates. 

7. To supervise the implementation of the 
Federal Court's decisions, International 
Treaties and Agreements concluded by the 
Union. 

8. To appoint and terminate the services of 
Federal Civil Servants, in accordance with 
the provisions of the law, whose appoint- 
ment or termination of services does not 
require the issuance of decrees. 

9. To supervise the performance of Federal 
Departments and Public Authorities and 
the discipline of Federal employees in 
general. 

10. Any other prerogatives delegated to it by 
law or by the Supreme Council within the 
limits of this Constitution, 


Article 61 
The discussions of the Council of Ministers 
shall be secret, its decisions taken by a majority 
of the members’ votes and when votes are equal 
then the side with which the Prime Minister 
has voted shall be considered the majority vote. 
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. The minority shall be bound by the vote of 
the majority. 

Article 62 

The Prime Minister, his Deputy or any other 
Federal Minister shall not be permitted, while 
in office, to take up or practice any financial, 
commercial or professional work or enter into 
any commercial dealings with either the Fed- 
eral Government or the Governments of the 
Amirates or to combine between his ministerial 
post and the directorship of any commercial or 
financial company. 

He shall also not be permitted to hold, in 
addition to his post, more than one official post 
in one Amirate and must relinquish all other 
official local posts, if any. 


Article 63 

Members of the Council of Ministers shall 
aim to serve the interests of the Union, pro- 
mote public welfare, completely denounce per- 
sonal interests and shall not exploit their official 
status in any way for their personal interests or 
for the interest of those with whom they are 
closely related. 

Article 64 

On a political level, the Prime Minister and 
Ministers are collectively responsible before 
the President and the Supreme Council of the 
Union for the implementation of general policy 
of the Union internally and abroad. Each one 
of them is personally responsible, before the 
President and the Supreme Council of the 
Union, for his post and the functioning of his 

The whole Cabinet shall resign in the event 
of the resignation of the Prime Minister, reliev- 
ing him of his duties, his death or if his office 
post becomes vacant. The President of the 
Union may ask the ministers to stay tempo- 
rarily in their posts to conduct urgent matters 
pending the formation of a new Cabinet. 


. Article 65 
At the beginning of each fiscal year, the 
Council of Ministers shall submit to the Presi- 
dent of the Union for presentation to the 
Supreme Council, a detailed report of the in- 
ternal achievements, the Union’s relations with 
other states and international organizations, 
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accompanied by the Cabinets recommenda- 
tions on the best methods to consolidate the 
Union, its security and stability and the real- 
ization of all its aims and progress in all fields, 


Article 66 
1. The Council of Ministers shall draw up its 
by-laws to include its functional procedure. 
2. The Council of Ministers shall establish a 
general secretariat staffed with an adequate 
number of staff to help in the performance 
of the Council of Ministers’ functions. 


Article 67 
The salaries of the Prime Minister, his Dep- 
uty and the rest of the ministers shall be fixed 
by a law. 


Chapter Four 
The Federal National Council 


Section One 
General Conditions 


Article 68 
The Federal National Council shall consist 
of forty members with the seats distributed 
among the member-Amirates as follows: — 


A ü Dhabi: nr. 0. 8 seats 

Dubayy 4 ete 8 seats 

Sharjah nine raies) G seats 

AMAR Saee eei 4 seats 

Umm al-Qaywayn sss Á seats 

Fujayrah us unie 4 seats 
Article 69 


It shall be left to every Amirate to select 
its representatives to the Federal National 
Council in the manner it elects so to do. 


Article 70 
A member of the Federal National Council 
must be:— 

1. À citizen of one of the Amirates of the 
Union and a permanent resident in the 
Amirate which he represents. 

2. He must be not less than 25 years of age. 
(calendar years) 

3. He must have full civil rights, of good repu- 
tation, sound character, never sentenced in 
a crime involving honor unless he has been 
granted rehabilitation in accordance with 
the law. : 
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4. He must have adequate knowledge of read- 
ing and writing. 
Article 71 
It shall not be permitted to combine between 
the membership of the Federal National Coun- 
cil and any other public post in the Union, in- 
cluding ministerial portfolios, 
Article 72 
Term of the membership of the Council 
shall be two calendar years starting from the 
date of the first meeting. The Council shall fix 
the renewal period until the end of the tran- 
sitory period referred to in Article 144 of this 
Constitution. 
The re-election of members whose member- 
ship has expired shall be allowed. 
Article 73 
The member of the Federal National Coun- 
cil shall, prior to starting his duties in the 
Council and its Committees, repeat the follow- 
ing oath before Council in an open session:— 
“I swear by Almighty God to be loyal to the 
United Arab Amirates, to respect the Con- 
stitution of the Union and its Jaws and to 
perform my duties in the Council and its 
Committees with honesty and sincerity.” 
Article 74 
If the place of a member of the Council be- 
comes vacant prior to the expiry of the term of 
his membership for any reason whatsoever, a 
substitute shall be selected within two months 
from the date the Council announces such a 
vacancy, unless this vacancy occurs within the 
three months preceding the end of the Coun- 
cil’s term. 
The new member shall complete the period 
of his predecessor. 
Article 75 
The Council shall hold its meetings in the 
capital of the Union but may convene at any 
other place within the Union upon a decision 
passed by a majority vote in the Council and 
with the approval of the Council of Ministers. 
Article 76 
The Council shall decide the validity of the 
membership of its members and shall also de- 
cide to deprive them of the membership if 
they lose one qualification and this shall be 
done upon the suggestion of five members and 
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then passed by a majority vote. The Council 
shall be the competent authority to accept the 
resignation of members which shall be con- 
sidered as final from the date the Council 
accepts it. 
Article 77 

The members of the Federal Council shall 
represent the whole of the people of the Union 
and not only the Amirate which he represents 
in the Council. 


Section Two 
How the Council Functions 
Article 78 
The Council shall convene in an annual ordi- 
nary session to last for a period of not less than 
6 months starting from the third week of 
November of each year. It could be convened 
in an extraordinary session whenever the need 
arises but the Council, when convened in an 
extraordinary session, shall not debate, except 
the matters for which it was convened. The 
provisions of the foregoing paragraph notwith- 
standing, the President of the Union shall con- 
vene the Federal National Council to its first 
ordinary session within a period not to exceed 
sixty days from the date this Constitution be- 
comes operative and this session shall come to 
an end at a date to be fixed by the Supreme 
Council by a decree. 
Article 79 
Convening the Council and ending the ses- 
sion shall be done by a decree issued by the 
President of the Union with the approval of 
the Council of Ministers of the Union. Any 
meeting held by the Council without an official 
invitation, or if the meeting is held in any 
other place than that officially appointed for 
its meetings, in accordance with this Constitu- 
tion, shall be void and shall not carry any effect. 
However, if the Council shall not be invited 
to meet in its annual ordinary session prior 
to the third week of November, it shall auto- 
matically meet on the twenty-first of that 
month. 
Article 80 
The President of the Union shall declare the 
ordinary session open, deliver the message con- 
taining details of the conditions in the coun- 
try, the most important events and affairs 
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which took place that year, and announce the 
reforms and projects which the Federal Govern- 
ment intends to introduce in the new session. 

The President of the Union may delegate his 
Deputy or the Federal Prime Minister to act 
for him in opening the session. 

The Federal Council shall elect a Committee 
from among the members to prepare a reply 
to the President’s opening speech, to include 
the Councils observations and aspirations, 
which shall be approved by the Council, pre- 
sented to the Federal President, then finally 
presented to the Supreme Council. 

Article 81 

Members of the Council shall not be cen- 
sored for the thoughts and ideas which they 
shall express while doing their duties inside the 
Council or in its Committees. 

Article 82 

No penal procedures shall be taken, when the 
Council is sitting; against any member of the 
Council without the permission of the Council, 
except in the act of his committing a crime. 
If such an action is taken against a member 
when the Council is not sitting, then the Coun- 

cil shall be informed. 
Article 83 

Starting from the date the President of the 
Council and all the members of the Council 
swear the oath, they shali be entitled to remun- 
erations to be fixed by a law as well as travel 
expenses from their place of residence to the 
Council’s meeting place. 

Article 84 

The Council shall have a President, first and 
second deputies and two controllers, all of 
whom shall be elected by the Council from 
among its members. 

The term of office of the President and both 
Deputies shall expire when the term of the 
Council expires or when it has been dissolved 
in accordance with the provisions of Article 
88 (2). 

The term of office of both controllers shall 
expire ac the opening of the following annual 
ordinary session when two new controllers 
shall be elected. If any of these posts become 
vacant the Council shall then elect a member 
substitute to complete the remaining period. 
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Article 85 

The Council shall have a Secretary General 
to be assisted by a number of staff directly 
under the Council's supervision. The Council's 
by-laws shall outline the conditions of their 
employment and their work. 

The Council shall draw up its own by-laws 
which shall be issued by a decree from the 
President of the Union with the approval of 
the Council of Ministers. 

The by-laws shall define the prerogative of 
the Council's President, his two Deputies and 
the two controllers. In general, they shall out- 
line all that is connected with the Council's 
affairs, committees, members, secretariat, em- 
ployees, procedure of debate and voting in the 
Council and Committees, and other matters 
within the framework of this Constitution. 


Article 86 
The meeting of the Council shall be open, 
but it shall meet in secret sessions if a request 
to do so is put forward by the Government's 
representative, the Council's President or one- 
third of its members. 


Article 87 

The debates of the Council shall not be valid 
unless with the presence of the majority of its 
members at least. Decisions shall be passed with 
an absolute majority of the vote of the members 
present, other than the sessions in which a par- 
ticular majority is conditional. If the votes are 
equal, then the side with which the President 
of the session has voted shall be considered as 
the majority vote. 

Article 88 

The Federal President with the approval of 
the Federal Council of Ministers may issue a 
decree to postpone the meetings of the Council 
for a period not exceeding one month, provid- 
ing this is not repeated in the same session, 
except with the approval of the Council and 
for one time only. The period of postponement 
shall not be considered as part of the ordinary 
session. 

The Federal President with the approval of 
the Federal Supreme Council may issue a decree 
dissolving the Federal National Council, pro- 
vided this decree contains an invitation con- 
vening the new Council within a period not to 
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exceed sixty days from the date of the dissolu- 
tion of the Council. The Council shall not be 
dissolved twice for the same reason. 


Section Three 
The Council's Prerogatives 


Article 89 
Without violating the provisions of Article 
110, the Federal draft laws, including the finan- 
cial draft laws, shall be presented to the Federal 
National Council before they are presented to 
the President of the Union for submission to 
the Supreme Council for approval. The Federal 
National Council shall debate these draft laws 
and shall have the right to approve, amend or 
reject them. 
Article 90 
In its ordinary session the Council shall de- 
bate the Federal annual general budget draft 
law, the final accounts draft law, in accordance 
with the provisions of Part 8 of this Constitution, 
Article 91 
The Government shall notify the Federal 
Council about the International Treaties and 
Agreements concluded with other states and 
various international organizations, accompanied 
by the necessary details, 
Article 92 
The Federal National Council may debate 
any general subject connected with the affairs 
of the Union unless the Council of Ministers 
notifies the Federal National Council that the 
discussion of such a subject is detrimental to the 
higher interest of the Union. The Prime Minis- 
ter or the Minister concerned shall be present 
at these discussions. The Federal National Coun- 
cil may express its recommendations and the 
subjects it wishes to discuss, If the Council of 
Ministers rejects these recommendations, then 
the Federal National Council shall be notified 
by the Council of Ministers of the reasons for 
rejection. 
Article 93 
The Federal Government shall be represented 
at the meetings of the Federal National Council 
by the Prime Minister, his Deputy or one minis- 
ter at least of the Federal Cabinet. 
The Prime Minister, his Deputy or the Minis- 
ter concerned shall answer all the questions put 
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to them by any member of the Council enquir- 
ing about matters falling within their domain, 
in accordance with the procedures defined in 
the Council's by-laws. 


Chapter Five 
Judicature in tbe Union and tbe Amirates 


Article 94 
Justice is the basis of rule. Judges are inde- 
pendent and shall be under no authority to 
perform their duties except the law and their 
consciences, 
Article 95 
The Union shall have one Higher Court, and 
a number of First Instance Federal Courts, as 
shown hereafter: — 
Article 96 
The Higher Federal Court shall consist of a 
President and a number of Judges, their total 
number not to exceed five, all of whom shall 
be appointed by a decree issued by the President 
of the Union after being approved by the Su- 
preme Council. A law shall define the organiza- 
tion of the Court, its order, procedure, condi- 
tions of service, pension and the qualifications 
of its members. 
Article 97 
The President of the Higher Federal Court 
and the member-Judges cannot be relieved from 
their positions while they are in their jobs, 
except for one of the following reasons: — 
Death. 
Resignation. 
End of contract of those who are on contract 
or on secondment. 
Reaching retirement age. 
If they cannot carry on with their duties 
for health reasons. 
Dismissal for disciplinary reasons on the 
basis of reasons and proceedings stipulated 
in the law. 
7. Appointment to other offices, with their 
agreement. 


Nn Ve ONE 


Article 98 
Prior to their assuming their duties, the 
Higher Federal Court President and Judges 
shall swear an oath before the President of the 
Union and in the presence of the Minister of 
Justice to the effect that they shall issue their 
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sentence on the basis of justice without fear of 
bias, and that they shall be loyal to the Consti- 
tution and laws of the Union. 


Article 99 
The Higher Federal Court shall deal with the 

following matters: — i 

1. Disputes between the member-Amirates of 
the Union or between one member-Amirate 
and the Federal Government, if such dis- 
putes are submitted to the Court upon the 
request of either of the parties concerned. 

2. The constitutionality of the Federal laws, if 
contested by one or more Amirates on the 
grounds that such laws contradict the Fed- 
eral Constitution. 

The constitutionality of legislation issued 
by an Amirate, if contested by any Federal 
Authority, and claimed to be contradicting 
the Federal Constitution or laws. 

3. Also, the constitutionality of laws, legisla- 
tion, by-laws in general, if such a claim is 
referred to it by any other court in the 
country. Such a court shall be bound by the 
decision of the Higher Federal Court issued 

‘on the subject. 

4. Interpreting the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion if asked to do so by any Amirate Gov- 
ernment or any Federal Authority. The 

. Court's interpretation shall be binding to 
. all concerned. 

5. To question Ministers and senior Federal 
employees, appointed by a decree, about 
their performance of their duties, if the 
Court is asked so to do by the Supreme 
Council and in accordance with the special 
law for this procedure. 

6.. Crimes with direct effect on the interests of 
the Union such as those connected with the 
security of the Union, forgery of official 

. Seals and documents of any Federal Au- 
_ thority and crimes of forging of currency. 

7. Disputes in jurisdiction between Federal 
judicature and the local judicial bodies in 
the Amirates, 

8. Disputes in jurisdiction between judicial 
bodies in the member-Amirates. Procedures 
for this. shall be outlined by a Federal law. 

9. Any other subjects defined in this Consti- 
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tution or which may be referred to it by a 
Federal law. 
Article 100 
The Higher Federal Court shall convene in 
the Federal capital. It may, when necessary, con- 
vene in the capital of any one of the Amirates. 


Article 101 

The sentences passed by the Higher Federal 
Court shall be final and binding to all concerned. 

If the Court decides, when considering the 
constitutionality of laws, legislation and by-laws, 
that a Federal legislation is contrary to the 
Federal Constitution or that any local legislation 
or by-laws contain a violation of the Federal 
Constitution or of any Federal law, then it shall 
be the duty of the Authority concerned in the 
Union or the Amirate to take whatever steps 
are necessary to correct or remove the consti- 
tutional violations. 


Article 102 
'The Union shall have one or more First In- 
stance Courts to meet in the Federal permanent 
capital or the capitals of the Amirates to exer- 
cise its judicial powers in the following:— 

1. Administrative, commercial and civil dis- 
putes between the Union and individuals 
whether the Union is the plaintiff or the 
accused. 

2. Crimes committed within the boundaries of 

the Federal capital except those crimes 
which fall within the domain of the Higher 
Federal Court in accordance with Article 99 
of this Constitution. 

3. Matters pertaining to personal status, civil 
and commercial issues between individuals 
residing in the Federal permanent capital. 


Article 103 
A law shall regulate all the issues related to 
the Fedéral First Instance Courts such as organi- 
zation, departments, areas of the prerogatives it 
covers, procedures, oaths to be sworn by its 
Judges, conditions of service and methods of 
contesting their sentence. 


Article 104 
Local judicial bodies in each Amirate shall 
attend to all judicial matters which have not 
been delegated to Federal Courts in accordance 
with the provisions of this Constitution. 
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Article 105 

By a Federal law issued upon the request of 
the Authority concerned, certain or all of the 
prerogatives of the local judicial bodies could 
be transferred to the Federal First Instance 
Courts. 

A Federal law shall define the penal, civil 
and commercial cases in which sentences issued 
by local judicial bodies can be appealed before 
Federal Courts, The sentences of these Federal 
Courts shall be final. 


i Article 106 

The Union shall have an Attorney General 
to be appointed by a Federal Decree to be 
issued with the approval of the Council of 
Ministers. The Attorney General shall be 
assisted by a number of employees in the office 
of the Attorney General. 

A law shall regulate all matters related to the 
matters of the Federal Attorney General’s office, 
such as their appointment, grade, promotion, 
pension and their qualification. 

The Federal law governing the penal trials 
and procedures shall regulate the prerogatives of 
this body, its procedures, and the authority of 
its assistants in the public security section. 


Article 107 
The President of the Union may grant a par- 
don before carrying out a penalty passed by a 
Federal judicial body or while being executed, 
of may commute that sentence upon a sugges- 
tion by the Federal Minister of Justice and after 
the approval of a Committee, presided over by 
the Minister, consisting of six members selected 
by the Federal Cabinet from among experienced 
and reputable citizens in the country who shall 
serve on this Committee for a period of three 
years, which may be renewed. 
No remuneration shall be paid to the mem- 
bers, the meetings shall be secret and the deci- 
sions shall be passed by a majority vote. 


Article 108 
No death sentence passed by any Federal 
judicial body shall be carried out except after 
it has been approved by the Presidenr of the 
Union. He may commute the sentence, taking 
into consideration the procedure stipulated in 
the previous clause. 
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Article 109 
A complete pardon for a specific crime or 
crimes cannot be granted except by a law. The 
issuance of such a pardon law shall consider 
these crimes as not having been committed and 
the pardon shall cover either the whole penalty 
or the remaining part thereof. 


Part Five 
Federal Legislation and Decrees 


Chapter One 
Federal Laws 


Article 110 


1. Federal laws shall be issued in accordance 
with the provisions of this clause and other 
appropriate provisions of this Constitution. 

2. The draft law shall become law after the 
following procedures:— 

(a) The Council of Ministers shall draft 
the law and present it to the Federal 
National Council, 

(b) The Council of Ministers shall submit 
the draft law to the President for his 
approval and then present it to the 
Supreme Council for ratification. 

The President of the Union shall sign 

the law and order the issuance of same 

after ratification by the Supreme 

Council, 

3. (a) If the Federal National Council intro- 
duces an amendment on the draft law 
and it is not accepted by the Federal 
President or the Supreme Council, or 
in the event of the Federal National 
Council rejecting the draft, then the 
Federal President or the Supreme Coun- 
cil may return it to the Federal National 
Council. If the Federal National Coun- 
cil introduces any amendment on this 
draft which is not accepted by the 
Federal President, or if the Supreme 
Council and/or the Federal National 
Council decide to reject the draft law, 
then the President of the Union may 
issue the law after ratification by the 
Supreme Council. 


(c 
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(b) The expression “Draft Law” mentioned 
in this paragraph means the draft pre- 
sented by the Council of Ministers to 
the President of the Union embodying 
all the amendments introduced by the 
Federal National Council, if any. 

4. However, if the need arises to issue Federal 
laws in the absence of the Federal National 
Council, the Council of Ministers may ar- 
range for these laws to be issued by the 
Supreme Council and the President of the 
Union, provided the Federal Council is noti- 
fied of this in the first meeting it shall hold 
thereafter. 

Article 111 

Laws shall be published in the Official Gazette 
of the Union within two weeks at the most 
from the date they were signed and issued by 
the Federal President and after ratification by 
the Supreme Council and shall become opera- 
tional after one month from the date of their 
publication in the said Gazette, unless another 
date is specified in the said law. 


Article 112 

The provision of these laws shall not be 
applicable except on matters taking place after 
the date of their becoming operational and shall 
not have a retroactive effect on matters which 
have taken place prior to the said date. When 
necessary, the laws could specify otherwise, ex- 
cept in penal matters, 


Chapter Two 
Laws Issued by Decrees 


Article 113 

If, between the sessions of the Supreme Coun- 
cil, the situation demands the immediate issu- 
ance of Federal laws, then the President of the 
Union and the Council of Ministers together 
may issue whatever is necessary in the form of 
decrees which shall have the same effect as laws, 
provided they are not contrary to the provisions 
of the Constitution. 

These laws by decrees shall be submitted to 
the Supreme Council at the most within a week 
to decide whether they shall be passed or re- 
jected. If the Council approves them, then they 
shall have the force of a Jaw and the Federal 
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National Council shall be notified about these 
decrees. 

If the Supreme Council does not approve 
them, then they shall not have the force of a 
law unless it is decided to consider them as 
valid during the previous period or settle any 
consequences thereof in one way or another. 


Chapter Three 
Ordinary Decrees 


Article 114 
No decree shall be issued unless approved by 
the Council of Ministers and ratified by the 
President of the Union or the Supreme Coun- 
cil, each according to his own prerogatives, After 
the President signs the decrees they shall be 
published in the Official Gazette. 


Article 115 

The Supreme Council may delegate the Presi- 
dent of the Union and the Council of Ministers 
together to issue whatever decrees are necessary 
in the absence of the Supreme Council and the 
ratification of which is the prerogative of the 
said Council, provided that such a delegation of 
power shall not include ratification of Inter- 
national Treaties, Agreements, the enforcement 
and lifting of martial law, declaration of a 
defensive war, or the appointment of the Presi- 
dent and member-Judges of the Higher Federal 
Court. 


Part Six 
The Amirates 


Article 116 
The Amirates shall exercise all the powers 
which this Constitution has not delegated to the 
Union. The Amirates shall co-operate together 
in the building up of this Union and benefit 
from its existence, services and work together 
to safeguard it. 
Article 117 
The rule in every Amirate shall aim, in par- 
ticular, at preserving law and order in that 
Amirate, providing public facilities and raising 
its social and economic standard. 


Article 118 
The member-Amirates in the Union shall 
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work towards the co-ordination of its legislation 
in various fields for the purpose of unification 
as much as possible. 

After the approval of the Supreme Council 
two or more Amitates may form one adminis- 
trative or political unit, or unify part or all of 
their public departments or form one or joint 
administration to conduct the affairs of any of 
these departments, 


Article 119 
A Federal law shall regulate, with maximum 
possible flexibility, matters relating to the imple- 
mentation of judicial sentences and judicial 
summons and extradition of fugitives running 
away from justice among the member-Amirates, 


Part Seven 
Distribution of Legislative, Executive and 
International Prerogatives between the 
Union and the Amirates 


Article 120 
The Union shall be responsible for legislation 
and execution in the following matters: — 


Foreign Affairs. 

Federal Armed Forces and Defense. 
Safeguarding the Security of the Federation 
from within and without. 

Security, Law and Government affairs in 
the permanent capital of the Union. 

5. Affairs of Federal employees and judicature. 
6. The Union’s finance, taxes, fees and royal- 
ties. 

Federal General Loans. 

Postal, telegraph, telephone and wireless 
services. 

9. Road construction in the Union which the 
Supreme Council decides as main highways 
and the maintenance and improvement of 
these roads and controlling the traffic 
thereon. 

10. Air traffic control and licensing of aircraft 
and pilots. 

11. Education. 

12. Public health and medical services. 

13. Currency. 

14. Measures and weights. 

15. Electrical services. 
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16. Federal nationality, passports, residence 
and immigration. 

17. Federal property and all that is connected 
with it. 

18. Census and statistics connected with Fed- 
eral aims, 

19. Federal information. 


Article 121 

Without violating the provisions of the pre- 
vious Article, the Union shall be responsible for 
legislation with regard to the following mat- 
ters: — 

Labor relations and social security — estates 
ownership and expropriation for public interests 
— extradition of criminals — banks — insur- 
ance — protection of animal and agricultural 
resources — major legislation connected with 
penal laws, commercial and civic affairs, com- 
panies, procedures before penal and civic Courts 
— protection of writers, composers, industrial, 
artistic and literary copyrights — publications 
— importation of weapons and ammunition 
unless it is imported for the use of the armed 
and security forces of any Amirate — other 
aviation matters which are not within the do- 
main of the Union's executive prerogatives— 
defining the territorial waters and regulating 
navigation on the high seas. 


Article 122 

The Amirates shall be responsible for all mat- 
ters which do not fall under the responsibility 
of the Federal Authorities as stipulated in the 
provisions of the previous two Articles. 

Article 123 

The Amirates may, with the exemption of 
the provisions of Article 120 (1) which stipu- 
late the responsibility of the Union for Foreign 
Affairs and International relations, conclude 
limited agreements of purely local administra- 
tive nature with the neighboring States pro- 
vided the Agreements do not contradict the 
Federal laws and the interests of the Union and 
provided the Supreme Council of the Union is 
notified in advance. If the Council objects to 
such Agreements then the matter shall be post- 
poned until the Federal Government decides on 
this objection at the earliest possible moment. 

The member-Amirates may retain their mem- 
bership in the OPEC Organization and the Arab 
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Oil Producing Countries Organizations, or join 
them if they are not members of these two 
Organizations, 
Article 124 

Prior to the conclusion of any International 
Agreement or Treaty which might affect the 
status of any Amirate, the Federal Authorities 
concerned shall explore the opinion of this par- 
ticular Amirate beforehand and in the event of 
a dispute the matter shall be referred to the 
Higher Federal Court for a decision. 


Article 125 

The Governments of the Amirates shall take 
all necessary measures for the implementation 
of the laws issued by the Union, together with 
the International Agreements and Treaties con- 
cluded by the Union including the issuance of 
laws, by-laws, decisions and local instruction 
necessary for the implementation thereof. 

The Federal Authorities shall supervise the 
implementation by the Amirate Governments 
of the Federal laws, decisions, International 
Agreements and Treaties and judicial decisions. 
Judicial and administrative authorities in the 
Amirates shall offer all possible assistance in 
this respect to the Federal Authorities. 


Part Eight 
Federal Financial Affairs 


Article 126 
The Revenue of the Union consists of the 
following: — 

1. Taxes, fees and royalties levied in en 
ance with the Federal law in matters which 
are within the domain of the Union's legis- 
lative and executive prerogatives. 

2. Fees and wages received by the Union in 
consideration of services rendered. 

3. The Amirates contributions in the annual 
budget of the Union as stipulated in = 
following Article. 

4, Federal Revenue from its own properties. 


Article 127 ; 

The member-Amirates shall allocate a fixed 
proportion ọf their annual revenue to cover the 
Federal annual budget expenditure on the basis 
and in the sum fixed by the budget law. 
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Article 128 

A law shall define the basis of the preparation 
of the Federal General Budget and final ac- 
counts and fix the start of the financial year. 

Article 129 

The Federal annual draft budget, the esti- 
mated revenue and expenditure, shall be pre- 
sented at least two months before the beginning 
of the financial year to the Federal National 
Council for discussions and comments, prior to 
presenting the draft budget to the Federal Su- 
preme Council with these comments for ratifi- 
cation. | 

Article 130 

The annual general budget shall be issued by 
a law. 

When the budget law is not issued before the 
beginning of the financial year, it is possible to 
approve interim monthly allocations by a Fed- 
eral decree on the basis of one-twelfth of the 
previous financial year’s allocations. Revenues 
shall be collected and expenditure spent in ac- 
cotdance with laws which were in force at the 
end of the previous financial year. 


Article 131 

Every sum spent not included in the baiza 
or in excess of the estimates therein, and the 
transfer of any sum from one section of the 
budget to another, must be done by a law. 

However, in cases where it is absolutely neces- 
sary, it is possible to have this expenditure or 
transfer which is being done by a decree to be 
ratified by a law, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Article 113 of this Constitution. 


Article 132 
The Union shall allocate in its annual budget 
a proportion of its revenue to cover reconstruc- 
tion and development projects, internal security 
and social affairs in the light of the needs of 
certain Amirates. The authorities concerned in 
the Union shall supervise the execution of these 
projects, and how the allocations for these proj- 
ects are spent, in co-operation with the authori- 
ties of the Amirate concerned. 
The Union may open a special Fund for this 
purpose, 
Article 133 
No Federal tax shall be levied, amended, ad- 
justed or abolished except with a law. No one 
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shall be exempt from paying these taxes except 
in the cases stipulated in the law. No one, also, 
shall be called upon to pay money, taxes or 
Federal royalties except within the limits of the 
law and in accordance with its provisions, 
Article 134 
: No public loans shall be concluded, or com- 
mitments which may result in expenditure from 
the Federal General Treasury in a future year 
or years shall be allowed, except with a Federal 
law. 
Article 135 

The final accounts of the Federal Financial 
Authority for the previous financial year shall 
be presented within four months following the 
end of the said year to the Federal National 
Council for their comments prior to presenting 
these accounts to the Supreme Council for ratifi- 
cation in the light of the Auditor General's 
report. 

Article 136 

A separate Federal Department shall be 
formed, the head of which shall be an Auditor 
General appointed by a decree, for the purpose 
of auditing the accounts of the Union and all 
the Organizations affiliated to it. This depart- 
ment shall also audit any other accounts referred 
to it in accordance with a law. 

À law shall define the organization of this 
Department, specify its. authority, the authority 
of its employees and the necessary guarantees 
which have to be provided for the Department, 
its head and its employees, to enable them to 
perform their duties in the best manner. 


Part Nine 
The Armed Forces and the Security Forces 


Article 137 
Every aggression on any one of the member- 
Amirates of the Union shall be considered as an 
aggression on all the member-Amirates and on 
the entity of the Union. All Federal and local 
forces shall co-operate to repel this aggression 

with all possible means. 

Article 138 
The Union shall have land, naval and air 
armed forces, of a unified standard of training, 
under one command. The appointment of a 
Commander in Chief and a Chief of Staff for 
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these forces shall be by a Federal decree; like- 
wise, relieving them of their duties. 
The Union may have Federal security forces. 
The Federal Council of Ministers shall be 
directly responsible before the President of the 
Union and the Federal Supreme Council for all 
matters relating to these forces. 


Article 139 

A law shall regulate and control the military 
service, general or partial mobilization, the 
rights and duties of members of the armed 
forces, rule of discipline and regulations govern- 
ing the Federal Security Forces. : 

Article 140 

Declaration of a defensive war shall be made 
by a decree issued by the President of the Union 
after the Supreme Council approves this de- 
cree. Àn offensive war is prohibited in accord- 
ance with International Pacts. 

Article 141 

À Higher Defense Council shall be formed 
with the President of the Union as Chairman 
of this Council. It shall include as members, the 
Union's Vice President, Prime Minister of the 
Union, Ministers of Foreign Affairs, Defense, 
Finance, Interior, the Commander in Chief and 
the Chief of Staff, to offer their opinions and 
views on all matters related to defense, safe- 
guarding the safety and security of the Union, 
equipping and preparing the armed forces, and 
fxing the location of their camps and installa- 
tions. - 

The Council may invite to its meetings mili- 
tary experts and advisers whose presence is 
deemed beneficial, but they shall not have a 
decisive say in the discussion. 

À law shall regulate the functioning of this 
Council. 

Article 142 

The member-Amirates shall have the right to 
form local armed forces which shall be equipped 
and able to join the Federal defense system 
against any foreign aggression. 

Article 143 

Any Amirate may call for help upon the 
armed forces or the Federal Security Forces to 
preserve law and order in its territory if sub- 
jected to any danger. The Amirate’s request 
shall be presented immediately to the Federal 
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Higher Council for the appropriate action. 

For this purpose the Higher Council may 
seek the help of the local armed forces of any 
certain Amirate provided the requesting Ami- 
rate and the Amirate whose forces are being 
used both agree to this procedure. 

The President of the Union and the Federal 
Council of Ministers together may, if the Higher 
Council is not meeting, take any immediate 
measures necessaty for this situation and con- 
vene the Supreme Council immediately. 


Part Ten 
Interim and Permanent Provisions 


Article 144 

1. Subject to the provisions of the following 
paragraphs, the provisions of this Constitu- 
tion shall be applicable during a transitory 
period of five calendar years, starting from 
the date it becomes operational, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Article 152. 

2. (a) Ifthe Supreme Council decides that the 
interests of the Union demand the 
amendment of the Constitution it shall 
present a Constitutional draft amend- 
ment to the Federal National Council. 

(b) The procedure for the ratification of the 
Constitutional amendment shall be 
similar to the procedure for the ratifi- 
cation of laws. 

(c) Two-thirds of the votes of the present 
members of the Federal National Coun- 
cil shall be required for the ratification 
of the Constitutional draft amendment. 

(d) The President of the Union shall sign 
and issue the Constitutional amend- 
ment on his behalf and in the name of 
the Supreme Council. 

3. During the transistory period the Supreme 
Council shall take the necessary measures 
for the preparation of a permanent Consti- 
tution to supersede the provisional Con- 
stitution, The draft of the permanent 
Constitution shall be presented to the 
Federal National Council for a debate prior 
to its issue. 

4. The Supreme Council shall convene the 
Federal National Council for an extraordi- 
naty meeting within a period not exceeding 
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six months prior to the expiry of the pro- 
visional Constitution. The draft of the 
permanent Constitution shall be discussed 
in this meeting. It shall be issued in accord- 
ance with the measures stipulated in para- 
graph two of this Article. 


Article 145 

No provision of this Constitution shall be 
suspended, except during martial Jaw and within 
the limits stipulated by the law governing the 
martial law. 

It shall not be allowed to’ suspend the meet- 
ings of the Federal National Council or deprive 
members of their immunity during the period 
of the martial law. 

Article 146 

Martial law shall be declared by decree with 
the approval of the Supreme Council upon a 
request by the President of the Union and the 
approval of the Federal Council of Ministers in 
emergencies defined by a law. This decree shall 
be transmitted to the Federal National Council 
in the first meeting to be held. 

Martial law shall be lifted by a decree issued 
with the approval of the Supreme Council when 
the emergency situation ceases to exist. 


Article 147 
The implementation of this Constitution 
shall not violate the Treaties and Agreements 
which the member-Amirates have concluded 
with other States and International Organiza- 
tions unless they have been amended or annulled 
with the agreement of the parties concerned. 
Article 148 
All laws, by-laws, decrees, orders and decisions 
in force at the time this Constitution becomes 
operational in the various Amirates, members 
of the Union, and which are in accordance with 
the situations prevailing therein, shall remain 
valid unless amended or annulled in accordance 
with the stipulations of this Constitution. 
Likewise, all measures and systems prevailing 
therein shall remain applicable until the issuance 
of laws amending such measures and systems 
in accordance with the provisions of this 
Constitution. 
Article 149 
An exemption is made from the provisions 
of Article 121 of this Constitution where the 
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Amirates shall be allowed to issue legislation 

necessary for organizing matters mentioned in 

the said Article without any breach of the pro- 

visions of Article 151 of this Constitution. 
Article 150 

Federal Authorities shall issue the laws re- 
ferred to in this Constitution with maximum 
possible speed to replace the present legislation, 
especially that which contradicts the provisions 
of this Constitution. 

Article 151 

The provisions of this Constitution shall over- 
rule the Constitutions of the member-Amirates 
of the Union. The Federal laws issued in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the Constitution 
shall over-rule all legislation, by-laws and deci- 
sions issued by the Amirates’ authorities. 

In the event of a contradiction, then the part 
of the lower legislation which contradicts the 
higher legislation shall become void and in the 
event of a dispute the matter shall be referred 
to the Higher Federal Court for its decision. 

Article 152 
This Constitution shall become operational 
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from the date to be fixed by a declaration issued 
by the Rulers signatory to this Constitution. 


Signed in Dubayy on the eighteenth day of 
July, 1971, equivalent to the twenty-fifth day 
of Jumad Al Awwal 1391 


Signed... 

Zayd Bin Sultan Al Nahyän 
Ruler of Abü Dhabi 

Signed ... 

Hamid Bin Rashid al-Nu‘aymi 
for/Ruler of ‘Ajman 

Signed... 

Rashid Bin Sa'td al-Maktum 
Ruler of Dubayy 

Signed... 

Rashid Bin Ahmad al-Mu‘alla 
for/Ruler of Umm al-Qaywayn 

Signed... 

Khalid Bin Muhammad al-Qäsimi 
Ruler of Sharjah 

Signed ... 

Muhammad Bin Hamad al-Sharqi 
Ruler of Fujayrah 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL REVIEW 


ATTITUDES TOWARD THE DISABLED IN 
ISRAEL AND ELEVEN OTHER NATIONS 


John E. Jordan and Emanuel Chigier 


With the increasing awareness that physical 
disability is on the increase, that rehabilitation 
programs can be a major force in improving 
the lot of the disabled as well as an important 
economic indicator in development, and that 
successful rehabilitation depends a great deal 
on the acceptance of the disabled by the com- 
munity, there has been a growing literature on 
attitudes towards the physically disabled as well 
as toward the mentally retarded (Jordan, 
1971a; 1971b; Jordan & Chigier, 1971; Harrel- 
son, Jordan & Horn, 1972). 

In order to determine whether attitudes to 
the disabled are culturally invariate, or are asso- 
ciated with local circumstances and culture, 
Jordan (1968) conducted an eleven nation 
survey of attitudes towards the physically dis- 
abled, and toward education as a social con- 
cept. The project included samples from the 
United States, Belgium, Denmark, England, 
France, Holland, Japan, Yugoslavia, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, and Peru. The research focused on 
the relationships between certain variables, hav- 
ing to do with nationality, interpersonal values, 


personal contact with the disabled, and atti- 
tudes to physically disabled and to education. 
Since an instrumental relationship between atti- 
tude and values has been demonstrated by Ros- 
enberg (1960) and attitudes are regarded as 
having a "value-expressive function" (Katz, 
1960), it was assumed there would be a relation- 
ship between a basic value such as benevolence 
and a specific attitude such as favorableness 
towards the disabled. 


Methodology 
A Basis for Comparison 


It is assumed that the customs, values and 
attitudes of a society “are truly comparable to 
the habits of an individual,” and furthermore 
“that they can be compared from one society to 
another” (Whiting, 1969). 

In a comparison of the attitudes of rehabili- 
tation workers in Colombia, Peru and the 
United States, Jordan and Friesen (1968) 
classified societies into three types: modern, 
transitional, and traditional. Persons in a mod- 
ern society were characterized as holding values 
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that are more affectively neutral, achievement 
otiented, materialistic, instrumental, and uni- 
versalistic than those in a traditional society 
(Inkeles, 1966a; Jordan, 1968). 

The population of Israel is an extremely 
heterogeneous one, since the state is only 
twenty-four years old, and the majority of its 
adult citizens came as immigrants from seventy 
countries of the world. Although it has been 
shown that various ethnic sub-groups in Israel 
can be classified as modern, transitional, or tra- 
ditional (Chigier, 1966), it was assumed that 
the samples used in this study were transitional 
in character. Most of the participants in the 
survey came from East or Central Europe, pres- 
ently live in urban areas, received at least a 
basic education, and can be regarded as at least 
not traditional in outlook. However, due to 
their relative lack of exposure to Western tech- 
nology, and their attempts to strike roots in a 
Middle Eastern country, in which half the Jew- 
ish population consists of immigrants from the 
Islamic countries of North Africa and the Mid- 
die East, it is difficult to consider the Israeli 
sample as a “modern” one. 


Sample 


The eleven-nation survey of Jordan (1968) 
included samples from four major occupational 
or "interest" groups, ie, those who work in 
special education and rehabilitation (SER), 
regular teachers (E), managers (M) and 
laborers (L). 

A similar study, using the same instruments, 
sampling techniques and statistical analysis, was 
carried out in Israel in 1967, within the frame- 
work of a study on rehabilitation problems of 
physically disabled adolescents (Chigier, E., and 
Chigier, M., 1968; Weissmen and Chigier, 
1965). The study in Israel did not include the 
(L) group but did include three other groups, 
professionals (P), volunteers (V), and high 
school students (H) which will be analyzed 
Kater, 

This paper describes the findings in Israel on 
«hree groups (SER-60, E-48, M-96) as com- 
pared with the findings for the same three 
groups in Jordan’s original study. 
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Hypothesis 


Israel can be regarded as a transitional coun- 
try. An examination of the nations of Jordan’s 
original study indicates that: (a) six can be 
regatded as modern: United States, Denmark, 
England, France, Holland, Japan (Norbeck, 
1965), (b) one can be regarded as transitional: 
Yugoslavia, and (c) three as traditional: 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Peru (Jordan, 1968, p. 
13). 

Our hypothesis, therefore, was: the three 
Israeli interest groups will score lower on speci- 
fied psycho-social variables than the "modern" 
nations of the eleven-nation study, and higher 
than the "traditional" nations. 


Instrumentation 


The five instruments employed in the study 
wete: (a) the Attitudes Towards Disabled Per- 
sons Scale—ATDP (Yuker, ez. al., 1966), (b) 
Kerlinger’s Education Scale I (1968), (c) Gor- 
don’s Survey of Interpersonal Values—SIV 
(1960) and (d) two questionnaires, specially 
designed for the study (Jordan, 1968). 

The instruments used in the cross-national 
study (Jordan, 1968) were translated into 
Hebrew, and were administered on an individ- 
ual basis to the groups of this paper. 


Results and Discussion 


It was postulated that the more modern na- 
tions would score higher on asset orientation 
(Gordon’s Benevolence), lower on compara- 
tive orientation (Gordon’s Leadership), would 
have more favorable attitudes towards the dis- 
abled (Yuker's—ATDP), would score higher 
on progressive attitudes towards education (Ker- 
linger’s—-PATE), and lower on traditional 
attitudes towards education (Kerlinger’s— 
TATE), than would be the case with Israel. 
Similarly, Israel as a transitional society would 
score as a more modern nation in comparison 
to the three traditional nations of Colombia, 
Costa Rica, and Peru. It was also postulated that 
the differences expected between Israel and the 
modern and traditional nations, would be found 
in all three occupational groups, ie, SER, E 
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and M (see footnote 1 for data reference for 
all Tables). 


Special Education, Rehabilitation Group 
Attitudes and Values! 


On the Benevolence value, the Israel SER 
group scored lower than all six modern nations, 
but also scored lower than the three traditional 
nations. On the Leadership value, the Israeli 
SER. sample scored higher than the modern 
nations, but also scored higher than the three 
traditional nations (Table 1). 


Attitudes and. Disability 


On favorable attitudes towards the disabled 
the Israeli SER sample scored lower (low 
ATDP scores indicate positive attitude) than 
the modern nations, but did not score higher 
than the traditional nations (Table 2). On 
TATE the Israel sample scored lower than mod- 
ern nations, and also scored lower than the 
traditional nations (Table 3). On PATE, the 
Israel sample scored Jower than the modern na- 
tions but also scored lower than the traditional 
nations (Table 4). 

In summary, except for the variable of 
TATE, the hypothesis that Israel is less modern 
in its attitudes than the six modern nations was 
borne out in the SER group. Apart from the 
variable on TATE, the hypothesis that Israel as 
a transitional society is more modern than the 
three traditional nations was not supported. Our 
conclusion is that on the modern-traditional 
continuum the Israeli SER group can be con- 
sidered as being traditional rather than tran- 
sitional, 

Comparing Israel to Yugoslavia, which is 
also classified as a transitional society, confirms 
the impression that the Israeli group is tradi- 
tional rather than transitional. Again, the only 
exception is the finding on the TATE variable. 


Teachers and Managers Groups! 


Except for very minor variations, findings are 
similar to the SER. group in comparing the 
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Israeli teachers' group and the managers’ group 
to the other ten nations. The managers group 
in Israel scored lower on Leadership than both 
the modern and traditional nations. In all three 
interest groups—apart from the findings with 
regard to TATE, the results suggest that Israel 
ranks with the traditional group of nations. 


Attitude Object Interactions! . 


The basic hypothesis states a link between 
favorable attitudes to the disabled, low scores 
on TATE, and high scores on PATE. The Israeli 
groups scored lower on favorable attitudes to 
the disabled and lower on TATE and PATE. 
The instrument used for the last two variables 
was the Kerlinger Scale I (1968) which con- 
tains 20 items of which ten are “progressive” 
(PATE) and ten are “traditional” (TATE). 
Jordan (1968, p. 17) has pointed out that some 
of the items may be too complex and difficult 
for many people. This, however, is unlikely to 
account for differences in the three Israeli occu- 
pational groups of rehabilitation personnel, 
teachers and managers, as compared to their 
counterparts in the other countries. 

According to Kerlinger the variables of “tra- 
ditional” and “progressive” are distinct, and not 
necessarily polar. Although a basic dichotomy 
exists, individuals may differ in degree of 
strength of dichotomization depending on vari- 
ables such as occupational rôle, knowledge and 
experience of education, and the importance 
assigned to it. 

In terms of the basic hypothesis in the cross- 
national study, there should be a negative cor- 
relation between TATE and favorableness t 
the physically disabled, and a negative correla 
tion between PATE and favorableness toward: 
the physically disabled. A study of these corre. 
lations, and comparing them to Israel, show 
that significant negative correlations betwees 
TATE and PATE are found only in the SER 
group, and not in the two other Israeli group 
(Table 5). Negative correlations are not foun 
for any of the occupational groups in the tra 
ditional nations. 


1. Tables 1-8 have been deposited with NAPS. For a complete set order NAPS Document 01809 fron 
ASIS National Auxiliary Publications Service, c/o CCM Information Services, Inc, 22 West 34th Stree 
New York, New York 10001, remitting $2.00 for microfiche or $5.00 for photocopies. 
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Among the modern nations, only the SER 
group in Denmark and the teachers’ group in 
England show negative correlations. On the 
other hand, several groups, especially ones in 
the more traditional nations, show positive cor- 
«elations between ‘TATE and PATE as in the 
case with the teachers and managers group in 
Israel. It is also to be noted that in comparing 
TATE and PATE in favorableness toward the 
physically disabled, no definite pattern emerges 
either in Israel or in the other countries, The 
contention of Kerlinger that these two variables 
are distinct rather than bipolar is evident. 
While groups in other nations show evidence 
of both high TATE and PATE, all three occu- 
pational groups in Israel have Jow mean scores 
on both. The three other groups (not analyzed 
in this paper) in Iscael—professionals, volun- 
seers in the organization for the handicapped, 
ind twelfth grade school students show a simi- 
ar pattern. 

Perhaps Israelis do not take a fervent attitu- 
linal stand on these matters—at least in filling 
ut questionnaires. On comparing intensity of 
responses in Israel, as compared to the other 
countries (Tables 2-4), it is noted that Israelis 
icore significantly lower on intensity scales for 
all three attitudinal scales and this is so in all 
hree occupational groups. This strengthens the 
nterpretation that Israelis are characterized by 
nedian responses to matters of attitude. 


Thange Orientation} 


Another set of variables used in the question- 
aire dealt with orientation to change The 
‘espondents were asked to react to five state- 
nents which were meant to reflect attitudes 
owards change in the areas of child-rearing 
sractices, birth control, automation, regularized 
olitical leadership change and self-change. The 
«ypothesis that those who score high on change 
wientation will be more progressive and less 
raditional in their attitudes towards the dis- 
bled was supported by the data obtained in 
he eleven-nation study (Jordan, 1968). An 
xtension of this concept would lead us to 
xostulate that a country which is more modern 
vould tend to score higher on change variables 
han a country which is transitional or tradi- 
ional. 
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With this supposition in mind, the data from 
the three Israeli groups were studied, to see if 
this would throw more light on the modern- 
transitional-traditional axis. The findings in 
Israel were as follows: 


1. New Child-rearing Practices 
On the statement, "New methods of rais- 
ing children should be tried out whenever 
possible" the mean scores for the three occu- 
pational groups ranged from 3.01 to 3.54, 
ie, between “slightly agree," ie, —3 and 
"strongly agree,” i.e., —4. 

2. Birth Control 
On the question, “What is your feeling 
about a married couple practicing birth con- 
trol" the mean scores for the three groups 
ranged from 2.10 to 2.39, ie, between "it 
is probably all right," —2, and "it is usually 
wrong,” —3. 

3, Automation 
On the statement, “Automation and similar 
new procedures should be encouraged in 
government, business and industry since 
eventually it creates new jobs and raises the 
standard of living,” the mean scores for the 
three groups ranged from 3.37 to 3.79, ie, 
between “agree slightly,” —3, and “agree 
strongly," —4. 

4. Political Leadership Change 
On the statement, "Political leaders should 
be changed regularly, even if they are doing 
a good job" the mean scores for the three 
groups ranging from 2.56 to 3.16, i.e, be- 
tween "slightly disagree," —2, to "strongly 
agree,” —4. 

5. Self-Change 
The self rating scale ranged from 1, “diffi- 
cult to change,” to 5, “I find it very easy to 
change my ways." The mean scores for the 
three groups ranged from 2.26 to 2.47. 


How Israel compares to the other nine coun- 
tries on these five variables, for each of these 
occupational groups, is shown in Tables 6-8. 
An interesting and unusual pattern emerges 
which is almost consistent for all three occupa- 
tional groups. The Israeli samples, as compared 
to the other national samples, score high for 
new child-rearing practices, high against birth 
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control, high for automation, high for political 
leadership change and low on ease of self- 
change.. 


Interpretation 


The change orientation datat do not fit the 
modern-transitional-traditional model. Perhaps 
it can be understood as a reflection on the 
unique circumstances that surround the citizens 
constituting the Israeli samples. The State of 
Israel was created just after a major genocidal 
attempt to eliminate the Jewish people had 
ended in Europe. Its.survival was threatened 
from the outset, with a war to achieve inde- 
pendence in 1948, the Sinai War in 1956, and 
a perceived continued threat to existence which 
culminated in the Six Day War in 1967—the 
year that this survey was carried out. 

A small country fighting for survival against 
an enemy with a very large population is likely 
to be in favor of activities that strengthen the 
country’s development such as new child-rear- 
ing practices, automation, and regularized 
change in modern political leadership. On the 
other hand, for demographic reasons, birth con- 
trol may not be regarded very favorably, and 
the tenacity required to survive in such arduous 
circumstances may be reflected as not finding it 
easy to change one’s ways. 

If the special ecological situation of Israel 
may help to explain the pattern of “change- 
orientation,” perhaps it may also help to explain 
the value and attitudinal findings noted in the 
data. Can this explanation provide an alterna- 
tive to an earlier conclusion that Israel ranks as 
a traditional country in terms of attitudes to dis- 
abled persons, education, and in ratings on 
Benevolence and Leadership values? 

The low scores of the Israeli group on Benev- 
olence may be an outcome of a continued state 
of readiness for war. The inconsistent scores on 
the Leadership value may reflect the small 
shopkeeper emphasis of many of the Eastern 
European immigrants and the “cooperative” 
mentality of a state founded on the Kibbutz 
principle. With education regarded as a means 
of promoting the development of the country, 
rather than an end in itself, a middle-of-the- 
road reaction might be expected rather than a 
swing to ideological positions of traditional 
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and/or progressive attitudes to education. 
Finally, the low scores on favorable attitudes 
to the disabled may reflect the physical threat 
towards survival and positive feelings towards 
the "fit" individual. 

In a study in Israel of attitudes of healthy 
children from ten cultural groups towards dis- 
ability, as measured by the Picture Ranking 
Test (Richardson, 1961), it was pointed out 
by Chigier and Chigier (1968) that the greater 
rejection of the severely disabled child seen in 
the low socio-economic group (irrespective of 
cultural background) was probably due to the 
greater threat that disability posed for children 
whose parents can only maintain themselves by 
being physically fit. Perhaps the same concept 
may help to explain the relatively unfavorable 
attitudes towards the disabled noted in the 
Israeli group as compared to the samples from 
the other nations, 

Since there are few studies on the effect of 
the social environment on the attitudes of a 
natural community such as Israel, the explana- 
tions put forward here must be regarded at this 
stage as speculative. However, it may well be 
worthwhile to extend the range of attitudinal 
studies to include assessment of the influence of 
social ecological factors. 
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AMERICAN PHILANTHROPY IN THE NEAR 
East, by Robert L. Daniel. Athens, Ohio: 
Ohio Univ. Press, 1970. 332 pages. Notes. 
Bibl. Index. $10.00. 


Reviewed by Daniel Bliss 


The Near East throughout history has been 
the object of international rivalry and conquest 
even into modern times. This book is a compre- 
hensive record of a different kind of “invasion,” 
the penetration of American philanthropy into 
this strategic area in a series of peaceful incur- 
sions from 1820 to 1960. Dr. Daniel brings 
into clear focus the wide picture of many 
American organizations and institutions origi- 
nating separately but cooperating closely in 
their efforts to bring to the Near East—prin- 
cipally Greece, Turkey, Syria and Lebanon— 
relief, enlightenment and self-help. 

This readable account is of particular interest 
to Americans with a Near Eastern background. 
But its readability in no way detracts from its 
usefulness to the serious scholar of the Near 
East. Sources upon which this study are based 
are acknowledged page by page throughout the 
book and, in addition, there is a valuable com- 
mentary in a bibliographical appendix of the 
written sources used by the author. 

Dr. Daniel describes the evolution of private 
philanthropy in the Near East through the ac- 
tivities of a series of related organizations. The 
first philanthropic gesture was the response of 
American individuals to appeals for assistance 
following the Greek War of Independence in 


1821. Though the number of Americans im 
mediately involved in this venture was limited 
their impact on American philanthropy wa 
substantial. 

The second venture into this field resulte 
from the activities of missionaries of the Amer 
ican Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis 
sions. While evangelization was the initic 
motive of these pioneers, circumstances in th 
Near East soon led them into more purely phi 
anthropic enterprises such as the establishmer 
of schools, printing presses, medical clinics an 
hospitals. 

The third undertaking was the founding c 
independent colleges like Robert College i 
Constantinople and the Syrian Protestant Co: 
lege, later called the American University « 
Beirut. Finally, the Near East Relief and its su 
cessor, the Near East Foundation, were orga: 
ized, the first for war relief and the second f 
agricultural extension services, home demo» 
strations, social service work and, in gener: 
technical assistance. These achievements o 
curted decades before the establishment : 
Point Four, the Peace Corps and other Amet 
can foreign aid programs. The scope and i 
fluence of the pioneering efforts of these ear 
private American organizations set the bas 
pattern for later governmental projects. 

This reviewer found virtually no inacc 
racies in this carefully researched and we 
documented account of a diverse and comp 
cated subject. It should be noted, however, th 
although International College, one of the ind 
pendent schools, made its decision to move tc 
new campus in 1956 (p. 245), it did not act 
ally move until fifteen years later. Mentis 
might also be made of the inadequacy of t 
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three undated maps inserted into this scholarly 
work, which is otherwise an important source 
of information and a pleasing picture of the 
story of American philanthropy and involve- 
ment in the Near East. It will add immensely 
to the understanding of Americans of this in- 
<reasingly important part of the world. 


A DANIEL BLISS, Orlando, Florida. 


THE JBRUSALEM QUESTION, 1917-1968, by 
H. Eugene Bovis, Stanford, Calif.: Hoover 
Institution Press, 1971. xiii + 181 pages. 
Bibl. $4.95. 


Reviewed by Evan M. Wilson 


This book, the first in a new series of 
Hoover Institution Policy Studies, is basically 
« Ph.D. thesis which the author completed in 
1968. It should be a highly useful contribution 
o our understanding of a key element in the 
\rab-Israeli problem. It consists of a history of 
he Jerusalem question from World War I to 
968, ending with a discussion of alternative 
olutions although without endorsing any one 
olution. 

This reviewer was permitted by Dr. Bovis to 
ead the manuscript at the time he was prepar- 
ag his own book on Jerusalem and found it 
0 be an absolutely invaluable source of infor- 
aation. Dr. Bovis is thoroughly at home with 
is material and tells the story of the Jerusalem 
roblem, especially in the years 1949-1950 
rhen it was before the UN, extremely well. 
lis account is well reasoned and balanced 
1ough reflecting the serious and deliberate ap- 
roach of the doctoral candidate. 

It is the author's thesis, with which this re- 
iewer would agree, that while the Jerusalem 
uestion is an integral part of the Arab-Israeli 
4spute, it is an international problem with a 
istory of its own that is often but not always 
arallel to the wider issue. He makes the point 
mat from the First World War until 1936 
rusalem was primarily a European problem, 

hile subsequently it became an object of con- 
:ntion between Zionism and Palestinian Arab 
ationalism. He also points out that with the 
tilure of the international community to deal 
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successfully with the issue, and with the new 
situation created by the events of- June 1967, 
a fresh look at the problem is clearly war- 
ranted. 

After discussing the Christian, Muslim and 
Jewish interests in the Holy Places, Dr. Bovis 
advances five types of solutions: (1) condo- 
minium; (2) territorial internationalization; 
(3) a UN trust; (4) outside protectors or 
functional internationalization; and (5) Jewish 
and Arab boroughs. Each of these devices is 
then discussed in terms of its advantages and 
disadvantages. 

The chief defect in this volume is that it does 
not carry the story further than 1968. As a 
result it gives insufficient recognition to the 
emerging rôle of the Palestinian Arabs in any 
Jerusalem settlement. The only other serious 
point with which this reviewer would take 
issue is in connection with the author's treat- 
ment of the Christian and Muslim holy sites in 
Israel. The discussion of this subject on pages 
95 and 96 is not sufficiently critical of the 
Israelis in that it fails to take into account a 
number of instances of maltreatment which are 
known to have taken place. 

The extensive bibliography and notes give 
further evidence of the author's thorough 
knowledge of the source materials. The appen- 
dix showing the population of Jerusalem at 
various times from 1800 to 1967 is particularly 
valuable. It should have proved possible, how- 
ever, to include better maps than those which 
are given at the end of the volume and which 
appeared some years ago in the magazine Mid 
East. 


A EVAN M. WILSON served for thirty years in the 
US Foreign Service and for more than three years 
as Minister-Consul General in Jerusalem. He is 
the author of Jerusalem: Key to Peace, published 
by the Middle Fast Institute in the Spring of 1970. 


THE ARAB WORLD 


THE ARAB WORLD: FROM NATIONALISM TO 
REVOLUTION, ed. by Abdeen:Jabara and 
Janice Terry. Wilmette, Ill: Medina Univ. 
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Press International, 1971. xvi + 208 pages. 
No price indicated. 


Reviewed by George S. Hishmeh 


To borrow a line from a popular Washing- 
ton department store commercial, “exciting 
things are (usually) happening” at the con- 
ventions of the Arab-American University 
Graduates Association (AAUGA). Unlike 
most, if not all, conferences dealing with the 
Middle East, the AAUGA has not failed—in 
fact, it has almost been a guiding principle— 
to tell it like it is. Which explains its mush- 
rooming membership and its steadily growing 
stature within a short life span. 

This book is based on the proceedings of 
the third annual AAUGA convention held in 
Evanston, Illinois, in October 1970 and which 
focused on the theme “The Arabs and the 
World: Perspectives on a Troubled Relation- 
ship.” In the Foreword, Professor Ibrahim Abu- 
Lughod, the convention’s program chairman, 
explains that the volume’s twenty-one essays 
(out of a total of thirty-six papers read at the 
three-day meeting) “were revised for publica- 
tion on the assumption that a wider audience 
is interested in assessing the problems and 
achievements of the Arab world.” With this in 
mind, one would have assumed the publisher 
would not have failed to indicate the price of 
the book, Despite this inadvertence, the selec- 
tion shows good judgment and makes interest- 
ing reading even though missing were the 
remarks of such luminaries as the renowned 
Indian statesman Krishna Menon, the keynote 
speaker, and Mrs, Shirley Graham DuBois, 
widow of the black Pan-Africanist thinker, 
W. E. B. DuBois. 

The most stimulating part of this paperback 
is the last section, titled "The Future of Pales- 
tine" which includes the papers of Maxime 
Rodinson, Noam Chomsky and Edward Said as 
well as the tongue-lashing of the panel's dis- 
cussant, Eqbal Ahmad. This is not to suggest 
that the other sections—"Structural Change 
and Nationalist Ideology," "The Arabs and the 
World" and "Zionism and International Poli- 
tics"—Aare less worthy. Most of the contribu- 
tions here tended to be diagnostic in nature 
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while Middle East watchers, like this reviewer, 
are often prejudiced toward prognastic analyses, 
Moreover, the editors who provided a pithy 
introduction, have regretfully failed to crown 
their efforts with an index, a helpful guide. 

Interestingly, although about half of the con- 
tributors are not Arab-Americans, the book as 
a whole comes a long way toward the Associa- 
tion’s meritorious objective of bringing “to the 
American people an understanding of the feel- 
ings and thinking of the Arab people.” 


A GEORGE S. HISHMEH, Washington, D. C. 


THE MYTH OF THE GUERRILLA: REVOLU. 
TIONARY THEORY AND MALPRACTICE, by 
J. Bowyer Bell. New York: Alfred Knopf 
1971. 285 pages. $7.95. 


Reviewed by Malcolm H. Kerr 


This is a lively and provocative book tha 
challenges the myth that guerrilla movement. 
of national liberation are necessarily invincible 
The author surveys movements in southers 
Africa, the Middle East and Bolivia to illustrat 
his theme. Guerrillas, he says, are prey to : 
series of illusions: that a just cause never fails 
that the masses will rally decisively to their side 
that the protraction of the struggle wi 
strengthen their cause; and that their resort t 
armed struggle has resulted from a ratione 
weighing of alternatives. 

In a fifty-page chapter on the Palestinia 
fedayeen Mr. Bell (who authored a previor 
book, The Long War, on the Atab-Israeli cor 
flict) makes some useful points but is generalh 
disappointing. He sees the Arabs in caricatur 
and in his overly flippant style seems more cot 
cerned to ridicule their tendency for wishfi 
thinking and exaggeration than to analyze tt 
essential dynamics and prospects of the resis 
ance movement. lle generalizes too easily 
"Every Arab, everywhere, glowed with the hig 
fever of certain victory" (p. 179); and “to tł 
Arabs in general and to most Palestinians tl 
war of national liberation has gone not on 
well but spectacularly well" (pp. 195-6). Whi 
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be cites unquestioningly Israeli casualty reports, 
he does not say what figures the fedayeen claim, 
but simply assures us that it “boggles the imagi- 
nation” (p. 205) and that “the magnitude of 
exaggeration is so great that the whole fedayeen 
movement becomes suspect” (p. 205). 

Well, maybe so. Granted, Arabs are not noted 
for understatement. Let us also grant that “the 
great failing of the Arabs is simply that, as in 
the past, their analysis of the nature of their 
enemy is hopelessly inaccurate” (pp. 207-8). 
After all, they have Richard Nixon for company. 

But if all this is so, why is it? And so what? 
Does exaggerated propaganda spell political or 
military impotence? Why should “the whole 
movement become suspect”? What have the 
Algerians and the Viet Cong got that the Pales- 
tinians don’t? Modest communiqués? And why 
have the Israelis policed the West Bank more 
successfully than other foreign occupiers else- 
where? Why are the fedayeen so divided among 
themselves, and how damaging is this to them? 
What sort of people lead and join the move- 
ment? Mr. Bell offers no answers to these im- 
portant questions, and consequently is not really 
able to say with any persuasiveness whether the 
Palestinian movement's long-range prospects are 
good or bad. 

In sum, readers interested in Third World 
guerrilla movements in general will find an 
imaginative theoretical analysis of a number of 
problems, and some very useful comparative 
material on Africa and Bolivia, but for in-depth 
study of the Palestinian resistance they will 
need to turn elsewhere. William B. Quandt’s 
fine monograph, Palestinian Nationalism: Its 
Political and Military Dimensions (Rand Cor- 
poration, 1971) is much the best thing avail- 
able in English so far. 


A MALCOLM H. KERR is Professor of Political Sci- 
ence, University of California, Los Angeles. 


REPUBLICAN ‘IRAQ: A STUDY OF ‘IRAQI POLI- 
Tics SINCE THE REVOLUTION OF 1958, by 
Majid Khadduri. New York: Oxford Univ. 
Press, 1969. xii + 318 pages. Index. $8.50. 


Reviewed by George Lenczowski 


As on a number of occasions, Professor 
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Khadduri has again rendered a signal service to 
scholars and laymen alike by presenting an 
account of Iraq’s political developments since 
1958. The story he tells is a sad one. The royal- 
ist régime of Iraq had been attacked by its 
critics for its suppression of liberties, its hostil- 
ity to Pan-Arabism, its socio-economic inequali- 
ties, its corruption and its close ties with 
Western “imperialism.” The revolution was ex- 
pected to eliminate all these evils and put Iraq 
on the path of democracy, abundance and prog- 
ress. Actually, the revolutionary ideals suffered 
grievous setbacks, and the country not only re- 
lapsed into the old vices of the Hashimite era 
but, in addition, was exposed to instability and 
new abuses of power. 


As one may see from the author's description, 
the succession of revolutionary régimes im- 
posed restrictions on freedom greater than those 
of the royalist era; an individual’s feeling of 
security was often shattered either by the activi- 
ties of the secret police or the excesses of para- 
military militias such as Qàsim's Popular Re- 
sistance Force or the Ba'thist National Guard, 
or, finally, by the uncontrolled outbursts of the 
mobs in Baghdad, Mosul and Kirkuk. Premier 
Nuri was denounced for keeping Iraq out of the 
mainstream of Arab aspirations. But the revolu- 
tionary régimes often pushed Iraq into a greater 
degree of isolation from the rest of the Arab 
world than was ever the case under the mon- 
archy. While Qasim was particularly notorious 
in this respect, as attested by his confrontation 
with other Arab states over the Kuwayt issue, 
he was not the only one and even such Pan- 
Arabists as Abd al-Salam Arif and his successor, 
Abd al-Rahman Arif, found themselves at odds 
with Cairo and preferred to keep Iraq separate 
and sovereign. Similarly, the revolution failed 
to remove the socio-economic inequalities, the 
gap between the privileged class—this time 
mainly composed of the bureaucrats, the army 
officers and the ruling clique—and the masses 
being as wide as ever. The socialist decrees of 
1964 not only failed to remedy these inequali- 
ties; they brought about further deterioration of 
the Iraqi economy by reducing production, re- 
placing skilled managers by incompetent mili- 
tary or bureaucratic officials and caused capital 
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to flee the country. As for corruption, the cases 
of enrichment of certain cabinet ministers (in- 
cluding a military premier)—especially those 
responsible for import licences and contracts 
awards—were as glaring as any under the royal- 
ist régime. And, finally, Iraq's emancipation 
from dependence on foreign ties proved mote a 
mirage than a reality. Cold facts of real life 
compelled Iraq as before to exploit and market 
its oil through the tested channel of the West- 
ern-owned Iraq Petroleum Company (IPC), 
with this difference—that the government in 
seizing 99.5 per cent of IPC's concession area 
in 1961 put an effective end to the company’s 
exploration activity and thus contradicted Iraq’s 
national interest in discovering further reser- 
voirs of oil. By the same token, Iraq’s previous 
dependence on arms from the West gave place 
to a new—and perhaps more dangerous—de- 
pendence on military assistance from Russia. 


Furthermore, the revolution was unable to 
change much of the basic traits and problems of 
Iraqi society. Confessional divisions remained 
as strong as ever, permeating much of the polit- 
ical rivalry between pan-Arabists and Iraqi 
localists. The Kurdish problem fluctuated be- 
tween the extremes of civil war and concilia- 
tory acts under the premiership of Abd 
al-Rahman al-Bazzaz, not unlike at the time of 
the monarchy. And the tradition of authoritar- 
ianism remained as strong as ever. The only 
brighter period during the revolutionary era 
was a relatively short span of time in 1965-66 
when the distinguished civilian, al-Bazzaz, was 
allowed to head the cabinet, proclaim "prudent 
socialism" and, generally, to introduce—how- 
ever modestly—the principles of rationality 
and civilian competence in the administration. 
But the military did not permit him to last too 
long and Iraq reverted to its game of changing 
military rulers whose concepts of political 
legitimacy were either primitive or virtually 
non-existent. On balance, revolutionary Iraq 
failed, with the exception of al-Bazzaz, to pro- 
duce outstanding leaders. Political maneuvering 
took the place of genuine statesmanship and 
any observer could not help being appalled by 
the mediocrity of most of the generals and 
colonels who served in high positions of the 
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revolutionary era. By its experience Iraq seems 
to confirm once again the pattern that by plung- 
ing into politics, the army officers divest them- 
selves of the minimum standards of profession- 
alism required to face a determined foreign 
enemy while failing to bring into the civilian 
life the discipline and order which their mili- 
tary upbringing was expected to provide. 

Professor Khadduri has told his story in his 
usual detached and objective fashion, with 
painstaking attention to detail and accuracy. 
He has provided it with an impressive docu- 
mentation based on primary sources and many 
personal interviews with the current and past 
main actors, and has enriched his tale by judici- 
ous analysis of the main underlying issues. This 
book is a must for any serious student of Iraqi 
politics. 


A George Lenczowski, Professor of Political Science, 
University of California, Berkeley. 


THE WAR IN THE YEMEN, by Edgar O'Bal- 
lance. Hamden, Conn.: The Shoe String 
Press, 1971. 202 pages. Appen. Index. $7.00. 


Reviewed by Dana Adams Schmidt 


Mr. O'Ballance has contributed many new 
facts about the Yemen Arab Republic—how it 
emerged, how it fought the royalists—that are 
useful, given the scarcity of information on this 
subject. Since he does not volunteer much in 
the way of explanation, one wonders where he 
got his information. Egyptian intelligence, 
which remained tightlipped throughout five or 
six years of struggle, may have helped. Cer- 
tainly his book indicates that he did not get 
much from the royalist or Saudi Arabian side. 

Mr. O'Ballance introduces much new infor- 
mation about the siege of San'a', a crucial aspect 
of the Yemeni conflict. Had the royalists taken 
San‘a’ in February 1968, they would in all 
probability have gone on to overrun the leftist 
régime of Southern Yemen. But the royalists 
failed and in so doing revealed the feet of clay 
of the traditionalist régimes in the peninsula: 
unwillingness to make meaningful sacrifices for 
the cause, selfishness, inflexibility and inability 
to unite. 
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Unfortunately, Mr. O'Ballance provides the 
reader with little in the way of political or 
philosophical analysis. Neither does he offer 
much in the way of sociological, economic or 
descriptive detail. As well, he seems to have 
been so busy piling up facts about the war from 
the republican side that he did not get around 
to much military analysis. One wishes he had 
applied more of his military expertise to the 
tactics and strategy of this war, specifically the 
guerrilla techniques of the royalists and tbe 
methods of the republicans and Egyptians— 
how the two sides trained and particular battles 
were fought. The absence of such analyses is 
surprising, considering that they were the very 
things that made the author's earlier books— 
The Arab-Israeli War and The Sinai Campaign 
of 1956—so distinguished. 


Jt comes as a shock that he should lightly 
skip over the use of gas by the Egyptians in 
Yemen. He says that the International Red 
Cross was unconvinced as to its use. This is 
untrue, He need only have asked André Rochat, 
who represented the IRC in Yemen at the time, 
or read the two IRC documents published by 
the U.S. News and World Report on July 3, 
1967. Nor is it true that UN Observers could 
not go to royalist territory to investigate the 
alleged use of gas. If they did not go, that was 
their choice: the royalists were begging them 
to go. 

Mr. O'Ballance misses many important facets 
of this complex struggle. One of them is the 
masquerade that took place over US recogni- 
tion of republican Yemen, with the Egyptians 
and republicans issuing statements for State 
Department consumption. Another is the story 
of Operation Hard Surface, in which the US in 
1963 stationed "eight little planes" in Saudi 
Arabia to act as a deterrent to Egyptian aggres- 
sion—similar to the way the Russians later sta- 
tioned their MIG's in Egypt to discourage the 
Israelis with their Phantoms. 


These oversights are not surprising, for Mr. 
O'Ballance, suffering from the illusion that 
royalist public relations was a Saudi product, 
has presented little information from the Saudi 
side. In fact, the royalists had to struggle to 
break through the opaque screen with which 
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the Saudis obstinately tried to surround the war: 

The author’s account ends with the statement 
that the civil war appears to have spent itself 
and left the country stalemated and divided 
between the two sides about half and half. But 
this has not come to pass since Mr. O'Ballance 
concluded his writing, presumably in early 
1970. After that the royalists faded. With- 
drawal of Saudi aid and internal quarrels left 
the field to the republicans, and today the "fight- 
ing princes" are scattered. The Imam al-Badr is, 
or was recently, living in England. The author 
has, however, been fully borne out in the 
following conclusions: “The chances of a re- 
sponsible, moderate republican government 
continuing to hold office are good, and this is 
something that will obviously make for stability 
and perbaps even prosperity in Yemen.” 

When the Egyptians left the area the Yemen 
Arab Republic forgot about socialism and 
turned into the most conservative republic in 
the Arab world. Its character is derived from 
the fact that the government is superimposed 
on a complex, traditional and very much alive 
tribal system, The eventual success or failure of 
this government will have a strong bearing on 
struggles elsewhere in the peninsula and will 
be vitally affected by the financial assistance it 
gets or does not get from Saudi Arabia, West- 
ern Europe, the US and the World Bank. 


A DANA ADAMS SCHMIDT, New York Times, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


CENTRAL ASIA 


RUSSIAN EMBASSIES TO THE GEORGIAN KINGS 
1589-1605, ed. by W. E. D. Allen. Trs. by 
Anthony Mango. London: Cambridge Univ. 
Press, 1970. Vol. 1: xxxii + 368 pages, Vol. 
2: ix + 272 pages. Maps. Illus. Notes. Tables. 
Bibl. Index. $18.50 the set. 


Reviewed by Harold R. Battersby 


This work has translations from the embas- 
sies of Zvenigorodski (and Antonov, 1589-9) 
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and Tatishchev (and Ivanov, 1604-5); “Sup- 
plementary Documents (from the Embassy of 
Sovin and Polukhanov, 1596-9)”; indispensa- 
ble footnotes, commentaries on the texts (171 
pages) and on the sources (25 pages). The 
latter include: (1) Marie-Félicité Brosset's 
Bulletin de la classe des sciences historiques, 
philologiques et politiques de l'Académie Im- 
périale des Sciences de Saint-Pétersbourg, tomes 
1-2, 1844-45, the first critical examination of 
Russian archives with regard to Georgian 
affairs, 1586-1620; (2) Brossets Description 
géographique de la Georgia (St. P., 1842), 
making available the earliest detailed historical- 
topographical study of central Caucasia and 
Georgia by Prince Wakhusht Bagration (1735, 
1745); (3) the Caucasian sections of Kniga 
glagolemaya Bolshoy Chertezh ("the Book of 
the Great Map" [1626]); and (4) SA, 
Belokurovs Snosheniya Rossii s Kavkazom 
( (Moscow, 1889) "Russian relations with the 
Caucasus" [1578-1613] ). One of the four hun- 
dred published copies of Belokurov's work was 
purchased in Tiflis by the Editor in 1926, and 
from it were selected the texts that are Eng- 
-lished to retain a flavor of the Russian sixteenth 
century officialese by Mr. Mango. He provides 
some commentarial information, and began the 
index after joining the UN staff in New York. 


Mr. Allen's authoritative “Introduction,” 
“Commentaries” and other contributions add a 
wealth of knowledge to the volumes and en- 
liven the texts. Through his impeccable scholat- 
ship, we gain an only source for ethnographical, 
historical and geographical information on 
Caucasia for a period in which Georgia, split 
by factionalism, was vulnerable to Ottoman, 
Safavid and Russian power politics. An exposé 
is made of Russian life, thought, administra- 
tion, diplomatic protocol, religious contention 
in the Orthodox Church, treatment of Geor- 
gians at the Imperial Court, the murder of 
Alexander Il of Khakheti (1605), relations 
between Caucasian, Russian, Ottoman and Per- 
sian royalty, secret negotiations on behalf of 
Tsar Boris Godunov (d. 1605) for the mar- 
tiage of his children with scions of the royal 
House of Kartli, the rôles of the church and 
falconry in state affairs, Russian vs. Turkish as 
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the language of diplomacy, together with a 
description of the crossing of the Caucasus 
range from “the first extant accounts” and topo- 
graphical details of Khakheti and Kartli. 

The value of these volumes is enhanced by 
the extreme paucity of available publications 
in English, particularly for this important 
period of Caucasian history. 


A HAROLD R. BATTERSBY, Professor of Anthro- 
pology, State University College of Arts and Sci- 
ence, Geneseo, New York. 


IRAN 


IRAN FACES THE SEVENTIES, ed. by Ehsan Yar- 
Shater. New York: Praeger Publishers, 1971. 
xx + 391 pages. Index. Bibl. $12.50, 


Reviewed by William Green Miller 


The quality and scope of Iran Faces the 
Seventies, fifteen essays presented at a sym- 
posium held at Columbia in November 1968, 
is of such a high order that it should rank as 
the best available handbook on contemporary 
Iran. The essays, considered as a whole, present 
a detailed picture of many of the fundamental 
changes now taking place in Iran. 

The first chapter, Miss Lambton’s study of 
land reform, is an authoritative and optimistic 
survey of the most important segment of the 
Shah’s White Revolution. Few have seen at first 
hand so much of Persian village life, and cer- 
tainly no other scholar has contributed so much 
to the knowledge of Iran’s past and present 
rural, social, economic and political structure. 
For Miss Lambton, Minister of Agriculture 
Hasan Arsanjani’s land reform “had the touch 
of genius” (p. 17). She describes in appro- 
priate detail Arsanjani’s theoretical and prac- 
tical success after decades of inept attempts by 
others to better the lot of Iran’s peasants. But 
as Miss Lambton records, the freed peasants are 
aware that despite their new freedom “there 
are difficulties" (p. 133). And it is the dif- 
ficulties facing Iran that underline a theme of 
uncertainty that emerges from most of the 
essays in this estimable collection: namely, thar 
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the considerable changes taking place are 
dependent upon a tenuous political stability. 

For example, Charles Issawi's economic sur- 
vey concludes that Iran, using very little foreign 
assistance, has achieved a rate of growth and a 
degree of price stability equalled by very few 
countries. Issawi points out. with statistical 
force that the rising oil revenues are the basis 
for Iran’s phenomenal growth and that “given 
political stability it will continue and improve” 
(p. 61). In a like manner, Jahangir Amuzegar, 
seconded by Shahpour Rassekh, affirms that oil 
production provides the means for the develop- 
ment effort and for continued progress, but 
cautions that the “real success rests with the 
favorable outcome of the educational and ad- 
ministrative revolutions currently under way” 
(p. 56). 

It is not surprising that the chapters treating 
recent political history are muted and circum- 
spect. Chronology has its use, and Hafez Far- 
manfarmaian provides a helpful outline of the 
political events of the past decades. He con- 
cludes that “at present the country enjoys 
political stability and increasing economic pros- 
perity, and has accepted the Shah’s leadership” 
(p. 114). He predicts, however, with an artful 
if enigmatic paradox that “the future of Iran 
though in someways more difficult is certainly 
no darker than that of other countries” (p. 
114). 

J. C. Hurewitz is far less shrouded. His con- 
clusions are spelled out forcefully and go to the 
heart of the difficulties that lie beneath the 
surface. 

In brief, Iran's diplomacy benefitted from favor- 

able internal and external environments. Ever since 

the mid-1960s, Iran has been moving ahead more 
rapidly in solid economic and social development 
than any other state in the Middle East, except 

Israel. But the Shah’s personal rule has furnished 

political continuity and stability at the price of 

political freedom. Perhaps this is the inescapable 
price of rapid economic and social development 
in an industralizing society. If so, the Shah will 
sooner or later have to find a formula for political 
participation, if the whole structure is not to be 
placed in jeopardy. So long as the economy is ex- 
panding, the political pressure that it generates 
can be contained. But it may seriously be ques- 
tioned whether the system can withstand a period 
of consolidating its gains, to say nothing of the 
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contractions that may accompany such consolida- 

tion (p. 140). 

The studies of the Iranian élite structure 
begun by Marvin Zonis ten years ago continue 
to yield incisive analyses of modern Iranian 
society. Buttressed by solid data, Zonis's chapter 
upon higher education in Iran concludes that: 

As with so many other reforms in Iran, the Educa- 

tional Revolution stems from the apex of the 

political system, and is oriented toward transform- 
ing the apex of the educational system, for the 
benefit of the apex of the social system; or to 
phrase it more conventionally, of the top, by the 

top, and for the top (p. 250). 

Zonis argues that the change from an indi- 
genously oriented élite to an élite shaped by 
Western values and forms has not resulted in 
“revolutionary” changes. It is the paradox of 
the contemporaty lranian political scene that 
"no 'revolutionary changes can be effected 
without corresponding changes in the remain- 
der of society—changes that are unacceptable 
to the present political élite" (p. 252). In a 
somewhat related chapter, George Baldwin con- 
siders the "brain drain" question. His conclu- 
clusion is both reassuring and cogent, finding 
that the problem is not so much a loss of talent 
from Iran but rather a migration of intellectual 
and professional resources from the provinces 
to Tehran where there is a more than adequate 
supply of talent. 


The emerging conflict between the ruling 
élite and the increasingly more powerful and 
aware Iranian masses is quite beautifully illus- 
trated by Professor Yar-Shater in a chapter on 
contemporary Iranian art and literature. Yar- 
Shater traces the new poetry and novels back 
to the time of the Constitution when a new 
process began, that is, 

the emergence of the common man as a significant 

political force. The audience of the poet was 

changing character; it was no longer merely the 
élite of society, but a larger segment steadily ex- 
panding with the spread of literacy and political 

awareness (p. 288). 

More than most societies, literature in Iran 
—the written as well as the oral tradition— 
depicts what is really happening. It is for this 
reason that the Yar-Shater paper is so impor- 
tant. The uncompromising break with past 
traditions says Yar-Shater, 

has had only one parallel in Persian history, and 
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that was when Persians began to write poetry in 

the ninth century after the advent of Islam, and 

the downfall of the Sassanian Empire. Then, as 
now, the question was the building up of a new 

poetic language, expressive of new times and a 

new spirit (p. 302). 

This basic change in spirit and values re- 
flected in poetry and prose, and to some extent 
in the media as described by Amin Banani, is 
evident in painting as well. Richard Etting- 
hausen comments upon modern Persian paint- 
ings as follows: 

The question is inevitable: are we witnessing not 

only a radical change from Iranian art as we have 

known it for seven thousand years, but, perhaps, 

even the death of this art (p. 342)? 

The modernization of Iran through economic 
development is without question improving the 
lot of most Iranians at least to some degree. The 
process inevitably is destroying some of the 
heritage of the past. Ella Zonis, in a brilliant 
comprehensive paper on Persian music, points 
out that, historically, Persian music was: 

Closely affiliated with classical poetry, it is reli- 

gious in spirit—a profoundly serious music, more 

suited to connoisseurs than to a mass audience (p. 

367). 

Mrs. Zonis believes that modern Persian 
music, so heavily influenced by the West, has 
not yet reached the quality of traditional classi- 
cal music, but, she says, “it may only be a 
matter of time and talent” (p. 317). 

Gustav Thaiss provides a documented view 
of changes taking place in the bazaar world. 
Brian Spooner’s study of religion and society, 
particularly in Baluchistan, is a pertinent ap- 
proach to the realities of the changes taking 
place in Iran. One example should be cited to 
illustrate the kind of problems faced in every 
strata and segment of Iranian society. 

For instance, when the Agricultural Bank was 

introduced into the province as part of the gov- 

ernments scheme to make money available for 
individual agricultural investment, several mow- 
lavis immediately condemned its loans because it 
charged interest, and usury is condemned by Islam. 
The officers of the bank tried in vain in some 
localities to persuade the people that the interest 
charge was minimal and solely for the purpose 
of financing the running of the bank. The trouble 
could probably have been avoided if on their 
forms at the top of the interest column they had 
printed not rebh (interest) but, for instance, 
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baggo'z-zabmeb (fee). The mowlavis pronounce- 

ment was made in the idiom of the formal reli- 

gion: that whoever took bank loans would make 
themselves “ka annahw amaldl-zina’ ("like one 

who committed adultery") (p. 180). 

Each of the fifteen essays have bibliographies 
attached. Professor Yar-Shater has assembled a 
most helpful collection and established a pat- 
tern of inquiry that ought to be repeated when 
the decade is over. The transformation should 
be recorded as well as the symptoms of change. 


A WILLIAM GREEN MILLER, a former U.S. Foreign 
Service Officer in Iran, is currently Legislative 
Assistant to Senator John Sherman Cooper. 


IRAN, REVIEW OF NATIONAL LITERATURES, 
Vol 1, No. 1, Spring 1971, ed. by Anne 
Paolucci, Special Editor, Javad Haidari. 
Jamaica, New York: St. John’s Univ. Press, 
1971. 191 pages. 


Reviewed by Ehsan Yar-Shater 


This volume, which contains ten articles, pur- 
ports to present a review of Persian literature, 
both classical and modern, It also examines 
some aspects of Western literature affected by 
Persian writers, or Persian literature as seen 
through European eyes, Professor G. M. 
Wickens reviews the classical Persian literature 
through various periods, emphasizing its affir- 
mation of national identity. He concludes that 
Persian literature shows throughout the ages 
the same organic balance of component and 
function characteristic of its political institu- 
tion. He considers even the modernistic, post- 
1950 literature of Persia as “a unitary state- 
ment of cultural personality” (p. 59). 

Professor M. Jazayeri examines twentieth 
century Persian literature against its political 
and social background, rightly observing that a 
literary product must be considered “in terms 
of the complex network of multilateral social 
relationships of which it is a part” (p. 11). 

Two authors address themselves to two 
genres which are, as a rule, perfunctorily treated 
in the current histories of Persian literature: 
Professor P. Chelkowski gives an informative, 
comprehensive account of the dramatic and 
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literary aspects of Persian passion plays 
(ta’zieh), while Professor W. Hanaway dis- 
cusses in a well-researched article the formal 
elements of popular romances, a genre which 
has only recently begun to be explored and 
appreciated as against the more sophisticated 
court literature. 

Of the articles given to a discussion of Per- 
sian elements in Western literature, Fitzgerald's 
translation of the Rubaiyat and the fin de siècle 
cult of Khayyam is the subject of a perceptive 
article by Professor John Yohannan; and 
Mathew Arnold’s adaptation of a Shab-nameh 
episode, Sobrab and Rustum, and Arnold’s 
sources, technique and literary temper, are 
treated in a well-constructed article by Profes- 
sor A. Javadi. Goethe's West-Ostlicher Divan 
is explored in two articles: an instructive arti- 
cle by Professor Ernest Rose on Goethe’s 
mysticism in the Divan, and one by the nine- 
teenth century poet-translator James Thomp- 
son, which includes a number of translations 
from the Divan's lyrics. Together, they provide 
an excellent background for the appreciation 
of Goethe's poetical journey into the East. 

A very helpful bibliographical survey by D. 
Wilber, which includes the titles of the major 
translations from Persian literature, and a bal- 
anced critique of Arberry’s Classical Persian 
Literature and Rypka’s History of Iranian Liter- 
ature, complete the volume. 

Dr. Haidari’s efforts in eliciting a collection 
of enlightening contributions for a review of 
Persian literature is most welcome and the vol- 
ume is both timely and useful. It is apparent, 
however, that limitation of space and possibly 
the dearth of willing and competent contrib- 
utors has left some aspects of Persian literature 
only partially explored. The volume could have 
gained, for instance, by inclusion of articles 
on the modern novel, short story, drama, mod- 
ern criticism and, above all, on the profound 
‘transformation of imagery that Persian poetry 
has experienced in the past two decades. 


A EHSAN YAR-SHATER, Columbia University in the 
City of New York. 


THE PERSIANS, by Alessandro Bausani. Tr. by 
J. B. Donne. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 
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1971. 204 pages. Illus. Maps. Notes. Bibl. 
Index. $8.95. 


Reviewed by Mark J. Dresden 


This book is an English translation, appear- 
ing after the German one (Die Perser von den 
Anfangen bis zur Gegenwart, 1965), of the 
original Italian edition (I Persiani, 1962). The 
translation follows the original closely, omits 
the Italian final chapter (“I fundamenti cul- 
turali dell’ Iran moderno: Maometto o Dario”), 
adds a welcome index, contains differently 
organized, yet still rather elementary maps, 
includes a different choice of illustrative ma- 
terials of generally better quality, and its bibli- 
ography has been more or less brought up to 
date. The book follows the traditional historical 
framework of reference: (1) Achaemenians, 
(2) Seleucids and Parthians, (3) Sasanians, 
(4) Arab domination and independent dynas- 
ties, (5) Seljuks, (6) Mongols, (7) Tamer- 
lane and Timurids, (8) Safavids, (9) Afghans, 
Nadir Shah, Zands, (10) Qajars and modern 
times, 

‘Whoever undertakes to compress the rich- 
ness and variety of Iranian culture throughout 
its history within strict limitations of size and 
space, faces many problems besides those of 
control of data and materials. In his preface 
(pp. 9-10), Bausani grapples briefly with the 
problem of how to approach and implement 
his intent “to give a bird’s-eye view of the 
development of the Persian nation from its 
origins to the present day.” His programmatic 
approach, however, remains somewhat unclear. 
On the one hand, he professes to be “a his- 
torian of religion and literature’—concentra- 
tions for which the author is, indeed, best 
known—and “more interested in literary, reli- 
gious and cultural history, rather than in 
political history." Yet in his narration he pays 
surprisingly little attention to such cultural ex- 
pressions as literature and the arts. Accordingly, 
his bibliography lacks entries on either of these 
subjects while references to books on political 
history abound. One would gladly forego the 
bibliographical sections on primary indigenous 
sources (for chapters 4-10), the usefulness of 
which, in this context, seems questionable for 
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references to books on literature, the arts and 
translations. 


What has emerged is a solid survey of the 
history of Iran and the Iranian people with a 
pronounced slant towards political history. It is 
hard to find much evidence for the author's 
claim that because of his own special interests 
he has “been able to approach Iran’s political 
development for (the) inside, as it were” 
(p. 9), whatever the precise implications of 
these words. The economic passages and in- 
sights, intended “to counteract (the author’s) 
natural tendency to emphasize purely cultural 
history” (p. 10), are welcome. The style used 
in the book is not overly attractive or spirited; 
it does not seem to be designed to convey 
enthusiasm to or inspire empathy in the minds 
of its public. In short, with certain restrictions, 
this is a useful book. It is, however, not quite 
of the high standard to which Bausani readers 
are accustomed. 


A MARK J. DRESDEN, Professor of Iranian Studies, 
University of Pennsylvania, 


ISRAEL 


West GERMAN REPARATIONS TO ISRAEL, by 
Nicholas Balabkins. New Brunswick, New 
Jersey: Rutgers Univ. Press, 1971. 272 pages. 
Notes, Appen. Index. $12.50. 


Reviewed by Bernard Reich 


Israel’s relations with West Germany are an 
important area of its foreign policy involving 
it with a major power important in terms of 
political, diplomatic, economic and military 
considerations. At the same time the relation- 
ship remains highly controversial in Israel, even 
after the establishment of diplomatic relations 
and contacts in many areas of endeavor, due to 
the fact that it evokes for many Israelis (and 
others) the memory of Nazi Germany and the 
holocaust (involving the death of 6,000,000 
Jews in Europe during World War II). This 
volume deals almost exclusively with the eco- 
nomic aspects of the German-Israel Treaty of 
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Luxemburg (1952)—the so-called reparations 
(shilumin) agreement—by which Germany 
agreed to pay 3,450 million Deutsche Marks 
to Israel (a sum which included 450 million 
for the Conference on Jewish Material Claims 
against Germany) in an effort to make good 
the material damage caused by the Nazi régime 
to the Jewish people. 

The author, a member of the economics fac- 
ulty at Lehigh University, details the back- 
ground of the agreement—Nazi Germany's 
employment of industrial genocide, the use of 
reparations in international relations and the 
reconstruction of the German economy after 
World War IL Then, after considering the 
Israeli-Jewish dilemma over whether or not to 
claim reparations and Israel's economic situa- 
tion prior to the initiation of discussions, he 
reviews the negotiations and the agreement. He 
discusses the agreement's impact on Germany 
but stresses the effect on and contributions to 
Israel's economy of the influx of German goods 
in such areas as merchant marine, electrical 
power production and distribution, railroads, 
communications, port facilities and mineral 
extraction. 

The author emphasizes the uniqueness of 
the agreement and its moral component. He 
views it basically as "a bold, fresh, sincere, and 
massive effort" (p. 80) on the part of the 
German government to reestablish its moral 
credibility in the world community. The agree- 
ment itself was the first stage—its implementa- 
tion was to be the critical second stage—in 
achieving a better public image and added 
respect. DE 

The author's analysis of the economics of the 
agreement is impressive, but there are some 
lapses in other areas. Although the book cen- 
ters on the 1952 treaty, the provisions of which 
are discussed in the text, the appendices do not 
include the agreement. A bibliography would 
also have been useful, notwithstanding the 
author's extensive footnoting which includes 
numerous bibliographical citations. Israel's For- 
eign Minister Moshe Sharett, one of the two 
main signers of the treaty, is referred to as 
Finance Minister on page 137 and again in 
note 5 on page 331. There are other minor 
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errors of this sort as well as an occasional typo- 
graphical error. 

Although there is some of the flavor of the 
political and moral debates which took place 
in Israel concerning the negotiations and the 
agreement, this reviewer would have wished to 
see more discussion of the political aspects and 
background of the agreement, particularly 
from the Israeli and Arab perspectives, and 
especially in light of the author’s reference to 
its uniqueness in international relations. 


A BERNARD REICH, Associate Professor of Political 
Science and International Affairs, The George 
Washington University. 


NORTH AFRICA 


LA NOTION DE DÉMOCRATIE DANS LA PENSÉE 
DES DIRIGEANTS MAGHRÉBINS, by Michel 
Camau. Paris: Centre National de la Recher- 
che Scientifique, 1971. viii + 478 pages. Bibl. 
Index. 60.20F. 


Reviewed by William B. Quandt 


A book of five hundred pages devoted to the 
idea of democracy held by North African lead- 
ers may occasion some surprise. After all, poli- 
ticians in Morocco, Algeria and Tunisia have 
not devoted much attention to the topic in 
theory or practice. As Michel Camau readily 
admits, the Western pluralist model of democ- 
racy has in face had little appeal in the con- 
temporary Maghrib, but the word “democracy” 
has nonetheless been maintained and adapted 
to a Maghribi context. It is this adaptation that 
the book stresses as it explores the broader con- 
cepts of power and authority in North Africa. 

Camau notes that the Maghrib countries 
were subjected to an unusually intensive form 
of colonization. The French presence succeeded 
in introducing both liberal and Marxist political 
ideas, although neither was fully adopted by the 
leaders of the three countries. The Arab-Islamic 
heritage, the struggle for independence and the 
level of economic development are all men- 
tioned as reasons for the particular emphasis 
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in North African political thought on unity and 
solidarity rather than either pluralism and com- 
petition or class conflict. 

The data for this study primarily consist 
of speeches and interviews of the Maghribi 
heads of state—Muhammad V, Hassan II, Ben 
Bella, Boumediene and Bourguiba. These lead- 
ers all emphasize the unitary nature of their 
societies, a notion that serves to justify a mono- 
lithic political structure and the exercise of 
power on the basis of unanimity. Camau's in- 
tent is to explore these ideas, their applications 
in reality, and the contradictions they contain. 

Part I deals with the ideological justification 
for “unitary democratic” rule. The nature of 
society, the nationalist movements and the 
efforts to achieve some form of socialism are all 
put forward as reasons for an authoritarian or 
unitary form of government. In Part II Camau 
looks at the implementation of these ideas, sug- 
gesting that the concept of unanimous rule fol- 
lows from the unitary nature of society, just as 
majority rule is a product of pluralist societies. 
The classical democratic issues of competition, 
elections, a free press and religious liberty are 
all examined. Both the single party systems of 
Algeria and Tunisia and Morocco's multiparty 
structure are viewed as efforts to institutionalize 
the unitary ideal With respect to Morocco, 
however, this reasoning seems weak, and a com- 
parison with other monarchies such as Jordan, 
where a multiparty system does not exist, might 
have improved the analysis. 


Camau's thorough and useful study achieves 
much of what it sets out to do in terms of 
describing the views of Maghribi leaders. With 
respect to analysis, however, the study is less 
successful. We are not, for example, told how 
the five Maghribi leaders acquired their politi- 
cal ideas. Nor are the brief discussions of demo- 
cratic theory very useful Some confusion 
persists as to whether or not Camau views the 
Maghribi experiences as unique. He describes 
the "original effort" to give democracy new 
meanings in the Maghrib (p. 474), and three 
pages later he states that the leaders have failed 
in elaborating a new notion of democracy (p. 
477). Throughout the text, it is often difficult 
to know when Camau is spelling out his own 
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ideas and when he is merely describing those 
of his subjects. 

Camau's study has something of a static tone 
about it. Changes over time, developments of 
ideas and their applications, the fluidity and 
dynamism of the Maghribi political scene are 
all missing. At times, comparisons to other 
Third World countries would have helped to 
place the Maghribi cases in a broader context. 

Despite these reservations, the book is a valu- 
able resource for the specialist who wishes to 
know what Maghribi leaders have said on a 
wide variety of political topics, Perhaps some 
day Camau will develop his general theme in a 
shorter form for the benefit of the non-spe- 
cialist. 


A WILLIAM B. QUANDT, The Rand Corporation, 
Santa Monica, California. 


TURKEY 


BETWEEN THE OLD AND NEW: THE Orro- 
MAN EMPIRE UNDER SULTAN SELIM III 
1789-1807, by Stanford J. Shaw. Cambridge: 
Harvard Univ. Press, 1971. xiii + 407 pages. 
Appen. Notes. Bibl. Index. $15.00. 


Reviewed by Thomas Naff 


In this, his latest book, Stanford Shaw offers 
us—-with no clearcut theoretical framework— 
a comprehensive description of the political and 
diplomatic affairs of Selim Ils reign. Within 
this focus, Shaw evades none of the major prob- 
lems of the period which were as complex as 
they were abundant. The strength of this work 
lies in the breadth and thoroughness of the 
underlying research in Ottoman and European 
sources and its presentation in a coherent and 
sensibly organized narrative. While Shaw is on 
the whole successful in his explanations of 
major events and their participants, he fails 
curiously in his treatment and understanding of 
the leading character in the piece, Selim III 
himself. 


What is most important and welcome is the 
subject of Shaw's book: the reign of Selim III, 
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which is the proper starting point for the study 
of nineteenth century Middle Eastern history. 
The process of change and modernization 
which transformed the region within a century 
was begun by Selim almost a decade before the 
advent of Bonaparte and Muhammad ‘Ali in 
Egypt, the point at which scholars usually com- 
mence their studies of the modern period. His 
Nizam-i Cedid reforms served as prototypes for 
both Muhammad ‘Ali and Mahmud II. 

The main question which Shaw poses for 
his study is whether Selim III was merely carry- 
ing on in the conservative, piecemeal and 
half-hearted traditional reform efforts of his 
eighteenth century predecessors, or whether he 
blazed the way for the truly radical changes of 
the Tanzimat. The answer, simply, is yes on 
both counts. Selim was wholly traditional in 
his rationale and objectives, and in his conduct 
of affairs; in these and other ways he continued 
what previous sultans had begun. But unlike his 
forebears, he was also wholehearted in his 
commitment to reform, which he pursued not 
piecemeal but comprehensively. Consequently, 
regardless of success or failure, he carried the 
reform movement further than anyone else in 
the eighteenth century: the bonds of tradition 
were permanently loosened, the old institutions 
were shaken to their foundations, and the idea 
of reform itself acquired an inexorable momen- 
tum within Ottoman governing circles. The 
question is not very profound, but it is relevant 
and serves as a useful point of departure for 
his study. 

Among the most valuable sections of the 
book are those describing the state of the Euro- 
pean and Asian provinces in Selim’s time, and 
the effect which provincial chaos had on for- 
eign affairs and the general disintegration of 
the Empire. However, the book is generally 
weak on the crucial eighteenth century back- 
ground to Selim’s reign, particularly the period 
from 1768 onward. There is not enough treat- 
ment of that period, and what there is is some- 
what faulty. 


Shaw’s work is generally accurate in the pre- 
sentation of facts and chronology. However, 
while one may accept an author's work when 
the research is sound, one need not necessarily 
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accept his ideas or conclusions. The basis of 
my dissent is a matter of perception. For exam- 
ple, Shaw has failed to explicate the critical rôle 
of the bureaucracy in both the promotion of 
Selim’s reforms and in their failure. This would 
have required a brief examination of the 
bureaucratic infrastructure beyond a mere de- 
scription of Selim’s efforts to improve its effi- 
ciency—which, contrary to Shaw's contention, 
was not “improved enormously.” The kuttab, 
or the scribal class, was the traditional ally of 
the sultans in their game of playing off one 
political faction against another. One must 
understand not only how the Ottoman bureauc- 
racy was put together and functioned in the 
eighteenth century—how it shaped the minds 
of the men who rose through its ranks to high 
office, but also the relationship between the 
kuttab and the Sultan in order to appreciate 
how vital it was to the success or failure of the 
reform movement. 

It is perhaps Shaw's final perception of Selim 
and his work that differs most basically from 
my own. In this regard I feel that the tide of 
evidence that Shaw brings forward throughout 
his work runs counter to his conclusions: 

So long as the establishment of the new army was 

not accompanied by an effort to eliminate those 

members of the army, government, and society 
who refused to accept reform and lived in the 
past, and so long as the Nizem-i Cedid and tech- 
nical innovations were not in the context of the 
radical political, social, and economic reforms 
which made possible their development and suc- 
cessful operation in the West, they cannot be con- 

sidered as anything more than the last gasp of a 

dead tradition. 

Selim was a ruler with good ideas but without 
the moral strength or the ability to put his ideas 
into practice (pp. 405-6). 

Selim's conception of reform and of his goals 
were, as Shaw himself has ably shown, decidedly 
iraditional and Muslim. How, then, can his 
efforts be judged within a Western context? 
European systems of government, warfare and 
‘echnical innovation were the products of com- 
lex historical processes peculiar to Europe. It 
‘s senseless, in the opinion of this reviewer, to 
iiticize Selim for having failed to recreate that 
>rocess which made radical reform successful 
n the West. If anything is clear, it is that Selim 
iad neither the desire nor the intention to turn 
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his empire into a Western state. Concerned 
Ottomans, reformers and traditionalists alike, 
not only felt vulnerable to Europe’s military 
superiority, they also felt threatened as never 
before in their established beliefs and institu- 
tions. The response of Selim and his group to 
these threats was a very human one: they tried 
to reaffirm the values of the past as a protection 
against the uncertainties of the future. Their 
methods were Western and modern, but their 
objectives were Muslim and traditional. In 
Selim’s day, the two elements were incom- 
patible. 


As for Selim’s alleged lack of moral strength 
and ability to carry out his ideas, here again 
Shaw's own evidence argues the contrary. True, 
there are indications that Selim was not always 
the strongest or most decisive of leaders. But 
he did gather around him an able group of 
men whose ideas and abilities he gave consider- 
able rein. He was wholly dedicated to reform, 
took bold action in introducing comprehensive 
Western type reforms at the risk of his throne 
and life, created a new army and navy, estab- 
lished a new system of diplomacy, attempted to 
change the economy and bureaucracy, and, 
above all, laid the groundwork for future re- 
form. He undertook all these things in the face 
of fierce opposition and, in the end, paid for 
them with his life. 


As matters stood, Selim and his group pushed 
their reforms beyond the limits of acceptance 
by their peers and by Ottoman society at large. 
Selim III, for ali his foibles and problems, and 
despite the temporary or imperfect success his 
reforming efforts enjoyed, left a greater legacy 
of progress than any other eighteenth century 
Ottoman sultan. 


Although my own perceptions of Selim III 
differ from those of Professor Shaw, there can 
be no argument about the overall quality and 
importance of this book. 


A THOMAS NAFF, Director, Near East Center, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 


MANAGERS OF MODERNIZATION: ORGANIZA- 
TIONS AND ELITES IN TURKEY (1950- 
1969), by Leslie L. Roos, Jr. and Noralou P. 
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Roos. Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 
1971. 292 pages. $14.50. 


Reviewed by Joseph S. Szyliowicz 


This is a valuable and unusual book which 
seeks to analyze the impact of the "ruralizing 
election" of 1950 upon Turkish élites and 
organizations. It is valuable because of the con- 
tribution that it makes to our understanding of 
the "Turkish bureaucracy; unusual because it 
will be of interest not only to persons con- 
cerned with the Middle East but also to scholars 
whose primary focus is upon methodology and 
theory. 

The strength of the work lies in the thor- 
ough and sophisticated way in which the 
authors manipulate data obtained from previ- 
ous surveys and from a restudy in 1965, of 
political science faculty graduates who had par- 
ticipated in a 1956 study. The analysis proceeds 
longitudinally and comparatively and traces 
carefully changes within and among different 
types of organizations in such areas as organ- 
izational status, job satisfaction and career 
mobility. Throughout, a rich variety of meth- 
odological techniques are utilized and numer- 
ous theoretical perspectives and findings from 
the literature on Turkey and on élites and 
organizations are brought to bear upon the 
analysis.. Methodological problems are explored 
in detailed appendices. 

The authors show that the loss in status of 
the central ministries led to a marked exodus of 
bureaucrats into the newer organizations and 
conclude that this is a most significant trend 
contributing to political stability and develop- 
ment. Several important questions arise, how- 
ever, concerning this important finding. Firstly, 
the “migrants” are never identified precisely. 
Sometimes reference is to ability (pp. 212, 
220) or to “brightness” (p. 214) even though 
the only indicator discussed, grades, does not 
substantiate such a conclusion (p. 103). More 
frequently, reference is to “privileged or “élite” 
background (pp. 207-9) but here too the data 
ate not conclusive; the relationship between 
job mobility and social background holds only 
for the Ministry of the Interior (p. 109f). 
Moreover, the operationalization of social back- 
ground is such that subjects whose fathers were 
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officials or professionals from Ankara, Istanbul, 
or Izmir are all considered “more privileged” 
so that the son of a postal clerk from Izmir and 
the son of a general from Ankara would appar- 
ently both be included in the “privileged” cate- 
gory. Finally, it should be noted that events in 
Turkey in the late 1960s and early 1970s did 
not conform to the model and, as the authors 
suggest, additional independent variables must 
be considered. Hence such statements as “the 
opportunity to change one’s individual cir- 
cumstances helped prevent overt mobilization 
(my emphasis) of the bureaucratic élite against 
Justice Party dominance in the 1965-69 period” 
(p. 220) essentially represent suggestive leads 
for future research. 


Above all, however, this stimulating work 
highlights the complexity of administrative 
processes in Turkey. Not only do patterns of 
relationships vary among different ministries 
but they do so even within the same organiza- 
tion over time. As the authors themselves point 
out, the implications of these findings for com- 
patative analysis deserve most careful con- 
sideration. 


A JOSEPH S. SZYLIOWICZ, Associate Professor, 
Graduate School of International Studies, Univer- 
sity of Denver. 


POVERTY AND PLENTY ON THE TURKISH 
FARM: A STUDY OF INCOME DISTRIBUTION 
IN TURKISH AGRICULTURE, by Eva Hirsch, 
New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1970. xv 
+ 175 pages. Appens. Notes. $6.00, 


Reviewed by Richard D. Robinson 


Based on 1951-53 statistics, “because of the 
relatively large amount of usable statistical ma- 
terial for these years,” this study is an exhaus- 
tive analysis of data bearing on the distribution 
of income within Turkish agriculture. The 
main sources of data used were the 1952 Fall 
Survey undertaken by the Central Statistical 
Office in Ankara, which has to do with the dis- 
tribution of land holdings; an unpublished 
1953 survey under the direction of George E 
Brandow that reported on 500 farm familie: 
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chosen at random in one hundred Central Ana- 
tolian villages; and a 1952 survey conducted by 
the Faculty of Political Science at Ankara Uni- 
versity, which was published in 1953 under the 
title Economic and Social Aspects of Farm 
Mechanization. 


The first part of the study examines how 
agricultural income in Turkey is distributed 
functionally, że., the part of the net total that is 
earned by land, labor and capital. Taking crop 
income first (as separate from animal income), 
the author derives separate income distribu- 
tion from the market and share systems. The 
resulting differences, it is suggested, are due 
to a systematic understatement of wages and 
an overstatement of rental values in the market 
system. Since the differences are seen as real, 
several interesting questions arise concerning 
the affect of the shares system on the allocation 
of resources. In calculating animal income, the 
author assumes that rent is zero. This may have 
been a reasonable assumption in 1953, but not 
in 1972, as the area of cultivated land continues 
to encroach upon pasture land. Surely an oppor- 
tunity rental cost now enters the calculation. 


Part II relates to the distribution of incomes. 
An analysis of incomes by factors, however, 
does not shed light on this problem, for the 
peasant incomes are not derived from the own- 
ership of factors of production. This analysis 
leads into a detailed calculation of agricultural 
and non-agricultural incomes. The result is a 
table (p. 166) showing that 2.66 per cent of 
total income goes to the lowest ten per cent 
of farm families and 47.29 per cent to the 
highest ten per cent. Average income per 
family was 475 TL and 8,425 TL respectively. 

Further analysis indicates not only that dis- 
tribution of all income among rural families is 
more equal than distribution of land operated, 
and that the distribution of agricultural income 
is very similar to the distribution of farm land, 
bur also that the distribution of gross agricul- 
tural income is more unequal. A factor making 
for inequality is the higher crop income per 
acre from large holdings as opposed to small 
holdings. One reason for this is that on large 
farms there is a fair amount of mechanization, 
which tends to increase yields. 
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The review copy was published with pages 
out of order, which made the reading exceed- 
ingly difficult. Although the author has possibly 
built more of a case on the existing statistics 
than is merited, the results are of some interest. 
It would be difficult to fault the analysis, assum- 
ing that basic data correspond to reality. 


A RICHARD D, ROBINSON, Center for Middle East- 
ern Studies, Harvatd University, and Sloan School 
of Management, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 


ECONOMICS 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS IN 
THE MIDDLE EAST: CRITERIA FOR SUCCESS, 
by Aly Maasarani. Jamaica, N. Y.: St. Johns 
Univ., 1971. vii + 181 pages. Charts. Tables. 
Appen. Index. No price indicated. 


Reviewed by Robert G. Van Peursem 


In today's people-to-people approach to har- 
nessing the world's resources, this interesting 
monograph with its intriguing title represents 
a serious invitation to Americans and Middle 
Easterners to contribute toward improvements 
in the field of international management. 

Essentially, the book is a product of research 
into the practices of American management 
consultants in the Middle East. From data col- 
lected through personal interviews and ques- 
tionnaires, the author derived a set of fifteen 
conclusions which suggest consideration or 
adoption by both Middle Eastern clients and 
American consultants. These conclusions appear 
at the beginning of the book under the heading 
of “Highlights for the Consultant.” This is fol- 
lowed by seven chapters, with accompanying 
charts and tables, setting forth the body of the 
research. Finally listed are references, supple- 
mentary readings, specialized bibliographies, 
appendices and an index. 

In a foreword, Dr. A. Fouad Sherif, Advisor 
to the UN Public Administration Division, 
mentions that Dr. Maasarani has “managed to 
piece together an empirical portrait of the 
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American management consultant overseas.” In 
so doing he has ventilated the consultant-client 
relationship in an effort to achieve the purpose 
of bringing the two parties closer together for 
their mutual benefit. The book does not pre- 
tend to be a key to success nor a compilation of 
do's and don'ts. Several of the conclusions illus- 
trate the thrust of the study: 


4. The practices of greatest importance, accord- 
‘ing to the consultants, were: (1) submit a 
report, (2) train counterpart(s) abroad or in 
the United States, (3) hire nationals who 
have both foreign experience and United 
States “know-how.” 


7. Clients gave major assistance to the consultant 
when they provided: the definition of the 
problem, job descriptions and an exposition 
of the national goals and economic conditions. 


12. Overseas clients should familiarize themselves 
with the consulting services available in the 
United States, 


14, Overseas governments should prepare their 
own nationals to be professional management 
consultants. 


None of the conclusions are represented as 
criteria for failure, although the implication is 
clear that the Middle East does have “technical, 
political and personal problems peculiar to 
overseas engagements.” 


There is always a danger involved in studies 
based on opinion research, that the respondent 
will tell the interviewer what he thinks the 
interviewer would like to hear. This is par- 
ticularly so when the questions probe the qual- 
ity or the “success” of work performed, From 
informal contacts with American consultants 
who have worked in the Middle East, one often 
hears the extremes of pessimism regarding ob- 
stacles to success or exaggerated claims leaving 
little relation to implementation of recommen- 
dation. Perhaps the best consultants are those 
who confine their words to their specialized 
competence and modestly decline to comment 
on their own personality traits of salesmanship 
or savoir faire. These, of course, are limitations 
which the scholar appreciates cannot be reduced 
to useful generalities. 


Dr. Maasarani has made a first probe into an 
area of immense importance, and it is to be 
hoped that his effort will contribute toward 
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ongoing, orderly improvements in international 
management. 


A ROBERT G. VAN PEURSEM, Washington, D, C. 


LES ÉCONOMIES MAGHRÉBINES: L'INDÉPEN- 
DENCE À L'ÉPREUVE DU DÉVELOPPEMENT 
ÉCONOMIQUE, by C. Debbasch eż al. Paris. 
Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique, 
1971. 280 pages. 32 NF. 


Reviewed by Charles A. Micaud 


This useful collection of eight essays deals 
with the economies of the Maghrib countries 
and includes chapters on Franco-Algerian coop- 
eration and relations between the Maghrib and 
the EEC. Two shortcomings may be mentioned 
at the outset: the inadequate linkage between 
economics and politics in most of the articles, 
and the absence of a comparative analysis to 
the book together in a concluding chapter. 


The volume shows that of the Maghrib coun- 
tries, only Algeria has possessed both the means 
and the will to embark upon a program of rapid 
industrial development, as indicated by the fact 
that the industrial sector mobilized sixty per 
cent of total national investment in 1969. Most 
of this investment went to basic industries, such 
as steel and petrochemicals. In an effort to 
reduce costs and facilitate exports, large plants 
vital to Algerian industrial development are 
being located on the coast. While requiring 
heavy investments and expensive advanced 
technology, such plants employ relatively few 
workers in a country where unemployment is 
a major problem and where a sizeable invest- 
ment in agriculture would have created jobs 
and increased the domestic market for indus- 
trial goods. The rural Algerians, who comprise 
sixty-five per cent of the total population, are 
suffering from a steady deterioration of their 
already marginal living standards. In addition, 
mass migration to the cities is swelling the 
ranks of the urban unemployed, leaving migra- 
tion to Europe as a necessary but inadequate 
and uncomfortable solution. 


The volume also makes clear that Algeria's 
industrial development has been accompanied 
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by a substantial increase in power of the young 
technocrats who manage the various state 
enterprises. The formula of state capitalism has 
succeeded in arresting the development of 
"autogestion"—the self management panacea 
that was considered at one time to be Algeria’s 
original contribution to Third World socialism. 
It has not succeeded thus far, however, in bring- 
ing about the agrarian reforms considered nec- 
essary for modernizing the agricultural sector. 

Some important questions arise in the Alger- 
ian case, For example, is the gamble implicit in 
rapid industrial development worth the cost in 
human suffering, as immediate consumption is 
sacrificed for the sake of long term growth? 
Moreover, will the new industries be competitive 
in world markets? And what about the political 
risks involved when the new bureaucratic class 
attempts to silence the claims of an under- 
employed and potentially explosive majority? 

In the case of Tunisia, the government can- 
not afford the gamble of expensive industrial- 
ization, Under Ben Salah, the Minister of Plan- 
ning from 1961 to 1969, the régime experi- 
mented with production and marketing coop- 
eratives in an effort to marshal resources, mod- 
ernize traditional structures and absorb unem- 
ployment. The experience failed when Ben 
Salah tried to extend the cooperative sector to 
the whole country, thus meeting the resistance 
not only of the landowners and speculators, but 
also of a segment of the political élite. These 
groups were successful in getting Ben Salah dis- 
missed from public office and charged with 
high treason. 

The return to “laissez-faire” has led to infla- 
tion and growing unemployment. Whereas the 
rationale of the cooperative system was com- 
mendable, and with time might have led to a 
successful and original form of democratic 
socialism, it is probable that the formula of self 
management was unrealistic in Tunisia, as the 
cultural and technical prerequisites for its suc- 
cessful implementation were lacking. 

In Morocco, the third country treated in this 
volume, the shortcomings of economic liberal- 
ism have been compounded by the political 
ineptitude of the régime. Investments in agri- 
culture continue to be inadequate despite state 
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intervention on behalf of the large landown- 
ers, and the economy in general remains stag- 
nant. Industry accounts for only fifteen per cent 
of total national production, with private in- 
vestments, including foreign capital, having 
thus far failed to take advantage of substantial 
financial incentives offered by the government. 
The contribution of two Moroccan scholars 
stresses the need for a radical transformation of 
Moroccan socio-economic structures; to a 
greater or lesser degree, the same conclusion 
would apply to: the other countries of the 
Maghrib. 


A CHARLES A. MICAUD, Department of Economics, 
University of Denver, 


RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY 
AND ART 


LA POÉSIE POPULAIRE TRADITIONNELLE 
CHANTÉE AU PROCHE ORIENT ARABE. Vol. 
I: Les Textes, by Simon Jargy. The Hague: 
Mouton, 1971. xx + 319 pages. Bibl. Gid. 43. 


Reviewed by Haim Blanc 


This volume consists largely of a collection 
of Arabic folksongs which have been tran- 
scribed phonetically and translated into French 
for the first time. In addition, it contains some 
prefatory remarks concerning the folksongs’ 
origins, distribution and classification, as well 
as a bibliography and footnoted comments. 
Most of the material is from Syria and Lebanon, 
and the rest from Mardin (Eastern Anatolia), 
Iraq and Egypt. The Syro-Lebanese and Mardin 
materials were gathered 27 situ at first hand, 
while most of the Iraqi and all of the Egyptian 
texts were transcribed from Arabic publica- 
tions. 


The attempt to open up such a large and 
variegated area all at once may have proved too 
ambitious. In any case, the unevenness of the 
results is not surprising, as the author delves 
into cultures and dialects with which he is 
unequally familiar. The Syro-Lebanese and 
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Mardin sedentary texts are on the whole com- 
petently transcribed and translated, although 
the exact source is not clearly indicated. The 
texts attributed to “Bedouins” left this reader 
dubious as to both their provenance and lan- 
guage. Moreover, the transcriptions from Iraqi 
publications are marred by numerous errors, 
and those from Egyptian texts even more so. 


Nonetheless, the author is to be credited for 
having stated unequivocally in the introduction 
that the prosody of Arabic folk genres has 
nothing to do with classical Arabic metrics; 
previous writers assuming the opposite have 
been led into many a blind alley. Beyond that, 
the prefatory discussion is incomplete and un- 
enlightening, as is the bibliography. Moreover, 
the footnotes, some of which are misleading, 
are of limited value at best; there are hundreds 
of misprints, and many diacritical marks are 
either missing or misplaced, all of which the 
long list of errata does not cover, as the author 
candidly admits. 


A Ham BLANC, Hebrew University, Jerusalem, 
Israel. 


THEORY OF PROFANE LOVE AMONG THE 
ARABS: THR DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
GENRE, by Lois Anita Giffen. New York: 
New York Univ. Press, 1971. Studies in 
Near Eastern Civilization No. 3. xvii + 137 
pages. Appen. Bibl. Index. $12.50. 


Reviewed by George F. Hourani 


In the first comprehensive monograph of its 
kind, Lois Giffen studies as a distinct genre the 
extensive theoretical writings in medieval 
Arabic on interhuman love. Concentrating on 
twenty books written between the ninth and 
seventeenth centuries A.D., she begins by show- 
ing their sequence and affiliations with each 
other. She then demonstrates their persistent 
content and form, composed normally of two 
major parts: the first on the essence and nature 
of love, the second on its various phases 
(abwal). Finally, she surveys the central issue 
that divided the writers into roughly two 
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groups: those, led by Jahiz, who looked upon 
human love as a thrilling and often painful ex- 
perience, to be studied and understood—not 
without some entertainment along the way— 
and those, such as Ibn al-Jawzi, who took an 
Islamic moral stance and set out to warn their 
readers of the dangers of love and particularly 
of “the catastrophe of ‘ishg’ (p. 59) or hawä, 
uncontrolled passion enslaving the subject. Re- 
flecting this division is the controversy over 
whether there have been martyrs of love, de- 


- voted lovers who remained chaste and reserved 


until their frustration led to death, or whether 
all such conditions are something less than 
heroic, having been entered into by the sufferers 
with eyes open and at their own risk. 


The advantages of treating the genre as a 
unity are apparent in the careful placement of 
each work in its genealogical and evolutionary 
relation to its predecessors, Such a method is 
indeed indispensable in the study of all medie- 
val Arabic literature because of the prevalence 
of copying and imitation, making it impossible 
to judge the value of an individual work with- 
out comparison with the preceding models, 
Professor Giffen is therefore necessarily much 
occupied with the historical determination of 
sources and affiliations. But she also conveys 
lively impressions of the main views on love, 
with a few glimpses of Arab life and culture 
that lead us to wish she had allowed herself to 
wander further from her topic. Wide learning 
and accurate scholarship are here combined 
with sophistication and an engaging quiet 
humor. In the course of the survey it becomes 
clear that, to a modern taste, the books of Ibn 
Hazm and Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya are the two 
outstanding Arabic achievements in the genre, 
the former for its individuality and humanity, 
the latter for its systematic ethical thought. 


Towards the end the author refers to further 
topics in need of research, such as “the rela- 
tions between the theory of profane love and 
the ideas of the Muslim mystics on divine love, 
as well as the points of agreement of contrast 
between the theories of the Arabs and those of 
medieval and Renaissance European writers” 
(p. 137). It is to be hoped that she will herself 
pursue some of these topics. We also need more 
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works like this one on other Arabic genres, 
such as geography. 

This is a most valuable introduction and 
concise work of reference to its topic. The 
printing is accurate, but the price is too high 
for a book of its size. 


A GEORGE F. HOURANI, Professor of Philosophy, 
State University of New York at Buffalo. 


TURKISH ART AND ARCHITECTURE, by Oktay 
Aslanapa. New York: Praeger, 1971. 332 
pages. Gloss. Bibl. Index. Plates. $50.00. 


SINAN, by Arthur Stratton. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1972. 299 pages. Gloss. Bibl. 
Index. Plates. $12.95. 


Reviewed by Raymond À. Hare 


The bibliography of Turkey is studded with 
the names of Western scholars who have made 
valuable contributions to the study of its his- 
tory and culture. The works of these scholars 
have necessarily been subject to the limitations 
of their “biographic” approach as contrasted 
with the studies of those who are themselves 
Turks and able to take an “autobiographic” 
point of view. It is, therefore, reassuring to note 
the current vigor of Turkish studies by Turkish 
writers and also their greater availability in 
English. 

Thus, in the architectural field, we have been 
able to welcome Aptullah Kuran’s The Mosque 
in Early Ottoman Architecture, and to hope 
that he keeps his promise of more to come. The 
republication of Behcet Unsal's Turkish Islamic 
Architecture also serves a useful purpose, as 
does Oktay Aslanapa’s Turkish Art and Archi- 
tecture. The latter volume, by virtue of its com- 
‘prehensive coverage in time, space and sub- 
stance, is clearly destined to serve as a standard 
‘work for years to come. 


` It should be noted at the outset, however, that 
Aslanapa’s subject is not the art and architec- 
ture of Turkey, the country, but that of the 
Turkish people. He begins with the Huns of 
North China against whom the Great Wall was 
built, and then traces in succession the Gök 
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Turks (who were the first to bear the name of 
Turk or Turuk), the Uighurs (who introduced 
a new alphabet and are credited with the use 
of movable type at a time when Chinese were 
using block printing), the Karakhanids and 
Ghaznevids, the Seljuks of Iran and Anatolia, 
and, finally, the Beyliks from whom the Otto- 
man Empire emerged. But this provides only 
the background to the authors painstaking 
analysis of the development of Turkish archi- 
tecture, period by period, area by area and point 
by point. The result is something in the nature 
of a huge mosaic panel where each piece has 
its own individual design and also fits into a 
coherent whole. 


Despite his scholarly approach, the author 
is by no means impersonal. Proud of his people, 
he stresses the orientation of the Turks toward 
their ancestral home in Central Asia and repeat- 
edly emphasizes the enduring vitality of tradi- 
tional cultural concepts. According to the 
author, these concepts take the form of “a 
characteristic style which clearly distinguishes 
them from any other artistic production” (p. 
29). Admittedly, he has a point here which is 
often overlooked and merits statement but it 
hardly necessitates the persistence with which 
he dwells on it. 


Another recent book directed, at least osten- 
sibly, to Turkish architecture is Stratton’s Sinan, 
which is depicted on the jacket as “a biography 
of one of the world’s greatest architects and a 
portrait of the golden age of the Ottoman 
Empire.” As biography it falls disappointingly 
short of promises. A few known facts of Sinan's 
life are mentioned but most references to him 
are in terms of such whole-cloth flights of the 
author's imagination that Michelangelo's vener- 
able Turkish counterpart emerges more as a 
phantom of conjecture than a master of archi- 
tecture. As a portrait painter of the times, how- 
ever, the author is apparently much more in his 
element, especially in depicting court intrigue 
and the rôle played in it by the harem. It makes 
quite a good story, if not history. 


A RAYMOND A. HARE is the National Chairman of 
the Middle East Institute. He is a former Am- 
bassador to Turkey. 
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BRIGHT LEVANT, by Laurence Grafftey-Smith. Lon- 
don: John Murray, 1970. 295 pages. Illus. Index. 
£3. 

As Sir Laurence Grafftey-Smith notes in his Intro- 
duction, his diplomatic service in “Bright Levant” 
exactly coincided with what Elizabeth Monroe has 
called "Britain's Moment in the Middle East"—1914- 
1958. From a junior staff position under one of 
the lordliest of the proconsuls in Egypt, to High 
Commissioner in Pakistan, Grafftey-Smith partici- 
pated in many of the great happenings of the era, 
remembers well, and has told a good story, largely 
in vignettes on persons and places, about the time, 

'Those of us who shared in a part of his "moment" 
may Énd the book more immediate to them, but all 
who have an interest in the Middle East should find 
this recherche du temps perdu fascinating. Only a 
few years have passed, but it might have been eons, 
so has that worid changed. 

Grafftey-Smith was never the stereotyped imperial- 
ist; he had been of the Levant Consular Service, 
which produced some remarkable mavericks—for 
good and ill The author is no more conventional 
in his attitudes towards personages than policies, al- 
though those with a memory of old scandals will 
find no rehashing of them here. 

It is an axiom in publishing that fine raconteurs 
do not necessarily, or often, write well; Grafftey-Smith 
is a refreshing exception. One hopes that these 
analects will be followed by a further selection, about 
other persons and other places that Grafftey-Smith 
has known and observed with an eye amused, be- 
mused, on occasion ironic, but always basically 
generous, 


A WILLIAM SANDS, Washington, D. C. 


GUIDE TO EASTERN LITERATURES, ed. by David 
Marshall Lang. New York: Praeger, 1971. x + 
466 pages. Index. $15.00. 


This work, in fifteen major sections ranging in 
coverage from the ancient Near East to modern 
Japan, is addressed (according to the Preface) to “a 
wide public, including especially school and univer- 
sity students.” In the still widespread dearth of such 
manuals in most disciplines, and particularly those 
touching the Middle East, one is naturally grateful 
for a new endeavor and loath to criticize a neces- 
sarily useful project. But the days have surely gone 
when the editor of such a symposium need feel too 
bound by conventional approaches and guild loyal- 
ties. At the very least, certain basic essentials should 
be ensured: (1) to conceive the purpose of the work 
broadly, but clearly and finitely; (2) to break the cov- 
erage down into truly significant components in the 
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present "state of the art;” (3) to choose only con- 
tributors who can write lucidly and with some origi- 
nality, not those who are merely learned and willing 
(better an occasional omission than pedantry or ob- 
scurity); (4) to insist that the contributors conform 
(as far as practicable) to an agreed norm of ap- 
proach, length, methodology, standards, technical 
details, and so on; and (5) to reject or improve 
ruthlessly anything that simply does not measure up. 
Professor Lang, with his nineteen contributors, has 
sometimes patently failed in one or more of these 
respects. 


'These contributions, some of which really have no 
place in a professedly general work, are quite simply 
as good or indifferent, or even irrelevant, as their 
respective authors have happened to make them, The 
Middle Eastern, and particularly the Islamic, litera- 
tures have come off relatively well. "Arabic Litera- 
ture," by J. D. Latham, is especially good; it is lively 
throughout, with a judicious amount of detail in its 
vatious subdivisions. Space doubtless did not allow 
the inclusion of even a few telling quotations, and 
this is a pity. “Turkish Literature," by J. R. Walsh, 
though of necessity considerably shorter, is also very 
good in the same respects—a commendable achieve- 
ment against no small odds, for the field ‘is still 
largely unworked in the West, The very short but 
informative statement on pre-Islamic Iranian litera- 
ture, by Mary Boyce, needs no special comment, but 
the article on the outstandingly rich Islamic Persian 
literature, by À. À. Haidari, is a major disappoint- 
ment; it is old-fashioned, scrappy and uneven, incon- 
sistent and arbitrary in its selections and orthography, 
and contains a ludicrously inadequate bibliography. 
The few quotations included do nothing to redeem 
it. The other more or less "Middle Eastern" litera- 
tures treated are: Jewish, Armenian and Georgian, 
Ethiopic, and Indian and Pakistani. The article on 
“Jewish Literature," by Elizabeth E. Eppler, is the 
richest of these, though the other contributors have 
no doubt done their best with often not too tract- 
able or attractive subject matter, ` 


A GEORGE M. WICKENS, University of Toronto. 


IMMIGRATION AND SOCIAL CHANGE: AGRICUL- 
TURAL SETTLEMENT OF NEW IMMIGRANTS IN 
ISRAEL, by Dov Weintraub, e? al, New York: 
Humanities Press, 1971. xi -+ 248 pages. Maps. 
Charts. Tables. Appen. Index. $10.00. 


This work analyses and traces the social progress 
at work in Israel's new moshavim (smaliholders’ 
cooperative villages) during the 1950s. The people 
in these villages came to Israel from many countries 
with extremely different backgrounds. Their history 
had in most cases been one of repression and isola- 
tion; their life styles, antiquated by the centuries. The 
book centers on the immigrants’ efforts to adapt to 
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life in a modern state. Six villages are described, with 
emphasis on two of them—one heavily populated 
by Yugoslavian natives, and the other by Yemenites. 

The book is replete with diagrams and charts, such 
as the physical layout of the villages, sociograms of 
friendships, criteria for occupational choice and many 
others, All these contribute significantly to the analy- 
sis, Especially interesting are the attempts of the new 
arrivals to retain some of their old comforting tradi- 
tions in the midst of the great changes experienced 
in Israel. Thus, in the face of the impersonality they 
felt in Israeli society, they have attempted to keep 
close, even clanish family ties. But they have had to 
relinquish such hall marks of their past as polygamy, 
early marriage and parental choice for marriage 
partners. 

There are some interesting national ramifications. 
For example, the planning of the moshavim was 
based on agriculture as the sole source of household 
income. Yet the twentieth century economy has seen 
to it that farming is no longer the sole supportive 
occupation; in fact, in four of the six villages de- 
scribed, non-farming employment is the mainstay 
and, in Israel generally, erosion of the farm popula- 
tion continues. 

There is also a discussion of the younger genera- 
tion—their commitment to the moshav (sing.), ori- 
entation to change and modernization, and group 
membership. In examining some of the social prob- 
lems and issues confronting the new immigrant in 
Israel, the authors have given us a readable and inter- 
esting work on social change, a phenomenon that we 
are getting to know. 


A MICHAEL E, KURTZIG, US Department of Agri- 
culture. 


THE JUNE 1967 ARAB-ISRABLI WAR: MISCALCULA- 
TION OR CONSPIRACY?, ed. by Elias Samo. Wilm- 
ette, Illinois: Medina Univ. Press, 1971. xv + 176 
pages. Bibl. $3.50. 

This is a useful symposium, although it offers no 
solution to the problem posed and the basic question 
may still remain: Was the Arab-Israel conflict of 
June 1967 a product of miscalculation or conspiracy? 
The volume contains little that is new in fact or 
interpretation, It closes with a short, selected bibli- 
ography. 

After a brief foreword by Eqbal Ahmad and an 
introduction by Elias Samo, the work is divided into 
six basic parts, with essays by Hisham Sharabi, Am- 
bassador Charles W. Yost, Charles Burton Marshall, 
Ksaac Deutscher, Simcha Flapan, and it closes with 
Mr. Samo’s estimate of the problem of miscalculation 
Dr conspiracy and a joint statement with Cyrus Elahi 
on Resolution 242 and beyond. In the documentation 
are the statement of Premier Aleksei N. Kosygin in 
:he UN General Assembly on June 19, 1967 and the 
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statement of the UN Secretary-General on the with- 
drawal of UNEF from Sinai and the Gaza Strip. 

While there will be differences of view as to the 
selection of materials which should go into a sym- 
posium on such a subject, the editor has provided a 
good selection illustrating "neutral" "Arab" and 
"Israeli-Zionists" positions, The contributions are all 
reprints from previous sources. The value of the 
volume lies in the convenience of having the vary- 
ing views assembled in the confines of a single well- 
edited volume. 


A Harry N. HOWARD, American University. 


MIN AL-ADAB AL-SHA'BÍ FI 'UMAN, by Muhammad 
Juma'a al-Ghayläni. Ed. by Salim al-Ghayläai. 
Beirut: Matabi' al-Wafa', 1971. No price indi- 
cated. 

Muhammad al-Ghayläni was born in 1907 in Str, 
one of the principal commercial ports of ‘Umän, 
made famous by the Phoenicians and Marco Polo. 
His son spent four years gathering and editing his 
poetry in order to record a fragment of "Uman's cul- 
tural heritage. 

What makes al-Ghaylàni's poetry interesting is 
primarily his treatment of folk themes and the events 
and rhythms of tribal life in early and mid-twentieth 
century ‘Umän. Making frequent use of colloquial 
Arabic expressions as well as individual prosody 
based on two separate rhyme schemes (instead of the 
single one favored by classical poets) he speaks of 
traditions and customs, ‘Umän's historical connec- 
tions with East Africa and India, the maritime life 
of Sür, prominent tribal and historical figures, and 
the patterns of life and thought of some of ‘Umän's 
more remote and superstitious people. Although a 
"popular" poet, al-Ghayläni utilizes the modes of 
classical Arab poetry—eulogy, dalliance, lamentation, 
derision, satire and minute description—to describe 
the thematic material of his natural environment, 
though usually without the lascivious quality of al- 
Mutanäbi, 

Much of al-Ghaylani’s poetry in this volume was 
composed in competition with his contemporaries 
during popular folk dancing festivals. In 4/-Lä}, one 
of the many variants of folk dance, two lines of 
armed men face each other, while the shaykhs, 
women and young children also form two opposing 
lines, thus forming a large square, Within the square 
two horsemen, each carrying a sword and shield, 
synchronize their movements to the beat of two 
drummers, Each of the two opposing lines of armed 
men includes a poet capable of composing spon- 
taneous gasidas of an aggressive or defensive nature, 
depending on the situation. When from time to time 
the drummers stop in front of one of the two armed 
lines, their poet must instantaneously provide an ap- 
propriate gasida matching the prosody of that of his 
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opponent. À rigorous test in which, it seems, al- 
Ghayläni excelled, 


Readers will find this ethnocentric depiction and 
interpretation of life in early twentieth century ‘Uman 


an unusual window on a newly resurgent corner of 
Arabia. 


A ROBERT ANTON MERTZ, American Friends of the 
Middle East, Inc. 


PAKISTAN AND THE GREAT POWERS, by Mohammed 
Ahsen Chaudhri. Karachi: Council for Pakistan 
Studies, 1970. 134 pages. $3.25. 


The majority of Pakistanis believe that their state 
is unique for the following reasons: (1) it was 
created without resort to arms and without violent 
political agitation; (2) it is based upon ‘Islamic 
ideology; (3) the basis of citizenship is religion, and 
(4) it is the first modern state to seek its raison d’être 
and policies from the command of God and not from 
the pragmatism of man. Pakistanis also believe that 
the Indian National Congress, which opposed Paki- 
stan’s birth, has always sought to undo the Muslim 
state and that India, in addition to having grabbed 
Kashmir in violation of the principle of partition, 
has kept the disputed territory simply to mock the 
ideological basis of Pakistan, which she never ac- 
cepted anyway. 


The Pakistanis view their state as a joint successor 
with India to British India and, therefore, demand 
equality of treatment in the international arena. How- 
ever, they find that India is better known, her famous 
leaders more respected and the world generally sym- 
pathetic to her while Pakistan and her leaders have 
been almost unknown, the world showing neither 
understanding nor appreciation of the Pakistani view- 
point. For Pakistanis, the measure of their interna- 
tional success has been their gain or loss in proportion 
to that of India, India and the Kashmir dispute have 
been the central and continuing stimuli in determin- 
ing Pakistan’s foreign relations. If any particular line 
of Pakistan’s foreign policy can be discerned it can 
be described as ‘antipodal’ to that of India. 


Dr. Ahsen Chaudhri’s Pakistan and the Great 
Powers is a restatement of Pakistan’s world view and 
a faithful reproduction of Pakistan’s hopes, fears, 
initiatives and reactions in its relations with the big 
powers. In addition, Dr. Chaudhri has endeavored 
to present the Pakistani case to scholars, and the 
organization of his material testifies to this effect. 
Most of the source material used is Pakistani, with 
some European and North American and a sprinkling 
of Indian and Chinese sources also included. All of 
this material is secondary with no evidence of gov- 
ernment reports or files or foreign ministry officials 
having been consulted, It is not Dr. Chaudhri’s over- 
sight but the result of the Pakistani system in which 
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the public, including scholars, is not considered 
worthy of being made privy to the process of gov- 
ernmental decision-making. The book is descriptive 
and didactic, more the work of a partisan than a dis- 
sector, and covers the period ending in 1969. 


The author has given only three states the status 
of great powers—the US, the USSR and China—and 
Pakistan's relations with each of them are discussed 
in separate chapters; India and Kashmir, however, 
loom large in every chapter. The author has endeav- 
ored to establish geneological links between West 
Pakistanis on the one side and Russians and Chinese 
on the other; Pakistan’s relations with the US, how- 
ever, are discussed primarily in terms of her opposi- 
tion to communism. In each case the author tries to 
create some bond which might, from his viewpoint, 
lead to a better understanding and appreciation of 
Pakistan, such as the closeness between Islam and 
Christianity. Both the US and the USSR come under 
attack for failing to support Pakistan against India, 
and Nationalist China is criticized for Marshal 
Chiang Kai-shek’s “snub” to Muslims by meeting 
with Congress leaders, but not with Jinnah, on 
Chiang’s Indian visit of 1942. Communist China 
alone receives the positive approval of the author for 
its unfailing support of Pakistan against India since 
1962. The author concludes by recommending bi- 
lateral relations between small and big powers, as 
alliances are in his view detrimental to the security 
of minor powers. 


A SALEEM M. M. QURESHI, The University of 
Alberta. 


PROPERTY CONTROL AND SOCIAL STRATEGIES: SET- 
TLERS IN A MIDDLE EASTERN PLAIN (Anthro- 
pological Papers, No. 44), by Barbara C. Aswad. 
Ann Arbor: Museum of Anthropology, Univ. of 
Michigan, 1971. 169 pages. $4.00. 


COMPARATIVE STUDIES OF NOMADISM AND PAS- 
TORIALISM, Special Issue Anthropological Quar- 
terly, Vol. 44, No. 3, ed. by Philip C. Salzman. 
Washington, D. C.: Catholic Univ. Press, 1971. 
210 pages. $2.25. 


Both of these publications deserve widespread 
notice: they represent very well the accomplishments 
of anthropological research in the Middle East. Not 
that the policies and practices of political powers are 
likely to be changed by such hardnosed and tightly 
documented studies of cultural adaptations to the 
conditions for human survival, but it's good to see 
the romance and the special pleadings swept away 
again. 


Dr. Aswad's monograph clarifies the chaotic his 
tory of the Hatay district of southeastern Turkey. She 
uses both ecological and ethnohistorical tools to order 
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the complex history of this strategic region. Most im- 
portantly, her time depth, structural and contrastive 
study of two kinds of nomadic pastoral societies who 
were pressured to sedentarize in the Hatay argues 
convincingly the adaptive functions of Middle East- 
ern institutions which have never been understood 
in the West: parallel cousin marriage, polygamy and 
fission/fusion processes of lineage structure. The proc- 
ess of stratification by which poverty stricken slum 
dwellers are created as sedentarization, mechanization, 
and cashcropping displace the old economies is also 
amply indicated. 


Among the six papers on nomadism and pastoral- 
ism edited by Dr. Salzman are four concerned with 
such Middle Eastern societies, an indicator of the 
predominance in the area of this cultural adaptation. 
Dr. Salzman’s Introduction, in addition, carries the 
study of such societies further in emphasizing the 
sophistication of analysis that has been reached in the 
past decade. The papers by D. Bates, “The Role of 
the State in Peasant-Nomad Mutualism," W. Irons, 
“Variation in Political Stratification Among Yomut 
Turkman," S. Pastner, “Ideological Aspects of 
Nomad-Sedentary Contact... (S. Baluchistan) ," and 
Salzman’s “Movement and Resource Extraction 
Among Pastoral Nomads: The Case of the Shah 
Nawazi Baluch," should all be required reading for 
foreign aid bureaucrats and political administrators 
determined to sedentarize nomads, at, indeed, all 
costs, human and environmental. Dr. Spooner's con- 
cluding essay, "lowards a Generative Model of 
Nomadism," returns the group of papers to a rather 
static and academic group of seven "rules," all of 
which seem to be truisms. 


These two volumes provide challenging informa- 
tion, analysis and interpretation, and they will not 
confirm traditional biases about Middle Eastern life. 
Nor are they easy reading, but they are well worth 
the effort! 


A LOUISE E, SWEET, The University of Manitoba. 


REFORM UND REVOLUTION IN DBR ÍSLAMISCHEN 
WELT, edited by Friedemann Büttner, Munich: 
List "Taschenbücher der Wissenschaft no. 1505, 
1971. 201 pages. Notes. Bibl. Tabl. Gloss, Index. 
DM 480 ($1.45). 


This little volume is part of the List series "His- 
tory of Political Thought," edited by J. Gebhardt, 
M. Henningsen and P. J. Opitz. It consists of four 
essays written with competence and lucidity by three 
young political scientists. The "Islamic World” of the 
title is actually restricted to the Ottoman Empire and 
its successor states in the eastern Mediterranean. 


In the first essay, Peter von Sivers traces the trans- 
formation of the cosmic-imperial doctrine of the 
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early Ottamans into an absolutist concept of the sul- 
tanate between 1596 and 1878, and the modifications 
imposed upon the latter by constitutionalism. Against 
the background of the immutable Jex divina in the 
traditional Islamic order, Friedeman Büttner demon- 
strates how both al-Afghäni and Muhammad 'Abduh, 
caught in the dilemma between Muslim orthodoxy 
and European materialist progressivism, ultimately 
failed in their attempts to infuse the Islamic order 
of the nineteenth century with new life, the one set- 
tling for mere political activism and the other for 
pragmatic reforms, Ibrahim I. Ibrahim's contribution 
deals with the rise of nationalism and the search for 
a national identity during the first four decades of 
the twentieth century. He sees the direct influence of 
J. G. Herder and the German Romantic school not 
only in the cultural nationalism of Ziya Gókalp and 
Sati‘ al-Husri, but also— somewhat surprisingly—in 
the Egyptian nationalism of Mustafa Kamil, The 
fourth essay, again by Peter von Sivers, analyzes 
Michel 'Aflaq's lofty pan-Arab ideology and its even- 
tual crisis in the face of mid-twentieth century reali- 
ties: 'Aflaq's vision of self-realization in an "Arab 
nation" must yield to the demands and necessities of 
the neo-Ba'th and orthodox Ba'th etatisms of Syria 
and Iraq and of the incipient democratization process 
of Arab socialism in Egypt. 


A KARL STOWASSER, University of Matyland. 


TURKEY: AN INTRODUCTORY GEOGRAPHY, by J. C. 
Dewdney. New York: Praeger, 1971, x -|- 204 
pages. Maps. Index. $7.50. 


It is strange that Turkey, a country with such his- 
torical depth, environmental diversity and strategic 
centrality remains relatively little known and little 
heeded in the English speaking world. Somehow most 
of us have forgotten the nation that was born 
phoenix-like from the collapse of the Ottoman Em- 
pire. Evidence of this omission is the fact that no 
single English language volume on the geography 
of Turkey has existed in modern times until the pub- 
lication of the volume under review. J-P Roux’ 
Turquie (Paris: Editions du Seuil, 1968) and the 
near classic, but badly outdated Die Trkei: eine 
moderne Geographie by Ewald Banse (Berlin and 
Hamburg: Braunschweig, 1919) are available in 
other West European languages but little else can be 
found except single chapters devoted to the country 
in almost all the standard geographies of the Near/ 
Middle East and Southwest Asia. 


Turkey by Dewdney in many ways falls within 
the bounds of traditional geography. Part One is de- 
voted to the physical geography of the country at a 
national scale. Parts Two and Three treat human 
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geography and economic geography in the same ex- 
tensive manner. Part Four devotes eight chapters to 
a region by region description of the country. Ample 
maps and diagrams provide the reader with informa- 
tion beyond that found within the meticulous and 
detailed text. The brief historical sketch of the Re- 
public and its antecedents is sympathetic to modern 
Turkish attitudes, being careful not to equate the 
Sick Man of Europe with today’s vital nation. 

The data and literature upon which much of the 
text is based are as current as census results and 
printer’s schedules can allow, with materials from as 
recent as 1965 and 1967. The author has also spent 
considerable time in the field in Turkey. All in all, 
the book is needed and satisfactory. Perhaps a single 
disappointing feature is the clean but niggardly 
treatment it has received at the hands of its publish- 
ers. Soft paper, rather monotonous cartography, and 
a complete lack of photographs detract from the 
readers initial impression. Nevertheless, it is a 
straightforward treatment with a rather remarkable 
absence of errors and mistakes and is a welcome addi- 
tion to the short shelf of introductory texts on the 
countries of the Northern Tier. 


A JOHN KOLARS, University of Michigan. 
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Water Rights and Irrigation Practices in Labj: A 
Study of the Application of Customary and Shari'ah 
Law in South-West Arabia. By A. M. A. Maktari. 
New York: Cambridge Univ. Press, 1972. vii + 
174 pages. Mee? Plate. Chart, Appen. Bibl. Index. 
$16.00. 


Central Asia 


Papal Envoys to tbe Great Kbans. By Igor de Rache- 
wiltz. Stanford: Stanford: Univ, Press, 1071. 230 
pages. Illus. Bibl. $7.95. 


Egypt, Sudan and Libya 


The British in Egypt. By Peter Mansfield. New York: 
Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1972. Illus. $10.00. 
Conflict on the Nile: The Fashoda Incident of 1898. 
By Patricia Wright. London: Heinemann, 1972. x 

+ 229 pages, Illus. Maps. Bibl. Index. £3.25. 

Die Entwicklung der demokratie im Sudan von 1936 
bis 1968. Abdul Monem El-Badrawi. Bonn, 1971. 
iv + 146 pages. Bibl. No price indicated. 

The Financial System of Egypt 564-741 A.H./1169- 
1341 A.D. By Hassanein Rabie. New York: Oxford 
Univ. Press, 1972. 242 pages. No price indicated. 

The Land and the People of Egypt. By Zaki N. 
Mahmoud. Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1972. 159 
pages. Illus. $3.95, Juvenile books. 

The Land and People of Libya, By Paul W. Copeland. 
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Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1972. 158 pages. Illus. 
$3.95. Reprint of 1967 juvenile series. 

Ländliche Siedlungen im nordöstlichen Sudan. By 
Martin Born ef æl. Saarbrücken: Saarlandes Univ., 
1971. 92 pages. Maps. Illus, Bibl. No price indi- 
cated. 

The Legacy of Egypt, Ed. by J. R. Harris. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1972. 510 pages, Plates. Bibl 
$10.00. Second edition; in US order from Oxford 
Univ. Press, New York. 

The Secret Books of the Egyptian Gnostics. By Jean 
Doresse. New York: Viking Press, 1972. xvii + 
445 pages, $19.50. 


Fertile Crescent and Cyprus 


Area Handbook for Iraq. By Harvey H. Smith et a, 
2nd printing with a new section: Summary of 
Events (May '68-Nov. '70) by Richard F. Nyrop 
et al, Washington, D. C.: American Univ., Foreign 
Area Studies Division, 1971. lvi + 413 pages. 
Maps. Tabl. Gloss. Bibl. Index. $2.50. 

Islands of the Mediterranean in Pictures. By Coleman 
Lollar. 64 pages, Photos, $2.49. Includes descrip- 
tions of Cyprus. 

Jordan: A Study in Political Development (1921- 
1965). By Naseer H. Aruri. The Hague: Martinus 
Nijhoff, 1972. xiii + 206 pages. Gld. 34. 

The Role of Government in the Industrialization of 
Iraq 1950-1965. By Ferhang Jalal. London: Frank 
Cass, 1972. xii + 134 pages. Tables. Bibl. Index. 
$9.50. 

The Third Lebanese Party Congress. Translations on 
the Near East, No. 742, JPRS 55665. Springfield, 
Va.: National Technical Information Service, 1972. 
130 pages. No price indicated. Contains transla- 
tions of selected articles from al-Nida', al-'Amal, 
al-Hayah and Le Monde on the 3rd Congress of 
the Lebanese Communist Party convened during 
January 1972 in Beirut. 


- Israel 


The Foreign Policy System of Israel: Setting, Images, 
Process, By Michael Brecher. New Haven: Yale 
Univ. Press, 1972. xxii + 565 pages. Tables. 
Appens. Gloss. Bibl. Index. $17.50. 

The Kubbutz: Life on an Israeli Commune. By Paul 
Deegan, 63 pages. Photos. $4.95. Illustrated ex- 
planation of the history and philosophy of the 
Kibbutz. 

The Land and the People of Israel. By Gail Hoffman. 
Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1972. 159 pages. Illus. 
$3.95. Juvenile books. 

The Several Israelis and An Essay: Religious and 
Modern Man. By Samuel Sandmel, New York: 
Ktav, 1971. 160 pages. $6.95. Lectures given at 
Duke University, October 1968. 

True/False About Israel. By Jacob A. Rubin. New 
York: American Zionist Federation, Herzl Press, 
1971. 147 pages. Maps. $2.50. 
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Maghrib 

Les affaires d'Afrique du Nord de 1930 à 1958. By 
Jean Ganiage. Paris: Centre de documentation 
univ., 1972. 115 pages. Maps. 20FF. 

L'Afrique du nord en marche: nationalismes musul- 
mans et souveraineté française. By Charles André 
Julien. Paris: R. Julliard, 1972. 439 pages. 
35.70FF. 

L'Algérie. By Hubert Nyssen. Paris: Anhaa, 1972. 
157 pages. Illus. Maps. 55FF. 

Die arabischen Staaten Nordafribas, By Arnold Hot- 
tinger. Hanover: Verlag für Literatur und Zeit- 
geschenhen, 1971. 129 pages. Map. Bibl. No price 
indicated. 

The British Policy in Tunis, By Arthur Marsden, New 
York: Africana Publications, 1972. x + 276 pages. 
Illus. Bibl. $12.50. 

Cabitaux étrangers et liberation économique: l'expéri- 
ence algérienne. By Ahmad Akkache. Paris: F. 
Maspero, 1971. 142 pages. No price indicated. 

Deux villes d'Ifrigiya: études d'archéologie d’urba- 
niseme de démographie, By Alexandre Lézine. 
Paris: Geuthner, 1971. 189 pages. Illus. Plates. 
48FF. Includes study of Tunis. 

Inventario Delle Fonti Manoscritte Relative Alla 
Storia Dell’ Africa del Nord Esistenti in Italia, Vol. 
I Ed. by Carlo Giglio, Leiden: Brill, 1971. xxxii 
+ 534 pages. Tables. Gld. 90. Lists the sources for 
the history of North Africa from the former Minis- 
try for Italian Africa and the Italian Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs. 

The Land and the People of Tunisia, By William 
Spencer. Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1972. 160 pages. 
Illus. $3.95. Reprint of 1967 juvenile series, 

Maghreb, Marokko, Algerian Tunisien—damals und 
heute, By Günter Nerlich. Leipzig: F. A. Brock- 
haus, 1971. 177 pages. Illus. Map. 29.50DM. 

Marokko: Städte und Menschen, By Rudolf Riedler. 
Munich: Bruckmann, 1972. 131 pages. Illus. Bibl. 
No price indicated. 

Marokko. Westlicher Orient, Ein Reiseführer, By 
Titus Burckhardt. Freiburg: Walter, 1972. 359 
pages. Illus. 28FF. 

Morocco. By Dorothy Hales Gary. New York: Viking 
Press, 1971. 47 pages, Illus. $7.95. Text by Lord 
Kinross. 

Les revolutions algériennes. By Arthur Doucy and 
Francis Monheim. Paris: Fayard, 1972. 364 pages. 
35FF. 

The Travellers Guide to Morocco. By Christopher 
Kininmonth. London: Jonathan Cape, 1972. £2.95. 

Tunisia: À Vacation Guide, By Michael Tomkinson. 
New York: Scribners, 1972. 96 pages. Illus. $4.95. 

Tunisia: Note di viaggio. By Lino Garavaglia. Milan: 
Missioni estere cappuccini, 1971. 119 pages. Plates. 
11000. 

Workers’ Self-Management in Algeria. By lan Clegg. 
New York: Monthly Review Press, 1972. 249 
pages. Bibl. $8.85. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Palestine Problem 


The Bi-national Idea in Palestine During Mandatory 
Times. By Susan L, Hattis. Haifa: Shikmona, 1970, 
355 pages. Bibl. IL18.00. 

The Economy of the Administered Areas, 1970. Jeru- 
salem: Bank of Israel, 1971. 45 pages. No price 
indicated. 

Life under Israel Occupation, By Gideon Weigert. 
Jerusalem, 1971. 36 pages. No price indicated. 
Palestinian Nationalism: Its Political and Military 
Dimensions. By William B. Quandt, Santa Monica, 
Calif.: The Rand Corporation, 1971. xi + 119 

pages. Bibl. No price indicated. 

Report of the Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees in the Near East, 1970/71. United Na- 
tions General Assembly, Official Records, 26th 
Sess., Supp. no. 13: New York, 1971. 103 pages. 
No price indicated. 

Towards Union in Palestine: Essays on Zionism and 
Jewish-Arab Cooperation. Ed. by Martin Buber 
et al, Westport, Conn.: Greenwood Press, 1972. 
124 pages, $8.00. 


Turkey 


Cotton in Turkey. By Robert B. Evans. Washington, 
D. C.: US. Dept. of Agriculture, 1971. FAS-M- 
231. 35 pages. No price indicated. 

Getting to Know Turkey. By Fanny Davis. New 
York: Coward, 1971. 71 pages. Illus. $3.29. 

Herrscherurkunden des Osmanensultans Süleyman des 
Prächtigen: Ein chronolog. By Josef Matuz. Frei- 
burg: K. Schwarz, 1971. viii + 186 pages. Bibl. 
DM28. 

Le peuple armenien et les tentatives de reduire le 
peuple turc en servitude. By Inayetullah C. Özkaya. 
Istanbul, 1971. 336 pages. TL 45. 

The Troubled Alliance, The United States and Tur- 
key: Their Problems in Historical Perspective, 
1945-1971. By George S. Harris. Washington, 
D. C: Hoover Institution-American Enterprise 
Institute for Public Policy Research. No price indi- 
cated. Order from American Enterprise Institute, 
1150. 17th St, N.W., Wash., D. C. 20036. 

Turkey Beyond the Maeander: An Archaeological 
Guide. By George E. Bean. Totowa, N. J.: Rowman 
and Littlefield, 1971. 267 pages. Photos. Illus. Map. 
Bibl. Index. $11.50. 

The Turkish Straits and NATO, By Ferenc A. Vali. 
Stanford: Hoover Institution Press, 1972. xiii + 
163 pages. Map. Appens. Notes. Bibl. Index. $9.50. 


Medieval History 


Les colonies franques de Syrie aux XIIme et XIIIme 
siècles, By E. Rey. New York: AMS Press, 1972. 
vi + 537 pages. Illus, $27.50. Reprint of 1883 
Paris edition. 
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History of the Mongols: Based on Eastern and West- 
ern Accounts of the Thirteenth and Fourteenth 
Centuries. By Bertold Spuler. Tr. by Helga and 
Stuart Drummond. Berkeley: Univ. of California 
Press, 1972. x + 207 pages. Maps. Chron. Index. 
$8.00. 

The Mongols in History. By Bertold Spuler. Tr. by 
Geoffrey Wheeler. New York: Praeger, 1971. ix 
-+ 166 pages. Map. Bibl. $8.50. 

The Umayyad Caliphate, 65-86 A.H./684-705 A.D.: 
À Political Study. By ‘Abd al-Ameer ‘Abd Dixon. 
London: Luzac, 1971. xvi + 222 pages, Illus. Bibl. 
Index, £5.25. 


Modern History and Politics 


Allal el Fassi ou L'Histoire de L'Istiglal. By Attilio 
Gaudio. Foreword by Jacques Berque, Paris: Alain 
Moreau Éditions, 1972. 240 pages. Appens. 
35.00FF. 

Arab Attitudes toward Israel, By Yehoshafat Harkabi. 
New York: Hart Publishing Co, 1972. xxiii + 
476 pages. Notes. Bibl. Index. $10.00. 

Arab-Israeli Campaign, 1956. By R. D. Palsokar. 
Poona, 1971. 73 pages. Maps. Rs12.00. 

Arab Quest for Peace. By Mohammed Wahby. Bom- 
bay: Orient Longman, 1971. vii -++ 202 pages. 
Maps. Rs16.50. 

Arab Racialism, By Dafna Alon. Jerusalem: Israel 
Economist, 1969. 100 pages. Illus. Bibl. $3.00. 

The Arabs: A Handbook on the Politics and Eco- 
nomics of the Contemporary Arab World. Ed. by 
Tan Hoare and Graham Tayar. London: BBC, 1971. 
71 pages. Illus. Maps. Bibl. £0.60. 

Die Baath-Partet. By Horst Mahr. Munich: Olzog, 
1971. 181 pages. DM 22. 

Caution: Zionism! Essays on the Ideology, Organiza- 
tion and Practice of Zionism. By Yuri Ivanov. 
Moscow: Progress Publishers, 1970. 173 pages. 
No price indicated. 

Man, State and Society in the Contemporary Middle 
East, Ed. by Jacob Landau. New York: Praeger. 
544 pages, $13.50; $4.95 paper. 

Modern Revolutions: An Introduction to the Analysis 
of a Political Phenomenon. By John Dunn. New 
York: Cambridge Univ. Press, 1972, xiii + 257 
pages. Notes. Bibl. Index. $14.50 cloth, $4.95 
paper. 

Political and Diplomatic History of the Arab World, 
1900-67: A Chronological Study. Washington, 
D. C: NCR Microcard Editions, 1972. Seven 
volumes. $225.00. 

Political Dynamics in the Middle East. Ed. by Paul Y. 
Hammond and Sidney S. Alexander. New York: 
American Elsevier, 1972. xxxvi + 636 pages. 
Maps. Tables. Index. $19.50. 

Power and Diplomacy in Northern Nigeria, 1804- 
1906: The Sokoto Caliphate and its Enemies, By 
R. A. Adeleye. Harlow: Longman, 1971. xvi -]- 387 
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pages. Illus. Plates. Map. Bibl. Index. £3.50. Based 
on Arabic as well as Western sources. 

The Soviet Involvement in the Middle East. By Galia 
Golan. Jerusalem: Hebrew University, 1971. 19 
pages. Bibl. No price indicated. 

The Survival of Small States: Studies in Small Power/ 
Great Power Conflict. By David Vital. New York: 
Oxford Univ. Press, 1971. 140 pages. $6.50 In- 
cludes examples from Middle Eastern political 
scene. 

The Swabili Coast: Politics, Diplomacy and Trade on 
the East African Littoral, 1798-1856. By O. S. 
Nicholls. London: Allen & Unwin, 1971. 419 
pages. Plate. Maps. Bibl. Index. £6.00. Concerns 
Omani (Sa'id family) relations with and domina- 
tion of Zanibar and Swahili coast. 

Zionism: Instrument of Imperialist Reaction, Moscow: 
Novosti Press Agency Pub., 1971. No price indi- 
cated, Soviet opinion on events in the Middle East 
and the adventures of international Zionism. 


Economics and Social Conditions 


Arab Socialism. By Said ‘Abd al-Mughni. London: 
Blandford Press, 1972. v + 137 pages. Index. 
£1.75. 

Camera on the Sahara: Tbe World of Three Young 
Nomads. By Victor Englebert. New York: Har- 
court Brace, 1971. 56 pages. Illus. $3.95. 

The Community of Oil Exporting Countries: A Study 
in Government Cooperation. By Zuhayr Mikdashi. 
Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell Univ. Press, 1972. $8.50. 

Dominance and Defiance: A Study of Marital Insta- 
bility in an Islamic African Society. By Ronald 
Cohen. Washington, D. C.: Amer. Anthropological 
Association, 1971. ix + 213 pages. Illus. Bibl. 
$6.50. 

Economic Siructure and Development Prospects of 
the West Bank and the Gaza Strip. By Haim B. 
Shahar et al. Rand Report R-839-FF, prepared 
under a grant from the Ford Foundation, September 
1971. 152 pages. No price indicated. 

Employment and Unemployment Problems of the 
Near East and South Asia. 2 vols. Ed. by R. G. 
Ridker and Harold Lubell. Delhi: Vikas, 1971. 
No price indicated. 

From Madina to Metropolis: Heritage and Change in 
the Near Eastern City, Ed. by L. Carl Brown. 
Princeton: Darwin Press, 1972. 352 pages. Photos. 
Maps. Charts. Bibl. $14.95. 

The Herb: Hashish versus Medieval Muslim Society. 
By Franz Rosenthal. Leiden: Brill, 1971. vi + 212 
pages. Appen. Index. Gld. 64. 

Islamic Culture and Socio-Economic Change. By Jean- 
Paul Charnay. Leiden: Brill, 1971. xii + 82 pages. 
Gld. 28. 

Rural Politics and Social Change in the Middle East. 
Ed. by Richard T. Antoun and Jliya Harik. Bloom- 
ington, Ind.: Indiana Univ. Press, 1972. 512 pages. 
Map. Index. $13.50. 
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Sociology of the Middle East: À Stocktaking and In- 
terpretation, Vol. I. by C. A. O. Van Nieuwen- 
huijze. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1971. xiv + 819 pages. 
Maps. Tables. Charts. Gld. 225. Distributed in the 
US by Humanities Press, New York, $75.00. 

Tbe State of Nutrition in the Arab Middle East, By 
Vinayak N. Patwardhan and William J. Darby. 
Nashville, Tenn.: Univ. of Tennessee Press, 1972. 
xii + 304 pages. Index. $15.00. 


Linguistics, Literature and the Arts 


Einleitung in die traditionellen Schriften der Parsen. 
By Friedrich von Spiegel. Osnabriick: Biblio Ver- 
lag, 1971. No price indicated. Reprint of 1856 
Leipzig edition. 

An English Translation of Sata'át, By Shah Wali- 
yullah. Tr. by G. N. Jalbani. Hyderabad, Pakistan: 
Shah Waliyullah Academy, 1970. 54 pages. Rs2.50. 
About Islamic mysticism. 

Four Essays on Art and Literature in Islam, By Franz 
Rosenthal Leiden: Brill 1971. vii + 121 pages. 
Plates. Gld. 72. 

The Genesis of British Egyptology 1549-1906. By 
John David Wortham. Norman, Okla.: Univ. of 
Oklahoma Press, 1972. $7.95. 

Hispano-Arabic Poetry: A Student Anthology. By 
James T. Monroe. Berkeley, Calif.: Univ. of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1972. 496 pages. $15.00. 

The House of Taimur, By M. R. Chughtai. Lahore: 
Print Printo, 1972. 36 pages. Rs. 5. Study of 
Mughal painting and its transportation from Persia 
to India. 

Ibn ‘Ata Allah et la naissance de la confrérie sadilite. 
Ed. by Paul Nwyia. Beirut: l’Institut de Lettres 
Orientales, 1972. xv -]- 290 pages. Appen. Bibl. 
Index. No price indicated. No. 2 of the Langue 
Arabe et Pensée Islamique series. 

In Search of Omar Khayyam, By Ali Dashti. Tr. by 
L. P. Elwell-Sutton. New York: Columbia Univ. 
Press, 1972. 249 pages. Appen. Bibl. Index. $11.00. 

Islamic Art in tbe Metropolitan Museum of Art. Ed. 
by Richard Ettinghausen. New York: Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, 1972. vii + 334 pages. Illus. Bibl. 
$25.00. 

Journal of Arabic Literature, Ed. by M. M. Badawi 
et al, Vol. 1 and II. Leiden: Brill, 1970-71. Vol. T: 
164 pages. Gld. 28. Vol. Il: 197 pages. Gld. 36. 

Kitab al-Qussas Wal-Madhakkirin, By Ibn al-Jawzi. 
Intro. and Tr. by Merlin S. Swartz. Beirut: Dar 
el-Mashreq, 1971. 234 pages. Bibl. Index. Arabic 
Text. No price indicated. 

Later Islamic Pottery. By Arthur Lane. London: Faber 
& Faber, 1972. Illus. £6.50. 

The Literatures of Arabia. Ed. by W. Wilson. Free- 
port, N. Y.: Books for Libraries, 1971. iv + 149 
pages. Illus. $9.75. 

The Literature of Persia, Intro. by Richard Gottheil, 
Freeport, N. Y.: Books for Libraries, 1971. Two 
vols. in one. Illus, $19.50. 
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Mamluk Playing Cards. By L. À. Mayer. Leiden: Brill, 
1971. vii + 12 pages. Illus. Plates. Gld. 48. 

Al-Magsad al-Asnä fi sharb ma'āni asm@ Allah 
al-busnä, By Al-Ghazäli. Ed. by Fadlou A, Shehadi. 
Beirut: l'Institut de Lettres Orientales, 1972. liv + 
196 pages. Index. No price indicated, No. 3 of the 
Langue Arabe et Pensée Islamique series. 

Murder in Baghdad, By Salah ‘Abd al-Sabir. Tr. by 
Khalil I. Semaan. Leiden: Brill, 1972. xx -+ 76 
pages. Gld. 14. Verse play in two acts, Volume 1 
of the Arabic Translation Series, Journal of Arabic 
Literature. 

Noor-un-nisa Inayat Khan. By Jean Overton Fuller. 
London: Barrie & Jenkins, 1972. Illus, £3.50. Ac- 
count of the war experiences of the daughter of the 
founder of a modern Sufi movement. 

Note di storia letteraria arabo-ispanica: a cura di 
Maria Nallino. By Giorgio Levi Della Vida. Rome: 
Instituto per l'Oriente, 1971. viii + 229 pages. 
Plates, No price indicated. 

Oriental Rugs and Carpets, By Fabio Formenton. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1972. $12.95. 

The Poetical Works. By Behà-ed-Din Zoheir. Amster- 
dam: Oriental Press, 1971. £184. Two vol. reprint 
of 1876 edition. . 

Poetry and the Making of Modern Egypt, 1882-1922, 
By Mounah A. Khouri. Leiden: Brill, 1972. x + 
210 pages. Gld. 58. Volume 1 of the Supplements 
to the Journal of Arabic Literature, Studies in 
Atabic Literature. 

Roxelane, épouse de Syleyman le Magnifique. By 
Willy Sperco. Paris: Nouvelles éditions latines, 
1972. 190 pages. Plates. 20FF. 

The Ship of Sulaiman. Tr. by John O’Kane. New 
York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1972. 248 pages. 
$10.00. Persian Heritage Series, 

Studien tiber die Kultur, die Sprache und die arabisch- 
afribaanse Literatur der Kap-Malaien, By Hans 
Kahler. Berlin: D. Reimer, 1971. 205 pages. Bibl. 
No price indicated. 

Three Unknown Buddhist Stories in an Arabic Ver- 
sion, Tr. by S. M. Stern and Sofie Walzer, Colum- 
bia: Univ. of South Carolina Press, 1971. 38 pages. 
$4.95. 

The Traditional Crafts of Persia: Their Development, 
Technology, and Influence on Eastern and Western 
Civilizations, By Hans E. Wolff. London: The 
M.LT, Press, 1972. £3.75. 

Typographia Arabica: The Development of Arabic 
Printing as Illustrated by Arabic Type Specimens. 
Waltham, Mass.: Brandis Univ., 1971. 43 pages. 
No price indicated. From exhibition held at the 
Rapaporte Treasure Hall, Waltham, Mass. 

Vis and Ramin, By Fakhr ud-Din Gurgäni. Tr. by 
George Morrison. New York: Columbia Univ. 
Press, 1972. xix -+ 357 pages. $15.00. 


Law 


Etudes de droit musulman. Paris: Presses universi- 
taires de France, 1971. Travaux et Recherches de 
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la faculté de Droit et des Sciences économiques de 
Paris, série Afrique no. 7. 256 pages. No price 
indicated. i 


Religion, Philosophy and Science 


The Archaeology of Palestine. By William F. Al- 
bright. Gloucester, Mass.: Peter Smith, 1971. 271 
pages. Maps. Illus. $5.50. Reprint of 1949 edition. 

Catholic Church: Segretariato peur i non cristiani. 
Rome: Àncora, 1971. 152 pages. No price indi- 
cated. Guidelines for a dialogue between Muslims 
and Christians. 

The Event of the Qu'rān: Islam and its Scripture. 
By Kenneth Cragg. London: Allen & Unwin, 1971. 
208 pages. Bibl, £3.75. 

Exégèse coranique et langage mystique: nouvel essai 
sur le lexique technique des mystiques musulmans. 
By Paul Nwyia. Beirut: Dar el-Machreq, 1970. 439 
pages. No price indicated. Part of the Pensée arabe 
et musulmane series. 

Knowledge Triumphant: The Concept of Knowledge 
in Medieval Islam. By Franz Rosenthal. Leiden: 
Brill, 1970. x + 356 pages. Gld. 64. 

Mystique et poésie en Islam: Djalal-Ud-Din Râmf et 
l'ordre des derviches tourneurs. By Eva Meyero- 
vitch. Paris: Deselée de Brouwer, 1972. 313 pages. 
ASFE. 

Prophetenwunder in der As'ariya bis al-Gazali (AL 
gazel). By Peter Antes. Freiburg: K. Schwarz, 1970. 
iii + 135 pages. DMI15. 

The Quran and tbe World Today. By Khalifa Nasir- 
ud-Din Siddiqi, Lahore: Izharsons, 1971. xvi + 
295 pages. Rs20.00. 

Des Rechtsinstitut des Vergleiches as-sulb im islamis- 
chen Recht nach al-Kasani, By Friedrich-Wilhelm 
Lehmann. Bonn, 1970. 141 pages. Bibl. No price 
indicated. 

Scritti scelti. By al-Ghazali. Ed. by Laura Veccia Vag- 
lieri e Roberto Rubinacci. Torino: Unione tipo- 
grafico-editrice torinese, 1970. 702 pages. Plates. 
L10000. 

Zur Theologie der Schi’a: eine Untersuchung des 
Gami' al-asrir wa-manbadl-anwär von Sayyid 
Haidar Amoli, By Peter Antes. Freiburg: K. 
Schwarz, 1971. 142 pages. Bibl. No price indicated, 

Truth About Khatm-e-nabuwat: An Exposition of the 
Concept of Kbatm-e-nabuwat in Islam, By Mirza 
Bashir Ahmad. Tr. by Nafisur Rahman A. G. Soof. 
Qadian: Nazir Dawat-o-Tabligh, 1967. 160 pages. 
No price indicated. On the last prophet—Ahma- 
diyya approach. 


Paperbacks 


Arab Theologians on Jews and Israel. Ed. by D. F. 
Green. Excerpts from the Fourth Conference of the 
Academy of Islamic Research, Al Azhar Academy 
of Islamic Research, September 1968. Geneva: Les 
editions de l'Avenir, 1971. 79 pages. $1.00. 
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The Arab World: Facts and Figures, 1971. Comp. by 
Tan Hoare. London: Arab Report and Record, 1971. 
15 pages. No price indicated. Available from 84 
Chancery Lane, London WC2A 1DL. 

Attitudes toward Jewish Statehood in the Arab World, 
Ed. by Gil Carl AlRoy. New York: Amer. Aca- 
demic Association for Peace in the Middle East, 
1971. 187 pages. Bibl. $2.95. 

Barbarians, Christians and Muslims. By Trevor Cairns. 
London: Cambridge Univ. Press, 1971. 96 pages. 
Illus. Maps. $1.95. 

Caravan of Dreams, By Idries Shah. Baltimore: Pen- 
guin, 1972. $1.00. 

CBS News Interview of Colonel Muammar El 
Qadhafi. Tripoli: Libyan Arab Republic, Ministry 
of Information, 16 December 1971. 32 pages. No 
price indicated. 

The First Crusade, Comp. by Edward Peters. Phila- 
delphia: Univ. of Pennsylvania Press, 1971. xxii 
-- 248 pages. Bibl. $2.95. 

Interpreting Domestic Terms of Trade Changes in 
Pakistan. Paper No. 11 of the Program of Develop- 
ment Studies. By Ronald Soligo. Houston, Tex.: 
Rice Univ., 1971. 40 pages. No price indicated. 

Iran. By Yahya Armajani, Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1972. vii + 172 pages. Index. $2.45. 

Israel without Zionism: A Plan for Peace in the 
Middle East. By Uri Avnery. New York: Collier 
Books, 1971. 278 pages. $1.95. Revised from 
1968 edition. 

The Jerusalem Poems. By Yehuda Amichai, New 
York: Harper & Row, 1972. $2.65. : 
The New Left: Areas of Jewish Concern. By Tom 
Millstein. Foreign Affairs Research Paper No. 
15398-P: 1972. 17 pages. No price indicated. 
Available from the author at The Research Insti- 
tute on Communist Affairs, Columbia University. 

The Old Man and tbe Land. By Mamdouh Adwan. 
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ISRAEL'S NUCLEAR OPTION 


J. Bowyer Bell 


N THE COURSE of the last two decades, the continuing Israeli-Arab 
confrontation, punctured by open war, has engendered the most sweeping 
predictions of regional disaster, escalating conflict, or global war. All 

seemed agreed that the Middle East has been, is, and will remain a powder 
keg. Yet all in the Middle East and beyond appear to assume that the powder 
in the keg is conventional rather than nuclear. Except for rare Israeli pro- 
nouncements and occasional scare comments in the Arab press, the general 
policy has been to ignore the possibility of an Israeli nuclear option. Yet, given 
Israel’s technological capacity, strategic need, and national character, an atomic 
bomb should exist. And still all the actors in the lethal Middle Eastern quarrel 
seem to follow their allotted course as if there were not now and will not be 
in the future an Israeli nuclear option. 


Officially, even for the most part unofficially, quite literally no one wants 
to have nuclear weapons introduced within the Middle East; but this universal 
desire does not mean that the Israelis will not, if they have not already, intro- 
duce an atomic option into their strategic arsenal. In fact, even far more 
strident public announcements of Israeli self-denial than those given at present 
soon might simply not be any longer accepted and the “non-existent” bomb 
assume such a sufficient reality that its actual existence is immaterial. After all, 
it is generally recognized that Israel has for some while had the capacity to 
manufacture nuclear explosives. 


Almost from the creation of the state in 1948, until 1968, there had been 
the most intimate French-Israeli ties in atomic research. It had soon become 
clear that with French sympathy and support Israel had sufficient talent to 
consider seriously developing a nuclear program beyond the laboratory. In 
1955, Shimon Peres, who could hardly be considered unmindful of Israeli 
strategic needs, pushed the construction of a relatively extensive nuclear pro- 
gram. The key and most important project was the construction of the 24,000- 
kilowatt Dimona reactor in the Negev. The Dimona project, as well as work 
in French and Israeli laboratories and at various testing sites, remained secret. 
At this time, the United States, apparently unaware of Dimona, was openly 
cooperating with the Israelis in the construction of a small, 1,000-kilowatt 
reactor near Tel Aviv. Reputedly, not until 1960 did United States intelligence 
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discover the existence and size of the Dimona reactor. Neither the French 
nor the Israelis proved very forthcoming with information about the reactor. 
Dimona can, it is assumed, produce either five to seven megawatts of electrical 
power or five to seven kilograms of plutonium. Despite regular visits by 
Western visitors and scientists, there is no way of monitoring whether Dimona 
is producing largely electrical power or sufficient plutonium for atomic weapons. 
Nor is there any way of knowing if Dimona is the only active Israeli reactor 
with a significant plutonium capacity or if additional Israeli construction is 
underway. All that can be said for certain is that, since operations began at 
Dimona, Israel has had the capacity to produce sufficient plutonium to construct 
at least one atomic bomb of the Nagasaki size each year. It also is assumed 
within the Western scientific community that Israel possesses the sophisticated 
technical capacity to construct atomic weapons from their plutonium. 


The realization by the Arabs of the Israeli nuclear capacity created some 
anxiety but neither hysteria nor significant policy changes. In the autumn of 
1966, President Nasir reputedly sought an agreement with Russia that would 
permit the sale of atomic weapons to Egypt if Israel began production. The 
Egyptian nuclear potential at that point—and largely since then—was almost 
nil: a small Russian-built reactor at Inshass and various imported and not 
particularly productive technicians. If there were to be a nuclear arms race in 
the Middle East, Russia would have to supply the arms. Apparently with no 
interest in nuclear proliferation particularly in the volatile Middle East, where 
their allies appeared often erratic and emotional, the Russians supposedly agreed 
not to offer a nuclear guarantee if it became necessary and without specific 
details on what was “guaranteed.” Nasir was left with his own resources: “If 
Israel proceeds with the production of an atomic bomb, then I believe the only 
answer to this is a preventive war." The threat of an Arab "preventive war” 
in 1966 was somewhat less than awesome.” 


Other than the still largely cloudy Egyptian-Russian nuclear negotiations, 
the Arabs have tended to maintain a relatively low profile on the nuclear issue, 
pointing out from time to time the evil of Israeli nuclear technology but 
generally evading the basic problem of Israeli nuclear potential and Arab 
aspirations. In 1968, King Husayn referred to Israel’s military hegemony in 
the Middle East partly in nuclear terms: “Israel was actively developing its 
military potential, and, thanks to its scientific capacities, was producing very 
advanced armaments, particularly in the area of nuclear weapons and an army 


1. New York Times, July 24, 1966. 

2. Arab strategy before the June War gave no indication that provocation would or could be 
answered by an Israeli nuclear strike. The Israelis too gave no indication that they had a nuclear 
option; but within the General Staff there was an absolute confidence that Egyptian tactics. were an 
opportunity as much as a threat. The Israelis anticipated a conventional victory, humiliating once 
more the Arabs while buying time and perhaps space, not an Armageddon. 
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trained to use them."? The purpose of Husayn’s injection of the nuclear problem 
was apparently almost solely to instill a sense of urgency in Arab circles in 
order to mute the divisions. Neither then nor later did the Arabs give extensive 
thoughts to the strategic implications of such an Israeli capacity. There has long 
been a barely sublimated Arab fear, first voiced as early as 1947, of an Israeli 
bomb but there has also been a deep reluctance to examine the implications 
of such a possibility. The theoretical writings of the Palestine fedayeen have 
from time to time mentioned that guerrilla war cannot be limited by atomic 
weapons, implying American or Israeli weapons; but in both fedayeen strategy 
and conventional Arab war plans a minimum of space seems to be given 
to the nuclear dimension. 

On the Israeli side the official policy has been to say almost nothing and 
that as rarely as possible. The only explanation for the ban on discussion has 
been that the Arabs may take the word for the deed. Censorship has prevented 
speculation in the Israeli press concerning a nuclear capacity. There has rarely 
been discussion in print—or much in private—about Israeli atomic weapons. 
The Israeli atomic energy industry is buried in silence. There is seldom an .. 
“official” policy line—only nothing. There have been the most limited discus- 
sions of the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty—pro or con or even descriptive 
because of a government ban. Since the original construction of Dimona, about 
the only Israeli public “positions” on their nuclear capacity have been, one, 
that Dimona production is for peaceful purposes, two, that Israel will not be 
the first nation to introduce atomic weapons into the Middle East and, three, 
that the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty is under consideration. Since no one 
can prove to everyone’s satisfaction that Dimona production is in fact peaceful, 
since atomic weapons have been already introduced into the Middle East, by 
the American Sixth Fleet if by no one else, and since non-discussion of non- 
compliance is a rather negative approach, Israeli policy is difficult to analyze; 
it does not seem to exist. Perhaps contemplation of the nuclear option simply 
does not have a very high priority, public or private, amid the already impressive 
lists of unpleasant things that the Israelis must consider: terror, border war, 
Russian intervention, balance of payments, emigration, mobilization, immigra- 
tion, the United Nations, President Nixon, the French, Sadat’s intentions and 
on and on. The visible evidence, then, indicates that much like the Arabs, the 
Israelis choose—publicly—to think about nuclear weapons at a later date. 

Beyond the Middle East, there has also been a minimum of comment on 
an Israeli bomb or non-bomb.* The Americans were unhappy about Dimona 


3, Hussein of Jordan, My ‘War with Israel (New York: Morrow. 1969), p. 19. 


* A report prepared by an American panel meeting under the auspices of the United Nations 
Association of the United States of America indicated in July 1972 that Israel may have sufficient 
plutonium to produce up to eight bombs. Also, the New York Times (August 9, 1972) reported on 
a Russian article from Moskovksi Komsomolyets newspaper which speculated on an Israeli nuclear 
capacity. [Ed.] 
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but on balance seem satisfied with Israeli explanations and the reports of various 
visiting observers. There has been a feeling, particularly in those quarters some 
distance from the Middle East, that Israel’s reticence in signing the Non- 
Proliferation Treaty must have some special significance. All the Arab states, 
except Algeria and Saudi Arabia, signed on the first day possible: either to 
please the Russians or to pressure an Israeli signature or for their own quiet 
purposes. In any case, Israel did not sign. This non-compliance has been felt 
to be of some value to Israel. Perhaps, Israel may want to trade a signature 
for something: American aid or renewed Soviet recognition or a Big Power 
guarantee.* The implication certainly is that Israel does not have the bomb 
and, therefore, could sign if so inclined rather than suggesting that Israel is 
unable to sign because the bomb exists. Within the Middle East because of the 
present level of mutual trust and good faith, few Arabs would believe an 
Israeli signature on anything; but informed American opinion at least seems 
to feel that non-compliance has for Israel only the present advantage of intimi- 
dating the Arabs with a vague threat that compliance might not do. In any 
case, to maintain credibility in the United States the cynical would assume 
that the weight of advantage for Israel is on the side of non-compliance rather 
than being caught out violating the treaty after signature. Thus signing or 
not signing might reveal very little, and no one has shown great interest in 
building theoretical castles on feeble foundations of non-compliance. 


Israel thus has now and has had for probably several years the capacity to 
construct an atomic bomb at least of the Nagasaki size as well as the ability 
to deliver such a weapon up to a range of approximately 2,000 miles or under 
certain drastic conditions perhaps twice that.° There is no available evidence 
that Israel has undertaken the clandestine manufacture of either larger power 
reactors or separation plants for reprocessing plutonium that would indicate a 
nuclear capacity considerably beyond the level of the present Dimona pro- 
duction of five to seven kilograms of plutonium a year. On the other hand, 
the nature of clandestine production would, if effective, remain clandestine. 
Even without visible large reactors or a noticeable plutonium enrichment 
plant, the Dimona production assures Israel of a nuclear capacity, ie. the 
imminent capacity to produce atomic weapons, similar to that of ten or more 

4. In May of this year, Eugene Rostow, former American Under Secretary of State, suggested that 


with an American guarantee for peace it should be possible for the Israelis to comply with the 
Non-Proliferation Treaty. 

5. For an excellent survey of the Israeli response to the Non-Proliferation Treaty see George H. 
Quester, “Israel and the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty,” Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, June 
1969, pp. 7-9, 44-45. 

6. Both the Mirage IV A, which comprises the French nuclear strike force, and F-4 Phantoms, both 
with a range of 2,000 miles and the former with a possible bomb load of 8,000 pounds and the latter 
15,000, are quite adequate delivery systems. The new Israeli-built ground-to-ground missile has a 
minimum range of 300 miles—and would be a fantastically expensive weapon system unless nuclear 
tipped. 
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nations with a sufficiently sophisticated atomic energy industry. A reasonable 
assumption would be that Israel may have had for several years or could have 
now or can have very soon sufficiently fissionable material and ample techno- 
logical skill to produce nuclear weapons at the rate suggested above. 


With the fluid and violent nature of Middle Eastern politics and the unde- 
pendable shifts and initiatives of the great powers involved, if Israel were to 
have a nuclear weapons capacity on call and yet not "formally" possess the 
weapons, the lead time for completion would have to be most brief to be of 
any serious use in a bargaining process that might begin almost without notice. 
Consequently, if Israel is committed to atomic weapons, the distinction between 
an active weapons system——at present operative—and a "future" weapons 
systems—operative on call—would have to be negligible. Either Israel has 
the capacity but as yet not the desire to create an atomic weapons system, or 
has in fact a weapons system capable of activation on the shortest possible notice. 
Thus, semantics aside, Israel must either have atomic weapons or not. 


The question arises as to what strategic conditions or international consid- 
erations or domestic pressures would dissuade the cabinet from proceeding to. 
weapons production. The major reasons that Israel might #0f have a clandestine 
nuclear potential are, under analysis, hardly substantial. Even the reasons that 
Israel might consider significant for denying the existence of such a potential 
are not overpowering. The fact that possession of nuclear weapons might 
complicate Israel's David-vs.-Goliath posture, irritate the great powers, particu- 
larly Russia, strain American patience, endanger Israeli credibility, heighten 
Middle Eastern tensions, and induce some domestic anxiety are matters as much 
of convenience, image and veracity than of basic security. Israel might be 
embarrassed by the revelation of a nuclear weapons system; but few interested 
parties would be surprised, only disappointed, chagrined, or irritated. Even these 
reactions might be muted by a bald Israeli denial of the obvious. Such a state- 
ment might be difficult to contradict unless Israel wanted to have a credible 
bomb. The major reason that Israel would be troubled by not having weapons 
would be at the moment of truth when such a capacity was needed and did 
not exist. 


Given the nature of Israel's existence over the past generation, under repeated 
threat of annihilation, surrounded by enemies, unable or unwilling to depend 
on the disinterest of international organizations or the continued loyalty of 
any great power, the reasons for the possession of nuclear weapons are very 
substantial indeed. Since the establishment of the state, Israelis of almost what- 
ever persuasion have been seized on the question of security and, with rare 
exceptions, the consensus has been that dependence must rest on Israeli military 
predominance rather than diplomatic negotiation, international intervention 
or foreign alliances. The Israelis have not in the past nor do they now place 
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ultimate reliance on anyone but themselves. The lessons of the holocaust, the 
incapacities of the United Nations after the partition resolution, and the flexi- 
bility of great power commitments have long been learned. Even the special 
relation with Washington might be ruptured by considerations outside Israeli 
control. Since the Balfour Declaration of 1917, the Zionists have seen Britain 
switch from advocate to Arab apologist, Russia urge the creation of Israel and 
become the prop of the Arab armies, France transformed from the one true 
ally to an adamant critic. Israelis have existed in a world that seems more often 
than not dominated by powers and forces determined to maim if not destroy 
the Jew. Surrounded by tens of millions of Arab opponents, aided and abetted 
by cynical and self-interested major powers, Israel has been forced daily to face 
the possibility of extinction. The result is a justifiable, if seemingly pathological, 
commitment to security and an abiding distrust of allies, however dedicated. 
In the last resort and often in the first, the Israelis put their deepest trust only 
in Israeli strength, not distant powers and thrones, not in pacts, alliances, and 
resolutions, not in good faith or kind words. To secure the state, the dream 
of two thousand years made manifest, never have the Israelis denied themselves 
any advantage however slight, any edge over the circling enemies. The vital 
question then is somewhat clearer. Why, now, should the Israelis deny them- 
selves the ultimate weapon in a dangerous and unsure world? 

The only answer from the Israeli side would be that such a weapon was 
either useless or not truly worth the cost either in money or in the complications 
that would ensue. Since there would be few insurmountable complications, 
certainly no more than Israel has faced before when in defiance of the entire 
international community, and since the money for security has always existed, 
then the problem is simply—would an atomic weapon be useless? If the major 
threat to Israel was, is, and would remain the Arab military potential, then a 
reasonable case could be made for self-denial. Even with substantial exterior 
assistance, billions upon billions of dollars worth of arms from Russia alone 
since 1967, it is obvious to all that the Arabs at best can wage only a self- 
destructive war of attrition, impoverishing their own nations to maintain a 
facade of defiance. There is little indication that the injection of still more 
sophisticated technology on the Arab side or further intensive training or a 
new generation will be able to make a significant difference. For example, 
without air cover no Arab army is capable of launching even a limited, surgical 
thrust against Israel much less a massive, coordinated “final” invasion. On the 
other hand, if there would be no ensuing international sanctions and reper- 
cussions—in a purely military vacuum—the Israeli ground forces are obviously 
capable of inflicting a relatively swift defeat upon any and all Arab armies. 
With conventional weapons, Israel is secure against the Arabs. With conven- 
tional weapons, Israel can destroy the Aswan Dam, devastate Damascus or 
occupy Amman. 
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Furthermore, despite the Arab aspirations that their societies can be trans- 
formed, their masses awakened, their next generation mobilized as a new, 
technologically creative élite, there is limited evidence to this effect. Each "new" 
Arab generation from each "new" and revolutionary Arab society has been 
found as equally wanting in the cauldron of battle as their elders. The pressures 
for decay and schism in Arab society, the mushrooming population and declin- 
ing resources, the vicious cost of armament, all would indicate that for the 
immediate future the relative capacity of the Arabs to wage modern war is 
declining in relation to the Israeli potential. Against a frustrated and enfeebled 
Arab nation, the only real present purpose of an Israeli atomic capacity would 
be to add still another straw of despair on the overloaded camel. Once more 
the Israelis would push the Arabs' noses into their own inadequacies; so that 
finally, this year or next, this generation or next, Arabs would be forced to 
recognize the fact of Israel's existence. Given the number of times Israel has 
attempted to degrade the Arabs—the strategy of humiliation—without the 
desired results, the potential complications arising from the nuclear option used 
as a straw in a psychological strategy might well not be worth the effort. 

Since 1955 and particularly since 1967, the real threat to the security of 
Israel has not come from the Arabs but from the Arab-Russian alliance. Russia 
quite obviously has the capacity, if Moscow so desired and the international 
situation so permitted, to impose a final solution. That Russia might launch 
or threaten to launch a prohibitive nuclear attack on Israel or commit the very 
substantial conventional ground forces necessary to crush the Israeli army or 
by whatever means impose a settlement by brute force does, perhaps even to 
the Israelis, seem unlikely. The important point in any analysis of Israeli 
security is to realize that what for another state might be perceived as a minor 
or at least middle-range threat is viewed differently in Israeli eyes. Israelis often 
consciously but surely often unconsciously have viewed any step backward as 
an incredibly dangerous precedent. They have never willingly given an inch, 
accepting that immediately a new demand for a mile would be made. Israel 
has exasperated and alienated most of those who have sought solution by an 
equitable compromise. United Nations officials have been driven to distraction 
by Israeli refusal not only to give in on the old disagreement but the deter- 
mination to secure the last ounce of gain from any situation. Various mediators 
from the great powers and the small have found however charming in con- 
versation, however friendly in dialogue, a deep Israeli distrust of well-meant 
suggestions for compromise and conciliation. Putting their trust in strength, 
the Israelis are apparently fearful that concession, however justified, is not 
simply a sign of weakness but is a weakness, a betrayal of the state. This may 
be, of course, a harsh and not particularly fair judgment on twenty years of 
Israeli policy, but there is little doubt that in matters of vital national security 
Israel has broadened the areas covered. Any provocation must be answered by 
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massive retaliation—a wink will cost five eyes. That the Israeli retaliation policy 
was always supposedly “defensive,” Phantoms over Cairo aside, that the military 
if not emotional need for a new round of war is minimal, that Israel can stand 
pat, by no means suggests that the ingrained, and highly understandable, strategy 
of not-an-inch does not now permeate Israeli thinking. 


Consequently, Russia obviously has the capacity to challenge Israel by what 
others might justifiably consider a less than terminal threat. The Israelis may— 
and for their purposes legitimately—perceive such a “limited” maneuver as a 
terminal threat to Israeli security. Israel accepts that the first slice of salami, 
however thin, is as painful as the final and, moreover, goes far to assuring 
that all the subsequent slices, each more easily cut than the last, will in fact 
be made. Russia then could very easily attempt to wield the knife or abet the 
Arabs to do so, innocent of the impact of the threat on Israel. 


If such a possible Russian initiative is viewed as a total threat to the security 
of the state, Israel must have the capacity, if not to prohibit such a Russian 
adventure, at least the ability to force the Russians to consider carefully the 
danger of such a policy. If Russia is to risk the ultimate threat, so defined by 
the Israelis, then the ability to raise the price for such a step beyond the willing- 
ness of Moscow to pay solely for a slightly more comfortable position in the 
Middle East is a highly desirable asset. An atomic capacity and the ability to 
deliver a punitive strike on Russia consequently would narrowly limit the extent 
to which Russia might be willing to threaten Israeli security.” The Russians, 
with one experience of brinkmanship on hand, must—if the Israeli capacity is 
accepted and most important if the Israeli determination is recognized—weigh 
their Middle Eastern initiatives on a delicate balance. Fighting a Middle East 
war by proxy loses much of the charms if the risks of a direct nuclear con- 
frontation with a desperate opponent arises from too great an enthusiasm for 
Arab aspirations and demands. To impose such discretion on Russia requires 
that Moscow accept the credibility of an Israeli nuclear weapons system, the 
capacity to deliver, and the willingness if sufficiently threatened to do so. The 
acceptance of Israeli atomic weapons and a delivery system hardly strains the 
mind but the nature of the transformation of the ghetto Jew, swallowed by 
the death camps, to the Zionist advocate of a Masada strategy may be more 
difficult, even for the Russians. 


Russian policy in the Middle East has indicated that perhaps an Israeli 
strategy of Masada might be an active consideration. Whether or not Israel 
in extremis is determined to use the bomb has to be considered—bomb or no 


7. Given the nature of any Israeli nuclear strike on Russia, it could be assumed that the 2,000 
mile range of the Phantom could be greatly extended since once the brink had been passed Soviet 
retaliation would eliminate the practicality of the mission returning. The possibility of co-opting 
El Al planes or devising a suitcase delivery system also exists. 
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bomb. Particularly since 1969-1970, the Russians have shown a delicate aware- 
ness of Israeli sensitivities that might come from shrewd analysis of Russia's 
own interests or from the shadow of the bomb. Apparently Russia does not 
want to become involved in a Middle Eastern Vietnam but only to limit Western 
influence and aggrandize its own. The ideal climate for such a policy is the 
existing confrontation between Israel and the Arabs, not its termination in a 
solution satisfactory to their Arab clients. Thus the Russians prefer a com- 
fortable—manipulatable—level of tension allowing them simultaneously to 
placate their Arab allies without actually securing an Arab victory. This has 
been most difficult, given the inability of the Arabs to pursue the confrontation 
to their satisfaction, no matter what aid is given them, in the face of the Israeli 
retaliatory "defensive" policy of repeated humiliation. It might not be inappro- 
priate to suggest that in an effort to persuade the Israelis to be somewhat more 
discreet in their retaliatory policy, thereby reducing Russia's need to up their 
commitment beyond the necessity of policy, by indicating that Israel should not 
be too adamant on defining the first slice into that indivisible Israeli security— 
the Russians have indicated that they too have a terminal counter. 


In the Russian case, a nuclear threat to Israel makes little sense. The Russians 
in fact want to avoid not only a major overt clash on a conventional level with 
the Israelis but also certainly to prevent the present sufficiently delicate situation 
from further deteriorating. The existence of a visible, militant Israel, if not too 
militant, is a basic ingredient of Soviet Middle Eastern strategy. Consequently, 
to induce a little discretion and realism in the Israeli hawks, to reduce the 
potential for a suddenly wholly undesirable escalation to a nuclear level, the 
Russians may well have—in theory if not in practice—instigated the 1969- 
1970 campaign against "Zionism" within Russia. The extensive publicity given 
to anti-Zionist statements and the discreet notice of certain maneuvers that 
could be perceived without great effort as anti-Semitic may have had consid- 
erable domestic advantages, may even be partially the result of personal pre- 
dilection or bias on the part of Soviet leadership. The hard line was followed 
in 1971 by a sudden spurt of Russian Zionist emigration to Israel—the carrot 
after the stick. As a none too subtle club to hold over the Israelis, the Russian 
Jews as pawns can not be lightly dismissed by the Zionist homeland. The new 
Russian emigration policy may, of course, be related almost entirely to internal 
factors— "Zionists" have long been a severe security problem. Whether or not 
the Soviet maneuver relates at all to the "bomb" or in part to taming Israeli 
` retaliation is nearly beyond conjecture. It at least could be an anti-Israeli nuclear 
strategy ploy; for whether or not an Israeli bomb exists or not the Russians 
after all must consider that it might—and given the existing power balance 
in the Middle East that southern Russia rather than Cairo is by far more 
likely a target in any ultimate crunch. 
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Whatever involved scenarios are developed based on the assumption of an 
Israeli nuclear capacity or conjectures about the nuclear content of either Israeli 
or Russian moves, the fact remains that many rational men are convinced that 
Israel would not deny itself whatever security the bomb might bring. The 
insistence of the existing nuclear powers that bombs bring insecurity would 
have little effect on a nation such as Israel where “security” is a paramount 
consideration and the threat of annihilation, conventional or nuclear, a daily 
reality. No other subnuclear power, Japan or India or Brazil, need fear the 
very existence of the nation when threatened by either conventional or nuclear 
opponents. The Israelis see both possibilities. Unlike India or Japan, Israel 
could not “absorb” several Chinese bombs nor anticipate that a conventional 
military defeat would leave the nation, much less the people, largely intact. 
For the Israelis, all threats are ultimate and one attempt at a final solution 
ample warning. Consequently, whether or not Israel does in fact have a nuclear 
weapons capacity, those involved in the Middle East crisis would well be advised 
to give the possibility more than passing notice. Perhaps the Russians have done 
so already, certainly they should. The tendency, perhaps even within the inner 
core of Israeli strategic planning, has been to avoid contemplating the un- 
pleasant fallout that would result from general acceptance that a nuclear 
ingredient has been or soon will be added to the already massive complications 
and dangers of the Middle East. Such a strategic consensus will in all probability 
soon exist whatever the objective reality of the Israeli bomb and a sleeping 
dog strategy indefinitely protracted has little to offer anyone if in theory the 
nuclear option does exist. 


ATTEMPTS AT CREATING A POLITICAL 
COMMUNITY IN MODERN SYRIA 


Moshe Ma'oz 


HEN SYRIA became independent in 1946 she was in many respects 

a state without being a nation-state, a political entity without 

being a political community. Her population was highly hetero- 
geneous; within it there existed gaps and frictions among various religious 
sects, social classes, tribal groups and even between the inhabitants of different 
towns, such as Damascus and Aleppo. Some of these groups and sects tended 
to live their own lives in autonomous bodies such as religious communities, 
or nomadic tribes, and would not submit to central authority. Many inhabitants 
lacked a strong sense of an all-Syrian territorial identity; there was no common 
ideological consensus among the various sections of the population. 


Even today, 25 years after independence and 50 years after becoming a 
political unit on her own, Syria is still in search of a cohesive political com- 
munity such as exists in certain other Arab states; she lacks this despite the 
great efforts and noticeable achievements in that direction over the last two 
generations. The causes of this absence of cohesiveness are complex and con- 
tain a whole host of factors which can be examined from various approaches. 
The approach of the present essay will be historical; it will survey the develop- 
ment of the ideas of political community in modern Syria and will try to 
examine some of the factors which seem to have impeded the process of creat- 
ing a Syrian entity. 


IL. 


Throughout its history, from the end of the Umayyad Kingdom until the 
end of the French Mandate, present day Syria was almost never a single political 
entity. She never had, throughout this period, an indigenous central authority 
capable of attracting the loyalty and obedience of the entire population. Rather 
she formed part of vast empires whose centers were far beyond her borders; 
the country was also divided into a number of provinces, each being governed 
separately from the imperial center. 

This situation was particularly evident during the long period of Ottoman 
rule, which in many ways was responsible for shaping the socio-political régime 
in modern Syria. It is well known that the Ottoman Sultan constituted for 
generations the focus of religio-political allegiance for the majority of the 


A MOSHE MA‘OZ is associate professor of the history of Islamic countries at The Hebrew Uni- 
versity of Jerusalem. This article is part of a larger study entitled State and Society in Modern 
Syria, to be published in the Jerusalem Van Leer Series. 
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Syrian population who were Sunni Muslims. But as time went on their political 
loyalty to him was on the wane and became somewhat nebulous. This falling 
off was due to the decline of Ottoman power and the lack of authority of Otto- 
man provincial rule, as well as to the government's inability to guarantee the 
life and property of its subjects. The Syrian population which had thus lost 
faith in the power of the central government gave its loyalty to local rulers 
and leaders who were able to maintain tolerable order and security. These 
were tribal chiefs, semi-feudal lords and village shaykhs in the countryside, as 
well as military commanders, communal heads and urban notables in the cities." 

The only social group which usually identified itself with the Sultan and 
the empire consisted of the members of the Ottoman establishment in the 
provinces: ‘wlama’ and other religious functionaries as well as senior officials 
and members of the diwan. ‘Those were, in other words, full participants in the 
Muslim-Ottoman political community. 


I 


One of the major aims of the Ottoman reform movement in the 19th century 
was to extend this small circle of membership in the Ottoman political com- 
munity, and to include in it other sections of the population, Muslims and 
non-Muslims alike. In order to achieve this goal the Tanzimat leaders and 
the "Young Ottomans" strove to replace the old Ottoman-Muslim basis of the 
state with a new Ottoman-patriotic and non-religious framework. With this in 
mind they endeavored to make three changes: to reinforce the Sultan's political 
authority in the provinces; to improve the social and economic conditions of 
the population; and to place the non-Muslim subjects on the same footing as 
the Muslim majority. 

At about the same time as the Ottomanists were active in Istanbul, and 
pushing their ideas out into the provinces, there emerged in Beirut a small 
cultural-ideological group which possessed ideas similar to those of the Otto- 
manists. After the events of 1860 in Lebanon and Damascus a number 
of Syrian Christian intellectuals, mainly Orthodox and Protestant, sought to 
establish a new kind of relationship with their Muslim-Sunni and Druze 
neighbors. Unlike most of their countrymen, these Syrian intellectuals realized 
that a religious loyalty was a dangerous common denominator and wished to 
replace it by secular common ground. This ground was to take shape as com- 
mon patriotic feeling towards the Ottoman homeland (watan); but within 
this homeland there was to be a special attachment to the land (bilad) of 
Syria. A further common denominator for the inhabitants of this land was to 
be Arab language and culture. The initiators of this Syrian-Arab cultural move- 
ment were not satisfied with merely preaching their ideas. Men of letters 


1. Cf. A. H. Hourani, "The Changing Face of the Fertile Crescent in the Eighteenth Century" 
in À Vision of History (Beirut, 1961), pp. 40-41. 
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such as Butrus al-Bustänï, Faris al-Shidyaq, Martin al-Naqqäsh, Khalil al-Khüri 
and others took an active part in reviving the Arab language and Arabic litera- 
ture. They established literary societies, an Arabic theatre and wrote articles 
as well as scholarly works in Arabic. In the writings of Butrus al-Bustani there 
appeared for the first time in Syrian history the phrases hubb al-watan (love 
of the homeland) and bilad Sariyyä (the land of Syria) in their modern 
sense.” The term "Syria" as a territorial entity was probably borrowed from 
Christian and European sources; it was possibly influenced by the terminology 
of the Byzantines and the Crusaders.’ It was already used in 1840 in Turkish 
and Arabic leaflets which were distributed in Mount Lebanon by the Commander 
of the Allied Forces. These leaflets were addressed to “the inhabitants of barr 
(land) al-sha’m” or Syria.* The borders of Syria were defined by Khalil al-Khüri 
in "Hadikat al-Akhbar” of 19 Ayär, 1866, as follows: from the Euphrates in 
the east to the Mediterranean Sea in the west, and from the Arabian desert 
in the south to Anatolia in the north. 


The fact that Bustani’s group put special emphasis on the land of Syria and 
on the Arabic language and culture did not at first cause any clash with the 
Ottoman reform movement. Essentially both movements were working for 
the same purpose: the creation of a new political community based on the 
principles of the separation of religion from the state, equality for all citizens 
and their loyalty to the same homeland—the Ottoman state. And indeed dur- 
ing the 1860s and the 1870s connections were established between certain 
leaders of both movements; the Syrian cultural group was also granted de 
facto recognition and given support by the Ottoman authorities. Faris al-Shidyäq 
and Butrus al-Bustänï received literary prizes from the Sultan while Martin 
al-Naqqäsh and Khalil al-Khüri were employed by the Ottoman government. 


IV. 


Furthermore, many of the reforms introduced by the Ottoman government 
into the Syrian provinces were of direct, or indirect, help to the idea of political 
community in Syria. Roads were built, printing presses established and news- 
papers published, all of which promoted social intercourse between various 
sections of the population. Modern secondary schools (räsdiye) were estab- 
lished by the government for the first time. Among their aims was promotion 
of patriotic feelings and "to lessen the mutual ill-feeling . . . between the two 


sects.”° 
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Other administrative measures taken during that period also contain germs 
of Syrian territorial unity, with Damascus at its center. Already during the 
decade of Egyptian rule in the 1830s geographical Syria—or biläd (or barr) 
al-sba'm as it was called by the Mamluks and the Ottomans—was unified under 
one central government. Damascus became the residence of the central gov- 
ernment and also the seat of the central majlis shñrä (advisory council) which 
supervised the local councils in all Syrian towns. When Ottoman rule was 
restored Damascus continued over long periods of time to be the seat of the 
Serasker or Musir—the CIC of the Army of Arabistan who was responsible 
for the preservation of security and order throughout Syria. 

But apart from its administrative importance, the city of Damascus had in 
yet another respect a status superior to all other Syrian provincial centers. It 
was an important Islamic center—the seat of the Banü Umayya Mosque, of 
well-known madrasas and distinguished ‘slama’, Damascus was also the assem- 
bly point of the yearly pilgrimage caravan (hajj) to Mecca. 

. In addition to the city, the province of Damascus also became at the same 
time a potential nucleus of a larger Syrian entity. In the mid-1860s the area 
of jurisdiction of this province was greatly expanded and it was for the first 
time called the “vilayet of Syria” (Wilayat Sriyya). Able Ottoman Valis 
such as Rashid Pasha in the late 1860s and Midhat Pasha in the late 1870s 
made great efforts to improve the administrative machinery, the security con- 
ditions, the educational facilities as well as the economic infrastructure of the 
province.’ They also tried to promote a sense of civic responsibility and good 
citizenship among the inhabitants. In 1867, for example, a special council com- 
posed of representatives from the various districts was set up by the Vali and 
was given the task of advising him in matters of development? 

In 1876 four notables from the vilayet of Syria were chosen to represent 
the vilayet in the newly opened Ottoman parliament. At about the same time, 
the activities of the Syrian cultural group increased and took on a political 
coloring. In 1875 a number of young Christians, followers of Bustáni, formed 
in Beirut a small secret society which demanded an autonomous Syria together 
with Lebanon, and the recognition of Arabic as its official language. These 
demands were set out on posters which were displayed in Syrian towns. On 
them one saw phrases like "sons of Syria," "Arab pride" and "degenerate 
Turks.” This secret society, which apparently also included Druzes and Sunnis, 
was possibly in league with Midhat Pasha, and their common aim was to make 
Syria autonomous, as was Egypt. ` 

At that stage, however, the Ottoman authorities intervened at the direction 
of Sultan Abdülhamid II, they arrested some members of the secret society 
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and later also banished Midhat Pasha from Syria. This episode brought to an 
end the cooperative efforts of the Ottomanists and the Syrian-Arab patriots, 
and finished their attempts to create from above a new political community. 


V. 
It is worthwhile to see what were the results of the common attempt by 
those two élite groups to promote patriotic feelings within Syria. The author 
of Murray’s handbook for travellers, who visited Syria in the late 1850s, writes: 


“|. + patriotism is unknown. ... There is not a man in the country whether 
Turk or Arab, Mohammedan or Christian who would give a para (penny) to 
save the Empire from ruin.... The patriotism of the Syrian is confined to the 


four walls of his own house; anything beyond them does not concern him.” 


Even in the beginning of the 20th century there was not much change in 
this state of affairs. Yüsuf al-Hakim, a Syrian Christian intellectual and an 
Ottoman senior judge (later to become a minister in the Faysal administration 
in Damascus), remarks: “The patriotic bond (2rzbat watani) is weak and it 
is felt by only a few members of the upper class.” 

Indeed, the basic loyalty of the majority of the population was still to family, 
tribe or religious community. Throughout the 19th century the Ottoman 
reform movement had not succeeded in transforming these traditional and 
semi-autonomous groups into a unified modern society. Similarly, the modern 
notions of patriotism propagated by the Young Ottomans or the Bustäni group 
failed to attract the majority of the population. 

This failure was due partly to religious conviction, which was still powerful, 
and partly to segregation of religious groups under the educational system: 
most Muslim children went to kuttābs and madrasas which provided only 
Islamic education, while many Christians acquired a narrow sectarian educa- 
tion in their communal schools. Even the new educational institutions, which 
were established in Syria mainly after 1860, could not or would not alter this 
system. The new Ottoman schools were few and far between, and accepted 
mainly Muslim students, whereas the missionary schools were numerous, but 
had hardly any Muslim pupils. One observer records that in these schools "no 
attempt... (was) ... made to inspire the pupils, all Ottoman subjects, with 
any feeling of loyalty towards their sovereign or patriotism to their country.” 

Thus, during the second half of the 19th century, while national communi- 
ties of different forms were emerging elsewhere in the Middle East, namely in 
Egypt and Lebanon, in Syria the attempts at modernization had a reverse effect. 
They contributed to further widening of the gap between Muslims and 
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Christians and consequently to creating violent disturbances between the two 
communities.” 

It is true that from time to time there appeared manifestations of solidarity 
and cooperation between Muslims, Christians and Druzes against conscription, 
or against other harsh measures carried out by the Ottoman government. But 
these were isolated cases which did not indicate a new tendency. As a British 
consul reported in 1907: “No symptom is noticeable which would tend to 
support the belief that any cohesion exists between the different classes of 
people. . . . Religious differences are still as powerful as ever to effect a cleavage 
among neighbours and fellow-citizens.””* 


VI. 


Nevertheless, there was one significant outcome of the conception of a new 
Ottoman community. Certain Muslim circles began to develop an Islamic- 
Arab consciousness as a reaction to the secular Ottoman modernization move- 
ment. Muslims in Syria started to question the right of the Sultan Abdülmecid 
“al-kha'in” (the betrayer of trust) to lead the Islamic faith. Some even spoke 
in the 1850s of “a separation from the Ottoman Empire and the formation of 
a new Arabian state under the sovereignty of the Shereef of Mecca.”™* 

In later years prominent Muslim intellectuals of Syrian origin—like ‘Abd al- 
Rahman al-Kawakibi and Rashid Rida—demanded the abstraction of the 
Caliphate from the Ottomans and the creation of an independent Arab 
Caliphate. 

Yet, these Muslim-Arab feelings were fairly nebulous; they were immature 
and sporadic during the second half of the 19th century. They became power- 
ful and widespread only at the beginning of the 20th century in reaction to 
the Young Turks’ policy of Turkism and secularism. 

Until the turn of the century loyalty to the Ottoman Muslim state was still 
paramount among the great majority of the Syrian Muslims and it kept “in 
check every other feeling. This was particularly due to the policy of the 
conservative Sultan Abdülhamid II. He suppressed the attempts of the Young 
Ottomans to create a non-religious community and did what he could to em- 
phasize the Islamic character of his empire. The Sultan also reinforced the 
loyalty of his Muslim subjects in Syria. He did so by building new schools and 
by inviting local ‘slama’ and notables to Istanbul and treating them with great 
esteem; some of them were even nominated as his close assistants. Best known 
are Shaykh Abū al-Huda and Izzat Pasha, who incidentally were personal rivals 
of Kawakibi and Rida—the forefathers of the Arab national movement. 
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By the eve of World War I two political-ideological movements were to be 
seen within the Muslim élite of Syria: one was a pro-Ottomanist movement, 
the other an Arab nationalist movement, and they appeared to be—as Ernest 
Dawn has shown—in conflict. Apart from drawing their membership from 
the upper class of the population, both movements possessed other common 
features: both were imbued with a strong Islamic feeling and were devoid 
of territorial attachment to Syria. These characteristics were particularly true 
of the pro-Ottomanists who regarded themselves as Ottoman citizens inhabitänts 
of Damascus, Aleppo or Beirut, and not as Arabs of Syria. For example, the 
nine notables who were elected in 1876 from the Syrian vilayets to the Otto- 
man parliament did not form a single bloc in the parliament, either Syrian 
or Arab, and never raised any matter concerning Syria." 

On the other hand, the members of the national societies, most of them 
Syrians, regarded themselves first as Arabs, and demanded autonomy or inde- 
pendence for all Arab lands. Nevertheless, while putting forward these de- 
mands, the Arab nationalists probably thought of “Bilad al-Sha’m” as the 
center of the great Arab state and of Damascus as its capital. 


VII. 


It was only after the First World War that the sense of Arab-Syrian iden- 
tity became more evident with the formation of a separate political unit in 
Syria by the Big Powers and Amir Faysal. It is interesting to note the way 
in which the terminology changed at this moment: first Faysal’s organization 
was called the “Arab-Syrian Government” and finally it was called “the King- 
dom of Syria.” Indeed the Syrian Congress (formally the National Congress) 
decided in 1920 according to Sati‘ al-Husri to abandon temporarily “the policy 
of the Great Arab State which was the ultimate goal of the Arab revolt and 
to adopt a policy of a united Syrian kingdom.”** This kingdom was to consist 
of geographical Syria within its natural boundaries, and to be Arabic in its 
language and culture. 

It seems then that the Arab national movement at the time of Faysal’s king- 
dom took up Bustáni's original ideas of a Syrian-Arab entity in Greater Syria. 
In fact, however, there were fundamental differences between those two con- 
ceptions. Firstly, the Arab national movement in Syria was essentially pan- 
Arab and never pan-Syrian and it regarded Syrian unity only as a step towards 
all-Arab unity. Secondly, the Arab national movement had an Islamic color- 
ing, unlike Bustáni's Syrian group which was secular in principle. 

It is possible that Faysal personally was for separation of religion from 
state; this can be deduced from his well known slogan which says “ad-din 
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li-llabi wa lwatan liljamti"? (religion is for God and the country for all). 
However, the majority of the Syrian Congress members had a more conserva- 
tive approach and they subjected Faysal to severe criticism for his liberal policy. 
In the draft constitution prepared by the Congress, Islam was indeed declared 
as the religion of the Syrian state. 

These two divergent and mutually contradictory streams of Muslim and 
pan-Arab nationalism on one hand, and of secular and pan-Syrian patriotism 
on the other, continued to influence political thinking in post-1920 Syria and 
formed the basis of the two rival conceptions of that time. 

The notion of secular and pan-Syrian patriotism was carried on into the 
program of the Syrian Nationalist Party (al-Hizb al-Qawmi al-Sari, or PPS) 
which was founded in 1932 by Antün Sa‘ada. It stood for the recreation of a 
Syrian nation, for the establishment of a Syrian entity in geographical Syria, 
and for the separation of religion from politics. But just as had happened in 
the 19th century, these ideas remained confined mainly to members of minority 
groups, particularly Christian and 'Alawis, while the majority of Sunni Arabs 
in Syria rejected them. 

The latter continued to hold the ideas of pan-Arab nationalism which were 
now adopted by the National Bloc (the Kwtlz) in Syria, and later also by the 
Ba'th party. 

Unquestionably, the sense of Syrian-Arab identity did not completely fade 
away among the political élite of mandatory Syria. On the contrary, it may 
have increased to some extent owing to the following factors: first, the cre- 
ation of a Syrian state and local institutions—such as a cabinet and parlia- 
ment—all of which provided the framework for a separate Syrian entity. 
Second, the concentration of the nationalists' efforts upon the struggle against 
French rule, and this at the expense of their basic pan-Arab tendencies. Third, 
the emergence of separate and viable political entities in Iraq and Egypt. 
These countries not only refused to see Syria as the center of Arab unity but 
also successively took upon themselves the leadership of the Arab national 
movement. 

Yet, despite all these unifying factors, Syrian national identity remained 
immature and certainly weaker than that in Egypt and perhaps even than in 
Lebanon, Iraq and Palestine. 


VIII. 

The major reason for this lack of cohesion was of course the deliberate 
policy of the French mandatory which sought to undermine the basis of 
Syrian national and territorial identity. To begin with, the French disrupted 
Faysal’s great attempt to set up an independent and united state in Syria, 
and to create a Syrian-Arab political community. The French went even 
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further, and cut off from the main body of Syria important districts, such as 
Tripoli, the Biqa' and Sidon, which were annexed to Greater Lebanon in 1920; 
they likewise lopped off Jabal Druze and Jabal Ansariyya which became sep- 
arate “states” in the early 1920s; they did the same to the Jazira and the 
Sanjaq of Alexandretta, which were given special administration; one of these, 
Alexandretta, they cut away altogether, ending by surrendering it to Turkey 
in 1938. 

Similarly, the French authorities promoted religious and sectarian divisions 
within the population and refrained from repairing or unifying the educational 
system. In 1938, for example, only 31 per cent of the Syrian pupils, most of 
them Muslims, attended state schools, compared against 38 per cent who 
attended private schools and 20 per cent who went to foreign schools, most of 
them Christian pupils," (the rest went to the kuttabs or went unschooled). 

In addition, the French mandatory did very little to improve the poor con- 
ditions of the lower classes of the population or to diminish the socio-economic 
gap between them and the upper class. At this point it should be stressed that 
Syrian national leaders themselves shared responsibility for failure to repair 
the gaps and divisions within Syrian society and for the weakness of Syria as 
an entity. 

The leaders of the nationalist movement themselves belonged to the Syrian 
upper class—those hundred or so families of big landowners, merchants and 
proprietors who had constituted the political élite in Syria for over a century. 
It was in their vested, but narrow, interests to maintain the socio-economic 
status quo already crystallized under the Ottomans. This is no doubt why they 
refrained from embarking on any policy of social reform. 

Similarly, the approach of the nationalist leaders to the issue of religion 
and state was influenced by the conservative views of some of their members. 
Admittedly the national movement contained prominent Christian personali- 
ties such as Färis and Fäiz al-Khüri, Edmund Rabbäth, Edmund al-Humsi 
and others, and some of them held very important posts. The program of the 
Kutla as well as the Syrian constitution, also contained principles of freedom 
of conscience and of worship, religious tolerance and national patriotism. 

In fact, however, not all those principles were put into practice. A com- 
mission appointed by the League of Nations to study the personal status of 
certain non-Sunni communities reported in 1934: "The commission regretted 
to note that the application of Syrian legislation prescribing equality before 
the law is still sometimes impeded through the absence of a spirit of tolerance 
on the part of the autochthonous authorities.” 

Four years later, in 1938, the Syrian nationalist government, under the 
pressure of the ‘wlamd’, refused to apply the new law of personal status which 
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gave legal expression to the principles of freedom of conscience and equality 
before the law.” 

Other factors which helped to impede the process of creating a Syrian na- 
tional community were likewise connected with the pre-1920 habits of the 
political élite; these were the strong regional tendencies among the urban 
oligarchy and the powerful pan-Arab trends within the Syrian national move- 
ment. Thus, the Kzzlz formed a solid bloc as long as the struggle against 
the French was in process, but after the treaty of 1936 the national bloc 
started to splinter along regional and personal lines; for example, the "People's 
Party" of Aleppo with Rushdi al-Kikhyä and Näzim al-Qudsi revolted against 
the leadership of Sa'dallah al-Jabiri; again the "Republican Party" of Jamil 
Mardam of Damascus broke off with Shukri al-Quwwatli and al-Jabiri of the 
Kuila, which later became the "National Party." 

None of these politicians was able to become the national Syrian leader, or 
a focus of authority, unity and loyalty for the population—such as were 
Zaghlül and Nahhas in Egypt, and perhaps even Faysal in Iraq. 

Consequently, Syrian statesmen tended to cast their eyes beyond the borders 
towards Iraq and Egypt; for example, the Aleppo faction of the national move- 
ment developed a pro-Iraqi tendency, whereas in Damascus pro-Egyptian 
orientations were fashionable. The other side of this coin is that Syria became 
the prey of unity efforts—projects conceived by her Arab neighbors in the early 
1940s such as King ‘Abdallah’s Greater Syria project or Nuri Sa'id's “Fertile 
Crescent" plan. 

When Syria became independent in 1946 she was then by no means a 
nation-state nor had she a coherent political community to rely upon. An illus- 
tration of the diversified character of Syrian society in that period can be found 
in the description of the Syrian parliament in 1947 by Habib Kahälah—one 
of its members: “I look around me and see only a bundle of contradictions. . . . 
Men whom nothing united, sharing no principles . . . ; some were illiterate, 
others distinguished men of letters; some spoke only Kurdish or Armenian, 
others only Turkish; some wore a tarbush, others a kafiyeh. . . ."? 


IX. 


Yet once the French had gone, Syrian leaders were in a better position to 
embark upon the appallingly difficult task of achieving national unity. This 
process started on a large scale only under the military dictatorship of Adib 
Shishakli in the early 1950s; it gained momentum paradoxically during the 
period of the union with Egypt; and has been making impressive progress ever 
since the Ba'th revolution of 1963. 
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One of the first steps taken by the Syrian government after independence 
was to reduce, and eventually to abolish, communal representation in the parlia- 
ment which the various minorities had enjoyed under the French Mandate. 
A further step in this direction was to abrogate certain jurisdictional rights in 
matters of personal status, which were granted to the ‘Alawis and the Druzes 
by the French authorities. These regulations, which sparked agitation among 
all the minority communities, were accompanied by a series of military meas- 
ures directed to destroy the centrifugal forces in the hilly regions of the Druzes 
and ‘Alawis, and establish a centralized rule in Damascus. 

The crushing of the Druze revolt in 1954 became a turning point in the 
balance of power between the central government and the mountain-dwelling 
heterodox communities. The authorities in Damascus for the first time were 
able to achieve a decisive military superiority over the wayward minorities 
through the use of sophisticated weapons and methods. The seclusion and 
autonomy of those communities came to their end; and from then on they 
began to take an increasing part in the political life and the struggles for 
power which occurred both in the army and within the parties. Thus a grow- 
ing number of ‘Alawis and Druzes became involved in a process which had 
already begun among other minority groups. 

Like many of their Christian countrymen, they began to join political 
parties, particularly those which stood for secularism and social change, such 
as the PPS and the Ba'th; young members of the ‘Alawi and Druze communi- 
ties enlisted in the military service in great numbers and consequently came to 
play a growing part in Syrian politics and social life. 

Alongside this process, which occurred during the 1950s and 1960s, other 
developments also contributed to drawing the minorities and other sections 
of the population to each other and planting the seeds of common identity. 
These developments were the accelerated pace of modernization and seculari- 
zation and the intensification of national instruction through the expanding 
network of mass communication, notably the school system. 

The state educational system had indeed vastly expanded since the end of 
the Mandate. The number of state schools grew from 658 in 1945 to 3804 
in 1964 as against a growth of only about 300 schools during the twenty 
years 1925-45. Over the same period the number of foreign and private 
(communal) schools was diminishing fast, and went down from 40 per cent 
of the total schools in 1945 to 19 per cent in 1951 to almost nil in 1967.” 

Another major development which has occurred in the Republic of Syria 
during the last two decades contributed also to repair of the socio-economic 
gaps between the various classes of the population. What has taken place 
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is a socio-political revolution perhaps unparalleled in the Arab Middle East. 
It has destroyed the old ruling class and political élite of big landowners, 
merchants, industrialists and leaders of the nationalist parties. Instead, there 
has emerged a new political élite composed of young army officers and 
politicians, members of new and radical parties. Simultaneously the way has 
been opened to the betterment of the middle and lower classes of the popu- 
lation—workers, peasants and intelligentsia—Sunnis and non-Sunnis alike. 
These classes have been for the last generation the core of a political com- 
munity which the new Syrian élite has been trying to mould. 


X. 

But in the last generation as in the past, there has again been no consensus 
within the ruling élite about the nature of the new community. Once more 
the main subjects of controversy have been Syria and Arab unity as well as the 
relation between state and religion in Syria. On the one hand, the PPS once 
more emerged, still standing for a separate Syrian secular nationalism, although 
it now conceded the idea that Syria might lead some Arab grouping. On the 
other hand, there stood the Ba‘th—Syria’s major nationalist and radical party 
of the last generation. It was a pan-Arab party which regarded Arab unity as 
one of its first goals; and although in theory it supported the separation of 
religion from state, the Ba'th considered Islam as a vital element in Arab 
nationalism. Adib Shishakli, the first great reformer of independent Syria, 
was apparently influenced by the conceptions of the PPS and also by Akram 
Hawrani, the leader of the Arab socialist movement who later joined the 
Ba'th. Shishakli embarked upon an ambitious project of social and economic 
reforms which was in line with the party programs of both movements. On 
the issue of Syria and Arab unity, Shishakli tended roughly to follow the PPS 
line: he strove to establish an independent Syrian entity and tried to reassert 
Syria’s special rôle in the Arab world. But at the same time he emphasized 
the Arab and Muslim character of the state—a trend which was more or less 
similar to the ideas of the Ba'th and the old nationalist parties. 

For the first time in the modern history of Syria, Shishakli carried out a bold 
policy of Arabization of public life and of the educational system. This policy, 
which seriously affected the minority communities, was interwoven with marked 
Islamic trends. In the draft of the 1950 constitution there appeared, for 
example, the following passage: “Since the majority of the people of Syria 
belong to the Muslim faith, the state declares its adherence to Islim and to 
its ideas.” 

But under pressure from liberal Muslim and Christian circles, a compromise 
was reached and Islam was declared to be the religion of the head of the state. 

After the overthrow of Shishakli the two ideologies, embodied in the PPS 
and the Ba'th, vigorously renewed their competition within both the young 
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electorate and the new center of power—the army. A third ideology, embodied 
in the Syrian communist party, was also gaining influence during the mid- 
1950s among the army and the intelligentsia. The party stood for a socialist 
revolution and for a separate and secular Syrian entity. But, as in the past, 
the pan-Arab party had a better chance of winning. In the 1954 election the 
Ba'th emerged as the third most numerous party in the parliament with 16 
deputies out of 142. Within the army too the Ba'th won the upper hand. In 
1955 Adnan al-Maliki, the pro-Ba'thi Deputy Chief of Staff, was able to oust 
from the army Ghassan Jadid, an ‘Alawi officer and a PPS leader. Following 
the assassination of al-Maliki by another PPS member an extensive purge was 
carried out against PPS followers both in the arniy and outside it. The party 
was outlawed and almost ceased to operate in Syria. But its ideas were not 
forgotten—they were to be carried on, some years later, by a brother of 
Ghassän Jadid—General Salah Jadid. 

At the next stage during 1957-58 the Ba'th was faced with a serious chal- 
lenge from the communist party which had succeeded in further strengthening 
its position in the army: one of its supporters, Afif al-Bizri, was nominated 
in 1957 as Chief of Staff of the Syrian army. But once again the pan-Arab 
conception was able to defeat the separatist conception. The Ba'th party joined 
hands with the veteran nationalist parties and led Syria into the union with 
Egypt. The communist party was outlawed and its members persecuted, but its 
ideas were not forgotten. Some of these ideas, like those of the PPS, were 
adopted during the union with Egypt by a growing number of young politicians 
and army officers. They were headed by General Salah Jadid, who became the 
leader of the so-called neo-Ba'th and the ruler of Syria in the second half of 
the 1960s. 


XI. 


Indeed it seems that Jadid and the neo-Ba'th adopted for the first time in 
Syrian history a policy which was more in line with the PPS and the communist 
conceptions than with the ideas of the old Ba'th. This policy was not only an 
outcome of the new conceptions held by the new Syrian leaders; it was also 
dictated by their ruling interests and motivated by their own social background. 

Thus, one major departure made by Jadid and the neo-Ba'th from the con- 
ceptions of the old Ba‘th (and Shishakli) had to do with socialism and social 
change. Whereas the socialism of the Ba‘th was rather mild and was defined 
in terms of social justice, étatism and Arab nationalism, the socialism of the 
neo-Ba'th has by contrast Marxist-scientific features: it supports the struggle 
of the working classes and the ownership of all the means of production by 
the people.” Accordingly, the neo-Ba'th tended to rely more on the workers 
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and peasants than on the urban intelligentsia and new middle classes, which 
were the backbone of the Ba'th party and of Shishakli’s régime. The new politi- 
cal élite in Syria is indeed composed of members of poor families from small 
towns and villages, among them a noticeable number of ‘Alawis. Another 
major tendency in the neo-Ba'th policy is likewise influenced by the minority 
background of the new Syrian leaders and is similar more to the conceptions of 
both the PPS and the communists than to the veteran Ba'th party. This is the ten- 
dency to prefer the Syrian territorial entity to the traditional pan-Arab orienta- 
tions of the Ba'th and the veteran nationalists. Indeed, the neo-Ba'th, despite 
its official compliance with Arab unity, has ia practice adopted a wholly inde- 
pendent line in inter-Arab relations. Unlike the old Ba'th which led Syria 
into union with Egypt, the neo-Ba'th endeavored to demonstrate Syria's separate 
entity; it also pronounced Syria’s unique rôle as the most progressive and 
advanced country in the Arab world. 

Above all, although the neo-Ba'th vehemently pursued the policy of Arabi- 
zation, in the same pattern as had Shishakli and Nasir, it nevertheless made 
an unprecedented and daring move towards separating Arabism from Isläm, 
and state from religion. This again is in line with the PPS and the com- 
munist concepts and also is influenced by the 'Alawi origin of the new Syrian 
leaders. During the years 1964-67 this secular policy provoked popular dem- 
onstrations led by Muslim ‘zilama who accused the “ungodly” régime of “heretic 
tendencies," using the slogan "Allah Akbar! Either Islàm or the Ba'th!" The 
demonstrations were followed by serious armed clashes with the security forces, 
in the course of which people were killed or injured and several mosques were 
shelled or violated.” 

The formal act of separation of Islam from state came later, in the new 
Syrian constitution of May 1969. The clause declaring Islàm to be the religion 
of the president, which appeared in the constitutions of 1930, 1950 and 
1964, was omitted altogether. There remained only the following vague 
phrase: "Islamic jurisprudence is the chief source of legislation." 

The text of the presidential oath was likewise changed: whereas in the 
former constitutions the opening words were “I swear by Allah Akbar"—in 
the 1969 constitution it reads “I swear by my honor and faith." (These 
changes made it also possible for a non-Sunni.Muslim to be elected as the 
President of Syria. And indeed in March 1971 General Hafiz al-As'ad, the 
‘Alawi ruler of Syria was elected as President for the first time in Syrian history.) 


XII. 
Thus it emerges that Jadid’s régime in Syria was engaged during the second 
half of the 1960s in creating a new political community based on the notions 


26. See for example, Eric Rouleau, “The Syrian Enigma: What is the Baath?” in New Left 
Review, 45 (1967), p. 64; Tibawi, op. cit, pp. 415-17; al-Hayat (Beirut) 5 May 1967. 
27. Al-Tawra (Damascus) 3 May 1969. 
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of Arabism, Syrianism, socialism and secularism. The first notion was ob- 
viously acceptable to almost the entire population with the exception of the 
Kurdish tribes in the Jazira, the Armenians, and some Catholic circles. The 
second conception—that of a Syrian entity—-was also recognized by the ma- 
jority of the population; it grasped this because by 1970 it had lived within 
a proper political unit for two generations; it also did so possibly because 
of the deep disappointment it had derived from failure of the union with Egypt, 
and also from the loss of an anchor for Arab unity which happened with the 
death of Nasir. 

By contrast, however, socialism and particularly secularism were more of 
a liability than an asset in the concept of a Syrian-Arab national community. 
The old middle classes of merchants, artisans and small landowners, who had 
been traditionally connected with the old upper class, resented the socialist 
reforms that had been introduced by the régime. 

Moreover, large portions of the conservative population—both Muslim and 
Christians—possibly saw the secular tendencies of the neo-Ba'th as a common 
threat to themselves. In the mid-1960s, during some of the demonstrations : 
against the secular policy of the government, Christian bishops walked side by 
side with Muslim ‘alama’.” 

Finally, a great number of Syrians— Christians, Druzes and particularly Sun- 
nis, probably resented what seemed to be a “sectarian grouping" (#aktil ta’ifi) 
of young 'Alawis in the seats of power in Syria, and this at the expense of mem- 
bers of other communities. ; 

Indeed, the fact that a military-sectarian faction was ruling Syria and car- 
rying out a secular policy had certainly served to undermine its legitimacy in 
the eyes of many Syrians and had contributed to weaken the loyalty of the 
population to Jadid’s régime. The régime’s notions of Arab-Syrian national- 
ism and of Marxist socialism were not yet sufficient to form a solid basis for a 
new political community in Syria, because they were divorced from the essential 
element of Isläm. 


Addendum 


The liabilities of Jadid’s régime apparently had been known to Hafiz al-As‘ad 
and influenced his new line when he came to power in mid-November 1970. 
The first and most significant change in the internal policy effected by As‘ad 
was concerned with the régime's attitude to the state of Islam in Syria. Al- 
though he was himself elected president under the amended constitution which 
omitted the “Islamic clause,” As‘ad reinstated the old presidential oath in June 
1971. And in an interview he gave earlier to ‘Aliyya al-Sulh of Al-Nabar, 
As'ad stated that he was a believer in God and that he comprehended Islam 
as a faith of love and justice. He added that he observed the prayers and fasts 
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and would hope one day to go on a pilgrimage." During the subsequent 
months, As‘ad participated in prayers and ceremonies at various mosques and 
made a number of gestures to appease the ‘ølamg and other Sunni orthodox 
circles,” 


Alongside this line, the new Syrian leader has also taken steps to mitigate 
the Marxist-socialist economic policy of his predecessor, aiming at appeasing 
the old middle class of merchants and small industrialists, as well as at pro- 
moting economic activities in the country by means of private enterprise." 

While endeavoring to change two of the basic but unpopular conceptions 
of the former régime—namely secularism and Marxist socialism—Häfz al-As‘ad 
has continued to stress the notions of Arabism and of Syrianism but with a 
different approach than Salah Jadid. Unlike Jadid, As‘ad has not ceased, since 
he came to power, to hail Arab unity and in fact has also taken an important 
step in this direction by forming a federation with Egypt and Libya. At the 
same time, however, Syria’s new leader has unfailingly indicated Syria’s unique 
position in the Arab world and has recently conducted an independent and 
balanced inter-Arab policy, tightening his ties with "non-progressive" countries 
such as Saudi Arabia, Lebanon and Jordan. Above all, since his ascendancy 
Hafiz al-As'ad has emphasized the need for internal Syrian national (“watani”) 
unity as a means to build a progressive society and as a vital precondition for 
all-Arab unity.” During the last year and a half, As'ad has indeed been working 
towards achieving the goal of internal unity; his major organ for this policy 
has been apparently the newly-established "Progressive National Front" (“al- 
jabha al-wataniyya al-taqaddumiyya’) which comprises the socialist and national- 
ist parties and groups and is headed by the Ba'th.?? It seems, in sum, that although 
As'ad has not yet been able (or willing) entirely to do away with the liabilities 
of Jadid's régime, especially with the "sectarian grouping" of 'Alawis in the 
centers of power, he certainly possesses suitable qualities and ideas which enable 
him to lead the Syrian people towards the creation of a solid and cohesive 
political community. 


29. ALNabär, 17 March 1971. 
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TUNISIAN POLITICAL REFORM: 
PROCRASTINATION AND PROGRESS 


Lorna Habn 


CC T T IS NOT EASY to replace a man like me," Habib Bourguiba recently 
observed immodestly but accurately. ". . . There is, between the Tunisian 
people and me, forty years of life passed together, of common hardships 

endured together, which will not exist with him who comes after me.... I 

have created a nation largely around myself, around my person, and I wish to 

see that nation strengthen itself around the state, which should endure.”* 


The questions of who will succeed Bourguiba, how he should be chosen, 
and how he should run a government that is no longer virtually synonymous 
with Bourguiba, have been central to Tunisian political life ever since June 8, 
1970, when Bourguiba announced his intention to liberalize the régime. During 
this period few definitive answers have emerged and, superficially, Tunisia’s 
political health seems to fluctuate with that of the 69-year old president, long 
suffering from viral hepatitis and assorted complications. Nonetheless, sub- 
stantial progress has been made in clarifying the issues, the options and the 
probabilities, all of which point away from the excess of authoritarianism which 
prompted the present drive for reform. 


The downfall of former economic czar Ahmed Ben Saleh in September 1969, 
following his disastrous attempts forcefully to collectivize agriculture,” com- 
pelled even the most devoted Bourguibists to confront two salient facts. For 
one thing, it became clear that in trusting Ben Saleh so completely for so 
long, the usually infallible Bourguiba had been terribly “mistaken.” For another, 
it was evident that the then-declining health of the chef had induced Ben Saleh 
to plunge ahead with his program in order to have Bourguiba designate him 
as his successor before he left office? From these facts, two corollaries were 
widely drawn: that Bourguiba’s successor must be prevented from repeating 
similar errors of judgment by having less absolute powers, and that the choice 


1. Interview with the British agency Visnews, cited in Le Monde, January 12, 1972. 
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3. A fine account of Ben Saleh’s downfall is found in Stuart Schaar, “A New Look at Tunisia,” 
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of a successor must not be left to Bourguiba alone. In other words, pouvoir 
personnel was at last to be replaced, or at least checked, by institutional power. 


Bourguiba, however, although ailing, was in no hurry to devolve any of his 
powers, particularly with the nation’s economy sorely battered and its ruling 
party badly disorganized. Furthermore, political leaders of all tendencies agreed 
that at least a modicum of normality should be restored before serious discus- 
sions were undertaken concerning major constitutional reform. Accordingly, 
there was little opposition to Bourguiba’s decision to postpone indefinitely the 
party’s national congress, which had been tentatively scheduled for October, or 
to his decision in November to name 58-year old Bahi Ladgham, longtime 
Secretary of State for the Presidency and Secretary General of the party, as 
Tunisia’s first Premier. Leaving the country in the hands of the man to whom 
he had frequently referred as “my successor,” he departed for six months of 
“recuperation” in a Paris clinic. But in December, in order to strengthen 
Ladgham’s position, he requested the National Assembly to amend the Con- 
stitution so that in case of his own demise or incapacitation, the Premier would 
automatically assume his duties for the remainder of his elected term. This 
change—Article 51, providing that a Premier picked by the President, and 
not accountable to the National Assembly, was to succeed the President—was 
to become the main bone of constitutional contention. 


By the spring, Ladgham had accomplished a great deal by way of revitalizing 
and liberalizing both the government and the economy. Participation in coop- 
erative enterprises was once again made voluntary, in accordance with the party 
congress directives drawn up in 1964; the viability of the three recognized 
economic sectors (public, private and cooperative) was restored, and production, 
foreign aid and foreign investments were increased. He also arranged for his 
old opponent Ben Saleh to be tried, in May, not merely for malfeasance but 
also for treason, so that he would be broken politically.* 


While Ben Saleh’s conviction (and sentencing to ten years of hard labor) 
placed most of the blame for Tunisia’s socialist errors where it rightfully 
belonged, it did not absolve Bourguiba for his responsibility in letting them 
happen. Indeed, in a sense, the trial only highlighted the need for diluting 
presidential power. Accordingly, one week after a triumphant return to Tunis 
on June 1, 1970, Bourguiba delivered a monumental address. 

Admitting that "I was wrong” in delegating so much power to Ben Saleh, 
and that so much power was too much for one man, he temporarily dissolved 
the party’s Political Bureau. In its place, he created a “Superior Commission” 
originally composed of the party's "big four"—Ladgham, Hedi Nouira, 


Á. Interviews with Ladgham, his cbef de cabinet Ahmed Snoussi, and Minister of Justice Hamedi 
Snoussi, Tunis, May-June 1970. The government's case against Ben Saleh is stated in the White 
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Mohammed Masmoudi and Ahmed Mestiri. The latter, who had resigned from 
his government and party posts in January 1968, after protesting that “the 
wheels of state are not functioning normally,’ had mended fences with the 
chef just two months earlier, and was now to serve as the Commission’s 
rapporteur. Charging the Commission with drafting revisions for the structures 
of both party and state, Bourguiba instructed it to pay special heed to limiting 
presidential powers so as to make the Premier responsible to the popularly 
elected National Assembly, rather than to the President alone, and to provide 
for choosing a successor should something suddenly befall him.? The path tc 
reform thus seemed clear, and several moaths of “popular consultations” 
concerning the substance of reforms, wherein party leaders met with local 
discussion groups, began. 

By the following October, the Commission (later enlarged to include younger 
ministers Chedli Ayari and Tahar Belkhodja, and then Bourguiba’s old confidant 
from Monastir, Bechir Zargalioune), had drafted an amendment concerning 
reforms in the presidency, as well as making the Premier responsible to the 
Assembly. On the matter of the succession, it provided that, in case of emer- 
gency, the President of the National Assembly—an elected official—was to 
assume presidential duties; within a month, popular elections for President 
were to be held, and the acting President was not to be allowed to be a candidate. 


Bourguiba, however, took no more action on the amendment than he took 
on increased urgings that he schedule the party congress. Instead, he paid 
increasing attention to the matter of who should succeed him. For some time, 
there had been criticism of Ladgham, expressed mainly by Masmoudi and some 
younger intellectuals, for being too cautious and too evidently a member of the 
“old guard.” Simultaneously, sentiment was growing in favor of the conservative 
economist Hedi Nouira. Although at least equally a member of the “old 
guard,” and Bourguiba’s equal in age, Nouira’s technical and administrative 
skills had won him the support of many younger political leaders, including 
some who saw him as their own vehicle to power. Accordingly, instead of 
undertaking basic reforms, Bourguiba instead simply switched Premiers. On 
November 2, 1970, he announced that he would “heed Ladgham’s request 
to be relieved of his duties” and allow him to concentrate on his new tasks 
as head of the Superior Arab Commission, charged with keeping peace between 
Jordan and the Palestinian commandos. On November 19, Nouira was in- 
stalled as head of a new cabinet very similar in composition to the old. 

"5, L'Action (Tunis), June 9, 1970. 

6. The most notable change was the absence of Habib Bourguiba, Jr., who had served as Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs and Minister of Justice, and was spoken of as a possible compromise successor to 
his father should quarreling among others make “the son of Bourguiba” the most acceptable choice. 
Since this time, however, Bourguiba Jr. has focused on his duties as director of the Société Nationale 
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While the change in personalities satisfied those who were opposed to seeing 
Ladgham as Bourguiba’s successor, it did not satisfy the so-called “Liberal” 
wing of the party, led by Mestiri. Hence in January 1971, prior to departing 
for the United States and Switzerland for further medical treatments, Bourguiba 
finally did heed their urgings and submitted to the National Assembly, for 
consideration the following month, the draft amendment. As of June, however, 
on the eve of Bourguiba's annual return to Tunis, various committees were 
still “considering” the proposed changes. This situation prompted Mestiri and 
his followers to challenge the President and, for the moment, to make him yield. 


On June 17, two days before the President’s scheduled arrival, Habib 
Boulares resigned as Minister of Information and Culture. Protesting the “excess 
of stability within instability,’ or procrastination, that had come to characterize 
Tunisian political life, he demanded some clarification concerning the country’s 
future.’ Four days later, Mestiri threatened to follow his example unless im- 
mediate steps were taken on the matter of the succession and in scheduling 
the party congress, whose presumed task would be the establishment of guide- 
lines for liberalizing the régime. 


Had there been no other threats to Tunisia’s stability, Bourguiba might 
not have yielded to Mestiri’s demands. But almost simultaneously, there 
occurred a disturbing example of the recent rebirth of “regionalism,” or conflict 
between northerners and southerners, wherein the latter accused the Tunisois 
of being favored both in and by the government. This was the riot that broke 
out during a soccer match between the clubs of Tunis (Espérance) and Sfax, 
which resulted in the arrest of over a hundred participants. (So disturbing was 
this, coming on the heels of some smaller anti-T'unisois demonstrations, that 
Mestiri, on June 26, publicly accused Minister of Youth and Sports Tahar 
Belkhodja, who had arranged the match in a manner that favored Sfax, of 
deliberately fomenting “subversion” in order to further his own political ends.)* - 
Anxious to prevent any open splits within the government, since Mestiri was 
openly supported by many prominent politicians, Bourguiba refused to accept 
Mestiri’s resignation and privately assured him that his demands would be 
met if he would remain at his post. 


Bourguiba promptly kept his word on one issue, and on June 25, Nouira 
announced that the party congress would be held on the 29th, 30th and 31st 
of October in Monastir. On July 24, Bourguiba advanced the date by two 
weeks because of Ramadan. Apparently hoping that the widespread enthusiasm 
generated by the news of the forthcoming congress would mute other demands, 
however, he said nothing over the summer concerning the amendment. 


7. Jeune Afrique, June 29, 1971, p. 41. 
8. Le Monde, June 29, 1971. 
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The reasons for his reluctance on the matter were, in part, personal. Thus, 
although he was openly telling his people that they must accustom themselves 
ultimately to doing without him, he seemed highly annoyed when too much 
was made of the fragile state of his health, or when people appeared a bit 
too anxious to remove him from the scene. “Speculations and intrigues con- 
cerning the succession,” he remarked on July 24, “are inopportune and pre- 
mature. I have enough strength left to guide the country, and I am determined 
to continue the work that I have been doing for forty years.”® But paradoxically, 
the weakness of the ruling party after Affaire Ben Saleh, combined with his 
awareness that many politicians, prominent and obscure, were imagining them- 
selves as his possible heir, reinforced his view that strong executive leadership 
was necessary. He therefore felt that the country would be more stable follow- 
ing his departure if the acting President were someone already well experienced 
in handling executive and administrative duties, że., the Premier, rather than 
the head of the National Assembly. Furthermore, he had developed complete 
confidence in Nouira, who was making good progress in restoring the economy 
and who seemed able to work with most people except Mestiri.*° Bourguiba 
was therefore willing to risk incurring Mestiri’s displeasure in order to retain 
both Nouira and the political status quo. 


Proof of this came several weeks later when Nouira, without consulting 
the vacationing Mestiri, appointed several officials to minor posts in the Interior 
Ministry. When Mestiri complained of the high-handed action, the President 
pre-empted his probable resignation by abruptly dismissing him and assigning 
his duties to Nouira on September 4. The following day Defense Minister 
Hassib Ben Ammar resigned in protest. As the day for the opening of the 
congress approached, amidst rumors that it might once again be postponed 
because of the current malaise, the lines were thus rather clearly drawn between 
the “Liberals,” seeking “democratization” of the régime, and Bourguiba, Nouira 
and assorted persons who sought to curb them. 


The eighth congress—the first in seven years—paid due respect to its 
physically diminished chef by re-electing him as President, and by offering him 
the national presidency for life (a gesture which he refused, claiming he 
planned to retire in 1974 as scheduled). The delegates did not, however, make 
the sort of recommendations their leader desired. Amidst an atmosphere of 
almost refreshingly free speech, the more than 1000 party cadres present 
established the principle that office holders in both party and government 
must be elected, rather than selected from above as had usually been the case. 


9. Ibid., July 25, 1971. 
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Virtually ignoring Bourguiba’s recommendation that Nouira succeed him, the 
congress recommended instead adoption of the draft amendment, że., that the 
successor should be elected by universal suffrage no more than one month after 
Bourguiba's departure, and that in the interim the post should be held by the 
President of the National Assembly, “whose power emanates from universal 
suffrage." The candidate, it specified, was to be elected by the party." Further 
setbacks came during the elections for the 58-man Central Committee, when 
Ladgham—who received a tumultuous ovation—received the highest number 
of votes. Mestiri came in second, with Nouira placing sixth. Mestiri thus had 
ample grounds for claiming that he had been vindicated by the congress, 
and Bourguiba, although expressing pleasure that “a great flexibility will be 
produced in Tunisian public life,"? had ample reason to be miffed. The con- 
gress had apparently fulfilled its mandate of “clarifying” the course of future 
reforms, but it obviously had not resolved the difference between Bourguiba 
and Mestiri. 


This became apparent as soon as the congress adjourned, when Bourguiba 
neatly avoided answering the question posed by a French journalist, “How do 
you conceive the succession question?” “Concerning the succession of the head 
of state,” he replied in a manner reminiscent of Calvin Coolidge, “when the 
moment comes, the party will propose a candidate.” In other words, he did 
not renounce the idea of succession by the Premier, and it was clear to close 
observers that despite the recent congressional resolutions, the matter had 
not been settled. 


But a more urgent problem was posed by the fact that the congress had 
adjourned without resolving one important procedural question that demanded 
an immediate answer: how the members of the new Political Bureau were 
to be chosen from among the newly elected members of the Central Committee. 
On the same day the Central Committee itself was elected, Bourguiba stated 
his own position flatly, indeed, defiantly. “As President of the party,” he 
declared, “I will choose my fifteen or twenty collaborators in the Central 
Committee."'* But according to Mestiri, the newly-adopted principle of election 
should be followed, with Political Bureau members being elected by the Central 
Committee. “If we are always ready to facilitate a political solution,” he told 
some French journalists on October 19, “we are not at all disposed to go 
against the principles proclaimed October 14 at Monastir, and in particular, 
those of the election of all members of the party."? 


11. Complete texts of party resolutions can be found in L’ Action, October 12-16, 1971. 
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Obviously prepared to attack Mestiri once and for all, the Tunisian media— 
which until this point had been silent on the Political Bureau question— 
reprinted or re-broadcast his remarks the following day. Accusing Mestiri of 
having been “known for several years for his incoherence, his inconsistency 
and his instability,” the press accused him of seeking “to install himself in 
the center of the party as the leader of a victorious faction,” and of launching 
“a violent assault against the party and the state." Simultaneously publishing 
messages roundly condemning Mestiri, which had been solicited from trade 
unions and party cells, Bourguiba thereupon suspended Mestiri from all party 
activities and referred his case to the party Discipline Commission for further 
action. 


Amidst an atmosphere of mini-crisis, wherein Bourguiba complained that 
“the nation is divided” and urged people to rally around him in order to 
preserve unity, a “compromise” on the Political Bureau question was struck 
between Bourguiba and members of the Central Committee. From among the 
58 members, Bourguiba drew up a list of twenty names—excluding many 
reformers—from which the entire Committee was permitted to elect fourteen. 
Prominent among those thus “elected” were Masmoudi, Nouira, UGTT Presi- 
dent Habib Achour, and National Assembly President Sadok Mokaddem. 
Notably absent was Ladgham who, although later invited to join, declined 
for reasons of health. 


Though there was no genuine division in party ranks before this, the 
rudiments of a serious split existed afterwards. In addition to Ladgham’s refusal 
to serve, the very temperate Mokaddem promptly resigned, several members 
of the Central Committee expressed their disapproval of the whole procedure, 
and Beji Caid Essebsi, a partisan of Mestiri but hardly an agitator, resigned 
in protest as Ambassador to Paris. In the pages of Le Monde, Habib Boulares 
criticized the President for dismissing the Liberals as a "clan," rather than 
realizing that their position represented that of the party majority, for “per- 
sonalizing" the conflict, and for rendering the debate over reform one of sterile 
ideological discussion among a few chosen collaborators, rather than one of 
fruitful, open debate concerning institutions.” Essebsi echoed similar views 
the following month, noting that the survival of the régime depended upon 
“the degree to which the stability that has been realized through loyalty to one 
man will be replaced by a stability founded on democratic institutions.”** 


The factional war of words had thus far been waged mainly in the foreign 
press and local rumor mills, which even spawned a few hints that Mestiri 
might form an opposition party; nothing official, however, had been stated to 
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the Tunisian people. To quiet rumors, and to prevent the dispute from possibly 
expanding, Bourguiba used the occasion of a meeting of the country’s prefects 
on January 12 to try to clarify his own position. “It is true,” he stated, “that 
a tendency to grab power exists still, particularly among the militants, whose 
level leaves something to be desired, and where one finds an absence of all 
political morality.” Having thus, in effect, attempted to defend himself on 
moral grounds, he added that he was not happy to see persons “of a good 
intellectual level” leave the party, and expressed the hope that Mestiri “would 
return to his better judgment.” In fact, he added, "Mestiri could even achieve 
power one day if he reintegrated himself into the ranks of the party, where 
he would be welcome.””” 


The gambit of extending an olive -branch to someone previously denounced, 
in order to make of him a colleague rather than a potential foe, was a classic 
Bourguibist technique: it had previously been used with Ben Saleh and 
Masmoudi, and with Mestiri himself. The door to Mestiri’s re-entry had been 
opened on December 9 and 25, when he had appeared before the Discipline 
Commission and been handed the text of a self-critical statement. If he would 
accept its contents, Bourguiba was suggesting, he could immediately ingratiate 
himself with his peers. 


Mestiri did not accept the commission’s statement, and was formally read 
out of the party in January. Nonetheless, he refrained from openly antagonizing 
anyone in subsequent months. Instead, he rather unobtrusively performed his 
duties as a deputy in the National Assembly, and as of summer 1972, it ap- 
peared only a matter of time before he would return to the Destourian fold— 
particularly since the Political Bureau had begun showing renewed interest in 
the succession question and related matters. 


The new discussion had begun amidst some economic and social malaise. 
Although wages and social security benefits in many sectors had recently been 
increased, a concomitant rise in the cost of many everyday items, such as 
coffee and sugar, had aroused some noticeable popular grumblings. More 
obvious signs of discontent over their lot—including courses, examinations and 
scholarships—were voiced by students, who followed small, sporadic demon- 
strations in January 1972 with large strikes the following month. The govern- 
ment, blaming "outside elements" (Baathists, Maoists in Paris, etc.), acted 
(perhaps a bit too strongly) by arresting agitators and closing the faculties of 
law and of letters until Bourguiba himself re-opened them in April It was 
probably, in part, to divert attention from these matters, as well as to bridge 
the gap between the "Liberals" and the "evolutionists," that two new formulae 
to the now-venerable succession question were suggested. 


19. Ibid., January 24, 1972. 
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On March 5, party director Mustapha Filali announced that the Political 
Bureau had decided to create the post of Vice President of the Republic. The 
idea was not new: it had been discussed during the summer of 1970, but 
discarded by the President in October. The idea was now presented as a com- 
promise, since the Vice President would be an elected official. Filali did not 
specify, however, how the candidate would be chosen, or whether the post 
would be created before or after 1974. (If after, of course, the matter of 
succession would remain as it was—according to Article 51.) 


Bourguiba, however, either quickly changed his own mind, or was persuaded 
against the idea by its opponents, such as Masmoudi. “It has been judged 
extravagant,” stated the latter on March 15, “to give a [small] country like 
Tunisia a Vice President and a Premier.” Bourguiba was also reported to 
have protested that he did not wish to have someone constantly near him 
doing little but awaiting his death. At any rate, a new formula was announced 
on March 15 which preserved Bourguiba’s insistence on maintaining continuity 
via the Premier with the congress’s recommendation that popular elections be 
held within the month. Under this current proposal, the Premier would assume 
office, but elections would be held within forty days. Since this formula comes 
after virtually all other possibilities have been exhausted, it appears that it will 
eventually be accepted. x 


As of summer 1972, however, there was little agitation for immediate 
settlement of the question. This was due, in part, to the excellent state of the 
chef's health, which rendered the whole matter less urgent than in the previous 
year, and to the apparent desire to obtain the approval of Mestiri. Chances 
of this, in turn, were improved by the Political Bureau’s decision to have 
candidates for municipal elections, held in May, elected by members of their 
local cells rather than chosen from above, as had previously been the case. In 
other words, in planning what were, in effect, Tunisia’s first primaries, the 
patty authorities were obviously respecting the principle of elections—which 
was the basic demand of the Liberals. 


What, then, has been settled concerning Tunisia’s political future? For one 
thing, the principle of electing Bourguiba’s successor within a short time after 
his departure has been definitely agreed upon; the remaining details as to who 
will hold the office during a short interim period, and whether this period 
will last 30 or 40 days, are minor matters over which there will probably be 
a little quibbling but, almost surely, no major quarreling. Second, the amend- 
ment provisions making the Premier responsible to the National Assembly as 
well as to the President have been generally approved, thus putting the country 
on the path of parliamentary as well as presidential responsibility. Third, the 


20. L’ Action, March 16, 1972. 
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question so often posed by foreign observers—although seldom by Tunisians— 
of whether the country will become a multi-party state in the near future has 
also been resolved—in the negative. For if even Mestiri has been unwilling 
to attempt the creation of a new political organization, but prefers instead to 
try to alter the old one, no one else would be willing to do so either. 

As to who will succeed to the presidency (a change which, it now appears, 
will be unlikely before 1974), the answers here too are mainly negative. 
Ladgham appears to have eliminated himself from consideration because of 
poor health (although his, too, could perhaps improve), and Nouira will 
probably be a bit too old, and will perhaps have used up too much political 
capital if he remains as Premier, which Bourguiba wishes him to do. Habib 
Bourguiba, Jr., is still spoken of as a possible compromise candidate, but his 
absence from political life for a year and a half makes him a less likely choice 
than Mestiri. Yet the latter may have alienated too many people by 1974 to 
make this likely, and someone less controversial, perhaps from the ranks of 
the capable, younger technocratic ministers, might be more “available.” 
Tunisia’s political future, in sum, cannot be as easily predicted as it could a 
few years ago. But the new fluidity marks a big step towards democratization. 


ECONOMIC REQUIREMENTS FOR 
DEVELOPMENT, OMAN 


Ragaei El Mallakh 


FTER DECADES OF ISOLATION and withdrawal, during which Oman went 
virtually untouched by the post-World War II push for development 
launched by most of the Third World, that country is today emerging 

at last. Two major factors which underlie this shift in attitude toward develop- 
ment have been the expansion of the oil industry and the change in government 
effected July 23, 1970. Possibly the single most obvious manifestation of this 
move out of isolationism was Oman’s admission into United Nations member- 
ship in 1971. Yet events of the immediate past actually mark not an initial 
entry of Oman into the regional and international spheres but rather a 
reémergence. 


Located in southeast Arabia, the Sultanate of Oman is composed of several 
geographical subdivisions: the northern Shihuh territory, an enclave on the 
tip of the Musandam peninsula cut off from the remainder of the country 
ptimarily by the Amirates of Ra’s al-Khaymah and Fujayrah;* the fertile and 
relatively populous coastal plain of Batinah including the area surrounding the 
principal twin cities of Mutrah and Musqat, the capital; the mountainous (Jabal 
Akhdar or Green Mountain) interior, much of which for some time formed the 
political entity of the Imamate; the desert region and oil section lying still 
further inland bordering on Saudi Arabia and Abū Dhabi; the main offshore 
island of al-Masirah; the southwesternmost portion, Dhufar, with its major city 
of Salalah, bordering on Democratic (South) Yemen. As with much of the 
Arabian peninsula, boundary lines in some areas remain vague and, in recent 
years, have formed the basis of disputes. This topography has reinforced a 
tendency toward a decentralized, local or tribal structure in social, political and 
economic realms. 


1. The Shaykhdoms of ‘Ajman, Dubayy, and Sharjah also hold territories between the two Omans. 
The recent Union of Arab Amirates composed of the seven Trucial States may eventually reduce the 
jigsaw puzzle appearance of territorial sovereignties in this specific region, An excellent, brief study 
on the tangled claims in and surrounding the Musandam peninsula and the varied factors at play 
there is J. C. Wilkinson, “The Oman Question: The Background to the Political Geography of South- 
East Arabia,” The Geographical Journal, Vol. 137, September 1971, pp. 361-71. 


A RAGAEI EL MALLAKH, Professor of Economics and Chairman of African and Middle Eastern 
Studies at the University of Colorado, Boulder, is a former economic consultant to the World 
Bank and author of Economic Development and Regional Cooperation: Kuwait (University of 
Chicago Press, 1968). 
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The population in 1972 could be estimated at approximately one million 
spread evenly over the 100,000 square miles or so constituting Oman.” Almost 
four-fifths of the population is nomadic, one of the highest percentages of 
nomads to be found globally? 


As Oman declined as a trading and maritime power near the end of the 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, agriculture became the leading sector 
of the economy. While output in this sector remains low, it has greater potential 
for expansion than in most of the other Gulf states. The economy of Oman 
today is undergoing tremendous change from an ill-defined base. Because of 
poverty and past isolation, data and statistics are lacking and many basic eco- 
nomic indicators are only now being recognized and recorded. Under such 
conditions, it is understandable that no description or analysis of the economy 
has yet been published. For precisely these reasons, a preliminary effort to define 
economic trends and the requirements for and approaches to development is 
valuable to rivet attention on the potential, the obstacles and the choices in- 
volved in the processes of economic growth and change. 


Stagnation and Reéntry 


An economic history of Oman may perhaps be traced to as early as 2300 B.C. 
and the flourishing copper trade of Makan (Magan).* A highly sophisticated 
sea transport system aided the movement of ancient Makan’s copper throughout 
the Gulf region, linking up with the trade between and among the Mesopota- 
mian, Gulf and Indus valley civilizations. The same elements which during 
this early period combined to bring prosperity continued to guide the areas in 
which Omani economic activities excelled. Its strategic location along the 
southern and southeastern Arabian peninsula coast offered a logical trade 
linkage among East Africa, the Gulf and the Indian subcontinent. Added to 
the geographical setting were the maritime prowess of the Omanis and the 
growth of a mobile or transit mentality which denotes a mercantile and trading 
society. 

Except for relatively brief periods of coastal rule by the Portuguese, Turks 
and Persians, Oman has been independent since 1650. It became something 
of an imperial power itself, eventually taking Zanzibar and the Portuguese 
settlements in East Africa. Through the establishment of trading colonies and 


2. The exact population is unknown as an accurate census has yet to be taken. Estimates vary from 
700,000 in 1969 according to the United States Department of State, Background Notes: The 
Sultanate of Muscat and Oman (Washington, D. C., April 1970), p. 1, to 1.5 million in an Omani 
government publication of the Ministry of Information, Social Affairs and Labor, New Oman 
(Musqat, 1971), p. 10 (in Arabic). United States Department of Commerce, Overseas Business 
Reports: Basic Data on tbe Economy of Bahrain, Qatar, Muscat and Oman, and tbe Trucial States 
(Washington, D. C., March 1968), p. 8. 

3, US. Department of State, Background Notes: The Sultanate of Muscat and Oman, p. 1. 

4, Geoffrey Bibby, Looking for Dilmun (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1969), pp. 219-21. 
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a rental arrangement with Persia, Omani control was expanded to include the 
Makran coast of the Indian subcontinent, part of today's West Pakistan." At the 
close of the eighteenth and the opening of the nineteenth centuries, the Sultanate 
of Musqat and Oman stood as the most powerful state on the Arabian peninsula. 

Oman’s international position was enhanced by British-French rivalry and 
it is a measure of the relative importance of the Sultanate that the first Agree- 
ment of Friendship with England was concluded as early as 1798. In the years 
which followed, additional treaties of friendship and commerce were signed 
between the two parties, the most recent in 1951.5 The probing and commer- 
cially adventurous nature of Oman is recorded in the early contacts between 
the United States and Omani authorities. On September 21, 1833, a Treaty 
of Amity and Commerce with the United States was signed in Musqat by Sultän 
Sayyid Sa'id, ruler of Musqat, Zanzibar and their dependencies, which gave 
a low import duty to American traders and other advantages.' On May 2, 1840, 
an Omani delegation arrived in New York, the first Arab authorities officially 
to visit the United States. f 

Upon the death of Sayyid Sa'id in 1856, the succession became embroiled 
in quarrels, resulting in the 1861 British-mediated Canning Award which 
divided the empire into two distinct entities. Zanzibar and its East African 
holdings, while separate, made an annual payment to the ruler of Musqat and 
Oman until 1964 when Zanzibar became independent? The second critical 
political development leading to further decentralization in the Omani empire 
began in 1913 with an uprising led in the interior by the Imam following the 
death of Sultan Faysal in that year. The Sultan’s successor, Taymur, was unable 
to control the rebellion; in 1920 the Treaty of Sib regularized a limited 
autonomy to the interior areas supporting the Imam ‘Abdallah bin Muhammad 
al-Khalili although the sovereignty of the Sultan formally remained supreme.? 
During much of the 1913-1920 period, the Sultan had depended heavily upon 
British support in his struggle, particularly in financing. Economically, the 
increased factionalism, decentralization and strife took a heavy toll from which 

5. Only in 1958 was Gwadar, the last Omani holding in the subcontinent, ceded to West Pakistan. 

6. Britain has never had the protection powers with Oman which it held with the Trucial States 
and Kuwayt. For example, England was directly empowered to conduct the foreign affairs of the 
Trucial States through much of this century. 

7. The treaty was ratified by the United States on June 30, 1834, 

8. A full description of the voyage, its commercial purposes and the individuals involved are 
delightfully presented in Herman Frederick Eilts, “Ahmad bin Na‘man’s Mission to the United States 
in 1840; The Voyage of Al-Sultanah to New York City,” Quarterly of the Essex Institute (Salem, 
Massachusetts), October 1962. 

9. A well researched volume dealing with Oman primarily from 1856 until the mid-1960s is 
Robert G. Landen, Oman Since 1856; Disruptive Modernization in a Traditional Arab Society 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1967). 

10. For the text of the Sib Treaty, see Husain M. Albaharna, The Legal Status of the Arabian Gulf 
States (Oxford: Manchester University Press, 1968), p. 315. The Buraymi dispute is also discussed, 


pp. 196-236, as well as Oman's treaties with Britain, the US, Netherlands, France, and India, pp. 
47-57. 
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the economy had no time to recover before the Great Depression added a 
final blow.” 

In 1932, Sa'id bin Taymur succeeded upon the abdication of his father 
Taymur with little change in the politico-economic conditions. The advent of 
oil, the granting of concessions and discoveries in nearby territory brought the 
first hint of change. The Buraymi Oasis dispute among Saudi Arabia, Abü Dhabi 
and Oman exemplified the rising tension which was exacerbated by the death 
of the Imam ‘Abdallah bin Muhammad in 1954. This led to the reassertion 
of direct control over the interior by Sultan Sa'id. Although this was a first 
step toward economic integration (or reintegration), the government in Musqat 
still suffered from deliberate isolation and the inability to cope with rapid 
change. With the first inflow of oil revenues, some economic improvement plans 
were drawn up but implementation lagged far behind. During the final decade 
and a half of his reign, the Sultän’s physical withdrawal to Salalah, some 500 
miles from the capital of Musqat and even further from the oil centers and 
the agricultural area of Batinah, acted to dampen the developmental impetus.” 
Politically, the lack of stability created by an insurgency in Dhufar, coupled 
with the inability to channel rising revenues into development, led to the 1970 
change in government with Sa'id's son assuming leadership.” 

The new Sultän, Qabüs, has signaled a striking commitment to the develop- 
ment process. The most crucial aspect of this approach is the underlying issue 
of unity. Domestically, economic reform is utilized to assist in this thrust as, for 
example, in the elimination of internal customs and duties. The institutionaliza- 
tion of specific government departments—economy, social affairs, labor, educa- 
tion, health, foreign affairs—should facilitate national implementation of 
essential infrastructure projects. 

Another step in this unification process has been the nation's reëntry into 
regional affairs and the resumption of international ties. The normalization 
of relations with Saudi Arabia and the Gulf states has reduced potential irritation 
close to home. In less than one yegr, Omani embassies have been accredited 
to Egypt, Tunisia, Kuwayt, Saudi Arabia, Iran and India with plans for similar 
delegations shortly in Jordan, Lebanon, Qatar and the United States. Oman 
now supports permanent missions to the Arab League and the United Nations. 


A Catalyst for Development 
À new factor entering the economic picture has been the discovery of oil. 
'This dominant feature acts as a means of infusing critical elements into the 


11. For example, the export of dates, then Oman's major trading commodity, along with all its 
agricultural products, plummeted during the Depression. Iraqi and domestic US dates took over 
traditional Omani markets. 

12. This initial attempt at development planning is described in Batbara Wace, "Master Plan for 
Muscat and Oman," Geograpbical Magazine, Vol. 41, September 1969, pp. 892-905. 

13. For an appraisal of the leadership change shortly after it occurred see R. P. Owen, "Develop- 
ments in the Sultanate of Muscat and Oman," World Today, Vol. 26, Sept. 1970, pp. 379-83. 
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Omani economy: rising revenue, the spread of technology and increased em- 
ployment opportunities. Aside from such quantitative influences, there is the 
qualitative factor in creating a new demonstration effect which not only helps 
to alter consumption patterns but also presently reflects on the construction 
and transport industries which are closely linked to attitudes of production. 
In short, petroleum may not only finance Omani development but assist in 
spreading a mentality for economic growth and change. 


There are, however, important dissimilarities between Oman and its fellow 
Gulf states which should have a direct bearing on the direction of Omani 
economic development and the alternatives upon which such development can 
be structured. Oman, when compared with Bahrayn, Qatar and the Union of 
Arab Amirates, is a relative latecomer to the oil exporter club. Although con- 
cessions were granted in 1937, only three decades later in mid-1967 did the 
first commercial shipment of Petroleum Development (Oman) Limited (PDO) 
take place while the first crude exports from Abii Dhabi were in 1962 and much 
earlier in Qatar and Bahrayn.* Petroleum Development (Oman) is owned 
by Royal Dutch Shell (85 per cent), Compagnie Francaise des Pétroles (10 
per cent), and Partex (five per cent) and holds a concession for 75 years. 
Oman stands as the only Gulf state which has registered an actual decline 
in output recently, as seen in Table I. From 1970-to 1971, Omani production 
dropped 14.4 per cent. Fortunately, two new factors indicate a probable reversal 
of the output slump: (1) reports of promising discoveries," and (2) an 
upward evaluation of Omani crude reserves. Recent reports indicate hopeful 
prospects in the Ghaba field where exploration is continuing.* Second, esti- 
mates of Omani crude reserves rose slightly over 33 per cent from the 1969 
level of three billion barrels to four billion barrels for 1970. In the latter 
year, crude reserves of Qatar and Oman were almost equal." 


Despite a decrease in output, oil revenue to Oman has continued to rise 
steadily from some $3.6 million in 1967, up to $66.2 million the following 
year, reaching $100.2 million in 1969, and $115.5 million and $124.1 million 
in 1970 and 1971 respectively." This spiral of revenue emanated from the 
February 1971 Tehran Agreement between the Gulf states and the oil com- 
panies. The posted price of Omani crude rose from $1.81 per barrel for 33.0? 


14. An offshore concession has been granted to four German companies but no drilling has yet 
taken place. 

15. Middle East Economic Digest (London), July 14, 1972, p. 798. 

16. Ibid., August 4, 1972, p. 887. 

17. World Oil, August 15, 1972, p. 52. Estimates on Omani reserves, of course, vary. In 1969, 
Qatar's reserves were put at four billion barrels, rising to 4.1 billion barrels for 1970. It should be 
recalled that "proven reserves," while used widely as a yardstick within the industry, remain open to 
question because companies are understandably hesitant to publish precise figures on their reserves. 
Moreover, new discoveries make for a wide margin of fluctuations in estimated reserves. 

18. Petroleum Development (Oman) Limited, Annual Report to His Majesty the Sultan of Oman, 
1971, p. 13. (Hereafter cited as Annual Report 1971.) 
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API gravity to $2.05 p/b on February 15, 1971, and to $2.32 p/b on June 
first of that year. The Geneva Currency Agreement in January 1972 between 
the Gulf producers and the oil companies realigned payments in light of the 
United States dollar devaluation; its repercussions will be felt in the level of 
1972 payments. 


TABLE! Gulf States Oil Production, 1967-1971 


(in millions of metric tons) 


1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 
Abu Dhabi 18.1 24.0 28.8 33.3 445 
Bahrayn 3.4 3.8 3.8 3.8 3.8 
Dubayy — — 0.5 43 6.5 
Oman 2.8 12.1 16.1 17.2 144 
Qatar 15.5 16.4 17.3 17.3 20.2 


Source: Middle East Economic Digest, May 26, 1972, p. 598. 


The impact of the oil industry on the Omani economy and the processes of 
development is fourfold. First is the direct payments to the government, which 
increased substantially as the export of crude commenced in 1967, although 
there had been concession rents in earlier years. Second, there has been the 
expansion in PDO’s expenditures within the country. From 1970 to 1971, 
the company’s total capital (exploration, drilling, construction) and operating 
expenses rose almost 50 per cent from $43 million to over $63 million.” Com- 
pany purchases in the local market reflect a steady increase which should 
continue to rise when its Materials Purchasing Office in Musqat goes into 
operation.” 

Third, the oil industry offers new employment opportunities. By the begin- 
ning of 1972, 1,570 persons were directly employed by PDO, of whom over 
73 per cent were Omanis.” Although most of the industry's personnel are 
centered at Mina al-Fahal and Ras al-Hamra on the coast and at Fahud in the 
interior, there are a number of other petroleum locales scattered throughout 
Oman where employees are situated. Indirectly, oil’s stimulation to the economy 
can be seen in the subcontracting operations to the petroleum industry which 
involved about 2,000 individuals. Thus, there has been a diffusion effect, 
geographically throughout the country and by a spread of technical know-how 
and in expanded job openings in non-traditional fields. 

The fourth area of impact on Oman’s development has been in training 
and basic social services. In a country where education and medical care have 

19. A detailed breakdown of PDO expenditures for 1970 and 1971 is given in Annual Report 
E Pya. p. 11. In 1971, PDO purchases from merchants in the twin cities of Musqat and Mutrah 


alone totaled some $509,600, a 58 per cent rise from the previous year. 
21. Ibid., p. 5. : 
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been retarded for a protracted period, owing to a variety of causes —inadequate 
funds, distrust of foreign penetration and influence, and an excessive fear of the 
forces of modernization—the presence of oil and its exploitation has brought 
about clear if limited change. Petroleum Development (Oman) instituted the 
Oman Technical Trade School, the operation of which was turned over to 
the Ministry of Economy in the autumn of 1971 and is now designated the 
Mutrah Technical School. A number of special company directed courses are 
supported such as language training, supervisory, commercial and new technical 
courses at Fahud and Mina al-Fahal in addition to the support of Omanis 
studying abroad. As with education, medical facilities, until the beginning of 
this decade, were severely restricted. Company connected medical clinics in the 
interior dealt in 1971 with over 31,000 visits while at the Mina al-Fahal 
Hospital on the coast some 15,000 cases were handled." 

While Oman generally is not noted as an "oil state," actually in comparative 
figures it produces three times Bahrayn’s output and usually equals that of 
Qatar which is a member of the Organization of the Petroleum Exporting 
Countries (OPEC). More importantly, oil is critical in underwriting develop- 
ment efforts. Almost 96 per cent of Omani governmental revenue is derived 
from oil. Kuwayt and Saudi Arabia, often cited as examples of the extreme 
dependence on oil in petroleum-based economies, receive 94 per cent and 84 
per cent respectively of their governmental revenues from that sector and oil 
is responsible for approximately 75 per cent of the ordinary budget of Libya. 
Thus, without this new ingredient in the Omani equation, the traditional 
economic bases of the country could not support a steady and rapid development 
program. 


TABLE ID Omani Governmental Revenue, Nine Months, January-September 1971 
(in thousands of dollars) 














Per Cent 

Amount of Total 
Oil revenue 85,150 95.9 
Income taxes 822 0.8 
Interest 468 0.6 
Customs 2,016 2.3 
Others. 411 0.4 
Total . 88,867 100.0 





Source: Computed from the Whitehead Consulting Group (London), Economic Survey of Oman, 
First Progress Report, 1971, Appendix, unnumbered, (mimeographed). 


Infrastructure for Development 
Although the economy of Oman has been stagnant or declining for much 
of this century due to a number of factors mentioned above, it is, compared 


22. Ibid, p. 11. 
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to many Gulf states, fortunate in possessing elements which bode well for 
economic diversification. For example, water is comparatively less scarce than 
in most Gulf regions. Precipitation is adequate for cultivation by spring or 
well irrigation in several parts of the country. There is a subsistence agriculture 
existing which has been retarded by the general level of poverty inhibiting 
investment and by the lack of training and low per capita productivity due 
to poor health conditions. There is an Omani fishing industry which could 
be stimulated and modernized. Additionally, mineral surveys have yet to be 
carried out and extractive primary commodities other than petroleum may 
exist in commercial quantities. 

The physical size of Oman, when compared with Kuwayt, Qatar, Bahrayn 
and the UAA, would seem to increase potential mineral and economic diversi- 
fication. However, unlike the just mentioned Gulf countries, where the maritime 
and mercantile traditions have continued wedded, in the case of Oman the 
period of isolationism has served to weaken this connection. 


One of the most pressing concerns since 1970 in the push toward develop- 
ment has been fulfilling basic economic infrastructure requirements. Such 
undertakings need wide-scale financing but can be constructed and/or instituted 
with relative speed. Equally important but far more time consuming is the 
expansion of social infrastructure to develop human resources, specifically in 
health and education. The problems of physical well-being and literacy for 
the Omani population are further complicated by large population movements, 
such as the influx of Omani refugees from Zanzibar and the departure and 
then return of thousands of skilled Omanis in the past two years. The general 
thrust of overall infrastructure priorities can be discerned in Table III, a pre- 
liminary ordering of public works and development projects. 

The heaviest emphasis clearly centers on roads and ports.” A road system 
serves to tie together the vast and rugged Omani territory, stimulating the 
movement of goods and services domestically as well as the political and social 
ramifications in aiding the reduction of the historical cleavage between the 
interior and coastal regions. The ports, while naturally fine harbors, are being 
improved with storage and other facilities to expand these outlets for regional 
and international trade and to lessen the long standing isolation of Oman. 
Significantly, for oil and potential gas transport, 200,000 ton tankers can berth 
and load presently. The final portion of the transportation sector, aside from 
maritime and overland schemes, involves a sizeable commitment to construction 
of an international airport. Thus, in the first partial development program 
outlined in 1971 and seen in Table III, transportation held 81 per cent of the 
1971 public works and development project spending and 78 per cent of the 


23. Middle East Economic Digest, February 12, 1971, p. 164, gives details on two contracts for 
port and road projects. 
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primary estimated total for 1971-1974. Since this first listing of development 
priorities, a number of projects have been added. Four contracts were awarded 
in June 1972 for low-cost housing units at Salälah and for governmental 
buildings near and in Musqat.* 

With reference to direct social infrastructure, it should be recalled that before 
the governmental change in 1970, only three primary schools existed in Musqat, 
Mutrah, and Salälah. In less than one year, 16 new schools were opened, and 
by 1972 the number of students enrolled reached 19,000 as compared with 
900 two years earlier. Present plans call for a tripling of students over the 
next five years to be accomplished with the assistance of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO). 


TABLE IL Public Works Department and Development Department Projects, 1971-1974 


(in millions of dollars) 





up to: 1971 1972 1975 1974 __ Total 
Roads; 570 km 16.90 21.32 9.62 33.80 81.64 
Port Qabus I and II 22.88 17.68 10.92 1.30 52.78 
Salalah Port 2.34 2.34 0.26 ——- 4.94 
Airport 5.72 6.24 1.56 — 13.52 
Telecommunications and 
Broadcasting 1.56 676 : 0.78 — 9.10 
Education/Health: School 
and Clinic Complexes 3.64 5.98 0.78 — 10.40 
Greater Mutrah Development 1.30 5.20 3.90 2.60 13.00 
Miscellaneous 442 3.90 0.78 0.52 9.62 
Total 58.76 69.42 28.60 38.22 191.00 





Source: The Whitehead Consulting Group, Economic Survey of Oman, First Progress Report, p. 8. 


In the second pressing area of social infrastructure, the Ministry of Health 
has been expanding rapidly health care from an extremely meager base. The 
conversion of a clinic in Musqat into a full-scale hospital occurred in 1970, 
and the following year saw the creation of 21 medical clinics scattered through- 
out the country. In 1971, construction was begun on six new hospitals, each 
with 50 beds and an out patient clinic. Even in health, the old isolationism 
has given way; in the late spring of 1971 Oman joined the World Health 
Organization (WHO). The plans for 1972 are ambitious, envisaging the 
establishment of clinics in every settlement of village size or larger throughout 
the country? Diet and nutrition have been correctly singled out for particular 

24. Ibid., June 23, 1972, p. 710, offers details on these projects. Another low-cost housing program 
under design but not yet contracted is on the order of $1.625 million in the Greater Mutrah area, 
Ibid., June 16, 1972, pp. 687-90. 


25. Ibid., May 12, 1972, p. 529. 
26. Government of Oman, Ministry of Information, Social Affairs and Labor, New Oman, p. 33. 
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study. Findings indicate a general inadequacy of protein and vitamins. Along 
the coastal area, fish is plentiful as are other staples such as rice, dates, bread, 
and less often, meat and poultry. Although vegetables are grown in the Batinah 
region, consumption is low, often because this food group is relatively unknown 
by the general populace. In the interior, however, the basic diet includes dates, 
rice, honey and, occasionally, salted fish. The lack of adequate transport brings 
the price of fish soaring 100 to 300 per cent above that charged along the 
coast.” 


A basic problem to be solved is the administration of these reforms in the 
economic and social infrastructure in the thirty-odd governmental districts 
(wilayät). Implementation of reforms will be delayed by the lack of trained 
personnel at these lower levels. 


Development Potential 


There are several special aspects to Oman’s need to speed development 
within an orderly approach. First, Oman underwent a period of severe economic 
stagnation, almost regression, during much of this century. Second, develop- 
ment, particularly in improved communications and transportation, can be 
utilized to integrate the nation economically with beneficial spin-off in the 
political and social fields. Third, there has been a demonstration effect of oil- 
based affluence from the experiences of Oman’s immediate neighbors, Saudi 
Arabia and the Union of Arab Amirates. A vivid case would þe the Buraymi 
Oasis where Abū Dhabī and Oman both control towns within close proximity 
of one another.” This feeds the phenomenon of rising expectations as did the 
movement of Omanis through much of the 1960s to employment opportunities 
in various Gulf states. Since the change in government and the signal for 
‘improvement, many thousands of skilled and semi-skilled Omanis have returned 
to their country, expecting to contribute to development and growth. They 
form a valuable contingent because of their exposure to the developmental 
processes taking place elsewhere; they probably form the upper stratum in the 
pattern of rising expectations and to some extent a grouping subject to dis- 
illusionment and disenchantment when change does not occur quickly enough. 

Finally, what would seem to be a purely political and ideological problem— 
the Dhufari insurgency—actually has serious economic consequences. First, 
approximately half of the Omani budget is earmarked for defense with the 
lion’s share going to support security operations in the Dhufar. region. Con- 
versely, with less funds for spending in the development sectors, there could 
be rising discontent throughout the country over the pace of improvement. 

27. The Whitehead Consulting Group (London), Economic Survey of Oman, First Progress 
Report, 1971, Appendix——“Socio-Economic Conditions,” (mimeographed). 


28. A study of the development efforts of Abū Dhabi is Ragaei El Mallakh, “The Challenge of 
Affluence: Abu Dhabi," Middle East Journal, Vol. 24, Spring 1970, pp. 135-46. 
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This, in turn, could feed the still small and largely provincial Dhufär move- 
ment.” Under Sultän Qabüs' predecessor, little was done to restrict the insur- 
gency; the present ruler has been energetic in putting down the rebellion 
militarily. Current reports indicate a high degree of success. Nonetheless, the 
second element to achieve central control over and stability in Dhufar centers 
upon meeting the economic and social needs of the area as part of Oman’s 
overall development. In order to carry on a two-pronged effort—subduing the 
rebellious movement in Dhufär and continuing development at an acceptable 
pace—deficit spending is almost a necessity. While the 1973 budget has not 
been published, indications are for a relatively large deficit and would seem 
to acknowledge that the option for such a dual approach has been selected for 
implementation. 

Financing development will depend upon the continued flow and expansion 
of the oil and gas industry, diversification with particular reference to agricul- 
ture, and the attraction of foreign investment and technical and financial aid. 
As discussed earlier, Oman’s petroleum base, with reserves considerably less 
than Abū Dhabr', is not insignificant and there are strong indicators of ex- 
pansion of new discoveries as world demand increases. Stability in the Dhufar 
region should facilitate further exploration there.?? 

As for a diversified and balanced economy, Oman has more potential than 
most neighboring states. Sufficient water resources could probably be attained 
through reclamation, conservation and storage projects. Agriculture presently 
is highly specialized in limes (a major export in both fresh and dried forms) 
and dates. Livestock and grazing could be increased and the production of 
cereals introduced on an economic scale. Climate and topography point to a 
variety of crops which could be raised, ranging from tropical to temperate zone 
produce. The presence of an existing farm population makes expansion of this 
sector more feasible than, for example, in Kuwayt, which is basically urban. 
The settlement of a portion of the nomadic population into agriculture could 
be hastened by using the present base coupled with reclamation projects in 
the interior. 

For industrialization to proceed, a number of factors should be present. A 
nucleus of a skilled, indigenous labor force exists among that portion of the 
population which during the past decade or so worked outside Oman. There 
remain a number of Omanis employed abroad who would swell the labor 


29. The Dhufar rebels are aided by Democratic Yemen and receive assistance from the Peoples’ 
Republic of China and the USSR. Recently renamed the Popular Front for the Liberation of Oman 
and the Arabian Gulf, it remains a small, localized grouping with only the name giving an aura of 
expansion in goals and activities. 

30. The PDO dropped its concession in the Dhufar region and, in 1953, the Sultan granted a new 
concession to the Dhufar Cities Service Petroleum Corporation, a partnership of the American 
Cities Service Company and the Richfield Oil Corporation. Some finds were made but thought too 
costly for commercial production. The province as a whole is still largely unsurveyed for petroleum 
and other resources. 
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force ranks upon returning to their country. Training programs and education 
over a longer term can further bolster the level of skilled workmen. The 
narrowness of the domestic market should not be viewed as an immutable 
constraint. The growing affluence will increase the Omanis’ purchasing power 
and it should be recalled that, with about one million inhabitants, Oman 
boasts one of the larger Gulf populations. Industries catering to construction 
form a logical first effort as do those connected with food processing, specifically 
with an eye to the fishing capabilities. Cement factories can function at a 
relatively small economy of scale and the upcoming demand for cement 
products should spiral rapidly in the construction boom. Planning priorities 
could be structured to strike a balance between export oriented and domestic 
consumption industries. Oman can also seek to revitalize its trading past, 
utilizing its strategic position on the Arabian peninsula and its fine natural 
harbors. 

Steps have been and are being taken to initiate action in many of these areas. 
In March 1972, Sultän Qabüs issued a decree concerning land reform. Cultiv- 
able land up to five faddans can be leased by farmers for a 49-year period with 
payments beginning after the second year of occupancy at the rate of one Riyal 
Sa‘idi ($2.60) per faddan annually. The leased land is neither inheritable nor 
transferable without the consent of the Ministry for Land Affairs and the 
Department of Agriculture. Omani and foreign companies can also lease 
agricultural land at nominal rents; they must show proof of productivity and 
non-Omani firms must comply with the laws on foreign investment. All agri- 
cultural leases are renewable after 49 years with the government undertaking 
to reimburse the individual farmer or company for improvements made should 
the lease lapse.** The provision concerning companies would point to a push 
toward swift development of agriculture and raising productivity. Such firms 
would have better financing and could introduce certain technological advances 
more easily than the small individual farmers. Only after several years will 
the effect of this decree on landholding patterns, movement of labor and the 
expansion of the domestic market become evident.” 

'The attraction of foreign investment may be a critical element in meeting 
some of the financing and technical needs for development. The land reform 
decree obviously functions to an extent in this capacity, as does the Sultan’s 
March 1972 decree on non-Omani investment. Foreign capital investment of 
no less than $65,000 is allowed by non-Omani individuals and foreign com- 
panies in commercial, agricultural or industrial enterprises. Partial Omani 

31. Permanent Mission of Oman to the United Nations, Oman News, Issue No. 2, August 1, 1972, 
5 A It might be interesting to speculate on whether company farming by Omani or foreign firms 
will dampen the enthusiasm for family farming (the experience of the United States in recent years) 


or whether these companies will become something of middlemen, introducing non-agricultural labor 
to the sector which might then move on to individual landownership. 
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ownership in each company must account for no less than 35 per cent. In 
such undertakings as real estate and construction, Omani citizens must own a 
51 per cent share in the company while firms dealing directly in trade (export- 
import) must have at least two-thirds Omani capital. Should the new government 
Committee on Foreign Capital Investment find that a project of a foreign 
company is vital to the development of the country, exemption from the March 
1972 decree would be accompanied by all the privileges accorded domestic 
capital, such as protection, and exemption as well from income and corporate 
taxes would be provided for a period of five years after the beginning of the 
project.” 

Finally, in the realm of technical aid, Oman is turning to the specialized 
agencies, such as UNESCO and WHO. An initial World Bank mission is in 
the process of preparing an internal report for the Omani government. The 
UN Industrial Development Organization (UNIDO) also offers a source of 
assistance in the field of industrialization as does the Food and Agricultural 
Organization (FAO) in the agricultural sector. This turn to internationalism 
stands in stark contrast to the self-imposed isolation of the recent past. 

The economic development of Oman depends upon a number of factors, 
both qualitative and quantitative. The attitudinal change by the Omani leader- 
ship has been toward the positive accomplishments to be derived from modern- 
ization and education rather than from fears that such trends could be 
destabilizing. Given this willingness for rapid development, the problem then 
becomes one of quantitatively matching the requirements for growth with 
domestic resources and external assistance. 


33. Oman News, Issue No. 2, pp. 5-6. 


ERRATUM—The following paragraph should have appeared at the bottom of 
page 257 in the article “Young Palestinian Commandos in Political Socializa- 
tion Perspective’ by Yasumasa Kuroda in the Summer 1972 issue of The 
Middle East Journal (Vol. 26, No. 3). 


Those variables on the second factor which loaded to the extreme 
consist of Britain, Israel and the United States or Zionists and Pro- 


Zionists. A possible reason for the relatively low loading of Irsael in 
relation to the Anglo-American variables may lie in the possibility that 
the Palestinians dislike the Britishers and Americans more than Israelis 
since they know what to expect from Zionists but they are perhaps more 
irritated by pro-Zionist attempts to help Zionists. 
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CHRONOLOGY 


May 16, 1972 — August 15, 1972 


Arab Israeli Conflict 


1972 


May 16: Israel protested to the UN that 2 Egyptian 
Mig 23s had overflown the Suez cease fire line. 

The UN Conference on Trade and Development 
(UNCTAD) passed a resolution saying Israeli 
withdrawal from the Sinai was a prerequisite for 
opening the Suez Canal. Israel said the resolution 
was "inaccurate" and "onesided." 

May 18: American officials in Cairo disclosed that 
Egypt ordered the US diplomatic staff to be re- 
duced by 5096 within a month in protest against 
US support of Israel. 

May 24: Israeli Defense Minister Moshe Dayan said 
Israel should prepare to remain on the present 
cease fire lines for another 10 to 15 years. 

May 29: A joint US-Soviet communiqué following a 
visit by President Nixon to Moscow said the 2 
countries reaffirmed “their support for a peaceful 
settlement in the Middle East in accordance with 
Security Council Resolution 242” and confirmed 
“their desire to contribute” to the success of Gun- 
nat Jarring’s mission. 

May 30: Three Japanese men opened fire at Lod Air- 
port in Tel Aviv killing 26 persons and wounding 
70 others. The 3 had landed at the airport in an 
Air France jet. Two of the men were killed and 
one captured. 

May 31; The Popular Front for the Liberation of 
Palestine (PFLP) claimed responsibility for re- 
cruiting and training the Japanese for the attack 
at Lod Airport. 

Israel said the 3 Japanese were trained in 
Lebanon and asked the US, Canada, Britain and 
other countries to intercede wtih Lebanon to pre- 
vent further terrorism against airlines. 

June 1: US State Department officials said the US 


would "urgently request" that Lebanon take meas- 
ures to prevent further attacks against interna- 
tional airlines by Palestinian guerrillas. The US 
also urged Israel not to take reprisal measures 
against Lebanon or any other state. 

Lebanese Foreign Minister Khalil Abü Hamad 
said his country had nothing to do with the attack 
at Lod Airport and condemned "action of any type 
from any side designed to harm innocent civilians." 

Lebanon's forces were put on alert and Israeli 
jet fighters overflew Lebanese airspace. 

Israel sent a letter to the UN saying the cap- 
tured Japanese terrorist confessed to having trained 
for the Lod mission in a Palestinian refugee camp 
20 kilometers from Beirut. 

Egyptian Premier ‘Aziz Sidqi said the Lod attack 
was a "daring operation" proving that the Arabs 
could triumph over Israel. 

Jordan’s King Husayn said the Lod attack was 
a "sick crime, committed by sick people and 
planned by sick minds." 

June 2: Israeli Minister Without Portfolio Israel 
Galili said Israel would be avenged for the attack 
at Lod Airport but not by "rash" action. 

June 4: Israeli Chief of Staff David Elazar warned 
that Lebanon and other Arab countries that aid 
terrorists in operations against Israel must share 
the responsibility and would "definitely" face the 
consequences of terrorist acts. 

Israeli Defense Minister Dayan urged city of- 
ficials in Hebron to prepare development plans for 
the coming 10 to 15 years. 

June 5: Israel said a soldier was killed by guerrillas 
in the Jawlän region. 

Egyptian President Anwar al-Sadat rejected the 
idea of a big power agreement to limit the arms 
race in the Middle East and warned that another 
round of fighting was "inevitable." 


* The quarterly chronology of the Journal is compiled from a large number of sources; somewhat more than 
half of the items are drawn from The New York Times; other sources include Middle East Economic Digest 
of London, Daily Report of Foreign Broadcast Information Service of Washington, bulletins of the United 
Nations Office of Public Information, United Nations, New York, United Nations Newsletter, Middle East 
Economic Survey of Beirut, the Washington Post of Washington, D. C., Arab Report and Record of Lon- 
don, The New Middle East of London, Africa Report of Washington, D. C., and Middle East Newsletter 
of New York, regular and occasional bulletins from the offices of press attachés of Middle Eastern Embassies 
in Washington, Pakistan Affairs of Washington, Pakistan News Digest of Karachi, The Arab World of 
Beirut, Kayhan International of Tehran, and The Jerusalem Post. 
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June 7: Lebanese officials said Israeli jets and gun- 
boats violated Lebanese territory. 


June 8: Lebanon reported that Israeli planes violated 
Lebanese airspace and that 2 Israeli ships were 
sighted off the Lebanese coast. 

Egyptian Minister of Information Muhammad 
al-Zayyat denied that Premier Sidqi had praised or 
endorsed the terrorist act at Lod Airport. 

June 13: Egyptian and Israeli planes clashed over the 
Mediterranean Sea. Both sides claimed to have 
shot down 2 enemy planes. 

UN Secretary General Kurt Waldheim said Gun- 
nar Jarring’s mission was at a “dead end” with 
little possibility of being revived “at the moment.” 

June 14: The Organization of African Unity (OAU) 
meeting in Morocco passed a resolution pledging 
“every assistance to Egypt” in its effort to regain 
lost territory. 

June 20; Israel charged that bazooka and rocket at- 
tacks were launched by Palestinian commandos 
from Lebanese territory. Two soldiers and 2 ci- 
vilians were reported wounded. 

June 21: Israeli forces and planes attacked over the 
border into Lebanon and captured 5 Syrian officers 
and a Lebanese officer. Lebanese officials said 14 
civilians were killed and 25 wounded near the 
villages of Hasbayah, Ramiyah and Batisya. 

June 23: Israeli planes raided suspected commando 
positions in Lebanon. Lebanese sources said 18 
civilians were killed and "scores" of guerrillas 
killed or wounded. Israel reported that a com- 
mando boat was sunk off the Lebanese coast. The 
UN Security Council met to discuss the attacks. 

June 24: Israeli Chief of Staff Elazar warned that 
Israel would take “all necessary steps” to prevent 
guerrilla attacks from Lebanon if the Lebanese 
government would not. 

Lebanon asked an emergency meeting of the UN 
Security Council for a “strong condemnation” of 
Israeli "acts of aggression." Premier Sa'ib Salam 
said Israel was trying to provoke clashes between 
Lebanon and the Palestinians and that this would 
not occur. 

June 25: Israeli Deputy Premier Yigal Allon said 
the recent bombing of Hasbayah village in Lebanon 
was a mistake, that the attacks were intended 
solely for the Palestinian commando camps nearby. 

June 26: Lebanese Premier Salam said his govern- 
ment was “in agreement” with the Palestinian com- 
mandos and that the commandos “appreciate the 
conditions of this country.” The New York Times 
quoted official sources in Beirut as saying the 
commandos had agreed to suspend their activities 
against Israel.from southern Lebanon for the time 
being. 

The Jerusalem Post reported that Israel was 
seeking a “total” exchange of prisoners of war 
with Syria, Egypt and Lebanon, 

The UN Security Council passed a resolution 
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condemning the "repeated. attacks" by Israel on 
Lebanon and calling for Israel to take appropriate 
steps to release 5 Syrians and 1 Lebanese seized 
during a raid into Lebanon. The vote was 13 to 0 
with the US and Panama abstaining. 


June 27: Lebanon reported that an Israeli ambush 
killed a Lebanese civilian on Lebanese territory. 
Israel said a Palestinian terrorist was killed and 
3 Israeli soldiers wounded in a clash on the Israeli 
side of the border. 

Chairman of the Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
tion (PLO) Y4sir ‘Arafat met with Salam. After- 
ward it was announced that a “complete” 
understanding was reached and that Palestinian 
commandos would suspend attacks against Israel 
from southern Lebanon. 

Mahmüd Riyäd, Secretary-General of the Arab 
Socialist Union, arrived in Beirut for talks with 
President Sulayman Franjiyyah on ways of sup- 
porting Lebanon against Israel. 

Ahmad Mahjüb, Commissioner General of the 
Arab Boycott of Israel, reported that 200 Western 
companies which had had dealings with Israel 
were removed from the boycott list. 


June 28: A spokesman for the Popular Front for the 
Liberation of Palestine, General Command, said 
in Damascus that the group’s commandos would 
continue to cross into Israeli held territory from 
all Arab states to carry out action “in the depth 
of enemy territory.” 

June 29: Beiruts Al-Rayah reported that the USSR 
advised the Syrian Communist Party that Syria 
aod Egypt together could not defeat Israel and 
that another round of fighting could repeat the 
Arab defeat of June 1967. 

July 5: Syria and Lebanon requested a meeting of 
the UN Security Council to discuss “Israeli de- 
fiance” of the Council resolution calling for Israel 
to release 6 army officers seized in late June. 

July 6: Israel told the UN Security Council that 
Egypt and Syria “repeatedly” rebuffed Israel's 
offer for a general exchange of all prisoners. The 
note said there were 10 Israeli prisoners in Egypt 
and 3 in Syria while Israel was holding 61 
Egyptians, 45 Syrians and 5 Lebanese. 

July 7: Dayan said Libya was buying French military 
arms and then distributing them among other 
Arab states. 

July 9: Dayan told the Israeli cabinet that the army's 
decision to destroy 500 dunums of crops near the 
Arab village of Aqrabah in the West Bank was 
“a wrong one,” but he added that the land was 
expropriated “years ago” for training purposes, 
Israeli Premier Golda Meir said there had been 
“regrettable deviations” from official policy and 
expressed hope that the military authorities would 
not overstep their authority in the future. 

PLO Chairman ‘Arafat accused Israel of the as- 
sassination of Ghassan Kanafani in Beirut on July 
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8 and said the commando movement would 
“retaliate.” 

July 10: The UN announced that Special Envoy 
Jarring would reactivate his peace effort within 
2 weeks, 

US Secretary of State William Rogers met with 
Italian Premier Giulio Anoreotti to discuss the 
Middle East and the reopening of the Suez Canal. 

July 11: A grenade exploded in the Tel Aviv bus 
terminal injuring 9 people. The PFLP claimed 
responsibility and said it was a reprisal for the 
assassination of Kanafani. 

July 18: The UN Security Council denied an Israeli 
request to discuss a general prisoner of war ex- 
change in the Middle East and voted to discuss a 
Syrian proposal for the Israeli release of 5 Syrians 
and 1 Lebanese captured on June 21. Israel re- 
fused to take its seat for the debate. 

July 19: Israeli Minister Without Portfolio Galili 
told the Knesset that 44 settlements were estab- 
lished in the occupied territories since 1967 and 
Israel would leave “no vacuum in these areas.” He 
said: “No area is out of bounds to Jewish set- 
tlement.” 

July 20: Israel denied a Yemeni claim that Israel 
had occupied 5 small islands in Yemeni territorial 
waters. 

UN Secretary General Waldheim said Jarring 
would return to New York in Aug. to resume his 
Middle East peace mission. 

July 24: Israel reported that Egypt fired several mis- 
siles at Israeli planes over the Sinai but chat no 
planes were hit. Egypt said that an Israeli Phantom 
jet was shot down. 

July 26: Israeli Premier Meir called on Egypt to 
enter negotiations with Israel "as equals” to make 
“a supreme effort to arrive at an agreed solution.” 
She said the withdrawal of some Soviet personnel 
from Egypt was a “significant fact” and may mark 
“the hour of change” but did not indicate the 
end of the Soviet role in Egypt. 

July 27: ‘Arafat ended a 10-day visit to the Soviet 
Union. A joint communiqué promised continued 
assistance for the Palestinian commandos “in their 
just struggle against imperialism, reaction and 
Israeli aggression, and for the sake of the rights 
of the Palestinian people.” 

Egyptian President Sadat described Meir's call 
for talks as the “same old tune.” 

July 31: Sadat told Newsweek magazine that US 
interests in the Arab world would "shortly be- 
come part of the battle for the recovery of our 
land.” 

Aug. 1: French Deputy Claude-Gerard Marcus said 
Sadat told a group of French Deputies of Parlia- 
ment "last week” that Egypt was willing to meet 
with Israel provided representatives of the Big 
Four powers would be present as participants in 
the talks. 

Jarring arrived in New York for talks at the 
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UN on the possibility of reviving his peace mission. 
Aug. 3: The New York Times cited Israeli sources 
as saying the pullout of Soviet forces from Egypt 
went beyond withdrawal of forces intended to de- 
fend Egypt and included forces engaged “in the 
pursuit of strictly Soviet strategic interests.” 

Jarring met with Egyptian Ambassador to the 
UN Ismat ‘Abd al-Majid. 

Aug. 5: The Black September Organization claimed 
responsibility for the sabotage of 5 oil tanks in 
Trieste, Italy, and warned that it would continue 
to attack “Zionist and imperialist interests” 
wherever they are found. 

Egyptian Foreign Minister Murad Ghalib flew 
to New York for talks with Jarring. 

Jarring met with Israeli Ambassador Josef 
Tekoah. 

Aug. 6: The Jerusalem Post reported that the Israeli 
Defense Ministry "is planning a number of projects 
to establish a self-sufficient economy on the West 
Bank and the Gaza Strip. . . ." 

Israeli Foreign Minister Abba Eban told the 
Israeli Cabinet that Jarring had “nothing new” 
to offer in his latest talks at the UN. 

Aug. 11: Dayan said the withdrawal of Soviet troops 
from Egypt would enable Israel to alter its de- 
ployment of forces along the Suez Canal and 
reduce the call-up of reservists to active duty. 

Al-Abram's editor Muhammad Haykal reported 
that Israel downed 5 Russian planes flown by 
Russian pilots on June 30, 1970. 

Aug. 12: Jarring ended 2 weeks of consultations in 
New York on the possibility of reviving his peace 
mission and returned to his post in Moscow. 

Aug. 14: Israel sentenced to life in prison 2 women 
found guilty of hijacking a Belgian airliner to Tel 
Aviv in May. 


General 


1972 


May 23: Negotiations resumed in Geneva between 
the Persian Gulf members of the Organization of 
Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC) and oil 
companies on the terms of national participation 
in the oil industry. 

May 24: 'The OPEC negotiations in Geneva adjourned 
until June. OPEC representative Shaykh Ahmad 
Zaki Yamani said the oil companies were still in 
their "ivory tower" and no progress was made. 

May 28: The 8th Arab Petroleum Congress opened 
in Algiers. The Arab government delegations is- 
sued a statement supporting lraq in its dispute 
with the Iraq Petroleum Company (IPC). 

June 1: Former Egyptian Foreign Minister Mahmüd 
Riyad was elected Secretary General of the Arab 
League. 

June 2: US Secretary of State William Rogers told 
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the ‘annual conference of the Central Treaty Or- 
ganization (CENTO) meeting in London to guard 
against new Soviet thrusts in the Middle East 
and said US naval forces in the Indian Ocean would 
be improved. 

June 3: The 8th Arab Petroleum Congress in Algiers 
ended after passing resolutions calling for Arab 
countries to boycott oil companies opposing Iraqi 
nationalization of IPC, to prevent oil companies 
on their territory from “compensating a possible 
reduction of their production in Iraq” and to aid 
Iraq and Syria to cover their loss of revenue re- 
sulting from nationalization of IPC. 

June 5: The Secretary General of OPEC, Nadim 
Pachachi, warned the major oil companies to 
“come down from their high horse and negotiate 
seriously” the terms for 20% participation by 
OPEC members in the oil industry. He said 
OPEC's ultimate aim was 51% ownership but if 
the 20% demands were not met, OPEC members 
might nationalize the oil industries. 

June 9: OPEC decided at a special meeting in Beirut 
to support Iraq’s nationalization of IPC. 

June 11: The Organization of Arab Petroleum Ex- 
porting Countries (OAPEC) voted in Beirut to 
support Iraq “fully” in its dispute with IPC and 
to extend financial aid to Iraq, Syria and Lebanon 
for the loss of oil revenues. 

June 20: OAPEC voted to loan Iraq $151m and 
Syria $18m over a 3-month period to ease the 
burden of losses resulting from the nationaliza- 
tion of the IPC. 

June 23: The Presidents of the Federation of Arab 
Republics (FAR) ended a 3-day meeting in Mersa 
Matruh after resolving to unify trade unions and 
news agencies and to create a land transport 
company. 

June 27: OPEC ended a meeting in Vienna with a 


decision to grant Shaykh Yamani more time to . 


negotiate with major oil companies the terms 
of national participation in oil production, OPEC 
warned that the companies would be held “respon- 
sible for any consequences resulting from a failure 
to reach a negotiated settlement.” 

July 3: OPEC said Western oil companies would 
have until December to accept OPEC's participa- 
tion terms or.else they would face possible na- 
tionalization or boycotts, 

July 6: Athenagoras I, the Ecumenical Patriarch of 
the Eastern Orthodox Church, died in Istanbul 
at the age of 86. 

July 8: The Turkish government vetoed the candi- 
dacy of New York's Archbishop Iakovos to be 
the Eastern Patriarch in Istanbul. A Turkish 
spokesman said the treaty between Greece and 
Turkey of 1923 allowed only Turkish subjects to 
become the Patriarch in Istanbul. 

July 16:° Metropolitan Dimitrios, Archbishop of 
Imbros and Tenedos Islands, was elected Patriarch 
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of the Eastern Orthodox Church, after the Turkish 
government struck the name of Metropolitan 
Meliton from the list of acceptable candidates, 
It was announced in Jiddah that Yemen, Ethi- 
opia, Egypt, Saudi Arabia and Sudan agreed at a 

. conference on the Red Sea to cooperate in exploit- 
ing the seabed. 

July 18: The London Times reported that talks had 
been held over the last 6 months between West 
German and Japanese oil companies on the pos- 
sibility of forming a “third force” to operate along 
with OPEC ahd the major oil companies. The 
group would offer capital investment to producing 
countries in return for direct supplies of crude oil. 

July 20: The European Economic Community (EEC) 
agreed to offer a comprehensive economic agree- 
ment to Morocco, Algeria and Tunisia and called 
for a plan by the Executive Commission by Sept. 26. 

Aug. 2: After 3 days of talks in Libya, President 
Anwar al-Sädät of Egypt and Revolution Command 
Council Chairman Mu‘ammar al-Qadhdhafi of 
Libya announced an agreement “to establish a 
complete unity” between 2 countries ‘as soon as 
possible.” The agreement called for the formation 
of 7 committees to draw up plans for a “unified 
political leadership” to be submitted for national 
referendums by Sept. 1, 1973. 


Afghanistan 


1972 

May 17: India’s Delhi Radio reported that Kabul 
Radio broadcast on May 16 a demand for Pakh- 
tunistan’s independence from Pakistan. 

May 22: The first trade agreement was reached with 
Iraq calling for Afghanistan to export raw cotton, 
dried fruit, wool and carpets and to import oil, 
tobacco, dates, grains and electrical equipment. 

It was announced that China would grant $44m 
in interest free aid for the 4th 5-year plan. 

May 26: Middle East Economic Digest reported that 
wheat was being distributed in the western prov- 
inces to save thousands from starvation resulting 
from a 2-year drought. 

May 30: Yran's Civil Adjutant to the Shah Ardeshir 
Zahedi left after a 5-day visit and talks with 
King Muhammad Zahir Shah and Foreign Minister 
Musa Shafiq. Zahedi said he was "extremely satis- 
fied” with the meeting. 

June 29: Iraq signed a cultural exchange agreement 
providing for Iraqi teachers to teach in the country. 

July 5: British Foreign Secretary Sir Alec Douglas- 
Home paid a 1-day official visit. 

July 21: Middle East Economic Digest reported that 
US special envoy John Connally told the govern- 
ment that the US could not make any further 
commitment of aid. 

July 22: An Iraqi delegation headed by Foreign 
Minister Murtada al-Hadithi arrived for an official 
5-day visit. 


CHRONOLOGY 
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Aug. 11: Middle East Economic Digest reported that 
Deputy Premier Abdul Samad Hamed returned 
from the USSR after negotiating a loan of 1m 
roubles for the 4th 5-year plan and a postponement 
of payment of previous loans. 


Algeria 


(See also General, Morocco, South Yemen, 
Tunisia, Yemen) 
1972 


May 17: Cuban Premier Fidel Castro ended a 10-day 
visit, A joint statement said talks covered world 
problems and the right of states to exploit their 
own natural resources. 

May 22; Tunisia’s President Habib Bourguiba arrived 
for his first official visit and talks with President 
Houari Boumedienne. 

May 28: Tunisian President Bourguiba ended his visit 
and said economic cooperation had been strength- 
ened. 

June 2: Tunisia signed an agreement for the joint 
exploitation of the El Borma oil field. 

June 3: A US jetliner was hijacked to Algiers by 2 
persons carrying $500,000 which they had obtained 
as ransom. 

June 8: The US said Algeria had agreed to return 
$500,000 in ransom taken by 2 plane hijackers to 
Algeria. : 

June 17: Boumedienne handed over 100 hectares of 
land to landless farmers in a ceremony marking the 
beginning of redistribution under the agrarian 
reform. 

June 19: Ceremonies were held marking the 7th 
anniversary of .Boumedienne's Presidency. Boume- 
dienne opened a gas liquefication plant at Skikda 
and announced new discoveries of uranium and tin. 

June 26: Foreign Minister Abdel Aziz Bouteflika flew 
to Spain for talks on bilateral cooperation, Medi- 
terranean policy and the Spanish Sahara. 

June 28: Foreign Minister Bouteflika flew to Belgium 
from Madrid after Spain agreed to grant $40m in 
credits to stimulate bilateral trade. 

July 10: The first round of negotiations began with 
the EEC for a treaty of association. 

July 11: The 1st phase of talks with the EEC ended. 
lt was announced that there was little progress but 
that the talks would be resumed in the fall. 

July 25: China signed a protocol to help in water 
development. 

July 31: Moroccan Minister of Trade Abdel Aziz ben 
Jalloun ended a 4-day visit after opening a 
Moroccan-Algerian Chamber of Commerce in 
Algiers. 

Aug. 1: An American jetliner was hijacked to Algiers 
with $1m in ransom on board. The 7 hijackers 
requested political asylum and authorities took the 
money pending a decision on a US request that 
the money and the hijackers be returned to the US. 
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Aug. 2: Canada agreed to a Joan of $33m to be repaid 
over 50 years. 

Aug. 11: UPI reported that police sealed off the 
American Black Panther party headquarters in 
Algiers after the Panthers demanded that the $1m 
hijacked ransom be turned over to the Panthers. 


r 


Cyprus 
(See also Turkey) 


1972 


May 19: À 7-week bank strike ended after an agree- 
ment on May 17 to raise salaries by 16% over a 
3-year period. 

May 30: UN Secretary General Kurt Waldheim said 
the tension on Cyprus made the UN peace keeping 
force essential and recommended that it be extended 
for 6 months more. 

May 31: À cultural exchange agreement was signed 
with the USSR. 

June 1: The Holy Synod of Bishops demanded the 
resignation of President Makarios by June 10 and . 
threatened "sanctions" if he refused. 

June 6: UN Secretary General Waldheim arrived for 
talks on the Cyprus problem. 

June 8: 'The intercommunal talks were resumed and 
expanded to include a UN representative and 2 
constitutional law experts representing Greece and 
Turkey. 

June 10: Makarios rejected the Synod’s renewed 
demand for his resignation. , 

June 15: 'The UN Security Council voted to extend ' 
the peace force on Cyprus for 6 months. N 

June 16: A new Cabinet was announced: 

Ioannis Khristofidhis: Foreign Affairs 

Andreas Patsalidhis: Finance 

Yeoryios Ionnidhis: Defense and Interior 

Andreas Kouros: Education 

Khristos Vakis: Justice 

Mikhail Glikis: Health 

Mikhail Kolokasidhis: Commerce & Industry 

Odhissevs Ioannidhis: Agriculture & Natural 
Resources 

Markos Spanos: Labor 

Yiangos Zambarloukos: Communications & 
Public Works 

June 17: Greek Deputy Foreign Minister Xantho- 
poulos-Palamas said the new Cypriot Cabinet 
marked the “outset of normalization of relations” 
between the 2 countries. 

July 3: The 1st negotiating session of the expanded 
intercommunal talks opened in Nicosia. 

July 8: Indian President Shri Giri arrived for a 2-day 
state visit. ; 

July 14: Middle East Economic Digest reported that 
Vice President Fazil Küçük said he regarded the 
new Cabinet appointments as invalid because they 
were made without his approval, 
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July 22: The 1st session of the expanded intercom- 
munal talks ended. 

Aug. 9: A new Greek ambassador, Efstathios Lagakos, 
presented his credentials to Makarios. 


Egypt 


(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, General, Iraq, Libya, 
Syria, Tunisia, Yemen) 


1972 

May 16: Foreign Minister Murad Ghälib began a 
2-week official visit to France. 

May 18: Soviet Defense Minister Andrei Grechko 
ended a 4-day visit. 

May 23: Saudi Deputy Premier Fahd Bin ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
told troops at the Suez Canal that his country would 
contribute "men, money and weapons” to the battle 
with Israel. 

May 26: Saudi Deputy Premier Fahd ended a 5-day 
visit. 

May 27: Foreign Minister Ghalib returned from talks 
in Paris, London and Belgrade. 

After 3 days of talks in Cairo the heads of the 
Libyan and Egyptian Arab Socialist Unions (ASU) 
announced that the 2 ASU's would soon merge into 
a single organization. 

May 29: The first Egyptian built tanker was launched 
at the Alexandria shipyard. 

May 31: Denmark agreed to an interest free loan of 
$4.3m for poultry projects. 

June 3: Abū Dhabi’s Premier Shaykh Khalifah bin 
Zayd left after a 1-week visit and talks on economic 
relations and the Arab Israeli problem. 

Agriculture Minister Mustafa al-Ja‘bali reported 
that agricultural problems had caused “cultivation 
to lag behind” but added that state measures such 
as higher cotton prices would result in benefits to 
farmers worth £E 47.3m. 

June 8: Diplomatic relations with West Germany 
were restored. 

War Minister Muhammad Ahmad Sadiq flew to 
Moscow for talks. 

June 12: The Soviet Union signed a “long term 
economic cooperation agreement.” 

June 13: War Minister Sadiq returned to Cairo after 
his scheduled 4-day visit to Moscow was extended 
2 days. He said the talks were "important" and 
“successful.” 

June 30: Middle East Economic Digest reported an 
Egyptian official, Tahir Amin, as saying the eco- 
nomic protocol signed with the USSR on June 12 
was a turning point in economic relations because 
it calls for the Soviets to help develop industries in 
Egypt which would supply the Sovier market with 
textiles and ceramic products, 

July 1: Former Jordanian Premier ‘Abd al-Mu'nim 
Rifai arrived for talks on resuming diplomatic 
relations. 
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July 3: Al-Ahram denounced Yemen's resumption of 
relations with the US and Sudan’s hints that it 
would do the same. 


July 5: Special Jordanian Envoy Rifai ended talks 
on resuming Jordanian-Egyptian relations. 


July 7: Saudi Minister of Defense Sultan bin ‘Abd 
al-'Aziz arrived for official talks. 

July 9: Syrian President Hafiz al-As‘ad arrived in 
Cairo to brief President Sädät on his 3-day visit to 
Moscow. 


July 13: Premier ‘Aziz Sidqi flew to Moscow for a 
5-day official visit. 

July 14: Sidqi cut short his visit to the USSR and 
returned to Cairo. 


July 17: Spain signed 3 trade protocols, for Egyptian 
purchase of $64m worth of capital goods and raw 
materials. 

July 18: President Sädät announced to the Central 
Committee of the ASU that all Soviet "military 
advisers and experts" were ordered to leave the 
country and Soviet bases and equipment placed 
under Egyptian control. 

July 19: The official Soviet news agency Tass said 
the withdrawal of Soviet personnel from Egypt was 
being carried out under a joint agreement. 

France announced that the embargo on sales of 
arms to the Middle East would not be altered by 
the Soviet withdrawal from Egypt. 

July 20: Beirut's 4l-Nida reported that Sadat ordered 
the Soviet withdrawal in response to demands of 
the military leadership under Commander-in-Chief 
Muhammad Sadiq. 

The government cancelled the military parade 
scheduled for July 23, the anniversary of the 1952 
revolution. 

July 22: Minister of Information Muhammad al- 
Zayyat said the withdrawal of Soviet advisers was 
based on Egypt's policy of nonalignment but that 
Soviet experts on contract, with Egypt would work 
out the terms of their contracts. 

July 24: Sadat blamed the Soviet Union's "excessive 
caution" as an ally for the decision to ask Soviet 
personnel to leave, and denied that Egypt had con- 
tacted the US prior to the decision. 

July 26: The New York Times cited American in- 
telligence sources as saying the USSR was possibly 
withdrawing most of the Soviet operated planes 
including 18 TU-16 Jet bombers, 70 Mig 21s and 
6 Mig 23s. 

July 31: Al-Ahram reported that Yasir ‘Arafat, chair- 
man of the Palestine Liberation Organization 
(PLO) was hospitalized in Alexandria for "ex- 
haustion." 

Aug. 2: Britain acknowledged that Egypt had ex- 
pressed interest in purchasing military arms from 
Britain during a meeting on July 31 between 
Foreign Minister Ghälib and UK Ambassador 
Richard Beaumont, 
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Aug. 6: The government announced that the departure 
of Soviet personnel was complete. 

Aug. 7: Al-Abram reported that Leonid Brezhnev 
sent a message to Sädät seeking high level talks on 
Soviec Egyptian relations. Minister of Information 
al-Zayyät said the message deserved serious study 
but was not a “new breakthrough.” 


Iran 
(See also Afghanistan, Iraq) 
1972 
May 17: À new oil refinery at Kermanshah was 
opened. 


May 20: Kayhan International quoted the Shah as 
urging industry to offer shares to the public to 
spread profits more evenly and make possible more 
massive capital investment in large industry. The 
report also said that several firms, including Iran 
National, had responded to the Shah’s suggestion 
by setting up “public” subsidiaries with about 
45% of the shares up for public sale. 

May 29: British Secretary of State for Trade and In- 
dustry John Davies ended a visit after signing an 
agreement to expand trade and grant a £50m loan 
for projects in the next Iranian 5-year plan. 

May 30: President Nixon. arrived in Tehran for talks 
with the Shah on an official 1-day visit. 

June 3: Officials reported 3 Iranians and 6 Iraqis were 
killed in border clashes on June 2. 

June 9: A Polish trade delegation ended a 6-day visit 
after offering $75m in credit at 2.5% interest for 
Iranian purchases of Polish goods. Iran offered 
Poland credits to buy cars, refrigerators and ma- 
chine tools. 

June 13: The Shah arrived in Geneva to address the 
International Labor Organization (ILO). Strict 
security Measures were put into effect after bombs 
were discovered at the airport and in the hal] where 
the Shah made his address. 

June 14: The Shah told the ILO that Iran was ready 
to aid other developing countries. 

June 21: The Shah flew to London from Geneva. 

June 22: The Shah met with British Prime Minister 
Edward Heath. 

June 23: Middle East Economic Digest reported 
Economy Minister Hushang Ansary as saying 86 
of the largest companies would offer shares for 
public subscription by June 1974. 

June 24: The Shah returned from a 4-day visit in 
London. During a press conference in London he 
said Iran would purchase the Anglo-French Con- 
corde supersonic jet liner and that Iran was shop- 
ping for arms, “millions” of dollars worth of “the 
best we can find short of atomic weapons.” 

He also said that Iran was “not pressing for par- 
ticipation at all” in the oil industry but was seeking 
terms for getting more oil for its own purposes, 
such as refining and marketing abroad, and for a 
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new price agreement linking prices to a constant 
purchasing power in Western markets. 

July 11: Turkish Foreign Minister Halak Bayiilken 
left after a 5-day official visit. He told reporters 
Turkey was seeking to expand bilateral ties “in all 
directions.” 

July 13: Jewish Observer of London reported that the 
US agreed to sell Iran F-14 and F-15 fighters and 
laser guided bombs. 

July 14: Middle East Economic Digest reported the 
World Bank agreed to a loan of $29m for the ex- 
pansion of ports whose inadequacy was "hamper- 
ing” development. 

July 15: Kayhan International reported that Mardom 
Party leader Holaku Rambod accused the govern- 
ment “this week” of trying to rig forthcoming local 
elections. 

July 22: Kayhan International reported that the gov- 
ernment was studying "with some degree of inter- 
est” an Iraqi bid to improve relations indicated by 
the speech of Iraqi President Hasan al-Bakr on 
July 18. 

July 23: Negotiations began between the National 
Iranian Oil Company (NIOC) and the Consortium 
on increasing INIOC's share of crude oil, increasing 
oil production, and maintaining parity of the price 
of crude with the price of Iranian imports. 

July 25: Jordan’s King Husayn arrived for a 2-day 
visit and talks with the Shah. 

July 26: The NIOC-Consortium negotiations were 
concluded but the signing of the agreement post- 
poned and no details were announced. 

Aug. 5: King Husayn left after a 10-day private visit 
and talks with the Shah. 

Aug. 13: Police Brigadier General Said Tahiri was 
assassinated by 2 terrorists who escaped. 

Aug. 15: Yt was announced that diplomatic relations 
would be established with Sudan. 


Iraq 


(See also General, Afghanistan, Iran, Jordan, Lebanon, 
Libya, South Yemen, Sudan, Syria, Tunisia) 


1972 


May 17: In response to a reduction of oil production 
at Kirkuk, the government issued an ultimatum to 
the Iraq Petroleum Company (IPC) demanding a 
restoration of maximum output or else the govern- 
ment would take all “legislative measures it may 
deem necessary.” 

A government austerity campaign was announced 
to compensate for the loss of revenue resulting 
from the decrease in oil offtake from Kirkuk. 

May 23: The government called for a special meeting 
of the Organization of Petroleum Exporting Coun- 
tries (OPEC) to discuss the dispute with IPC. 

May 30: Pakistani President Zulfikar Ali Bhutto ar- 
rived on a brief visit as part of a tour of Arab 
capitals, 
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May 31: The government and IPC met for negotia- 
tions but failed to reach any agreement. Baghdad 
Radio warned that IPC had 12 hours to come up 
with new proposals or "face the consequences.” 

June 1; President Hasan al-Bakr announced the na- 
tionalization of IPC. The French shareholder, 
Compagnie Française des Petroles, with 23% of 
IPC, was offered the option to negotiate an agree- 
ment in “appreciation” of France’s support of the 
Arabs against Israel. 

Foreign Minister Murtada al-Hadithi arrived for 
talks in Moscow. 

June 2: Britain asked the members of the Central 
Treaty Organization (CENTO) to put pressure on 
Iraq to pay just compensation for the nationaliza- 
tion of IPC, 

June 7: The USSR signed an agreement calling for 
the development of economic relations “especially 
in the oil domain.” Foreign Minister Hadithi ended 
a 5-day visit to Moscow after a joint communiqué 
said the USSR “expressed support for the daring 
step” by Iraq against IPC. 

June 8: Economy Minister Hikmat al-‘Azzäwi said 
funds allocated for imports in 1972/73 would be 
reduced from ID254m to ID200m. 

June 12: An official announced that ambassadorial 
relations with Libya, suspended since April, would 
be resumed. 

June 13: Minister of Oil Sa‘dün Hammadi appealed 
to Iraqi oil experts abroad to return and help 
“confront the oil companies.” 

June 14: Vice President Siddam Husayn al-Takriti 
led a high level delegation to Paris for talks on 
the nationalization of IPC. 

June 16: Middle East Economic Digest reported that 
the Revolution Command Council (RCC) author- 
ized the planning board to cut planned investments 
for 1972/73 by at least ID100m or 40% and the 
Minister of Finance to cut administrative costs by 
20%. ` 

June 18: A joint communiqué issued at the end of 
al-Takriti’s talks in Paris said Iraq agreed to sell 
France 23.75% of the output of the Kirkuk oil 
fields over a 10-year period and that France would 
increase loans to Iraq. 

June 21: Spanish Foreign Minister Lopez Bravo left 
after a joint communiqué said Iraq welcomed 
Spanish cooperation in the oil industry. 

June 22: The World Bank approved a loan of $12.9m 
for education projects despite US opposition to any 
loan while compensation to IPC remained unsettled. 

July 3: A local governor was killed in Sinjar during 
clashes between local Kurdish and Arab inhabitants. 

July 8: The government announced diplomatic recog- 
nition of Bangla Desh, formerly Fast Pakistan, 

Soviet tankers were loaded with the first crude 
oil to be exported from the nationalized Kirkuk 
fields, 

July 10: Minister of Agriculture Nafiz Jalal Huwayzi, 
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a Kurd, died of injuries received in a car crash 
while en route to the north to investigate the 
Kurdish incident of July 3. 

July 11: Minister of Transport Khalid al-Mashimi 
was relieved of his post and appointed to the 
Foreign Ministry. 

July 18: President Bakr stressed in a speech Iraq's 
“sincere desire to establish neighborly relations 
with Iran.” 

July 20: The 15-year Treaty of Friendship with the 
USSR, signed on Apr. 9, went into effect. 

The Kurdish paper al-Taakhi reported that a plot 
to assassinate Kurdish leader Mulla Mustafa Bara- 
zäni was uncovered on July 15, and that the would 
be assassin was an Iraqi newsman working for 
national security agents. 

July 21: Al-Thawrah accused the Kurds of maintain- 
ing clandestine detention camps for their political 
opponents and of reactivating their army, the Pesh 
Merga. 

July 24: It was announced that the RCC issued a 
decree saying Iraq would issue trayel documents to 
Palestinians requiring them wherever the Pales. 
tinians may be living. 

July 28: Negotiations opened in Baghdad between 
IPC and the government on the terms of compen- 
sation. Secretary General of OPEC Nadim Pachachi 
and Director of Compagnie Francaise des Petroles 
Jean Duroc-Danner were acting as mediators. 

July 29: The Foreign Ministry said the appointment 
of 2 US diplomats to Baghdad would not alter 
US-Iraqi relations. 

Aug. 7: Unity Minister “Abdallah al-Khudayr said the 
government welcomed the “unionist step” between 
Egypt and Libya. 


Israel 


(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, Yemen) 


1972 

May 17: The Patriarch of the Russian Orthodox 
- Church arrived on his first pilgrimage to Jerusalem 
since before the June 1967 war. 

May 28: The Cabinet voted to block payment of fees 
to lawyers who participated in the Kitkon Com- 
mission's investigation of the Netivei Neft Oil 
Company. The Cabinet agreed to investigate fees 
paid by the government to the private sector and 
said the lawyers' fees "exceed all reasonable bounds 
consonant with the economy and the society of 
Israel." 

May 30: Jerusalem court workers ended a week long 
strike after Histadrut agreed to negotiate for their 
demands with the government, 

Civil aviation workers threatened a national 
strike for better working conditions. 

June 6: The government said it would pay stipends 
equal to about $120 per month to the families of 
the victims of the tertorism at Lod Airport on 
May 30. 


CHRONOLOGY 


June 11: Justice Minister Yakov Shapiro resigned 
after coming under public criticism for approving 
high legal fees paid to private lawyers by the 
government for serving on a board of inquiry into 
the Netivei Neft Oil Company. 

June 20: Premier Golda Meir said she would resign 
if the Independent Liberal Party pushed its bill to 
permit limited civil marriage in Israel to a vote 
in the Knesset. 

June 21: The Knesset postponed a vote on the civil 
marriage bill to avert a Cabinet crisis. 

June 23: Premier Meir flew to Vienna for the 12th 
Congress of the Socialist International. 

June 26: The Gahal Party criticized Deputy Premier 
Yigal Allon for saying on June 25 that the bomb- 
ing of Hasbayah village in Lebanon was a mistake. 
Gahal said the statement undermined Israel's posi- 
tion at the UN and infringed on the duties of the 
Defense Ministry. 

July 7: The New York Times reported that immigra- 
tion from the USSR reached 14,000 in the first 
half of 1972, exceeding the total in all of 1971. 

July 10: The trial of Kozo Okamoto opened. He 
admitted his róle in the killing of 26 persons at 
Lod Airport on May 30. 

July 11: Giora Neumann was sentenced to 8 months 
in prison for refusing induction into the armed 
forces. 

July 14: President Nixon signed a bill authorizing 
up to $85m for the settlement of Russian immi- 
grants to Israel. 

July 16: The Cabinet dismissed Deputy Minister of 
Education and Culture Avner Sciaky of the National 
Religious Party for breaking party discipline by 
voting for a law which would make conversions to 
Judaism valid only when performed by an Ortho- 
dox rabbi. 

July 17: Kozo Okamoto was found guilty of the kill- 
ings at Lod Airport on May 30 and sentenced to 
life in prison. 

The Knesset voted 60 to 6 against a no-confidence 
motion introduced by the New Communist Party 
to protest the government’s handling of Arab 
affairs. 

July 23: 'The government rejected an appeal from the 
Arab former inhabitants of the villages of Ikrit 
and Berem near the Lebanese border to return to 
their homes seized by the army in 1948. 

July 30: Dayan said the Labor Party must go to the 
1973 elections with a "platform plank proposing 
to drop the religious status quo.” 

Aug. 1: The trial opened of 2 women accused of 
taking part in the hijacking of a Sabena jet to Tel 
Aviv on May 8. 

Aug. 5: Demonstrations were held at Berem and Ikrit 
protesting the government's decision not to allow 
the former inhabitants to return to the villages. 

Aug. 7: Police arrested 17 people during demonstra- 
tions at Berem and Ikrit. 
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Aug. 8: Meir rejected a personal appeal of Arch- 
bishop Joseph Raya to permit villagers to return 
to Berem and Ikrit. 

Aug. 10: New York's Governor Nelson Rockefeller 
arrived for a 4-day "private" visit and a message 
from President Nixon to Meir. 

Aug. 13: New York's Governor Rockefeller said Presi- 
dent Nixon "secured an agreement” with the USSR 
in May permitting 35,000 Soviet Jews to emigrate 
annually to Israel. 

Rockefeller said the "agreement" between Nixon 
and Soviet leaders had been a "meeting of the 
minds" rather than a formal document. 

Ang. 14: A US administration statement said there 
was no secret deal in May between Nixon and 
Soviet leaders on the number of Soviet Jews to be 
allowed to go to Israel. 

Ang. 15: Jerusalem Radio reported that the USSR 
issued an order imposing “diploma fines” on Jews 
emigrating to Israel. The fines would range from 
6,000 to 14,000 roubles depending on the emi- 
grant’s level of education. 


Jordan 


(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, Egypt, Iran) 
1972 


May 18: The government denounced an alleged attack 
by Palestinian commandos against Jordanian trucks 
carrying phosphates in Lebanon on May 16. 

May 22: A cultural and technical cooperation treaty 
was signed with the USSR which included scholar- 
ships for students to study in the Soviet Union. 

May 31: Pakistani President Zulfikar Ali Bhutto ar- 
rived for 1 day of talks on a tour of Middle East 
capitals, 

June 3: The government declared support for Iraq’s 
nationalization of the Iraq Petroleum Company. 
June 4: In a message to Premier Ahmad Lawzi, King 
Husayn said it was time to “completely reorganize” 
the administration and that Prince Hasan would be 

entrusted with the task. 

June 6: The Financial Times of London quoted King 
Husayn as saying that “military missions” had been 
sent to Oman to help against guerrillas in Dhofar, 
although no troops “as such” had yet been sent. 

June 9: An official spokesman reported that Syria 
agreed to allow a resumption of trade in fruits and 
vegetables. 

June 11: Husayn ordered the release of 200 prisoners 
detained since the civil strife of Sept. 1970. 

June 22: Spanish Foreign Minister Lopez Bravo ended 
official talks with Foreign Minister ‘Abdallah Salah. 
A joint communiqué said Spain reiterated its call 
for Israel’s withdrawal from all territory occupied 
in 1967. 

June 24: The ruler of Oman Sultan Qabüs bin Sa'id 
arrived for an official visit. The New York Times 
reported “diplomatic sources” as saying Husayn 
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agreed to the marriage of his daugther, Princess 
Aliya, to Sultan Qabüs. 

July 8: Former King Talal ibn ‘Abdallah, the father 
of Husayn, died in Istanbul at the age of 63. 

July 9: Former King Talal was buried in Amman. 

Aug. 2: The deadline was extended to Sept. 9 for 
persons who left the country during the civil strife 
of Sept. 1970 to return with legal immunity. 

Aug. 4: Middle East Economic Digest reported that 
Husayn announced a military mission would be 
sent to Oman to help fight leftist guerrillas in 
Dhofar province, 

Aug. 13: A 45-man delegation from the Gaza Strip 
arrived in Amman for talks with Husayn. 


Kuwayt 


(See also Lebanon, Sudan) 

1972 

May 17: Reuters reported that a "secret session" of 
the National Assembly approved a grant of KD10m 
to Syria for military spending. 

May 20: Syrian Minister of Supply ‘Abd al-Karim 
Adi arrived for talks. 

May 28: The government announced that it would 
not permit Palestinians to settle in Kuwayt perma- 
nently and expected to see all Palestinians “return 
home eventually.” 

May 30: Pakistani President Zulfikar Ali Bhutto con- 
cluded a 1-day visit and talks with the Amir, 
Shaykh Sabah al-Salim al-Sabah. 

June 20: A Southern Yemeni delegation arrived for 
talks on Kuwayt aid for irrigation projects. 

June 24: The Cabinet met in emergency session to 
discuss the "floating" of the British pound. Kawayt 
Times said Kuwayt would withdraw from the 
sterling area if the pound continued to float over 
a period of time. 

July 4: US Secretary of State Rogers left after a 2-day 
visit. 

July 23: Yt was announced that diplomatic relations 
would be established with Uganda. 

Aug. 8: Finance Minister ‘Abd al-Rahmän al-‘Atiqi 
announced the formation of a committee to "exer- 
cise strict control and supervision” over Kuwayti 
investments in the US and Europe. 


Lebanon 


(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, Saudi Arabia) 
1972 


May 22: President Sulayman Franjiyyah accepted the 
resignation of the Cabinet and asked the ministers 
to remain in office until a new government could 
be formed. 

May 27: A new Cabinet was announced: 

Sa’ib Salam: Premier 
Sabri Hamadah: Public Works & Transport 
‘Amir Majid Arslän: Defense 
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Sulayman al- Ali: Agriculture 

Bashir al-A'war: Justice 

Kazim Khalil: Labor 

Joseph Sakaf: Water & Electricity 

Nazih al-Bizri: Pablic Health 

Edward Hunayn: Education 

Jamil Kibbih: PTT 

Khalil Abü Hamad: Foreign Affairs 

Fu'ád Nafa‘: Finance 

Anwar al-Sabah: National Economy 

Michel Sassin: Tourism 

Pierre Hila: Petroleum and Planning 

Albert Mukhaybir: Information, Housing, and 
Deputy Premier 

May 30: Premier Saläm declared Lebanon’s support 
for Iraq in its dispute with Iraq Petroleum Com- 
pany (IPC). 

May 31: Pakistani-President Zulfikar Ali Bhutto left 
after a 2-day visit as part of a Middle Eastern tour. 

June 3: À Presidential decree named George Sa'adah 
Minister of Planning and Khatchig Babigian Min- 
ister of Information. 

June 8: In presenting his government's program to 
Parliament, Salàm said the "highest priority" 
would be given to defending the country against 
"Israeli ambitions and aggression." He also prom- 
ised financial reform and a campaign against tax 
evasion. 

June 13: The new Cabinet won a vote of confidence 
in the Parliament by 77 votes to 15. 

June 15: Greek Deputy Premier Stylianos Pattakos 
ended 2 days of official talks. 

June 18: Spanish Foreign Minister Lopez Bravo ended 
2 days of official talks on increasing bilateral trade. 

June 22: Àn economic agreement was signed with 
Kuwayt, the first of a series sought by the govern- 
ment to keep trade with Arab Common Market 
countries at a constant level. 

July 8: The editor of a/-Hadaf, a leader of the Popular 
Front for the Liberation of Palestine, Ghassan 
Kanafáni, was killed in Beirut when a bomb ex- 
ploded in his car. 

July 17: 'The government announced the cancellation 
of a FF64m contract for French "Crotale" ground- 
to-air missiles charging the French company 
Thomson-CSF with breach of contract and delays. 

July 18: Minister of Oil Hilü said the government 
would take any measures short of nationalization 
to get oil flowing again through the IPC pipeline 
from Iraq to Tripoli. 

July 19: Anis Sayigh, the director of the Palestine 
Research Center in Beirut, was injured by a “letter 
bomb." Police said it was the second such explosion: 
in 2 days. 

July 24: It was announced that an agreement was 
reached with Syria distributing the water of the 
Orontes River so Syria will get 320m cubic meter: 
and Lebanon will get 80m annually. 

July 25: A parcel bomb injured Bassäm Abt Sharif 
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the successor to Ghassan Kanafani as editor of the 
Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine's 
(PELP) weekly al-Hadaf. 

Aug. 7: Education Minister Edward Hunayn submitted 
his resignation. 

Aug. 9: Henri Iddih was appointed Minister of Edu- 
cation. 


Libya 


«See also General, Egypt, Iraq, Morocco, South Yemen, 
Sudan, Syria, Yemen) 
1972 


lune 4: An official spokesman said the USSR, US and 
Britain were asked to limit the size of their embassy 
staffs to equal the size of Libyan embassies in those 
countries. 

June 11: Revolution Command Council (RCC) 
Chairman Mu'ammar al-Qadhdhäfi said Libya was 
supplying arms to Irish revolutionaries and sup- 
ported American blacks against "American arro- 
gance." The US and British Ambassadors walked 
out during the speech marking the anniversary of 
the US evacuation of Wheelus Air Base. 

fyne 12: It was announced that diplomatic relations 
with Iraq would be resumed. Iraqi Interior Min- 
ister Sa‘dün Ghaydän departed after a meeting with 
Chairman Qadhdhafi. 

‘une 17: A new press law was announced which per- 
mitted only Libyan citizens “who believe in the 
Arab revolution” to own newspapers and periodicals, 

‘une 21: Bulgarian Minister of Supply Nikolai 
Zhisher left after signing an agreement to purchase 
crude oil from the Arab Gulf Exploration Company. 

‘uly 13: The Foreign Minister of the United Arab 
Amirates Ahmad Suwaydi left after a 4-day official 
visit. 

‘uly 16: À new Cabinet was announced: 
‘Abd al-Salàm Jalüd: Premier 
‘Abd al-Mun'im al-Tähir al-Hüni: Interior 
Muhammad ‘Ali al-Jadi: Justice 
Miftah al-Usta ‘Umar: Health 
‘Abd al-‘Ati al-"Ubaydi: Labor 
‘Izz al-Din al-Mabrük: Oj 
Muhammad ‘Ali Tabu: Agriculture 
Muhammad Ahmad al-Manqüsh: Housing and 
Utilities 
Taha Sharif bin ‘Amir: Communications and 
Electricity 
Mansür Rashid al-Kikhyä: Foreign 
Abii Bakr ‘Ali al-Sharif: Economy 
Jadallah ‘Azzüz al-Talhi: Industry 
Muhammad al-Zarüq Rajab: Treasury 
Muhammad Ahmad al-Sharif: Education 
Abii Zayd ‘Umar Durdah: Information & Culture 
‘Isa al-Qiblawi: Planning 
‘Abd al-Hamid al-Zayd al-Zintäni: Youth 
Muhammad Abt Bakr bin Yünis: Civil Service 
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A special envoy from Egypt, Ashraf Marwan, left 
after delivering a message from Egyptian President 
Anwar al-Sädat to Qadhdhäfi. 

July 17: Marwan returned with a second message to 
Qadhdhafi. 

July 22: The Libyan News Agency reported that 
police in Tripoli began a campaign against “long 
hair” and foreign “narrow clothes.” Youths who 
resist would be put through several weeks of “train- 
ing in popular resistance” to give them a “spiritual 
and moral education within Islam.” 

July 23: Qadhdhafi denied rumors that there was a 
crisis in the government and said the delay in ap- 
pointing a new Cabinet was due to Jalüd's reluc- 
tance to be Premier. He also warned that the Arab 
countries were losing their independence to the 
great powers as "preparations are being made for 
Arab-American” treaties in return for Arab-Russian 
treaties already concluded. 

Qadhdhafi said Libya offered in February to 
merge with Egypt and that Egypt asked for 5 
months to consider the proposal. 

July 25: Uganda signed an economic cooperation 
agreement. 

July 29: Ugandan President Idi Amin said the eco- 
nomic agreement of July 25 would establish bi- 
lateral trade worth £15m annually and that Libya 
was “ready to finance Uganda in all ways.” 

Aug. 3: Official French spokesmen said Libya had 
not yet become a combatant in the Arab Israeli 
conflict and, therefore, deliveries of Mirage aircraft 
to Libya would continue. 


Morocco 


(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, General, 
Algeria, Tunisia) 
1972 


May 20: Algerian Foreign Minister Abdelaziz Boute- 
flika left after a 1-day visit and consultations with 
King Hasan. 

May 26: Ahmad Taibi Benhima was appointed Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs. 

May 29: Premier Karim Lamrani met with Iraqi 
special envoy and Minister of Education Ahmad 
al-Juwari to discuss Iraq’s dispute with the Iraq 
Petroleum Company. 

June 4: Premier Karim Lamrani returned from un 
official visit to France. . 

June 5: King Hasan opened the 19th Council of 
Ministers meeting of the Organization of African 
Unity (OAU) in Rabat. He called on Libyan Pre- 
mier Mu'ammar al-Qadhdhafi to come to Rabat to 
resolve the dispute between their 2 countries. 

June 6: Algerian President Houari Boumedienne 
made an unannounced 1-day visit after which it 
was announced that 2 agreements would sooa be 
signed that would end all traces of strained rela- 
tions between the 2 countries. 
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June 15: Algeria’s President Boumedienne signed 2 
agreements settling a border dispute and providing 
for joint development of iron deposits at Tindouf. 
King Hasan said the agreements would mean peace 
and security in exchange for a parcel of land “15 
or 20 kilometers wide.” 

July 17: L’Opinion reported that the workers of the 
Moroccan Transport Company began a strike on 
July 16 and that police raided the union head- 
quarters and arrested strikers. 

July 18; Le Monde of Paris reported that a clandestine 
organization, Moreheb, was formed in Morocco to 
work for the independence of the Spanish Sahara 
from Spain. 

Aug. 3: A faction of the National Union of Popular 
Forces issued a communiqué saying it was deter- 
mined to “get rid of the tutelage imposed by the 
party leadership” and reaffirming its “loyalty to the 
militancy” of the party's martyrs. 


Pakistan 


(See also Iraq, Jordan, Kuwayt, Persian Gulf, 
Sudan, Turkey) 
1972 


May 23: À convoy of cars accompanying National 
Awami Party leader Abdul Wali Khan was am- 
bushed in Peshawar. Two men were killed and 6 
injured but Wali Khan was unharmed, 

May 26: Officials in India said President Zulfikar Ali 
Bhutto would meet Indian Premier Indira Gandhi 
on June 23, 

June 2: The New York Times reported diplomats in 
Islamabad as saying China was delivering $300m 
worth of planes, tanks and other military equip- 
ment under an agreement worked out when Bhutto 
visited Peking in February. 

June 5: Shaykh Muhammad Abdallah was permitted 
to return to Kashmir from India where.he was in 
exile since January 1971. 

June 7: The US General Accounting Office told Con- 
gress that $10m granted to Pakistan for emergency 
relief in East Pakistan was diverted to military 
defenses. 

June 9: Industry in Karachi was closed down after 2 
days of labor demonstrations for higher pay and 
clashes with police in which 16 persons were killed. 
Eight labor federations called for a 1 day, nation- 
wide general strike to protest the killings. 

June 14: The Indian Foreign Ministry said 150 
Pakistani prisoners of war, including Gen. A. A. K. 
Niazi, would be delivered to Bangla Desh for trial 
on war crimes charges. 

June 17: A new budget of 7.43 billion rupees was 
announced. Defense was to receive 4.46 billion of 
the total. 

June 19: The US announced that it would resume 
non-military aid with a $60m Joan for industrial 
raw materials and spare parts. 
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June 24: Indian Premier Gandhi urged that “no far 
reaching or immediate results” should be expectedt 
from the planned Pakistani-Indian peace talks. 

June 25: Bhutto said he was willing to meet with 
Shaykh Mujib al-Rahman of Bangla Desh to discuss 
the “destinies of our peoples,” but he criticized 
al-Rahman’s insisting on diplomatic recognition as 
a precondition for such talks. 

June 28: Bhutto met briefly with Premier Gandhi an 
the opening of peace talks in Simla, India. 

July 1: The talks in Simla were extended as progres: 
in the talks was stalled. 

July 3; Bhutto and Gandhi ended their talks in Simla 
after signing an agreement which called for re 
solving disputes by peaceful means, withdrawing 
troops from mutual borders except in Kashmir 
respecting the cease fire line of Dec. 17, 1971, ir 
Kashmir and Jammu pending further discussior 
and normalizing relations “step by step.” 

July 7: The Provincial Assembly of Sind passed a bil 
making Sindhi the official language of the province 
Violence broke out in Karachi during demonstra 
tions urging that Urdu also be made an officia 
language. 

July 8: Troops were called out to restore order ir 
Karachi as demonstrations on the language questior 
continued. 

July 10: A 24-hour curfew was imposed in Karachi a: 
the death toll in language riots reached 47. 

July 14: The National Assembly ratified the peacr 
agreement with India. 

July 15: Bhutto said a compromise was reached on the 
language problem in Sind Province permitting 
Urdu speaking people 12 years to learn the officia 
language, Sindhi. 

Reuters reported that Bhutto announced to Par 
liament that Pakistan had withdrawn from th 
South East Asian Treaty Organization (SEATO) 

Aug. 7: The government announced it would releas 
all Indians interned or stranded during the war o 
Dec. 1971. 

Aug. 9: The government arrested 7 leaders of Urdu 
and Sind factions feuding over the language ques 

_ tion in Sind Province. 


Persian Gulf 
(See also General, Egypt, Jordan, Libya) 
1972 


May 18: An Omani delegation flew to Beirut at th 
beginning of a tour to explain Oman's position i 
the border dispute with South Yemen. 

May 25: Oman requested that Árab League observei 
be stationed on the border with South Yemen t 
reduce border tension, according to Beirut’s a. 
Hawadith. | 

May 28: Oman said 10 rebels were killed in attack 
on supply lines in South Yemen and that Oma 
would meet aggression with aggression. 
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Pakistani President Zulfikar Ali Bhutto arrived 
in Aba Dhabi on the beginning of a Middle East 
tour. 

une 4: The following Cabinet appointment was made 
in Oman: 

Nasir al-Wahhabi: Labor and Information 

ime 9: Fighting broke out between tribesmen of 
Sharjah and Fujayrah and 22 persons were reported 
killed. 

me 11: The Defense Ministry of the Union of Arab 
Amirates (UAA) reported that the Defense Force 
supported by units of the army of Aba Dhabi had 
restored order on the borders of Fujayrah and 
Sharjah. 

me 22: Bahrayn’s Official Gazette announced that a 
constituent assembly would be established by the 
end of the year as a first step toward popular 
democracy. 

dy 2: US Secretary of State William Rogers arrived 
in Bahrayn for a 2-day official visit. 

dy 3: After Rogers met with Bahrayn's leaders he 
said facilities for the US Navy were discussed and 
that such facilities pose no threat to any state in- 
cluding the USSR. 

dy 13: The Council of Ministers of the UAA issued 
a statement requesting the major oil companies to 
“immediately comply” with the demands of the oil 
producing states for participation in the oil industry. 
ly 18: Sultan Qabüs of Oman issued a decree ex- 
tending Oman’s territorial waters to 12 miles. 

ly 20: Bahrayn’s Official Gazette said the 22-member 
Constituent Assembly would be elected on Dec. 1. 
ly 21: An Omani army communiqué reported 28 
guerrillas were killed in Dhofar during an attack 
om an army post. British piloted planes helped 
drive off the attack, according to the report. 

tg, 2: The Popular Front for the Liberation of the 
Arabian Gulf (PFLOAG) reported that its forces 
occupied the town of Mirbat in Oman for some 
time after shooting down 3 British helicopters and 
killing 125 British and Jordanian soldiers. 

£g. 9: The Conference of Non-Aligned Nations in 
‘Georgetown, Guyana, voted to seat representatives 
of Bahrayn and the UAA and to admit Oman with 
observer status. 


Saudi Arabia 


(See also General, Egypt, Sudan, Yemen) 
72 


4y 22: Lebanese Minister of Defense and Finance 
Ilyas Saba ended a 7-day visit and talks with King 
Waysal. 

ze 1: Yemeni Premier Muhsin al-‘Ayni arrived for 
an official visit and meetings with King Faysal. 

7e 3: Pakistani President Zulfikar Ali Bhutto left 
ifter a 3-day official visit. A joint communiqué 
2xpressed satisfaction with developing relations be- 
:ween the 2 countries. 
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June 6: Yemeni Premier al-‘Ayni departed after offi- 

cial talks which he said were “good and fruitful.” 
Defense Minister Sultan ‘Abd al-‘Aziz left for an 
official visit to the US by way of Britain. 

June 10: Defense Minister Sultan met in London with 
British Foreign Secretary Sir Alec Douglas-Home. 

June 15: Sultan met with President Nixon and Secre- 
tary of State William Rogers. 

June 26: Ugandan President Idi Amin ended a 2-day 
visit and it was announced that diplomatic relations 
would be established between 2 countries. 

July 1: Sultan returned from a 2-week visit to the US 
and said the 2 countries would continue to cooper- 
ate in building Saudi armed strength. 

July 10: The Cabinet issued a statement expressing 
concern over delays in negotiations for government 
participation in the oil industry and warned that 
“all necessary measures” would be taken to obtain 
a 20% share in the industry. 

Aug. 2: An agreement was signed to supply Uganda 
with a £6.1m loan. 

Aug, 4: Faysal was quoted in Cairo's al-Mussawwar 
as saying the proposal to use Arab oil as a political 
weapon against the US “should be ruled out.” He 
said an oil boycott would be feasible but “very 
complex,” but he warned that US interests in the 
region “are in for a long hot summer.” 

Aug. 9: A record budget for 1972/73 of SR13.2 
billion was announced. 


South Yemen 


(See also Kuwayt, Persian Gulf, Algeria, 
Syria, Yemen) 
1972 


May 23: Foreign Minister Muhammad ‘Awlaqi lefr 
for talks in Algeria, Libya and Iraq on the border 
disputes with North Yemen and Oman. 

May 26: Algeria signed a loan of $4m to be used for 
oil exploration and the purchase of Algerian hydro- 
carbons and consumer goods. 

May 31; Iraqi Minister of State Amir ‘Abdallah met 
with Premier ‘Ali Nasir Muhammad Hasani. 

June 10: Aden News Agency reported that an attempt 
to assassinate Premier Hasant failed on May 22. It 
said the assailant was a member of a group armed 
by Saudi Arabia. 

June 14: Foreign Minister ‘Awlaqi reported on his 
tour of Algeria, Libya, Iraq and Syria. He said 
Libya promised material aid and Algeria signed a 
$4m loan agreement for oil exploration. 

July 9: Iraq News Agency reported 6 men were sen- 
tenced to death for attempting to overthrow the 
government. 

July 12: China signed an economic and technical co- 
operation agreement. 

July 26: Arab League Secretary General Mahmud 
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Riyad arrived for official talks after a 1-day visit to 
Yemen, 

July 28: Middle East Economic Digest quoted Aden 
Radio as saying peasants in the Hadramawt valley 
revolted against their “exploiters” and seized 520 
hectares of farmland. 

Aug. 2: It was announced that civil servants’ wages 
would be cut as of Aug. 1 by 15 to 50% to help 
overcome the financial crisis. 

Aug. 5: All residential and commercial buildings ex- 
cept private homes were nationalized. A Ministry 
of Housing was established under Nasir Muham- 
mad Yassin to oversee the measure. 


Sudan 


(See also General, Iran) 
1972 


May 27: Libyan Revolution Command Council Chair- 
man Mu‘ammar al-Qadhdhafi left after a 2-day visit 
and talks with President Ja'far al-Numayri. 

China signed an agreement for trade amounting 
to £Sud28m for 1972. 

May 29: The Secretary General of the Sudanese So- 
cialist Union (SSU) ‘Awad Abū Zayd was dis- 
missed from his post and from the Political Bureau 
of the SSU. 

May 30: Interior Minister Muhammad al-Bakr Ahmad 
was appointed Vice President in place of Bäbakir 
A wadallàh. 

June 1: President al-Numayri was quoted by Beirut's 
al-Hawaditb as saying China provided Sudan with 
8 Mig 17's and heavy tanks under an agreement 
reached in 1970. Numayri praised China for with- 
drawing its advisers as soon as training in the 
weapons was complete, 

June 4: Pakistani President Zulfikar Ali Bhutto ended 
a 1-day visit and talks with Numayri. 

June 28: Uganda's President Idi Amin ended a 2-day 
visit and announced that a mutual defense agree- 
ment was signed. 

July 1: Omdurman Radio reported that Numayri had 
thanked the US for $18m in aid for southern re- 
habilitation and that he was “reconsidering diplo- 
matic relations with the US." 

July 3: UN Secretary General Kurt Waldheim ap- 
pealed for $22m in aid for Sudan's southern recon- 
struction. 

The US announced it would supply $4.45m as 
an "initial" commitment toward resettling refugees 
in the south. 

July 7: Yt was announced that a settlement was reached 
with Credit Lyonnais to pay compensation for the 
nationalization of the bank in 1970. 

The US announced a $4.5m contribution for 
southern reconstruction. 

July 8: Numayti flew to Somalia after a 5-day visit in 
Tanzania resulted in agreements to end visa require- 
ments and to study ways to increase trade. 
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July 13: The Pakistani Ambassador Ahmad Has: 
said a 5-nation consortium would be set up 
finance industrial projects. Hasan said the 5, Liby 
Kuwayt, Saudi Arabia, Lebanon and Pakistan agre 
on the consortium after Numayri promised not 
nationalize foreign investments, 

July 17: Negotiations began in Ethiopia to sen 
conflicting border claims. 

The New York Times reported Sudanese offici: 
as saying Numayri would soon ask for Cabir 
endorsement of resuming relations with the US. 

July 22: Numayri reported that a plot to overthn 
the government was discovered among "form 
politicians" and a unit of the armed forces. 

July 25: Diplomatic relations were resumed with t 
US. 

July 30: Foreign Minister Mansür Khälid announc 
that the 70-year-old border dispute with Ethio}, 
was solved. 

Aug. 1: It was announced that diplomatic relatic 
were resumed with Iraq. 

Aug. 10: Ambassador Sayyid Salah Hashim present 
his credentials to the Vatican. 


Syria 


(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, General, Egypt, 
Kuwayt, Lebanon, Turkey, Yemen) 


1972 

May 21: Foreign Minister ‘Abd al-Halim Khadd: 
arrived for talks in Peking. 

May 25: Foreign Minister Khaddàm ended his v: 
to China after signing an economic and techni 
agreement which included a £17m interest f: 
loan from China. 

May 29: The Foreign Ministry released a stateme 
which was sent to the European Consultative Cor 
cil, denying the Council's charge that Syrian Je 
are mistreated and said the Council's charge int 
fered in Syria's internal affairs. 

May 30: Syria announced that a "joint action p 
gram" would be worked out between the Syr 
Ba'th Party and the Egyptian Arab Socialist Un 
(ASU) until a Syrian ASU could be formed 
join the Egyptian and Libyan ASU's. 

June 1: The government nationalized the holdings 
the Iraq Petroleum Company (IPC), notably 
pipeline from Iraq’s Kirkuk fields. 

June 2: Middle East Economic Digest reported tha 
decree was issued permitting foreigners to buy : 
sell land in Syria. 

June 5: South Yemeni Foreign Minister Muhamn. 
‘Awlaqi arrived for official talks. 

June 11: Greek Deputy Premier Styliano Pattai 
arrived for 3 days of talks on improving bilate 
relations. 

June 12: The IPC representative in Damascus, 
Codrai, left for London after submitting a p 
protesting the nationalization of IPC interests : 
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saying IPC “reserves all its rights under the agree- 
ment concluded with the Syrian government.” 

“lune 5: President Hafiz al-Asad arrived in the USSR 
for official talks. 

«uly 8: President Asad left Moscow after a joint 
communiqué said the USSR would provide more 
economic and military aid. 

«July 17: It was announced that an agreement was 
reached with Iraq regulating the flow of oil through 
the nationalized IPC pipeline. Iraqi Foreign Min- 
ister Murtada al-Hadithi left after 5 days of talks. 

A protocol was signed with Iraq increasing the 
value of bilateral trade from ID4.5m to ID6m in 
1972. 

Suly 31: Newsweek quoted Egypts President Anwar 
al-Sadat as saying Asad signed a long term agree- 
ment during his Moscow visit for $700m worth of 
Soviet armaments. 

dug. 10: Asad told Beirut's Al-Anwar that Soviet 
personnel in Syria would continue their work “in 
accordance with agreements in force” and that the 
Soviet withdrawal from Egypt was “a purely 
Egyptian domestic affair.” 


Tunisia 
(See also General, Algeria, Turkey) 


1972 


May 27: Iraqi Minister of State Salih al-Yüsufi met 
with Premier Hedi Nouira to explain Iraq's dispute 
with the oil companies. 

May 28: Foreign Minister Muhammad Masmoudi said 
that, together with his Egyptian, Yugoslav and 
Algerian counterparts, he would canvass the govern- 
ments of the Mediterranean on the possibility of 
holding a Mediterranean congress to discuss security 
in the region. 

President Habib Bourguiba returned from Al- 
geria and said the visit achieved a change in the 
“climate of relations” with Algeria which joint 
projects would soon demonstrate and that these 
would be the "cornerstone in the establishment of a 
greater Arab Maghrib.” 

‘une 14: France signed 2 agreements providing grants 
of 25,000 tons of wheat and F10m for a phosphoric 
acid plant. 

‘une 26: Morocco signed agreements for cooperation 
between the national banks and the establishment 
of common motor vehicle insurance. 

'uly 1: President Bourguiba ended a 5-day official visit 
to France. A joint communiqué said bilateral rela- 
tions and Mediterranean security were discussed. 
France agreed to support Tunisia’s request for a 
treaty of association with the European Economic 
Community and to increase economic aid to 
Tunisia. 

‘uly 7: Premier Hadi Nouira inaugurated oil produc- 
tion at the Bir Litayem field and said new finds, in 


Gabes and Sfax, would turn the region into "an 
oil province.” 

July 17: An Egyptian delegation led by National 
Assembly Speaker Hafiz Badawi left after a 5-day 
visit and talks with President Bourguiba. A joint 
communiqué said the 2 sides stressed the need for 
cooperation “in all spheres.” 

July 20: Bourguiba told Cairo Radio of his “esteem 
for the important initiative’ of Egypt in asking 
Soviet advisors to leave Egypt and said the time 
had come for a summit, including the US and 
USSR, to discuss Mediterranean security. 

Aug. 5: Bourguiba warned that “traces of selfishness 
still exist” in the Destour Party and tribal alliances 
persist in some villages. 

Aug. 9: Abdallah Farhat was appointed Defense 
Minister, 


Turkey 


(See also General, Cyprus, Iran) 
1972 


May 22: A new Cabinet was announced: 
Ferit Melen: Premier 
Dogan Kitaplı: State 
Ismail Arar: State 
Zeyyat Baykara: State 
Ilhan Oztrak: State 
Fehmi Alpaslan: Justice 
Mehmet Îzmen: Defense 
Ferit Kubat: Interior 
Halük Bayülken: Foreign Affairs 
Ziya Müezzinoğlu: Finance 
Sabahattin Özbek: Education 
Mukadder Öztekin: Public Works 
Naim Talu: Trade 
Kemal Demir: Health 
Haydar Özalp: Customs & Monopolies 
İlyas Karagöz: Agriculture 
Rifki Danişman: Communications 
Ali Riza Uziiner: Labor 
Mesut Erez: Industry & Technology 
Nuri Kodamanoğlu: Power & Natural Resources 
Erol Yılmaz Akcal: Tourism 
Turgut Toker: Construction & Housing 
Necmi Sönmez: Rural Affairs 
Selahattin İnal: Forestry 
Adnan Karaküçük: Sports 

May 24: Military authorities reported arresting 25 
alleged terrorists and capturing large quantities of 
arms during raids in Istanbul. 

Martial law in 11 provinces was extended for 2 
months, 

May 29: Premier Melen presented his program to 
Parliament promising reform in justice, education, 
tax, agriculture and petroleum development. He 
also said Turkey would continue its rôle in NATO 
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and emphasize its relations with the European 
Economic Community. 

June 3: Foreign Minister Halük Bayülken said he 
hoped the efforts of Cypriot President Archbishop 
Makarios to obstruct the new communal talks on 
Cyprus would be “thwarted.” 

June 5: The government of Premier Melen received 
a vote of confidence in the National Assembly. 
June 8: President Cevdet Sunay met with Pakistani 
President Zulfikar Ali Bhutto who was visiting the 

Middle East states. 

June 23: A military spokesman reported that 14 
Turkish anarchists were arrested in Adana after 
being landed on the Turkish coast by the Pales- 
tinian commando group al-Fath on June 13. 

The leader of the Turkish Labor Party, Behice 
Boran, and 19 colleagues were arrested and charged 
with making “communist and separatist propa- 
ganda.” 

Middle East Economic Digest reported West 
Germany agreed to a loan of $70m. 

June 27; Syrian Deputy Foreign Minister ‘Abdallah 
al-Khant ended a 1-week visit on bilateral relations. 

July 6: Ankara Radio reported that official investiga- 
tions were begun of speeches given by Republican 
People’s Party leader Bülent Ecevit which could 
contain "elements that constitute an offense under 
the law...” 

July 14: The government released a memorandum to 
political parties proposing Constitutional amend- 
ments including the establishment of security 
courts, reducing the quorum of Parliament, and 
clarifying the parties’ accountability to the courts. 

July 19: An extension of martial law in 11 provinces 
was approved by the National Assembly. 

July 28: A Preliminary Measures Law concerning land 
reform was signed by President Sunay. 

July 30: Melen said general elections would be held 
in Oct. 1973. 

Tunisian Foreign Minister Muhammad Mas- 
moudi ended 6 days of talks on bilateral relations 
and “Mediterranean security.” Masmoudi said 
Tunisia continued to support Turkey on the Cyprus 
issue. . 

Aug. 10: The US signed an agreement to sell 40 
Phantom jets. 

Aug, 15: Melen said peace had been restored to the 
universities and that the government planned to 
develop more universities in all parts of the country. 


Yemen 


(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, General, 
Egypt, Saudi Arabia) 
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May 20: Premier Muhsin al-‘Ayni ordered the de 
struction of all gat trees on state land and instructec 
civil servants not to chew qat. 

May 27: A Saudi military delegation ended a 1-weel 
visit, 

June 13: ‘Abdallah al-Hajari was elected to the Re 
publican Council to replace Hasan al-‘Amri whe 
went into exile in Sept. 1971. ] 

June 30: Middle East Economic Digest reported tha 
the International Development Association grantet 
a loan of $7.7m for roads and West Germany gave 
DM2m for strengthening the military. 

July 1: US Secretary of State William Rogers arrive 
for a 1-day visit and talks with Republican Counci 
Chairman ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Iryani.’ It was an 
nounced that diplomatic relations would be re 
sumed with the US. 

July 2: Reuters reported that diplomatic notes wen 
sent to Egypt, Algeria, Libya and Syria explainin; 
the resumption of relations with the US and point 
ing out that Yemen's appeals for aid in her eco 
nomic crisis had gone unheeded in the Arab states 

July 4: Republican Council Chairman al-Iryani sai 
the normalization of relations with the US wa 
“inspired” by national interest and that relation 
with socialist states would continue to develop. 

July 12: It was announced that 2 South Yemeni sabo 
teurs were executed in Sana'a'. 

July 14: The US announced that aid would be re 
sumed "patterned on previous programs" including 
water development projects, road engineerin; 
studies, food distribution through voluntary agen 
cies and scholarships for Yemeni students. 

July 16: Premier ‘Ayni arrived in Peking on an officia 
visit. 

July 19: Interior Minister ‘Ali al-Khulani charge 
that Israel occupied 5 Yemeni islands. 

July 21: ‘Ayni signed an economic cooperation agree 
ment with China which he said opened up "nex 
prospects" for cooperation. 

July 27: 'Ayni flew from China to North Korea fo 
an official visit. 

The government announced that 8 saboteurs wer 
executed after they crossed the border from South 
Yemen and killed 30 persons in Bayda. 

July 31: Middle East News Agency (MENA) re 
ported that the situation on the border with South 
Yemen was explosive. 

Aug, 1: ‘Ayni flew to Moscow from North Korea. 

Aug. 2: 'Ayni left Moscow for talks in Egypt. 

Aug. 6: Air and road links with South Yemen wer 
cut, 
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BRITISH DIPLOMACY AND TUNIS 1875-1902, 
by Arthur Marsden. New York: Africana 
Publishing Corp., 1971. x + 251 pages. Illus. 
Appen. Bibl. Index. $12.50. 


Reviewed by L. Carl Brown 


This is old-fashioned, European-centered dip- 
omatic history with a vengeance. The author 
ieems to view international relations as a chess 
zame in which the non-European states are not 
ven dignified with the symbolically human 
‘orm of pawns. Instead, these states are no more 
‘han the chess board where the European action 
iappens to take place. For what it contributes 
o a better understanding of Middle Eastern 
iistory, the story could just as easily have been 
iet in Central Africa or Southeast Asia. 

The reader who happens to have some in- 
xplicable interest in the Afro-Asian Mediter- 
anean (this reviewer's proposed neologism for 
‘he Near East and North Africa) is at least 
nercifully soon put on his guard. After all, 
when an author in the 1970s uses that archaic 
ror “Mohammedan” (p. 29), one should be 
xepared for rough weather ahead. 

Fortunately, for the sensitivities of this 
‘ournal’s clientele, Mr. Marsden does not really 
aave much to say about Tunisia or any other 
ortion of the Afro-Asian Mediterranean. Yet, 
Jas, most of those brief statements are distorted 
x just plain incorrect, e.g., that Tunis, Tripoli 
nd Egypt were “small, independent [sic] states" 
‘p. 1), that the "Turks" (Ze, the Ottomans) 
ecovered "Tripoli in 1837 [instead of 1835] 


(p. 27), or that Mustafa Bey [instead of Mu- 
hammad Bey] succeeded Ahmad Bey in 1855 
(p. 27). Further, Mr. Marsden's summary de- 
scription of Moroccan government in the nine- 
teenth century (p. 14) would make even the 
most haphazard journalistic description read like 
a doctoral dissertation. 

Anyone who follows the painstaking research 
of scholars like Lucette Valensi (Paris) or 
Mohammed Cherif (Tunis) can only fidget at 
such broad-gauged (and utterly undocumented ) 
assertions as ". . . the [Tunisian] national ex- . 
chequer had never really recovered from the 
loss of income following the abolition of the 
slave trade" (p. 30). 

The author's speculation that British Consul 
Richard Wood was actually a Levantine 
(shame!) and his name an English translation 
of the Arabic “wood” (p. 29) is a good example 
of the blind leading the blind. He apparently 
takes his information from Jean Ganiage's Les 
Origines du protectorat français en Tunisie. 
Ganiage offers as transliteration for the Arabic 
“wood”—ghattab. Marsden comes forward with 
rattab. If they should continue to take in each 
other’s washing, they just might hit upon a 
recognizable transliteration at some later time. 

In a word, the author is not an old Middle 
East hand and clearly not overly interested in 
things that would concern readers of the Journal. 
How, then, does he measure up according to 
the presumed major subject of his book— 
European diplomatic history? The final word'on 
this matter should properly be left to a special- 
ist in that field. Suffice to say, from our vantage 
point, the author does not seem to offer anything 
new. There is little of that multi-dimensional 
capacity characterizing the best of diplomatic 
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history as with the works of William L. Langer. 
Nor is there any attention to the linkages be- 
tween domestic and foreign policy which many 
of the most stimulating present-day historians 
are now working on. Nor does the author seek 
even a modest place in that long line of British 
scholars—from Hobson to Robinson and 
Gallagher —who have explored the question of 
why modern imperialism and the scramble for 
colonies took place. 

The work, instead, has all the formulaic 
superficiality of a 1920s vintage detective novel. 
In this case the British consul did it. His name 
was Rattab. 

All who have tried to develop a genuinely 
global view of history, all who are concerned 
that each people and each culture be given their 
due as subjects of history, and not just “objects,” 
can only regard such a book with incredulity. 
Salt on our wounds: The book was produced by 
Africana [sic] Publishing Corporation! “How 
long, O Lord?” 


A L. CARL BROWN is Director of the Program in 
Near Eastern Studies, Princeton University. 


FOUNDATIONS OF BRITISH POLICY IN THE 
ARAB WORLD: THE CAIRO CONFERENCE OF 
1921, by Aaron S. Klieman. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Univ. Press, 1970. xiv + 322 pages. 
Illus. Maps. Appen. Bibl. Index. $10.00. 


Reviewed by J. B. Kelly 


Early in his book Dr. Klieman quotes a re- 
mark made by Arthur Balfour in August 1919 
about the various written engagements entered 
into by the British, French, Arabs and Zionists 
during World War I with respect to the future 
disposition of the Arab provinces of the Otto- 
man Empire. 

These documents are not consistent with each 
other; they represent no clear-cut policy; the 
policy which they confusedly adumbrate is not 
really the policy of the Allied and Associated 
Powers; and yet so far as I can see, none of them 
have wholly lose their validity or can be treated 
in all respects as of merely historic interest. Each 
can be quoted by Frenchmen, Englishmen, Amer- 
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icans, and Arabs when it happens to suit thei, 
purpose. Doubtless each will be so quoted befor: 
we come to a final arrangement about the Middk 
East (p. 21). 
The number of times since 1919 that the 
Sykes-Picot agreement, the Husayn-McMaho: 
correspondence and the Balfour Declaratior 
have been quoted and misquoted, analyzed am 
annotated, must be legion; yet there is still un 
certainty in the minds of many about their true 
import and a corresponding reluctance to ac 
cept that these engagements had a limited inten 
and application. Dr. Klieman has no fresh 
theory or explanation to offer about them (o 
any obvious scholarly or political axe to grind) 
being concerned simply to describe, in some 
what prosaic fashion, how Great Britain at 
tempted to make “a final arrangement" for th 
Arab Middle East after the allocation of th 
mandates for Syria, ‘Iraq and Palestine at San 
Remo in 1920. 


Responsibility for the implementation of th 
mandates for Palestine and ‘Iraq, and for th 
care of British interests in Arabia (except th: 
Hijaz), was entrusted at the close of that yea 
to a new Middle East Department set up withi» 
the Colonial Office and staffed primarily b 
officials from the Foreign Office, the India Offic 
and the Treasury. The Secretary of State for th: 
Colonies was Winston Churchill, and it was o» 
his initiative that a conference was held at Caire 
in March 1921 to try to devise solutions to th 
several problems of government which com 
fronted Great Britain in the Arab lands whic) 
fell within her Middle Eastern sphere of influ: 
ence. Everyone who was anyone among British 
representatives in the Middle East at that tim 
converged upon the Semiramis Hotel in th 
second week of March, among them Churchik 
himself, Percy Cox, Arnold Wilson, Gertrud 
Bell, Lawrence, Herbert Samuel and Huber 
Young. Their deliberations over the next fort 
night are invested by Dr. Klieman with con 
siderable significance, and he quotes Lawrenc 
in support of his judgment. "It made straigb 
all the tangle, finding solutions fulfilling ( 
think) our promises in letter and spirit (wher 
humanly possible) without sacrificing any inter 
est of the peoples concerned.” But Lawrence i 
hardly an authority to be relied upon, and D; 
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Klieman bears unconscious witness to this (and 
tends to confound his own judgment) by de- 
voting fewer than thirty pages, less than a tenth 
of his book, to the actual conference and its 
doings. The fault lies not in himself, however, 
but in his stars; for they formed such a galaxy 
of talent, knowledge and experience that he, 
like others before him, feels bound to conclude 
that what they accomplished in concert could 
not have been less than spectacular. It was, if 
the truth be faced, a good deal more ordinary, 
and Dr. Klieman’s own book, perhaps undesign- 
edly, bears this out. Every event of any moment 
which occurred in the Middle East before or 
after the conference occurred in spite of it; in- 
deed, as if ir had never been held. For all the 
real decisions had been taken elsewhere before 
it convened, and of those reached through its 
instrumentality many had later to be modified 
or abandoned. 


Much of what Dr. Klieman has to say himself 
about the years 1919-1922 (as distinct from his 
recording of what others said or did at the time) 
reflects received opinion of the most arid kind, 
especially about the frustration of Arab ambi- 
tions at the Paris Peace Conference and after- 
wards. 


Those Arabs of the Fertile Crescent and Arabia 
who were politically alert looked to the con- 
ference as an international forum prepared to 
acknowledge their contribution to the war and 
qualified to approve their aim of independence. 
But as the months passed, and as what President 
Wilson termed ‘the whole disgusting scramble’ 
for territory became apparent in the Arab prov- 
inces, disillusionment set in and moderation 
yielded to militancy (pp. 33-34). 


. . . It became apparent that the Arabs, contrary 
to their expectations, were to be regarded as 
supplicants rather than as equal members of the 
victorious coalition and that the Sykes-Picot 
agreement remained very much an obstacle to 
Arab self-government (p. 35). 


The Arabs, who began by seeking the aid of 
the European powers, faced the new year alien- 
ated from France and disappointed with Great 
Britain. Thus the year 1919 left the Arab goal 
of independence and unity more remote than it 
may have seemed in 1914, the Anglo-French 
alliance seriously weakened, and the principle of 
self-determination virtually inapplicable to the 
Fertile Crescent (p. 42). 
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Disillusion normally presupposes the exist- 
ence of illusion. President Wilson’s pieties not- 
withstanding, did the Arabs’ contribution to the 
war warrant their being placed on a level with 
the principal Allied Powers? Was there an 
actual, as distinct from an assumed, basis for 
Arab unity and independence in 1919 and 
therefore for the later reproaches that their 
achievement was selfishly blocked by Britain 
and France? The short answer to the last ques- 
tion, and the one sanctified by usage and the 
passage of time, is that the Arabs were given 
no chance to prove that there was substance 
beneath their rhetoric. But to reason thus, and 
to rebuke Britain and France for subordinating 
Arab interests and ambitions to their own, is to 
engage in apologetics, to act the moral philoso- 
pher rather than the historian. The wearisome 
clamor which has gone on for decades about 
the wrongs done the Arabs after World War I 
has all but drowned the sombre, distant echoes 
from Gallipoli and Kut, from Gaza, Beersheba 
and Megiddo. Far off though those campaigns 
and battles may be now, it is worth reminding 
ourselves occasionally by whose arms the Otto- 
man Empire was defeated, just as fifty years ago 
Winston Churchill reminded an Arab delega- 
tion at Jerusalem, after it had harangued him 
at length about Britain's ingratitude to the Arabs 
for their help in the war and her iniquity in 
partitioning the Arab lands afterwards. "I 
thought," Churchill said, "when listening to your 
statements, that it seemed that the Arabs of 
Palestine had overthrown the Turkish Govern- 
ment. That is the reverse of the true facts. It 
has been the armies of Britain which have 
liberated these regions. You had only to look on 
your road here this afternoon to see the grave- 
yard of over 2,000 British soldiers, and there 
are many other graveyards, some even larger, 
that are scattered about this land. The position 
of Great Britain in Palestine is one of trust, but 
it is also one of right.” 


If Dr. Klieman had exercised greater inde- 
pendence of judgment instead of submitting to 
the conventional constraints when writing about 
Arab nationalism, British imperialism, self- 
determination, and other sacred topics, he would 
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have produced a better book and certainly a less 
colorless one. As it is, all that can reasonably 
be said of his study is that he has made compe- 
tent use of his sources, which are principally 
the Foreign Office and Colonial Office records. 
There are some curious omissions in his account 
of the formulation and execution of British 
Middle Eastern policy in the years 1920-1922. 
Was Curzon as Foreign Secretary as aloof from 
the goings-on in ‘Iraq, Palestine, Transjordan 
and the Hijaz as would appear from his occa- 
sional appearances in Dr. Klieman’s narrative? 
Did the Government of India have nothing to 
say about events in ‘Iraq? (Did Ibn Sa'ud?) 
Why is there so little expression of Arab views 
other than those emanating from the Sharifians? 
Why, in an historical episode dominated by 
personalities, does everyone appear flat and two- 
dimensional? Were there no knaves, fools or 
heroes? Churchill is characterized (p. 247) by 
a remark of Milner’s (". .. his weakness is that 
he is too apt to make up his mind without suffi- 
cient knowledge"), which Dr. Klieman then 
uses as a justification for accusing Churchill of 
adopting "a simplistic approach to the Palestine 
problem" and of applying to the Arabs "his 
preconceived notions about the relationship of 
an imperial power to its subject peoples,” an 
accusation which Dr. Klieman goes on to docu- 
ment by quoting Churchill’s thoughts in 1921 
about how the ‘Iraqis should be governed. 
There is no doubr that these turbulent people 
are apt to get extremely bored if they are sub- 
jected to a higher form of justice and more 
efficient administration than those to which they 
have for centuries been accustomed. At any rate 


we have reverted perforce, and by the teaching of 
experience, to more primitive methods (p. 248). 


What in essence, one might ask, is the logical 
relationship of an imperial power to its sub- 
jects? Fundamentally and ineluctably it is that 
of ruler to ruled. Whether that rule is exercised 
with justice, firmness, patience, humanity, mod- 
eration or restraint is secondary to this basic 
principle. Would the principle have appeared 
strange in 1921 to the great majority of Arabs, 
a people accustomed for centuries to offer un- 
questioning obedience to their rulers? How 
otherwise would they have expected an imperial 
power to conduct itself? As for ‘Iraq, would Dr. 
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Klieman, after reflecting briefly upon the 
methods by which successive ‘Iraqi governments 
have ruled in the years since the end of the 
British mandate, really disagree with Churchill's 
assessment? 


Finally, on the subject of “preconceived no- 
tions,” what of Dr. Klieman’s own contentions 
put forward in the conclusion of his book that 
Arab nationalist resentment of Britain in the 
interwar years and since damaged “the cause 


‘of democracy” in the Arab countries? 


Those tenets and institutions introduced with the 
mandates gradually were overthrown as disillu- 
sionment with Europe led to a rejection of its 
forms of government. Equality and freedom were 
viewed as incompatible in the framework of Arab 
politics, Representative government, parliamen- 
tary bodies, political parties—those were abused 
and eventually repudiated. Barriers against inter- 
vention by the military were torn down in coun- 
try after country by those very armies brought 
into existence by Great Britain in the 1920s (p. 


243). 


Was it disillusionment with Europe which 
caused the destruction of parliamentary govern- 
ment and constitutional rights, or was it some- 
thing deeper within the Arab character, within 
Islamic society, and within the political tradition 
of the Middle East? After all, parliamentary 
government is not all that long established in 
Europe itself: in some countries it is less than 
a century old, and even in Britain universal 
suffrage has existed for barely half that time. 
Why then should parliamentary institutions 
have been expected to take root in the Arab 
states after 1918? As for those armies which 
of late years have usurped the civil power, their 
officers had no need for the pretext of disen- 
chantment with European-inspired political in- 
stitutions to do what military commanders have 
been doing in the Middle East for a thousand 
years, and doubtless will continue to do for 
another thousand. 


A J. B. KELLY, London. 


ARAB ISRAELI CONFLICT 


THE PALESTINIAN RESISTANCE, by Gérard 
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Chaliand. Middlesex, England: Penguin 
Books, 1972. 190 pages. $1.50. 


Reviewed by Emile Nakhleh 


Many questions remain concerning the rise 
and fall of the Palestinian resistance movement, 
its accomplishments, failures and future direc- 
tion, and Gérard Chaliand’s book comes as a 
sober note on a tumultuous half decade, 1967- 
1972. The Palestinian Resistance is not a eulogy 
nor is it a catalogue of errors. It is rather a 
rational examination of the resistance move- 
ment, its composition, raison d'être, ideologies, 
actions and future goals. 


The book is based on three inquiries con- 
ducted by the author in Jordan, Lebanon and 
Syria between January 1969 and May 1970. In 
this regard the book is outdated. However, the 
central theme in Chaliand’s essay is still timely. 
He develops three main ideas: the rise of the 
Palestinian resistance has placed the “Arab- 
Israeli conflict" in its proper context as “a 
struggle between Palestinians and Israelis" (p. 
7); the existence of a Palestinian national iden- 
tity is a reality; and this national identity "will 
be the central element in whatever settlement is 
finally reached" (p. 7) in the Middle Fast. 


Chaliand's essay is a serious analysis of a 
revolutionary phenomenon not necessarily 
unique to the Palestinian resistance—a confu- 
sion between image and reality in national and 
international politics. This particular myopia 
was evident in the images which the Palestinians 
built of Palestine, the Arab world and the inter- 
national community. One cannot exaggerate the 
disastrous impact of this gross confusion be- 
tween image and reality in the attempts of the 
resistance to assess the politico-military fabric 
of Israel. 


Another basic flaw which Chaliand, in his 
otherwise sympathetic analysis, discovers in the 
resistance movement is the primitiveness of its 
revolutionary logic and theory (p. 10). He 
maintains, and correctly so, that the Palestinian 
resistance, save the Popular Democratic Front 
for the Liberation of Palestine, has failed to 
offer a convincing argument that the secular, 
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multi-racial, open society which it intended to 
establish in Palestine was something other than 
simply a Palestinian Arab state with an Arab 
majority and based on Arab nationalism. Also 
the resistance, primarily Fath, prior to and since 
June 1967 has failed to mobilize the Pales- 
tinian masses for the revolution. To take mass 
mobilization and support for granted, especially 
during a supposed period of popular armed 
struggle, is a cardinal sin which no revolution 
can afford to commit. Inevitably, the Palestinian 
movement has paid dearly for this error. 


Another indication of the revolutionary illu- 
sion, according to Chaliand, is the resistance's 
concept of Israel as a state and of Israel's hoped- 
for vulnerability in the face of guerrilla opera- 
tions. In the author's opinion, the resistance 
superimposed its own view of Israel as a theo- 
cratic state on the reality of Israel as a racist 
state. "Israel, for example, is not a theocratic 
state; no more than El Fatah is à religious 
movement, despite the fact that all its military 
communiqués begin with the words: 'In the- 
name of Allah, all-merciful and compassionate’ " 
(p. 145). 


Among the ten chapters of Chaliand's book, 
Chapters 4 and 5 are a thorough study of the 
structure and organization of Fath, the Popular , 
Front for the Liberation of Palestine (PFLP) 
and the Popular Democratic Front for the 
Liberation of Palestine (PDFLP). The author 
feels that of all these groups within the Palestine 
resistance movement, the PDFLP best incor- 
porates the genuine revolutionary paradigm. 
Chaliand's sympathetic view of the PDFLP 
stems from two sources: the PDFLP's revolu- 
tionary doctrine and its realistic acceptance of 
the national identity of both the Palestine Arabs 
and the Palestine Jews. Although the PDFLP 
has understandably failed to establish a broad 
mass base in a fundamentally traditional society, 
its very existence "marks an important point in 
Arab political history" (p. 93). The mainstream 
of the resistance is, however, conservative and 
traditionalist, "and by this very fact [it] reflects 
the implicit basic philosophy of the Arab East" 
(p. 70). Chapters 3 and 8 constitute two ex- 
cellent factual essays on the refugees and Israeli 
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policies of occupation in the occupied territories. 

The search for revolutionary legitimacy is 
often arduous, especially when it is pitted 
against a militarily superior Israel, a defeated, 
humiliated traditional Arab society, and a status 
quo-oriented international bipolarity. No revo- 
lutionary legitimacy can be acquired unless the 
resistance movement is able to sift the real from 
the ideal and the probable from the impossible. 
It is only then that a liberation program can be 
charted, and in this context Gérard Chaliand’s 
work will prove to be extremely useful. 


A EMILE A. NAKHLEH is Associate Professor of 
Political Science, Mount Saint Mary’s College, 
Emmitsburg, Maryland. 


THE UNHOLY WAR: ISRAEL AND PALESTINE, 
1897-1971, by David Waines. Wilmette, ILL: 
Medina Univ. Press International, 1971. 198 
pages. Notes. Bibl. Index. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Ahmad R. Haffar 


Professor Waines’ book concerns the war 
which the Zionists perpetuate, but have never 
declared, against Palestinians. It is a reminder 
to every man of conscience of what men can 
do to others in the name of history, religion and 
statehood. Professor Waines is also critical of 
Arabs and Palestinians, especially under the 
Mandate when Palestinian leadership tended to 
pursue its own interests in dealing with the 
British and Zionists (pp. 81, 90). 


In evaluating the Zionists’ achievements, Pro- 
fessor Waines writes that they appealed to con- 
science and prejudice while the Arabs appealed 
to the ideals of freedom and independence. The 
Zionists’ organizational ability and communica- 
tion techniques succeeded in involving others 
throughout the world in their concern. They also 
mastered the art of reducing matters to an 
essential minimum, both in terms of differences 
among them and in presenting those differences 
to their followers around the world, with a 
startling ability of total commitment, mobiliza- 
tion and control (p. 101). 


Ir is this ability to compromise, Waines 
writes, which enabled the Zionists to negotiate 
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advantageously the terms of the Balfour Decla- 
ration, the Document of the British Mandate, 
and to create quasi-governmental organizations 
along lines parallel to those of the British, reach- 
ing all aspects of the economic, social, political 
and military life, not neglecting the police. 


Throughout his book, Waines shows that the 
Palestinians refused to participate in or accept 
their elimination, either as people or a nation. 
Their political and social consciousness was 
awakened generally, though not always, without 
losing respect and consideration for Jews. The 
story of the Mandate is that of Palestinian 
sobriety and despair. Not that Palestinians failed 
to organize and communicate; their political, 
social and economic organizations flourished and 
touched all aspects of life (Cf Shlomo Avineri’s 
Israel and the Palestinians). While the Zionists 
learned to meet vitally relevant issues effectively 
one at a time, Palestinians often waited until 
demands exceeded their collective leadership 
abilities. 

While Zionist leaders moved in and out of 
Palestine and gradually cemented relations be- 
tween Jews in Palestine and diaspora Jews, the 
Palestinian Arab leaders, always visible and under 
constant surveillance were harassed, imprisoned 
and exiled. When critical moments came, 
Palestinians were leaderless. While Zionist or- 
ganizations rallied to support Palestinian Jews, 
Arab heads of state hesitated in their support of 
the Palestinians and heeded British restraint. 
When the Arab League finally decided to act to 
save what was left of Palestine, it was too late. 
The 1948 war was lost before it began. Arms 
and men were promptly airlifted to Zionist 
fighting forces both from the United States and 
Czechoslovakia during the first armistice, which 
Arabs accepted as advised by the British, a step 
which made the second phase of the war a dis- 
aster for Arabs and Arab Palestinians alike. 

As to the British, Professor Waines points 
out that their Mandatory project was doomed 
to failure by trying to reconcile two irreconcil- 
able nationalisms, instead of trying to deal with 
two groups of oppressed human beings. When 
the British finally gave up, they did so in a way 
which betrayed their international trust and the 
Mandate was “buried without honor” (p. 112). 
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The second half of Professor Waines book 
(two parts, in four chapters plus an epilogue) 
tells what happened to Palestinians before 1948, 
how they were cornered in their coastal cities 
in an unholy alliance between British officials 
and Haganah, the choices given the Palestinians 
and how many left their homes. But Professor 
Waines also translates Palestinian feeling ac- 
curately: how they never accepted their lot as 
refugees, but accepted international charity as a 
symbol of world commitment to redress their 
injustice; how they never desired to polish their 
huts for fear of having them mistaken for 
permanent homes; and how they never assimi- 
lated in Arab lands for fear of losing their 
identity. Most startling of all is that while the 
oppressed among the Zionists took on the rôle 
of the oppressor, the Palestinians took on the 
image of the originally oppressed—the Pales- 
tinians became the diaspora Jews. 


But unlike the Zionists who wanted all the 
cake for themselves, Waines tells us that the 
young Palestinian leadership which emerged 
after the 1967 war succeeded in adhering to a 
minimum ideological stand for the future. In- 
stead of Palestine for Palestinians, there emerged 
a galvanizing idea of Palestine for Jews and 
Palestinians. Instead of Arabism versus Zionism, 
the concept of Palestinian peoplehood devel- 
oped. Instead of Arab states versus Israel, there 
originated the concept of popular movement for 
liberation. And instead of “throwing the Jews 
in the sea” versus “Palestinians do not exist” 
there developed the utilitarian, pragmatic and 
functional idea of a state of Palestine—from a 
concept of a holy state emanating from the will 
of God only for the few, to that of a state 
emanating from the will of humane men, based 
on common humanity, regardless of ethnic 
origin, creed, color or race. 


This new blueprint for peace, which many 
Palestinians and some Jews support, still finds 
few takers among Israelis. Victorious in three 
wars, power has become the sole instrument for 
peace to many of them. Waines observes that 
“Israelis too, it would seem, have become vic- 
tims of their own image of invincibility” (p. 
154). To the Arabs, Israelis offer negotiation 
without Palestinians. To Israelis, he continues, 
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peace means recognition, not mutual adjust- 
ment; and “security” is but a euphemism for 
expansion. 

Israelis offer Palestinian Arabs in Israel the 
freedom of economic and political apartheid. 
And to the Palestinians of the occupied areas, 
Israelis offer Hobson's choice of either telling 
on their kin in arms or suffering collective 
punishment. By doing so, observes Waines, 
Israel violates the provisions of the Geneva 
Convention of 1949 and stands condemned by 
the Human Rights Commission (pp. 164-165). 


'To the Palestinians in arms, Israelis offered 
the Jordanization plan which involved Jordan 
in the liquidation of Palestinians. Waines could 
have mentioned that the Jordanization plan, a 
version of the American policy of Vietnamiza- 
tion, was reportedly reached in a secret agree- 
ment between Israel and Jordan, through Wash- 
ington, in which, according to al-Quds (Jeru- 
salem), Israel promised not to press for a West 
Bank Palestinian state; Jordan, in turn, agreed 
to accept the Rogers Plan and responsibility for 
Palestinians. 


Desperate leaders make desperate policies. 
'The desperate Israelis want to have their cake 
and eat it, too, without Palestiníans whom they 
seem to despise and prefer to treat with force, 
not reason and compassion. They see in the 
bargainable Egyptian front the only catalyst for 
peace—a peace which can never be realized 
without the Palestinians. 

Americans and Israelis would do well to heed 
the late General DeGaulle's observation regard- 
ing American involvement in Vietnam: "Once 
a nation has been aroused [the Palestinians] no 
foreign power, however strong, can impose its 
will upon it...I predict that you will sink step 
by step into a bottomless quagmire, however 
much you spend in men and money." The story 
of Palestinians, Waines writes, is that of a 
denial, but it is also a story of "refusal to accept 
the fate designed and determined for them by 
others, whether Arab, Israel or American" (p. 
198). 

Professor Waines book is an example of 
scholarship which is rare today, so unlike the 
kind which joins the chorus who praise the 
strong and despise the meek. In an era in which 
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critical words as well as deeds are so often 
aborted, Professor Waines’ book is out and in 
circulation. That is an added achievement. 


A AHMAD HAFFAR is Professor of Political Science 
at State University College, New Paltz, New York. 


THE UN AND THE PALESTINIAN REFUGEES: 
A STUDY IN NONTERRITORIAL ADMINISTRA- 
TION, by Edward H. Buehrig. Bloomington: 
Indiana Univ. Press, 1971. xvi + 189 pages. 
Appens. Notes. Index. $8.50. 


Reviewed by John H. Davis 


This book fills a need for enlightenment on a 
subject that has been little researched and about 
which many persistent myths have come into 
being—myths which at times have influenced 
American policy along illogical lines such as 
attempting to condition the behavior of Arab 
governments by cutting down US contributions 
to UNRWA. Hence Professor Buehrig deserves 
a vote of gratitude by persons interested in 
Middle East affairs and by those interested in 
United Nations organizational structure and 
operations. 


While in general the book presents an ac- 
curate picture with respect to specific points, in 
places it falls short of putting these into proper 
perspective. This is particularly true with regard 
to the corporate status and immunities of 
UNRWA and of its staff in dealing with the 
host government. While in general the provi- 
sions of the privileges and immunities of the 
UN, as adopted by the General Assembly, have 
relevance to UNRWA, the application—par- 
ticularly to local staff—has had to be improvised 
in large measure due to the uniqueness of 
UNRW A's situation and operations. 

For a number of years, UNRWA took itself 
too seriously with respect to privileges and 
immunities and related matters. It tried hard to 
demonstrate that as UN entity it qualified for 
treatment comparable to that granted specialized 
UN Agencies, like WHO, EAO and ILO, which 
operated mostly with international staff. Thus, 
for a number of years UNRWA included in its 
annual reports a "Legal" section that highlighted 
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claims against the host governments for alleged 
violations of staff rights and failures on the part 
of host governments to grant immunities. In a 
similar way these annual reports highlighted 
monetary claims against host governments for 
their alleged failure to waive certain duties and 
taxes, pay indemnities for properties damaged 
during periods of hostilities or remit sums de- 
clared by UNRWA as excess charges by host 
governments for specific services rendered, such 
as carrying UNRWA goods by rail. 

To be sure, UNRWA did have numerous 
legitimate grievances against host governments. 
But for a number of years many such claims 
tended to be overstated by UNRWA in its 
annual report, the legal section of which might 
be characterized as constituting a plaintiffs 
brief. The point is that the UNRWA annual 
report did not include a comparable brief for 
the defendents (in this case the host govern- 
ment). Hence it presented a one sided picture. 
Because of the one sided picture set forth in the 
legal section of the UNRWA reports, this re- 
viewer, as Commissioner-General of UNRWA, 
finally invoked the policy of eliminating the 
legal section, as such, from the annual report. 
Pertinent information of a legal nature was, of 
course, included in other ways. 


It would appear that Professor Buehrig has 
depended heavily on the legal sections of 
UNRWA annual reports, with the result that 
he has emphasized somewhat out of proportion 
the problems that have confronted UNRWA 
in its dealings with host governments. 

Since Professor Buehrig finished writing his 
book, the Palestinian movement has suffered 
severe adversity—mostly at the hands of certain 
Arab governments. One wonders if today he 
would still conclude his introduction with the 
following comment: 

An agency (UNRWA) designed to solve the 

Arab refugee problem through the promotion 

of individual welfare was overtaken by the 

political character of the problem and now 
points to solution in terms of a Palestinian 

political entity (p. 9). 

Strictly speaking, UNRWA was never directed 
"to solve the Arab refugee problem through the 
promotion of individual welfare." Welfare, as 
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such, was prescribed basically as a holding action 
while the UN Conciliation Commission for 
Palestine and other agencies undertook to re- 
solve the refugee problem. It hardly seems, in 
1972, thar UNRWA itself is pointing to a 
solution in terms of a Palestinian political entity. 
However, putting aside these criticisms of the 
book, Professor Buehrig has made a significant 
contribution on the subject of the UN and the 
Palestinian refugees. Let us hope that he and 
others will move from this beginning to probe 
further the Palestinian problem. His is a worthy 
beginning. 
A JOHN H. Davis is President of American Near 
East Refugee Aid, Inc. 


THE ARAB WORLD 


DEMOGRAPHIC MEASURES AND POPULATION 
GROWTH IN ARAB COUNTRIES. Cairo: 
Demographic Centre, Research Monograph 
Series No. 1, 1970. xvi + 326 pages. Tables. 
Graphs. Charts. Appens. $12.00. 


Reviewed by Robert J. Lapham 


This volume is the “first in a Series of Re- 
search Monographs that the Cairo Demographic 
Centre is planning to issue.” The key authors of 
the eleven chapters and two appendices are Mr. 
A. Thavarajah and Mr. K. C. Zachariah of the 
United Nations, assisted by several staff mem- 
bers and advanced students at the Centre. The 
focus is on population parameters including 
fertility, mortality and migration trends through 
the mid-1960s, generally 1965. For each country 
there is also a series of population projections 
to 1985. Ten countries of the Middle East and 
North Africa are covered: Iraq, Syria, Jordan, 
Kuwayt, Egypt, Sudan, Libya, Tunisia, Algeria 
and Morocco. 

The quality of the demographic analysis is 
high, and students of the Middle East will find 
useful population information. The standard 
analysis techniques used here are based on 
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methods now widely accepted as appropriate 
when dealing with countries for which popula- 
tion data are incomplete or of uncertain quality. 
In fact, the authors of the United Nations 
Manual IV: Methods of Estimating Basic Demo- 
graphic Measures from Incomplete Data should 
be pleased to see their techniques applied syste- 
matically and with reasonable efficiency to such 
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a large number of countries in one volume. 


The authors note as an important finding that 
1965 estimated fertility levels were higher in 
several Arab countries than had been assumed 
in previous studies. This finding is not a sur- 
prise to demographers who have worked with 
Middle Eastern population data analysis, but it 
provides a correct perspective for students of 
other disciplines. 


The country chapters contain a handful of 
minor errors and information gaps. These do 
not overshadow a generally good work, but the 
reader should be aware of their existence. For ` 
example, in the Iraq chapter, the high, medium 
and low population projections form a reason- * 
able set, and théy indicate that the population 
of Iraq will likely double in size between 1965 
and 1985. The authors refer to economic devel- 
opment trends in Iraq, suggest that the govern- 
ment is not likely to make any serious effort to 


reduce the birth rate (and that even if they did ^ 


it would not have much effect in the next five 
to ten years), but they fail to mention the 
possibility for some decline in fertility resulting 
from social development trends, with or without 
organized family planning efforts. In the Jordan 
chapter one is struck by such statements as “All 
was quiet and peaceful in this small kingdom 
until 1948" (p. 55), and from a statistical stand- 
point, it might have been useful to note that 
refugees have been reluctant to report deaths 
because of the subsequent loss of a person from 
their ration cards when a death is officially re- 
ported. (UNRWA did eventually change the 
system so that a family reporting the death of 
one refugee had the right to name a new person 
to the ration rolls.) Also, the mention of 350,000 
refugees from Palestine (not including the West 
Bank) in Jordan should include some reference 
to the basis for this figure, given the varying 
estimates of numbers of Palestinian refugees 
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going to Middle Eastern countries. In the chap- 
ter on Morocco the 1961-63 survey estimates of 
the gross reproduction rate (3.4) and the total 
fertility rate (7.0) are said to refer to the total 
population, but the main published report on 
that survey states that these estimates are for 
rural areas of Morocco only. There is a mis- 
leading statement of sorts in the Libya chapter: 
“Mortality estimates of Algeria, Tunisia and 
Morocco might give a suitable basis for assump- 
tions regarding Libyan mortality, since these 
countries, like Libya, are peopled largely by Arab 
Berbers” (p. 124). Fortunately, problem state- 
ments of this sort are few and scattered. 

The monograph is highly statistical and most 
useful for an audience skilled in demographic 
terminology and techniques. More attention 
might have been given to the social aspects of 
the populations studied, the effects of colonial- 
ism on population parameters, and the possible 
impact of Islam on population matters, but these 
topics could easily become a subsequent volume. 
Although demographic data are far from abun- 
dant on the Middle Eastern countries, a short 
summary chapter on the populations of Leba- 
non, Saudi Arabia, Yemen and perhaps the for- 
mer Trucial States would have been useful. 

The style and format of Demographic Meas- 
ures and Population Growth in Arab Countries 
are good. We should look forward to future 
volumes in this series of research monographs. 


A ROBERT J. 
New York. 


LAPHAM, The Population Council, 


LA VIA DEL NILO, by Carlo Zaghi. Naples: 
Casa editrice Cymiba, 1971. viii + 628 pages. 
36 plates. Maps. £13,000. 


Reviewed by Grant McClanahan 


La via del Nilo is the first of a projected 
seven volumes, collectively titled L’Ewropa da- 
vanti all Africa. The latter six will include pre- 
viously unpublished travel accounts of Upper 
Nile explorers from 1840 to 1860 and the his- 
tory of the Portuguese penetration of East Africa 
and Russian contacts with Ethiopia. Carlo 
Zaghi’s stated aim is to present an account of 
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the way Europe in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries became acquainted with Egypt 
and the Sudan through trade, exploration, mili- 
tary operations, scientific study and cultural 
contacts. 


What Zaghi actually does in this somewhat 
diffuse book is to give highlights of the main 
historical trends and more detailed descriptions 
of the rôles played by numerous Italians as 
traders, consuls, officials, explorers and adven- 
turers. Two initial chapters survey the situation 
in North Africa in the eighteenth century and 
focus on Egypt, especially on its commercial 
relations with Europe. In the late eighteenth 
century, France, Venice and Tuscany dominatedt 
Egyptian trade, and later, under Muhammadi 
‘Ali, Britain and Austria became important par- 
ticipants. The next four chapters treat of Egypt's 
conquest of the Sudan, motivated initially by a 
drive for gold, slaves and ivory and later by 
trade in cotton, gum arabic, sesame, ostrich 
feathers and animal hides. In this pre-Mahdiya 
period, Zaghi describes the rudimentary Egyp- 
tian administration and the great Egyptian, 
Turkish and Syrian mercantile companies which, 
from bases in Khartoum, sent ships andi 
armed parties out to provincial areas on trade 
expeditions. A half-dozen European countries 
had consuls, consular agents and merchants im 
the new African capital. In the 1850s an Aus- 
trian Catholic mission was established there, 
and later these priests moved to Gondokoro, far 
up the White Nile. Khartoum was thus the first 
center deep in Africa where Europeans residedl 
permanently and could observe and receive news 
of African events. 


Zaghi then turns to Britain’s emergence as 
the dominant power in both parts of the Nile 
Valley. In a sweeping digression he argues that 
the loss of the American colonies left British» 
attention increasingly concentrated on India. 
Britain’s success in organizing an Indian Empire 
gave Egypt and the whole Nile valley new im- 
portance in British policy. Zaghi follows this 
theme through the drama of Gordon and the 
Mahdiya. A final three chapters treat the ex- 
ploration of the Nile river basin. 


This is not a definitive nor even a well bal- 
anced study of Europe and the Nile valley, but 
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t has special strengths and a unique interest. 
Zaghi has been studying and publishing in this 
4eld for forty years, and he is entitled to say 
Basta! to the idea of another narrative merely 
eaturing such stereotypes as the tenacious de 
esseps, the heroic Gordon, the spendthrift 
Shedive, the fanatical Mahdi and the cunning 
ord Cromer. Basing his work extensively on 
mrveys of partly unpublished material in the 
archives and collections in Italy, he emphasizes 
he róle of individual Italians. These include 
Jernardino Drovetti, the ex-Piedmontese lawyer 
vho as French consul in Alexandria in 1807 
“simulated Muhammad ‘Alrs successful resist- 
ance to a British force; Romolo Gessi, Gordon's 
ieutenant who defeated the Arab slavers in the 
Jahr al Ghazal and explored Lake Albert; Gui- 
ieppe Cuzzi, Gordon’s personal agent in Berber, 
who energetically organized communications 
«nd intelligence reports in the months before 
Shartoum fell; and Giovanni Miani, the pic- 
uresque adventurer who sent the first pygmies 
© Europe for study by scientists. There are a 
«ost of others. 


In such an expensive and handsomely printed 
and bound volume it is disappointing to find 
hat the maps are difficult to use and the selec- 
ion of illustrations is uneven. 'The two general 
naps are reproductions from Italian published 
iources, one of about 1865, the other perhaps 
K950, but no date or source is provided. The 
sarlier may be historically interesting, the latter 
s mediocre, and neither gives enough of the 
mportant place names mentioned in the text. 
None of the portraits has a date or source, 
«though ten of the twenty-three are identical 
with those published in 1960 in Alan Moor- 
1ead's The White Nile, where such information 
s provided. The reproductions of original draw- 
ngs by the explorers Miani and Piaggia and of 
the “rarissima” portrait of Andrea de Bono, the 
Maltese merchant-slaver, are refreshingly novel. 


By inadvertence seven lines on p. 452 are 
:epeated on p. 475. "Imam" should be "Oman" 
xn p. 473 and in the index. "Khedive" should 
>e “Pasha” on p. 166, since the reference is to 
Abbas L The excellent index is a model for full- 
wess, clarity and such timesaving practices as 
dentifying each person or place by a phrase and 
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italicizing authorities cited in footnotes. 

An adequate modern scholarly history of the 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries in 
Egypt and the Sudan will be written someday 
by an Egyptian or Sudanese. Such a book will 
focus mainly on the societies, personalities and 
institutions of the region itself, Afaf Lutfi al- 
Sayyid's Egypt and. Cromer provides a tantilizing 
foretaste. 'This was, of course, not Zaghi's aim, 
though he has recognized the need for, and 
difficulty of, this sort of writing on Africa in 
a January 13, 1972, article in La Nazione of 
Florence. Any young scholar contemplating such 
a project should not fail to put La via del Nilo 
on his shelf within easy reach. 


A GRANT MCCLANAHAN is a U.S. Foreign Service 
Officer, Retired. He is living in Florence, Italy. 


WATER RIGHTS AND IRRIGATION PRACTICES 
IN LAHJ: A STUDY OF THE APPLICATION 
OF CUSTOMARY AND SHARI'AH LAW IN 
SOUTH-WEST ARABIA. By A. M. A. Maktari. 
New York: Cambridge Univ. Press, 1972. ix 
+ 174 pages. Maps. Plate. Chart. Appen. 
Bibl. Index. $16.00. 


Reviewed by R. J. Holmes 


Of the 112,000 square miles of South West 
Arabia which until 1967 were the Protectorate 
of South Arabia and Aden and are now the 
People’s Democratic Republic of the Yemen, 
only about 300,000 acres (at the highest esti- 
mate) are cultivated. As there is not enough 
rain to grow crops the land is mainly irrigated 
from floods and wells. In these harsh circum- 
stances, unfortunately not unique in the Arab 
world, water rights require minute regulation, 
a requirement of particular importance in South 
Yemen where land disputes are only too liable 
to give rise to bloodshed between arms-bearing 
tribesmen. The utilization of water is conse- 
quently governed by various blends of shari‘ab 
law, customary and tribal practices which have 
been refined and handed down over the 
centuries. 
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The system by which water rights were regu- 
lated prior to Independence in 1967 in the 
Sultanate of Lahj, (part of the Protectorate) and 
which related to some 20,000 cultivated acres, 
is examined in this interesting and attractively 
produced work. Dr. Maktari was right to choose 
Lahj rather than the better known cotton grow- 
ing region of Abyan, a little to the east of Aden. 
In Lahj British influence and intervention in 
agricultural organization was much less marked 
than in Abyan, and Lahj presents for study both 
the intricate customary rules and a noteworthy 
example of statutory reform of the traditional 
arrangements. 


South Yemen is a stronghold of the Shafi’ 
school of Islamic jurisprudence, and Dr. Mak- 
tari introduces his study with an account of the 
Sbari'ab principles relating to land and water 
ownership. He sets out in full a number of legal 
opinions about water rights by eminent South 
Arabian jurists of about the 10th century A.H., 
although with disappointingly little commen- 
tary. À detailed and illustrated description of 
agricultural and irrigation methods in Lahj 
helpfully leads to the kernel of the book: an 
examination of the decree establishing an Agri- 
cultural Council and Court and regulating vari- 
ous aspects of land and water law which was 
enacted by Sultan Fadhl ‘Abd al-Karim in 1950. 
This law resulted from the work of a committee 
under ‘Ali ‘Abd al-Karim who was elected 
Sultan after his half-brother had been deposed 
in 1952. It is somewhat surprising to find in 
the commentary almost no mention of Sayyid 
Muhammad ‘Ali al-Jifri who, as the Sultanate's 
legal adviser, exercised considerable influence 
on judicial affairs during the early years of the 
new agricultural régime. 


Dr. Maktari reproduces the Arabic text of the 
1950 enactment and has carefully translated it, 
although it is a little misleading to refer to it 
as a “codification of agricultural customary law” 
since the decree is very far from completely re- 
stating and replacing the pre-existing law and 
practice. The author then demonstrates how the 
decree operated in practice: firstly by analyzing, 
by reference to various documents, aspects of 
the procedure of the Agricultural Court, and 
then reproducing and extensively summarizing 
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in English the judicial records of eight cases 
decided by the court (although one of the 
selected precedents seems to date from before 
1950). From this material the reader can follow 
a number of typical disputes and see how the 
rival evidence and contentions of the parties are 
worked out to judgment. 


The book touches on the difficulty frequently 
encountered in South Yemen of defining the 
respective jurisdictional limits of the shari‘ab 
and ‘wrfi or customary courts. The Lahj Agri- 
cultural Court was in the decree expressly de- 
clared to be a temporary expedient pending 
legislation enabling questions of agricultural 
customary law to be determined in the sharï'ah 
courts. Dr. Maktari declines to accept this at its 
face value and regards the decree as designed to 
give the Sultän a freer hand in agricultural 
matters without the risk of being accused of 
interference with the shari'ah. Incidentally, the 
book helps to highlight the extremely difficult 
practical problem faced by the Federation of 
South Arabia in having to legislate both for 
States whose legal framework resembled that of 
Labj and for Aden Colony with its alien, 
English-type legal system. 

The list and discussion of words used in farm- 
ing contexts in Lahj will supplement information 
available in de Landberg's Glossaire Datinois 
and the valuable study by Professor Serjeant of 
irrigation systems in Hadhramawt (1964, 
BSOAS 27, p. 33). In addition Dr. Maktari pro- 
vides useful factual information about such 
matters as the plough, the farmer's calendar and 
the system of measuring well depths by refer- 
ence to parts of the human body. 

À feature of this book is the large number 
of facsimiles of Arabic documents. The repro- 
duction is as clear as possible but the utility of 
the book is diminished by the strain of decipher- 
ing parts of the manuscripts reproduced. Printed 
transcriptions might have been better. The 
volume should also be of value to agriculturalists 
and others who are not Arabists. For them it 
would have been helpful if more translations of 
documents had been provided, e.g. the forms of 
leases on p. 53 and in Appendix 2. 

There is scope in South Yemen for improve- 
ment and expansion of flood irrigation if finan- 
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cial and technical aid are available: the Ahwar 
area in what was the Lower ‘Awlaqi Sultanate 
is one site where much could be achieved; and 
it has been estimated that the area of South 
Yemen under cultivation could be increased to 
1.5m acres. It is to be hoped that the fruits of 
Dr. Maktari’s scholarship may contribute to 
making such possibilities become realities, and 
that they will prove of value to those concerned 
with irrigation in the Arab world beyond South 
Yemen. How relevant the law described by Dr. 
Maktari may be for the present in South Yemen 
must be regarded as doubtful. Section 35 of the 
Agrarian Reform Law 1970 of the People's 
Republic provides: "Water sources, main water 
courses (such as the Wadis and A'bar) and 
irrigation installations set up thereupon shall be 
deemed State property.” As the Lahj enactment 
itself shows, however, the practices of centuries 
are not easily displaced by legislation. 


A R. J. HOLMES was the Advocate-General of the 
Government of the Federation of South Arabia. 


EGYPT 


RURAL POLITICS IN NASSER'S EGYPT, by James 
B. Mayfield. Austin: Univ. of Texas Press, 
1971. xvi + 259 pages. Appen. Bibl. Index. 
$8.50. 


Reviewed by Alan W. Horton 


A principal direction of twentieth century 
society is the “urbanization” of peasant minds. 
By a kind of urban imperialism, the world’s 
cities have reached politically and economically 
into the countryside, establishing rural security 
and fostering the growth of cash crops. Villagers 
have moved away from a major dependence on 
subsistence crops and have been drawn into a 
new network of relationships with both nearby 
towns and distant cities. They have taken on 
some of the behavior and attitudes of their 
urban cousins. In some contexts their social and 
political loyalties have changed. In developed 
countries such as Great Britain or Japan, where 
the process began earlier and proceeded swiftly, 
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the old distinctions between rural and urban 
outlooks have all but disappeared under the 
influence of a “national urban” culture. 


The process has taken place before. At other 
historical moments, cities have reached out to 
control their hinterlands—only to lose control 
in the semi-chaos of later times. But in the 
twentieth century there are differences. This 
time the process is under way everywhere; under 
the impact of the communications revolution 
the “global city” is spreading its influence into 
every refuge of traditionalism. Moreover, the 
urban attitudes that villagers now confront and 
adopt are essentially nationalist. In this century 
urbanization of peasant minds is "patriotization". 


James B. Mayfield’s admirable book provides 
a situation report on the Egyptian phase of these 
phenomena and focuses on the current relations 
of Egyptian peasants and townsmen. An early 
and excellent chapter digs into the history of 
that relationship. Later chapters analyze the 
present relationships by examining the various 
village institutions involved, the social groups 
that cluster around the institutions and their 
links to the world outside the village. Some of 
the institutions are traditional; others—such as 
party organizations and village councils—have 
been recently introduced by the central govern- 
ment in order to "patriotize" peasants and mod- 
ernize their lives. Three central chapters focus 
on the role of the Arab Socialist Union and the 
attempts to use it to transform into solid social 
gain a charismatically inspired but temporary 
interest in change. Of special relevance and 
fascination is a chapter describing the unortho- 
dox and successful approach of Dr. Ahmad 
al-Naggar in instituting independent local sav- 
ings banks in some rural areas. Here, as through- 
out the book, we see the interplay between the 
forces of tradition and modernism (including, 
of course, government officials). 


No book is without fault. This one suffers 
from repetition and wordiness. It occasionally 
wallows in the jargon of the social sciences. Such 
are the influences of academe. In some contrast 
is the clear prose used to recount Egyptian 
history and to describe the villages in which 
the author did his field work. 
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Despite the jargon, Dr. Mayfield makes good 
use of social science theory. His use of the con- 
cept of “political culture"—the political behavior 
and points of view learned from parents and 
peers by virtue of membership in a given society 
—is particularly helpful in throwing light on 
the welter of conflicting ideologies among the 
players in the rural-urban drama. What each 
player sees as politically and socially right and 
proper stands out clearly. Thus, the relations of 
Egyptian peasants and townsmen are defined 
psychologically as well as structurally. 


As illuminating as any concept, at least for 
this reviewer, are the brief stories of actual 
people interspersed throughout. One wishes 
that more such “case studies,” however brief, 
had been included. These glimpses of human 
confrontation and cooperation, of passion and 
dedication, convey a fine feeling for the reality 
of what Dr. Mayfield is saying in this very good 
book. 


A ALAN HORTON is Executive Director of the 
American Universities Field Staff. 


IRAN 


TRAN, by Yahya Armajani. Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1972. vii + 172 pages. 
Index. $6.95. Paper $2.45. 


Reviewed by Richard Cottam 


Yahya Armajani accepted a formidable task 
when he agreed to write a volume on Iran for 
the Prentice-Hall series, “The Modern Nations 
in Historical Perspective.” In fewer than two 
hundred pages he is expected to capture the 
essence of historical determination of modern 
Iran’s politics, society and economy. The series 
appears designed for an interested lay audience. 
But it is also made to order for an interpretive 
essay which the area specialist would find stimu- 
lating. In his preface, Professor Armajani prom- 
ises to do just that. He settles on several main 
themes and identifies three as particularly im- 
portant for understanding Iran’s awakening: 
“the Persian consciousness of their identity,” 
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“the fact that creativity and intellectual and 
spiritual advance is possible in a society where 
there is intellectual and religious freedom” and 
“the isolation of Iran” (pp. 114-115). 


The identity theme is most frequently men- 
tioned in the book. But the reader hoping to 
see any real development of this or any other 
theme will be disappointed. Professor Armajani 
is subverted in his interpretive purpose by his 
wealth of detailed information of Iranian his- 
tory. He cannot resist the temptation to remark 
on matters he finds titillating but which are of 
small concern to his book’s purpose. Did Cam- 
byses die of an epileptic fit or did he commit 
suicide? He burdens his lay reader with exotic 
names which in number per page sometimes 
rivals Brockelmann and such items as a list of 
seven different sets of alphabets used in pre- 
Islamic Iran. His treatment of the myriad of. 
individuals mentioned is heavily judgmental and 
consists commonly of ex-cathedra, one line dis- 
missals. Occasionally, though, he cites another 
author's prejudices. For example after saying’ 
of Fath Ali Shah that "He had all his uncle’s: 
bad traits and none of his good ones,” he cites : 
Nafisi (p. 104). 


In his broader concern, Professor Armajani 
quite properly focuses on the impact on Iranian 
identity of the acceptance of Islam following the 
Arab conquest of Iran. Observers of Iranian his- 
tory have often noted the identity ambivalence 
and conflict generated by the acceptance of the 
conqueror’s religion. What emerges clearly 
enough in this account is resentment toward 
the Arabs. Indeed, so strongly is this point made 
that the lay reader may wonder at the persistence 
of Islam in Iran, even in its Shii form. The: 
treatment of Islam generally is unsympathetic. 
Professor Armajani promises a future biography 
of Jamal al-Din Afghani that will be more com- 
plete than Nikki Keddie’s sensitive study. But 
his description of Jamal al-Din as “the notorious 
Pan-Islamist agitator” (p. 113) and his judg- 
ment that he “does not seem to have had any 
scruples” bodes ill for a fair examination of a 
complex figure who exercised a profound influ- 
ence on the thinking of some of his generation’s . 
most important Islamic leaders. It is also in tune 
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with the general tone of his commentary. Con- 
temporary Islamic leaders are largely ignored or, 
in the case of Khumayni, dismissed without 
being named as a mujtahid opposed to royal 
reform (p. 115). The lay reader would be sur- 
prised to learn that his unnamed individual is 
among the most powerful men in Shii Islam 
and is in close alliance with an opposition group 
which would carry out reforms that in some 
areas go far beyond those of the Shah. 


If Islamic identity and parochial, regional and 
tribal identity are treated lightly, the central 
point of a cultural identity is more asserted than 
developed. Professor Armajani appears to be 
largely innocent of the theoretical writings on 
identity. But he had strong opinions about one 
manifestation of identity: Western nationalism. 
The “central message” here, he tells us, is “what- 
ever is good for the state is good for the people, 
and not the other way around” (p. 141). No 
more effort is made to put Iranian nationalism 
in a broad identity context than this judgment 


suggests he had made for Western nationalism. 


Our lay reader may be somewhat mystified by 
the theme that “intellectual and spiritual ad- 
vance is possible in a society where there is 
intellectual and religious freedom” (pp. 114- 
115). The question is why Professor Armajani 
would consider such a non-controversial point 
interesting. In his last sentence in the book he 
returns to this point, strengthens it and makes 
it controversial by asserting that “only” in 
periods of freedom has Iranian genius been 
fully expressed. Could it be that this is an 
oblique plea for more freedom from the current 
royal rule? If so, the first chapter, which could 
in no way offend the Iranian Information Office, 
is misleading. There he compares the Shah's 
effort for “pushing” his programs with those 
of the American President (p. 18)—hardly the 
best device for telling his readers that the Iranian 
régime is a dictatorship. In fact the lay reader 
would be most unlikely ever to suspect the na- 
ture of the régime. Despite references to the 
security organization (SAVAK), the picture of 
material and social advance is not balanced with 
one of political oppression. 


Of Dr. Mosaddeq, Professor Armajani says 
his ". .. name will go down in history as the 
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charismatic leader who, in spite of the fact that 
he did not offer a constructive program, moved 
the Persians to the depth" (p. 166). Then, 
quoting this reader, he remarks that "It has been 
alleged that the American Central Intelligence 
Agency helped engineer the downfall of 
Mosaddeq" (p. 166). But he does not mention 
the really important fact that virtually all po- 
litically aware Iranians believe this to be the 
case. In a book that stresses identity there is no 
suggestion that Iranians, seeing a man who has 
moved them "to the depth" removed by a 
foreign supported coup, would be affected in 
their sense of identity or in their attitude toward 
the Shah, the willing recipient of this American 
favor. The omission is an important one. It 
deprives the reader of an understanding of the 
view, so common among educated Iranians, that 
Iran was for at least a decade, and some believe 
still is, an American client state. 

Professor Armajani’s book is rich in detail, 
reflects a profound attraction and feeling for 
Iranian culture and is sometimes highly pro- 
vocative. As an interpretive historical essay, 
however, it is disappointing. 


A RICHARD COTTAM is Professor of Political Science 
at the University of Pittsburgh. 


THE POLITICAL ELITE OF IRAN, by Marvin 
Zonis. Princeton: Princeton Univ. Press, 
1971. xvi + 389 pages. Index. $12.50. 


Reviewed by James A. Bill 


Elite analysis is a currently fashionable ap- 
proach to the study of political systems. The 
volume under review seems to magnify all the 
strengths and weaknesses of this theoretical ap- 
proach. It provides an in-depth view of the most 
powerful political decision-makers in lran; it 
focuses most attention upon the attitudes and 
orientations of these elite members; and, because 
it involves a manageable universe of inquiry, it 
lends itself to quantitative analysis. At the same 
time, however, this study presents some distor- 
tion of the Iranian political system since it fails 
to bring the middle and lower classes (the non- 
elite) into the analysis. Unable to address the 
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more revolutionary dimensions of change, it 
emphasizes instead “stable change,” “orderly 
growth,” “tranquility,” and “legality” (p. 340) 
—terms always central to an elite perspective. 
Also, despite a Heraclean effort by the author, 
this book reflects serious methodological prob- 
lems concerning the determination of elite 
membership and the relative power of indi- 
vidual elite members. 


This study provides the most complete view 
that we have of the Iranian political elite. The 
basic conclusion is that the elite reflects four 
attitudinal characteristics: political cynicism; 
personal mistrust; manifest insecurity; and inter- 
personal exploitation. The sections in which 
these conclusions are discussed make fascinating 
reading and reflect impressive scholarship. In- 
deed, they invest the study with basic strengths 
that make it an indispensable source to scholars 
of Middle Eastern society and politics. This 
book will also stand as a valuable reference for 
political scientists who are engaged in the cross- 
national study of political elites. The Iranian 
case can now for the first time be consulted by 
scholars who seek to generate empirical theory 
based on elite orientations and behavior. 

Despite the methodological problems that 
plague the elite approach in general, the author 
provides an honest and meticulous exposition 
of his research techniques. The shortcomings of 
the reputational method of elite identification 
and ranking are straightforwardly admitted, for 
example, in the case where Muhammad Riza 
Shah Pahlavi and General Hasan Pakravan re- 
ceive identical scores of reputed power. It is to 
the credit of Professor Zonis that he recognizes 
the problems of his methodology and admits 
“the crudity of this means for identifying the 
political elite... ," and that "not only did this 
reputational scheme not result in a cardinal scale 
of power, but even its ordinality must be con- 
sidered suspect" (p. 8, fn 12). 

Perhaps partially because of this methodo- 
logical difficulty, the author makes an effort to 
buttress his conclusions with other evidence. 
There is, after all, a considerable amount of 
Persian source material available that concerns 
political power and elite membership in Iran. 
Among the most valuable sources that might 
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have been consulted, for example, are studies 
by Sahib al-Zamäni, Ravandi, Fatih, Jamalzadah, 
Qurayshi, and Qasimi. Although there are scat- 
tered references to Persian newspapers and 
newsmagazines, only half a dozen Persian books 
have been consulted. And these include the 
Shah's The White Revolution, a volume on 
Iranian educational history, and a compendium 
of Persian-English proverbs. In the difficult task 
of identifying the elite and of ascertaining elite 
power, the reservoir of relevant Persian litera- 
ture would have been of considerable assistance. 
In the analysis of elite orientations, however, the 
Zonis study will stand on its own merits, and 
the methodological foundations upon which it 
is based are presented in elaborate detail both 
within the text and in Appendices I and II. 


As long as the author remains close to his 
data and sticks to analyzing elite orientations, 
he has much to contribute. When the study 
touches upon other subject areas, however, the 
quality becomes rather more uneven. Professor 
Zonis' keen understanding of the Iranian social 
scene and his sensitivity as a political observer 
enable him to contribute such incisive observa- 
tions as the following: “... the land reform has 
not destroyed the financial power of [the land- 
lords]—no social revolution has been effected. 
Rather, land reform has altered the importance 
of the elite's sources of wealth . . ." (p. 28); 
"Just as bureaucratic cross-checking based on 
similar or conflicting power ranks tends to 
vitiate institutional independence and initiative, 
so do the cross pressures on individual members 
of different organizations" (pp. 95-6); and 
"... the very security that members of the elite 
seek in multiple association memberships and 
occupational positions contributes to their felt 
insecurity" (p. 241). 


In other instances, however, the author intro- 
duces opinions and conclusions which lack in 
credibility: "Organized internal opposition has 
been decimated, while even the expression of 
antiregime sentiment is absent" (p. 4); ". . . re- 
ligion as a political force cannot bring sustained 
and serious pressure to bear on the government" 
(p. 151); “. . . traditional Iranian culture has 
always placed a low value on commercial under- 
takings” (p. 176); "Iranian politics is not a 
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process in which groups play an especially rele- 
vant role” (pp. 214-5); “Bank robberies as they 
are known in the United States, for example, 
are substantially unheard of in Iran. That kind 
of successful group activity appears beyond the 
ken of the Iranian underworld" (p. 215); 
".. . American and British diplomatic represen- 
tatives still seem to constitute the most trusted 
advisers of the shah" (p. 300); "That the shah 
has been successful in overcoming their [the 
technically educated Iranian’s} criticism has 
been one of his finest achievements and a great 
contribution to the continuity and stability of 
his rule” (p. 331). 

The criticisms immediately above apply 
almost exclusively to intellectual terrain that is 
outside the basic perspective of the study but 
into which the author occasionally tends to 
wander. It is for this reason that they can at 
most only tarnish a solid piece of scholarship. 
Professor Zonis has painstakingly succeeded in 
applying modern social science techniques to an 
important area of investigation. The conclusions 
that flow directly from this effort will long stand 
as central to our understanding of elite attitudes 
in Iran. 


A JAMES À. BILL is Associate Professor of Govern- 
ment and Middle Eastern Studies at the University 
of Texas at Austin. 


IRAQ 


THE ROLE OF GOVERNMENT IN THE INDUS- 
TRIALIZATION OF IRAQ 1950-1965, by Fer- 
hang Jalal. London: Frank Cass, 1972. xii + 
134 pages. Tables. Bibl. Index. $9.50. 


Reviewed by Abbas Alnasrawi 


The title of this book is somewhat misleading 
since only two of its seven chapters deal spe- 
cifically with the problems of industrialization. 
The book as a whole provides a good examina- 
tion of Iraq's development policies in the period 
1950-1965. The period under study was cov- 
ered by six plans. The first three were managed 
by the Development Board prior to the 1958 
Revolution while the other three were managed 
by the Planning Board. 
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The first chapter, which is devoted to a review 
of government development effort prior to 
1950, shows that the idea of appropriating oil 
revenue for capital investment was not new in 
Iraq. The scope of the effort, however, had to be 
very small and the effort itself was inconsequen- 
tial due to the fact that revenues from oil were 
meager. The picture was dramatically altered 
after 1950 when oil output as well as revenue 
per unit of output increased. The desire to 
increase national output and to change the 
structure of the economy prompted the govern- 
ment to create the Development Board which 
was entrusted with the task of organizing and 
implementing development plans. But to suc- 
ceed in its mission the Development Board must 
have independence, continuity and competent 
administrative machinery. And since these 
requisites were lacking in various degrees it was 
inevitable that expenditure targets were never 
attained. Given these constraints the Board was 
able, however, to concentrate its development 
effort on agriculture, public buildings and roads 
and to achieve certain results. 


The wisdom or the advisability of concen- 
trating the development effort on the agricul- 
tural sector has been and will continue to be 
questioned by students of Iraq. It is true, of . 
course, that in a country like Iraq, agriculture 
should receive top priority in any public invest- 
ment program but it is equally true that Iraq, 
unlike many other developing countries, was not 
constrained by the lack of funds that would 
make the neglect of industry imperative. More- 
over, the author seems to have neglected to 
realize that given the pattern of distribution of 
income, wealth, power and above all land, it 
would be almost impossible to expect any seri- 
ous improvement in the living standards of the 
majority of the population who derive their 
livelihood from the land. In order to correct this 
bias, the planning efforts after the 1958 Revolu- 
tion swung to the other extreme by emphasizing 
industrial development, but this occurred at the 
expense of agriculture. Thus the shortsighted- 
ness of the Development Board was com- 
pounded by the shortsightedness of the Planning 
Board. The outcome of this sad tale was that 
neither agency was capable of adopting and 
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implementing an intelligent policy of balanced 
economic growth. 


The author maintains, and correctly so, that 
the failure of the development effort throughout 
the whole period may have to be explained by 
certain factors that transcended the political 
form and the ideological content of the regime 
in power. These factors included political insta- 
bility which forced changes in the planning 
machinery at all levels; inefficient administration 
which lacked both the technical skill and the 
integrity necessary for plan implementation; and 
a lack of realism which was consistently reflected 
in overambitious plans. As a measure of per- 
formance the ratio of actual expenditures to 
planned expenditures was computed to be 55 
per cent in the period 1951-1958 and 51 per 
cent in the period 1959-1965, with an average 
of 52 per cent for the entire period. 


A ABBAS ALNASRAWI is Associate Professor of Eco- 
nomics at the University of Vermont. 


ISRAEL 


THE RIFT IN ISRAEL: RELIGIOUS AUTHORITY 
AND SECULAR DEMOCRACY, by S. Clement 
Leslie. New York: Schocken Books, 1971. 
ix + 164 pages. Appen. Notes. Index. $7.50. 


Reviewed by Don Peretz 


Every decision by the Israeli government is 
taken against the background of its Jewish 
identity. While the religious character of this 
identity does not necessarily determine the out- 
come of such decisions, it is one of the "inputs" 
which characterize Israel's political system. The 
tension between religious authority and secular 
democracy pervades most aspects of life in the 
country and its relationships with the rest of 
the world. As the author of this book points 
out, what is significant is the appearance of 
“tension between the ‘particularist and the 
‘universalist’ sides of the Jewish tradition. . . . 
It is a tension felt in every free country which 
sees the threat of the times and must try to do 
justice to its own interests and the wider need. 
In Israel the two-way pull is stronger. Not only 
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are the dangers greater and more immediate, 
but the entire ideological background of the 
State gives a keener edge to every moral 
dilemma. The Jewish tradition lays more em- 
phasis on communal ethics than does the indi- 
vidualist tradition of the West" (p. 126). 


After a brief discussion of the particularist 
versus universalist traditions prior to the estab- 
lishment of Israel the author traces these ancient 
threads from which have been woven the fabric 
of Judaism through diverse aspects of life in 
the modern Jewish State—in education, in the 
army, in collective settlement organization, in 
relations with the Arab minority inside and 
with the Arab majority surrounding Israel. 
Israeli-Diaspora, and Jewish-Christian relations 
are examined in the light of these considerations. 

Diverse views, from those of the orthodox 
zealots of Neturei Karta (Guardians of the 
Gates—a Jerusalem-based group) to those of 
Mapam's left wing are presented, usually in their 
own words through excerpts from their own 
publications or from in-depth interviews con- 
ducted by the author or by others. Israeli wits, 
he quotes, assert that their country's population 
is made up of those who have come to be Jews 
in safety and those who have come to be non- 
Jews in comfort. "In short, the community is 
made up of a fifth who are fully observant, 
something between 40 per cent and 50 per cent 
who are completely 'secular' or nearly so, andi 
the rest—say a third—who are in varying de- 
grees partially observant" (p. 72). Although 30 
per cent assert that the Jewish religion has had 
little or no influence on their own sense of them- 
selves as Jews, the author seems to believe that 
Judaic religious values pervade even their self 
concept. 

Since the Six Day War in June 1967 there 
has been much introspective self searching 
among younger Israelis as represented by dis. 
cussions reproduced in Stach Lochamin (Sol. 
dier's Talk, translated as The Seventh Day) 
published in October 1967. Many younges 
Israelis have a hunger, accentuated by and aften 
the war, "to learn the questions and meaning: 
which had occupied our forefathers, whose 
‘fault’ it is that we are what we are and no 
otherwise.” This by no means points the way tc 
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« revival of traditional Judaism, but to a re- 
‘valuation of Jewish moral values and influences 
n the life of a modern state. 

The author’s treatment is sympathetic to the 

Kewish State, sensitive to the diversity of views 
vithin the country, yet intelligently analytical, 
»erhaps even critical. While not a history or 
»olitical treatise, it stimulates the reader to 
amine the meaning of the term "Jewish State.” 


A DON PERETZ is Professor of Political Science and 
Director, SWANA Program at State University 
of New York at Binghamton. 


TURKEY 


[HE TURKISH STRAITS AND NATO, by Ferenc 
A. Vali. Stanford: Hoover Instit. Press, 1971. 
xiii + 163 pages. Map. Appens. Notes. Bibl. 
Index. $9.50. 


Reviewed by Robert Devereux 


Since the beginning of the modern age, the 
world's major political/diplomatic problems 
lave generally included at least one centered in 
he Middle East. In recent years, for example, 
chat area has contributed the partition of Pales- 
ine and the problems stemming from that 
vent. During the two centuries which preceded 
“World War I, its contribution was the Eastern 
Question. In his new book, Ferenc A. Váli 
argues that the Eastern Question, although it 
nay no longer be called that, is still very much 
with us and, in fact, may very well return to 
‘enter stage in the not too distant future. 


The book is a relatively short one—only 163 
sages of text—divided into seven chapters. 
chapter 1 examines the geopolitical significance 
of the Straits (Bosporus and Dardanelles), while 
Chapter 2 covers the development of the Eastern 
Question up to the signing of the Montreux 
Convention in 1936. These two chapters cover 
round traversed by countless authors in the past 
ind contribute nothing new. Chapter 3, devoted 
o an analysis of the Montreux Convention, 
similarly tells the reader nothing he could not 
earn by reading the Convention itself but, it 
should be noted, its inclusion is essential if the 
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reader is to understand clearly the points raised 
by the author in the subsequent chapters. 


Vali begins to get down to his real subject in 
Chapter 4, which describes Soviet efforts to get 
control of the Straits beginning with the Hitler- 
Stalin Pact of 1939 and continuing into the 
postwar period. In Chapters 5 and 6, Väli dis- 
cusses the Straits in the context of Turkey’s 
membership in NATO and the Soviet build-up 
of naval forces in the Mediterranean. Although 
the Soviets ceased their postwar pressures on 
Turkey some years ago, Vali is convinced that 
the Soviets, having established a naval presence 
in the Mediterranean, will decide sooner or later 
that they cannot continue to allow Turkey to 
control passage of Soviet warships through the 
Straits, regardless of how scrupulously Turkey 
exercises that control in accordance with exist- 
ing international rules, Ze. provisions of the 
Montreux Convention. This is especially true 
since the Convention bars the passage of all sub- 
marines, including those of Black Sea powers, 
and sets down time and tonnage limitations. 
Turkey's only hope of resisting any renewed 
Soviet pressures, Vali argues, is reliance on 
NATO, while the only hope of the US and 
other NATO powers is unwavering support of 
Turkey within the framework of NATO 
obligations. 


These first six chapters serve as the backdrop 
to Chapter 7, wherein Váli presents suggestions 
concerning a possible revision of the Montreux 
Convention and concerning policies to be pur- 
sued by NATO, or individually by Turkey and 
the US, in the face of any renewed Soviet threat 
against the Straits. This is the heart of the book 
and this is where it falls apart. Throughout the 
chapter, Vali writes in imperatives—Turkey (or 
NATO or the US) “must” or “should” do thus 
and so in reaction to possible moves the Soviet 
Union may take. He fails, however, to pursue 
his arguments to their logical end. That is, he 
does not examine all the possible reactions his 
partisans (Turkey, NATO, the US) might 
make, nor does he consider the possible Soviet 
counter-reactions thereto and what new meas- 
ures those might force Turkey/US/NATO to 
take. Apparently all events are to occur in a 
vacuum. From his lofty tower he has decided 
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what Turkey/US/NATO must or should do and 
that is that. 

This latter point raises the final weakness of 
the book. Aside from the fact that Váli fails to 
follow through, the reader is left to wonder 
why Váli's personal opinions on Turkish/US/ 
NATO policies are of sufficient importance to 
be taken seriously. He is a political science pro- 
fessor, has served in Turkey with the State De- 
partment (1943-1946) and has written a 
previous book about Turkey, Bridge Across the 
Bosporus: The Foreign Policy of Turkey, but 
these facts are hardly enough to qualify him to 
determine foreign policy on an issue that could 
involve a major war. The present writer, at 
least, would have found the book more worth- 
while had Vali refrained from the imperatives 
he uses so lavishly in Chapter 7. 

The latter part of the volume (pages 165- 
324) consists of thirty-three well chosen 
documents—pertinent extracts in some cases, 
complete texts in others—ranging from the 
Treaty of Küçük Kaynarca of 1774 to Prime 
Minister Inónü's letter to President Johnson of 
14 June 1964. 


A ROBERT DEVEREUX, Silver Spring, Maryland. 


RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY 
AND ART 


'ABDU'L-BAHÁ, by H. M. Balyuzi. London: 
George Ronald, 1971. xiii + 495 pages. Illus. 
Notes. Appen. Bibl. Index. 


Reviewed by Peter Chelkowski 


Baba'ullab in the Garden of Ridwan 
Agonies confirm His hour, 
and swords like compass-needles turn 
toward His heart. 
The midnight air is forested 
with presences that shelter Him 
and sheltering praise 
The auroral darkness which is God 
and sing the word made flesh again 
in Him, 
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Eternal exile whose return 
epiphanies repeatedly 
foretell. 
He watches in a borrowed garden, 
prays. And sleepers toss upon 
their armored beds, 
Half-roused by golden knocking at 
the doors of consciousness, Energies 
like angels dance 
Glorias of recognition. 
Within the rock the undiscovered suns 
release their light. 
Robert Hayden 
From Selected. Poems 


by Robert Hayden (October House 
Publications, Inc. n.d.) 


The simplicity of the above poem written by 
one of today's most important American poets, 
Robert Hayden, contrasts with the full poetical 
imagery of the prose of H. M. Balyuzi in his 
latest book on Bahá'u'lláh's son ‘Abdu'l-Bahá. 

The book was published on the 50th anniver- 
sary of the death of ‘Abdu'l-Bahá, and is the 
second in Mr. Balyuzi's intended trilogy on the 
lives of the three central figures of the Bahá'i 
faith. (Bahá'ulláh's biography was publishedi 
by the same publisher, George Ronald of Lon- 
don, in 1965; the book on Báb is currently im 
preparation by the author.) 


The genre of the book can probably best be 
described as a literary biography— "in the serv- 
ice of the Cause," to use the Bahá'i terminology. 
The book is introduced and concluded with » 
quotation from "The Guardian of the Cause oí 
God,” by Shoghi Effendi. The quotation has a 
vise-like grip on this bulky volume and tells us 
what the entire book is about. It reads: "He 
(‘Abdu’l-Baha) is, and should for all time be re- 
garded, first and foremost, as the Centre and 
Pivot of Bahá'u'lláh's peerless and all-enfolding 
Covenant. His most exalted handiwork, the 
stainless Mirror of His light, the perfect Ex 
emplar of His teachings, the unerring Inter. 
preter of His Word, the embodiment of every 
Bahá'i ideal, the incarnation of every Bah’; 
virtue, ...” (p. xv). ; 

Under the influence of this quotation, the 
author begins the first chapter of the book, en- 
titled "The Master," with the sentences: “Here 
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s a life, abundant, spacious, immeasurable. It 
‘annot be adequately described. It cannot be en- 
ompassed. It lies beyond the range of assess- 
nent, because every event in the life of the Son 
X Bahá'u'lláh carries major accent" (p. 3.). 
Khis automatically precludes any critical ap- 
roach on the part of the author. Emerging from 
his expression of devotion, reiterated as the 
losing statement of the book, Mr. Balyuzi con- 
esses to this, in a way, by saying: "'Abdu'l- 
Jahá was the Mystery of God. Who, then, can 
ortray him?" (p. 495). 


The only criticism appearing in the book is 
vhen the author deals with the faction within 
he family and disciples of Bahá'u'lláh, which 
fter his death opposed “The Greatest Branch" — 
Abdu'l-Bahá. His heavy-handed criticism of this 
action is almost in the communist fashion of 
epudiation of revisionists and opportunists. 
"he passion of the author is somewhat under- 
«andable if we consider that Baha'u'llah took 
5e lesson from other religions, and particularly 
«om Islam, and wished to avoid any sort of 
onstitutional crisis or faction in the Baha'i 
ommunity after his death. 

Mr. Balyuzi is a very gifted literatus, He 
omes not only from the East where "In the 
eginning was the word," but also from Persia 
'here from time immemorial the cult of the 
rord existed and the word was utilized with 
oetical embellishment. Despite the flowery ex- 
ressions and almost biblical style, the book is 
«minently readable. There is drama and suspense 
aralleled by the author's power of persuasion 
ad conviction. His straight-forward belief in 
4e message of the Bahá'i faith and quotations 
‘om the other "good" Bahá'is compensate for 
ne scarcity of outside accounts and sources. 


Robert Hayden, the author of the poem 
“oted at the beginning of this review, is a 
‘ack, Mr. Balyuzi discusses the first black con- 
ert to the Bahá'i faith, Robert Turner. Turner 
as among the first pilgrims from the West to 
isit ‘Abdu'l-Bahá at 'Akká at the turn of the 
ntury. “‘Abdu'l-Baha rose to his feet and 
eted him affectionately. He said, ‘Robert, 
sur Lord loves you. God gave you a black skin, 
ata heart white as snow’.” (p. 72). Mr. Balyuzi 
es these “white-as-snow” hearts in many 
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Bahá'is who contributed accounts to this volume 
regardless of the color of their skin. As a result 
the spiritual and physical portrait of 'Abdu'l- 
Bahá is painted with the most beautiful colors, 
for to them “the supreme genius of 'Abdu'l- 
Bahá is overwhelmingly manifest" (p. 161). 


It is high time for a monograph on the Bahá'i 
faith and a comparative study with other re- 
ligions. The works on the subject by E. G. 
Browne and Le Comte de Gobineau should be 
treated as preliminary accounts since they lack 
the historical perspective of final products. 


The book is divided into three chronological 
parts portraying the three most eventful periods 
in the life of ‘Abdu'l-Bahá (‘Abbas Effendi). 
Part One, "Youth, Imprisonment, and Freedom,” 
spans the time from 1852 at the age of eight 
until the time of his first visit to America, in 
1912. Part Two is entitled "Arnerica, from Coast 
to Coast" and Part Three is called "Europe and 
the Closing Years." The second and third parts 
cover the last nine years of 'Abdu'l-Bahá's life 
and are well documented. 


A PETER CHELKOWSKI is Assistant Professor of Near 
Eastern Languages and Literatures at New York 
University. 


KITAB AL-QUSSAS WA’-L-MUDHAKKIRIN, by 
Ibn al-Jawzi. Introduction and trans. by Mer- 
lin L. Swartz. Beirut: Dar el-Machreq, 1971. 
264 pages + 173 pages of Arabic text. Bibl. 
Index. Recherches de Vinstitut de Lettres 
Orientales de Beyroutb, Serie I, tome XLVII. 
No price indicated. 


Reviewed by James Kritzeck 


'The series of which this volume is a recent 
part is not only one of the most prestigious but 
also one of the most valuable collections of 
scholarly works in our field. That Swartz's edi- 
tion and translation of this important work by 
Ibn al-Jawzi has been produced under its aus- 
pices would be proof enough of its quality. The 
reviewer need only confirm that the introduc- 
tion, edition and translation are nearly letter- 
perfect and the review might as well be finished. 
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But there are several extraordinary features 
about the book itself and its author which call 
for special notice and commendation. To begin 
with, it is our earliest example of a concentrated 
and subtle defense of storytelling (gasas) and 
“exhortation” (wa‘z) in the fascinating and con- 
fused intellectual and political world of late 
twelfth-century Baghdad. Ibn al-Jawzi, in terms 
of that world, knew not only practically every- 
one, but also everything from the humiliation of 
exile in Wasit to virtually absolute powers as a 
Grand Inquisitor. Consider what a Hanbalite 
might choose to do with those powers. 


Ibn al-Jawzi, surely the greatest preacher of 
his age and a lively figure in its vicissitudes at 
the caliphal level, chose to contribute to the 
revival of ‘Abbasid power and the growth of the 
Sunni traditionalist movement by taking mat- 
ters "to the people." He speaks poignantly in 
this work on the very subject (and issue) most 
central to his life: “I never let up exhorting the 
people and urging them to repent and live lives 
of righteousness. Up to the time I composed 
this book [Swartz dates it between 570 and 
575 A.H.] more than one hundred thousand 
men repented in my presence, and I cut off the 
hair of more than ten thousand lax young men 
and converted to Islam more than one hundred 
thousand" (p. 231). 

Clearly we have here a monumentally success- 
ful revivalist, confidently (if perhaps somewhat 
exaggeratedly) defending his own revivalism 
and taking on the traditionists (as opposed to 
traditionalists), the theologians and the Sufis as 
well. It is an utterly remarkable document, and 
Swartz has drained it of every drop of its his- 
torical evidence in commentary. The introduc- 
tion is also outstanding in this respect. 

Kitab al-Qassäs is decidedly not poolside 
reading. It is hard stuff which in the Arabic 
must have enthralled the populace gathered in 
the courtyard off Bab Badr near the Rayhaniyin 
palace in Baghdad as well as in the remarkably 
fine English translation. It should certainly be 
read by everyone who is interested in the make- 
up of the Muslim mind through the century 
customarily conceded, in this respect, to al- 
Ghazzali or the Ash'arites Apparently the 
Hanbalites, of whom Ibn al-Jawzi was of course 
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one, and in whose historiography this wor. 
represents a signal moment, only grew j 
strength during this period, and therefore the» 
later lights were not so unexpected as we ha 
formerly tended to think, or so much brighte 


A JAMES KRITZECK is Professor of Oriental La» 
guages and History at Notre Dame University. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


DESALTING TECHNOLOGY FOR MIDDLE EASTER 
AGRICULTURE: AN ECONOMIC CASE STUDY, Ma 
Jerome J. Fried and Milton C. Edlund. New Yor! 
Praeger, 1971. xv + 86 pages. Table. Appe 
$12.50. 


The authors present a $900 million proposal f 
using advanced technology to reclaim 265,000 acr 
of arid land in Egypt with desalted sea water. Th« 
major arguments center on (1) project costs vers 
value added, (2) opportunity costs, and (3) the si 
of the investment in relation to Egypts developme 
budget. The book is in the style of the type of pr 
liminary report often used by planners in determini» 
whether they should undertake comprehensive fea 
bility and engineering studies of a project proposal. 

Curiously, the authors tie their economic case to t 
production of irrigated wheat and cotton whereas mc 
Egyptians now think of the horizontal expansion 
agriculture in terms of such high value non-tradition 
crops as fruits and vegetables. If the study had i» 
cluded a place for export-oriented produce involvi: 
an agroindustry element, it would probably have h 
more appeal. 

The book's principal shortcoming is its failure 
consider institutional constraints. It is questionab 
for example, to assume farm organization and sk 
levels typical of desert farming in California a 
Arizona rather than those more characteristic 
Egypt's desert ventures at Tahrir and Mariut. Furth: 
more, the economic justification presented by Mess 
Fried and Edlund rests on the assumption that t 
cost of fuel oil for desalting units can be tim 
discounted to only 20 per cent of the current woi 
price. Because Middle East oil reserves are great, tt 
argue, the present value to the region's economy 
oil which would not otherwise be used for thi 
years is close to zero. The tensions that efforts 
institute such an arrangement would create in : 
international oi] market are not considered. 

The study also attempts to demonstrate that Egy; 
development budget could absorb an investment 
this magnitude without serious dislocations, Egyp 
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financial resources are already under great pressure, 
and concern has been expressed in government circles 
over the loss of flexibility involved in large projects 
such as the Helwan iron and steel complex. The 
tendency of many Egyptian officials is to avoid so- 
called lumpy investment and work in a number of 
areas with modest financing. | 

In terms of long range projections, Egyptian plan- 
ners are not as preoccupied with new sources of water 
as they are with the uses of the Nile water they expect 
to receive in the late 1970s after the opening of the 
Sudd in the Southern Sudan. For another ten years 
financial resources for reclamation and for the creation 
of facilities to increase the productivity of agricultural 
labor constitute greater limitations on economic devel- 
opment than water. By that time, the cost factors on 
desalting units may have changed, the technology will 
have been tested by countries which have a greater 
margin for financial risk than Egypt and the proposal 
presented in the Fried/Edlund study can be recon- 
sidered. 


A WILLIAM R. BROWN, Colgate University. 


A DICTIONARY AND GLOSSARY OF THE KORAN, by 
John Penrice. New York: Praeger, 1971. viii + 
166 pages. $17.50. 


This Arabic-English dictionary is a reprint of a 
work that was originally published in 1873. It is 
alphabetically arranged by root, though the entry 
itself is not the root by the 3 m.s. perfect, in the case 
of verbs: e.g. the actual entry for hollow verbs is CaC, 
though it is ordered as CwC or CyC. Each entry gives 
the vowel of the imperfect and the meaning of the 
non-derived form of the verb, whether that simple 
form actually occurs in the Qur'an or not (in the 
latter case the meaning is in italics), the derivatives, 
and then actually occurring derived verbs; for nouns 
the plural is also given. Where the meaning is un- 
common in particularly difficult verses, or in idioms, 
the passage in the Qur'an is referred to or even quoted 
and translated. A special feature is the alphabetical 
listing of words for which the beginner is supposed 
to have difficulty in determining the root (however, 
the word ’äya(t), whose root is problematic, is not so 
listed, but is found under ^wy!). The book also gives 
proper nouns, important “function words," e.g. lā, 
mā, ‘anna, ‘an, man (frequently omitted from dic- 
tionaries), and grammatical explanations, with refer- 
ences to De Sacy's Grammaire Arabe. 


All these features are designed with the beginning 
student of an earlier generation in mind, whose initi- 
ation into Árabic was intimately associated with the 
study of the Qur'an. Present-day students of the 
Qur'an, who normally come to it having first had a 
fairly good command of the rudiments of Arabic, 
might notice here much that is unnecessary. Still, they 
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wil find in this neatly presented and clearly repro- 
duced volume a handy and useful companion. 


A PETER F. ABBOUD, The University of Texas. 


INTERNATIONAL ISLAMIC CONFERENCE. Report by 
the Islamic Research Institute. Islamabad: 1970. vi 
+ 141 pages. Appen. Index. Rs.12.50. 


The Islamic Research Institute at Islamabad, Paki- 
stan, sponsored an International Islamic Conference 
on the occasion of the 1400th anniversary of the 
"Revelation of the Holy Qur'an." The conference 
took place in Rawalpindi during February 10-13, 
1968, and was attended by about 50 delegates from 
19 countries. 

'The modern state of Pakistan came into existence 
partly because of deeply rooted religious sentiments 
and convictions held by Muslims of the Indian sub- 
continent. Its raison d'être is Islam. Pakistan was not 
conceived as a theocracy, but Islamic concepts and 
principles were supposed to be its basic guidelines. 
To bring order into the clamor for true Islam, the 
Central Institute of Islamic Research was established 
in 1960 in Karachi, from where it later moved to 


‘Islamabad. The Institute is staffed by Muslims, most 


of whom have received a university education either 
in Pakistan or abroad, are acquainted with Western 
methods of research and are aware of the rapid social 
and conceptual changes in the modern world. The 
scholars of this Institute have the difficult task of 
bringing the teachings of the Holy Qur'an into har- 
mony with the requirements of a modern state. Its 
functions were defined under Pakistan's 1962 Consti- 
tution (Art. 207) as "the undertaking of Islamic 
Research and instruction in Islam for the purpose of 
assisting in the reconstruction of Muslim Society on 
a truly Islamic basis." The Institute is attached to the 
Law Division of the Ministry of Law and Parliamen- 
tary Affairs. In some respects these scholars have re- 
placed the Mufti in the old Caliphate Dispensation, 
yet without having the authority of the latter. 


The volume under review was published by the 
Institute in 1970 and contains the 19 papers in 
English read at the conference. Papers presented in 
Arabic or Urdu are published in their respective 
languages. The English papers can be divided roughly 
into subjects dealing with (1) general principles, 
(2) the rule of reason in Islam, and (3) economic 
principles based on the Qur'an. 

No attempt was made to edit these papers according 
to any certain guidelines. As a result they present a 
kaleidoscopic panorama of all the views and trends 
among the learned of Islam today—from old school 
professors who adhere to the letter of the Book, to 
apologists and preachers, to men trained in historical 
research who stress the need for a correct under- 
standing of the Qur'àn in its historical setting in order 
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to arrive at proper conclusions and permissible 
applications. 


The question of "ribwa” (interest, usury) was 
given considerable time. This question is one of the 
thorniest subjects for devout Muslims because, accord- 
ing to orthodox interpretation, interest on money is 
equivalent to usury and is strictly forbidden. In mod- 
ern terminology it would entail the establishment of 
an "interest-free" society and the abolishment of the 
present world wide banking system. Some conferees 
argued that at least in Muslim lands such a beginning 
should be made, while admitting at the same time that 
no other practical and usable system has yet been 
found to replace the present banking system based 
on interest. 


Practical recommendations of the conference in- 
cluded greater exchange of students, scholars and pub- 
lished material between Muslim countries, the estab- 
lishment of a world wide Muslim news agency and 
the founding of Islamic research institutes in other 
Islamic countries. 


A ERICH W. BETHMANN, Washington, D. C. 


THE PALESTINE Diary, Vol 1, 1914-1945: 
BRITAIN’S INVOLVEMENT. Vol. 2, 1945-1948: 
UNITED STATES, UNITED NATIONS INTERVEN- 
TION, by Robert John and Sami Hadawi. New 
York: New World Press, 1970. xv + 428, xiv + 
425 pages. $7.00, $6.95. 


The Palestine Diary is an account of the Palestine 
problem essentially from the beginning of World 
War I to the establishment of the State of Israel on 
May 14, 1948. Volume I, which treats of the involve- 
ment of the United Kingdom in the problem begins 
with the development of political Zionism and Arab 
nationalism in the nineteenth century, the work of 
Theodore Herzl as the great statesman of the early 
Zionist movement, and then concentrates on the basic 
themes of British pledges of Arab independence and 
union, the recognition of Zionism, the elaboration of 
the Balfour Declaration of November 2, 1917, the 
establishment and functioning of the British mandate 
in Palestine and the story of Arab resistance through 
riots, rebellion and terrorism: By 1936—if not ab 
initio—it was clear that the mandate with its basic 
premise of a “national home” for Jews, without in- 
fringing the religious and civil rights of "the existing 
non-Jewish communities in Palestine,’ had failed. 
Volume Il, which centers on the theme of US and 
UN intervention during the critical post-World War 
II period of 1945-1948, is devoted to the themes of 
the final efforts of the United Kingdom to conciliate 
the Zionists and the Palestinian Arabs, the American 
concern with the problem and the partition of Pales- 
tine (November 29, 1947), the conflict in 1948 and 
the establishment of the State of Israel. 
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As Arnold J. Toynbee tells us in his introduction 
to the first volume, this is not really a diary at all, but 
a massive, detailed work covering the history of the 
Palestine tragedy, supported by comprehensive docu- 
mentation, perhaps more complete than in any other 
work on the subject. Indeed, many chapters are so 
replete with documents cited in extenso that they read 
(especially in Volume II) like the summary or even 
verbatim records of the UN Security Council, General 
Assembly or subcommittees thereof. 


These volumes deserve a wide reading not only 
because they present a side of the Palestine problem 
not too often presented or heard in the English- 
speaking world. They should be read along with the 
works, for example, of Alfred Lilienthal, Alan Taylor, 
Fred Khouri and J. C. Hurewitz for balance and 
perception. The volumes are marred not merely by 
some glaring misprints, but by too much use of 
inference; innuendo and insinuation which are not 
germane to the primary theme and which render little 
service to the Arab cause which the work is intended 
to support. For example, there are unsupported claims 
that it was the Jews (the Zionists) who brought the 
US into World War I—supported by memoranda 
drawn from William Yale, Samuel Landman and 
James Malcolm. And what is one to infer from the 
following paragraph in the preface to Volume II 
(xili-xiv) ? 

American intervention in World War I on the side 
of the Allies prolonged the war and enabled the 
Allies to impose oppressive terms upon Germany. 
The call for Germany to end despair and to claim a 
place again as a great power came from a young 
ex-soldier. At 48 he became Chancellor of Germany: 


Adolf Hitler, the most unrelenting antagonist in 
Jewish history. 


There is much valuable material in these discursive 
volumes, but one’s attention is distracted by too many 
plots and counter-plots and too many unnecessary 
obiter dicta. 


A Harry N. HOWARD, Washington, D. C. 


SOVIET ADVANCES IN THE MIDDLE EAST, by George 
Lenczowski. Washington, D. C.: American Institute 
for Public Policy Research, 1971. 176 pages. $2.00. 


This is a welcome addition to the American Enter- 
prise Institute's continuing series on US interests in 
the Middle East. The purpose of the study of Soviet 
advances in the area is to describe and analyze Soviet 
policy and goals, with particular stress on develop- 
ments following the Arab-Israeli conflict of June 
1967. While Professor Lenczowski is well aware of 
the long-range Russian aims in the Middle East, espe- 
cially along the Northern Tier, and of the continuity 
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of history, he holds that recent Soviet penetration has 
been so broad and intensive as to call for a systematic 
‘examination of its nature. He has succeeded well in 
preparing a work which should command the atten- 
tion both of the educated and concerned layman, to 
whom the work is primarily addressed, and of the 
specialist as well. This is all the more true because 
«of the many misconceptions concerning Soviet (Rus- 
sian) policy and interests and even of the assumption, 
at times, that there are few or no goals involved. It is 
good to have a case by case, country by country study, 
based on sound research, presented in a very compe- 
tent way. 

The work begins with an examination of the 
doctrinal foundations of Soviet policy and interests in 
the Middle East, following which the author treats in 
some detail of Soviet expansion in various parts of 
*he area. Professor Lenczowski then plunges into the 
story of Iran and traces the story from the attempt, 
in the years 1945-1947, to take the Azerbaijan from 
Iran and subvert the entire country, through the oil 
crisis of 1951-1953, to more recent attempts to woo 
Iran into neutralism. The story is more or less drawn 
from the author's Russia and the West in Iran, 1918- 
1948 (1949), although carried down to the present. 
The story of Soviet-Turkish relations follows a similar 
pattern, with the delineation of Soviet policy during 
«the war and immediately after World War IL; with 
the demands on the Straits, the Kars-Ardanan area, and 
«he Soviet desire for the conversion of Turkey into a 
satellite, after which came a change in tactics; and, 
finally, the more recent attempts to neutralize Turkey 
and loosen its ties with NATO, Following these two 
chapters we have the story of Soviet advances, espe- 
cially after 1955-1956, in the Arab world, especially 
in Egypt, Syria and Iraq. Concluding chapters discuss 
whe Soviet Union's arms shipments, military presence 
and naval penetration in the Mediterranean, and assess 
«he prospects for the future, The author observes that 
«here are obstacles in the way of the Soviet advance 
into the Middle East—the intense nationalism of the 
weoples of the area, the general rejection of Com- 
«munism, the acknowledged superiority of Western 
«echnology and organization, and the essentially pro- 
Western cultural orientation of the intelligentsia. 


Four appendices in the book include the Soviet- 
Egyptian friendship agreement of 1971, a note on the 
wanker fleets of the Communist bloc (1970), mer- 
chant traffic in the Turkish Straits, and Soviet warships 
wransiting the Straits (1968, 1970). There are seven 
lack and white maps. The book serves a very useful 
purpose and should have a wide reading. 


A Harry N. HOWARD, American University. 


THANK YOU, ARABS, by Phyllis M. Sutton. Beirut: 
Catholic Press, 1972. 113 pages. $4.00. 


In 1921, Sir Ronald Storrs, then Governor of 
Jerusalem, invited Phyllis (Wright) Sutton to come 
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out to teach in the Jerusalem Girls’ School. She has 
lived in the Middle East ever since. This is her brief 
memoir of her life and work as a teacher in Jeru- 
salem, the Friends School in Ramallah, the Bishop's 
School in Amman (where her late husband was head- 
master), the Beirut College for Women, the American 
University of Beirut, and the British Council. In 
"retirement" after more than fifty years, she is now 
occupied with various forms of community and social 
service. Her memoir is as vibrant as the life she has 
lived. Here are vignettes of “Our Street,” tributes to 
Arab hospitality, stories of student life, a trip to Petra, 
accounts of weddings and a note on Palestine refugees. 
Many, and especially those who have lived and worked 
in the area, will want to read these recollections. They 
will find them rewarding. 


A Harry N. HOWARD, Washington, D. C. 
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The JOURNAL welcomes comments from its readers. All communications should be 
addressed to the Editor and bear the full name and address of the writer. A selection 
of those received will be published periodically in these columns. In addition to letters 
of comment on previous articles, communications on other information of interest will 


be printed as space is available. 


Sir: 

I would like to congratulate Professor Mo- 
aammed Alwan on producing a very thorough 
pibliography of translated works of modern 
Arabic fiction. Those of us who teach courses in 
modern Arabic literature will be very grateful 
to him for his efforts. 

While acknowledging that articles such as his 
may have to wait for a considerable length of 
xime before they actually appear in print, I feel 
I should point out that his list is by no means 
the first of its kind to be published. In the 
Bulletin of the Middle East Studies Association, 
Vol. 5, no. 1, Professor Trevor Le Gassick gives 
a quite full and critical bibliography of Modern 
Arabic Literature in "Translation (including 
poetry and drama in addition to fiction). Even 
earlier, in the December 1969 issue of An- 
Nashra, the publication of the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Arabic, the present writer 
published a preliminary list of translated works 
of modern Arabic literature. While the latter 
of these may certainly fall within Professor 
Alwan's rubric of "small," both it and Professor 
Le Gassick's bibliography may be of interest to 
your readers in that they both include all cate- 
gories of fiction. 


ROGER ALLEN 
University of Pennsylvania 


Sir: 

By the neatest of coincidences I received the 
Spring number of the Journal, containing (pp. 
201-2) Michael W. Suleiman's criticisms of an 
article of mine, on the same day as the Arab 
terrorist massacre (by hired mercenaries) of 


innocent civilians at Lydda airport. Reconsider- 
ing, in the light of this latest barbarity, my 
quotation from Joseph Conrad ("bands of 
absurd devils let loose upon the land . . .”) I 
am, like Warren Hastings in another context, 
astonished at my own moderation. 

I cannot claim to have Professor Suleiman's 
insight into the growing Arab political psychosis 
of recent times. He and 1 come from different 
generations and cultural backgrounds. I would 
not wish it otherwise. 

GEORGE KIRK 
' University of Massachusetts 


Sir: 

By the neatest of circumstances I received a 
copy of George Kirk's letter (see above) on the 
day the Israelis admitted the "accidental" bomb- 
ing of innocent civilians in south Lebanon. That 
day also marked the passage of several years 
following the Israeli massacres in Qibya, Qal- 
qilya, Deir Yassin, King David Hotel, etc. 
Furthermore, atrocities by the U.S, Britain, 
France, Germany, Russia, Japan and every coun- 
try can easily be cited. 

À reasonable observer might conclude from 
all this that man is basically good but that spe- 
cial circumstances corrupt him or that man is a 
“killer” who needs to be checked. Professor 
Kirk, however, chooses to condemn only the 
Arabs and to exonerate all others. But then Pro- 
fessor Kirk comes from a different generation 
and cultural background and he would not wish 
it otherwise. Amen. 

MICHAEL W. SULEIMAN 
Kansas State University 
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Sir: 


Mr. Spagnolo’s brief note in the Journal 
(Autumn 1971, p. 531) does not appear to be 
a review of my book A Modern History of Syria, 
if only because it does not discuss its contents. 
The note incorporates verbatim the first para- 
graph of my introduction as well as part of the 
last paragraph in the book. The rest is confined 
to summary judgments of what I wrote in the 
introduction. There is little evidence that much 
else was considered. 


The note is so ill-composed that the word 
circumscription occurs four times and historiog- 
raphy six times in scarcely more than half a 
page. It would be tedious to show where this 
reviewer's history and logic are at fault. I would 
rather clarify one point and make a general 
comment. . 


Any historian who is acquainted with the 
archive material I used and listed in the bibliog- 
raphy will realize that, for example, the two 
lines describing (a) and (b) of one item only 
on page 431 means actually over 200 far vol- 
umes of documents. I feel certain that he will 
dismiss the reviewer's complaint of bibliograph- 
ical "circumscription" as sheer ignorance of 
these sources. 


A judicious reviewer would, in my opinion, 
assess a book according to what its author sets 
out to do, rather than according to the reviewer's 
own preference. A reviewer's insistence on his 
own way may be acceptable if he had shown in 
practice how to tackle the same problem. The 
reviewers note contains instructions not only 
how I should have written the present book but 
also how I should write one I have not yet 
written. I mentioned that I was preparing a 
volume on Anglo-Arab relations concerning 
Palestine, 1914-1921. The reviewer asks why 
not also Lebanon. Why not indeed. The irrele- 
vance of this question, and much else in the 
review made me search for works by the re- 
viewer in this field to serve as models for me. 
I found none. 


A. L. TIBAWI 
University of London 
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Sir: 

I happened to read in your Autumn issu: 
John Spagnolo's review of A. L. Tibawi's Z 
Mod.rn History of Syria immediately after com 
pleting my study of the book itself. I do no 
think the review is a fair one. Please allow me 
space merely to correct one of its untenabk 
statements and to question two others equally. 
objectionable. 

Until the First World War, Lebanon, Trans. 
Jordan and Palestine formed parts of geograph. 
ical Syria in the Ottoman provincial system. By 
1921, however, the three countries became de 
facto as well as de jure separate states. Hence 
their history after that date was not that ox 
Syria, which thereafter was that of the Republic 
of Syria only. Yet Spagnolo regards Tibawi’: 
conformity to these political and historical fact: 
as "selectivity, and confusion of geography 
sovereignty, historiographical premises and po. 
litical assumptions." Whatever the last two ex- 
pressions may mean in this context, Spagnolo’s 
verbal bombardment makes no sense. There is 
obviously no selectivity in excluding Lebanon. 
Trans-Jordan and Palestine after 1921, still less 
any confusion of geography or sovereignty. 

The review obscures the value of À Modern 
History of Syria as a work which, within à 
framework of political history, covers in every 
chapter the economic, social and cultural life of 
the people down to 1967. Spagnolo regards this 
as “inconclusive.” Whatever he may mean by 
this term, is it not an established practice for 
an historian to choose a date as a turning point 
at which to end his book? 

The review also strangely objects to linking 
historical developments in Syria with Istanbul, 
Cairo, Paris and London. But why not? Was not 
the fate of Syria decided at one time or another 
in these capitals? 

T. Y. ISMAEL 
'The University of Calgary 


Sir: 

I welcome this opportunity of commenting on 
the letters of Dr. A. L. Tibawi and Dr. Tareq Y. 
Ismael. The tone of Dr. Tibawi's comments on 
my review of his work, À Modern History of 
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syria including Lebanon and Palestine, is regret- 

able. His instructions to a “judicious reviewer” 
mpose dangerously disturbing restrictions on 
he prerogatives of that reviewer. They are sup- 
sorted by remarks bereft of intellectual sophis- 
ication; their personal nature is self-evident. 


While noting Dr. Tibawi’s aversion to the 
-epetition of certain words, I nevertheless prefer, 
controversial discussions, to strive for the 
ucidity of terminological continuity rather than 
0 indulge in the heat of a stylistic crescendo. 
As I was requested by your editorial assistant to 
imit my review to around 450 words, I pre- 
ferred to allude to the most important consid- 
2rations raised by the work which, you may 
recall, I felt was an "effective" presentation of 
certain points of view. One such problem was 
: place Dr. Tibawi's particular interpretation 
into some sort of general perspective. Historians 
may be convinced of the overwhelming power 
of the particular construction they place on de- 
velopments, but this is not necessarily shared by 
everyone. A number of controversial and contra- 
dictory assessments of the history of “geograph- 
«cal Syria" hold currency today, therefore I de- 
Kiberately chose a colourless word with which to 
encompass them. In my opinion, of course, it is 
doubly regrettable that Dr. Tibawi found the 
selection of the word "circumscription," an at- 
«empt to avoid inflicting partisan positions on 
«he readers of this journal, tedious. 


After distorting the context in which it was 
«made, Dr. Tibawi also takes umbrage at my 
«reference to Lebanon. Once more I feel it neces- 
sary to point out the problem of continuity. Dr. 
Tibawi chooses to question the validity of mod- 
ern Lebanese writers who “tend to idealise their 
small portion of the Syrian fatherland" (p. 14). 
The implications of this position cry out to be 
pursued beyond an arbitrary date. Dr. Ismael, 
very correctly, argues for Dr. Tibawi's right to 
choose his historical landmarks. 'The reviewer, I 
would submit, also has the right to take note of 
inconsistencies which may arise from this selec- 
tion, particularly if they are suggested to him by 
the internal logic of the work he is reviewing. 
I do not recall a high degree of unanimity on 
the merits of the post World War I settlements, 
and I would suggest that those who accept the 
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sanctity of divisions reflecting the politics of 
imperialism are, perhaps unfortunately, an in- 
creasingly rare breed. 

Iam sorry that I was the cause of Dr. Tibav#s 
vain search for a "model" to emulate. My own 
review was formulated in the light of the work 
of his eminent predecessors. Dr. Tibawi dis- 
misses one of the most intellectually provocative 
of them with such haste as to mistranscribe him. 
Scholarship is generally regarded to be a cumu- 
lative endeavour. While there is nothing sacro- 
sanct about this principle, it is not unreasonable 
to expect more than a cursory refutation when 
it is denied. Finally, Dr. Tibawi seems so awed 
by the cubic volume of his documentary sources 
as to fail to recognize that specific quotes orig- 
inated in specific documents. The extrapolation 
of such quotes for incorporation into one inter- 
pretation or other does not only commit the 
historian, but also implicates the author of the 
original document. Notation of the exact source 
of the quote is the formal acknowledgement that 
the source can also more fully speak for itself. 
It is an affirmation by the historian that he is 
prepared to assist students of the subject to 
formulate their own conclusions, whether these 
support, refute or modify his own. 

JOHN P. SPAGNOLO 
Simon Fraser University 
Burnaby, Canada 


Sir: 

In a recent issue of your Journal (25, 557) 
you have noted the appearance of David Lang's 
“Armenia: Cradle of Civilization” under the 
classification “Turkey.” 

Why this was done I am not in a position to 
know, but it is certainly both misleading and 
historically unjustified. The term “Turkey” is a 
neologism which did not exist before the crea- 
tion of the Turkish Republic after the First 
World War. In contrast, Armenia, the subject 
of this book, has existed in recorded history 
from at least the 6th century BC. 

The correct classification for David Lang's 
book would therefore have been “Armenia,” or 
if a wider designation were required, “Western 
Asia.” 

E. V. GULBEKIAN 
Surrey, England 
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Sir: 

In his otherwise favorable review of my study, 
Problems of Employment Creation in Iran (the 
Fourngl, Autumn 1971), Lee L. Bean claims that 
I have uncritically accepted demographic and 
employment data in developing my analysis. 
This is a quite inaccurate assertion. 


As regards population, contrary to Bean’s 
claim, I have mot accepted "the most unfavorable 
population projection” from the set of four pre- 
pared by Chasteland, Amani, and Puech, ie. 
Hypothesis II assuming a rapid rate of mortality 
decline and a constant rate of fertility. (See J-C 
Chasteland, M. Amani, and O. A. Puech, La 
Population de l'Iran: Perspectives d’Evolution, 
1956-1986 [Tehran: Université de Téhéran, 
Institut d'Etudes et de Recherches Sociales, 
19661, Table 5, p. 249). Rather, I have selected 
Hypothesis I, whigh assumes a slow decline in 
mortality and constant fertility, a choice based 
on conversations with Dr. Chasteland in Tehran 
at the time he was carrying on his demographic 
reseatch, in which he indicated little likelihood 
that the Iranian population would experience 
any fertility decline in the short run. 


In the case of population data for the period 
1956-1966, I have not uncritically accepted 
census totals, but have made adjustments where 
I thought necessary, as is evident from the 
volume. For instance, adjustments have been 
made for under-enumeration (as indicated on 
p. 3) and to include the unsettled (including 
nomadic) population, which was excluded from 
the 1966 census figures. 

As regards the employment figures in my 
study, considerable adjustments have been made. 
To begin with, I have rejected employment 
figures of the Ministry of Labour's sample 
household surveys of 1964 and 1965 as being 
too inaccurate to warrant inclusion. Census 
figures of employment for 1956 have been ad- 
justed to reclassify by economic activity and 
employment status an estimated 83,000 con- 
scripts (erroneously) recorded under previous 
economic activity and status, while in the case 
of the 1966 census, the seasonally unemployed 
in agriculture (counted as employed in the 1956 
census) and estimates of the employed among 
the unsettled population have been added to the 
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total of the employed and classified by economi 
activity. I also indicate that employment dat: 
for 1956 for the occupational group “adminis 
trative and managerial workers’ is inaccurat 
(see Table 8), though it proved impossible te 
trace the source of the misreporting and to ad 
just accordingly. My breakdown of employmen. 
in 1956 and 1966 by “modern” and “traditional’ 
sectors (Table 7) represents considerable re 
working of employment data from variou 
sources. Furthermore, I have rejected Plan Or 
ganization data for the initial year of the Fourth. 
Plan for employment (as well as for labou 
force and population), and prepared my ow: 
estimates as is clear from a comparison of Table 
14 and 16. 

On another matter, I share Mr. Bean's dismay 
with the long erratum sheet of the volume. Un 
fortunately, I did not have the opportunity t 
read proof and only discovered the errors afte» 
the volume was printed. 


WILLIAM H. BARTSCH 
Geneva 


Sir: 

Your space limitations disallow a full ex 
posure of what seems to be a pervasive pro 
Turkish bias afflicting contemporary Americar 
scholarship, dealing with Turko-Armenian re. 
lations. I shall mainly confine myself, as typical 
to the Itzkowitz’ review of Trumpener’s Ger 
many and the Ottoman Empire 1914-1914 
which appeared in your Autumn 1968 issue 
Nearly half of this review involves an ardem 
effort to degrade the chapter on “The Armenian 
Persecutions” as betraying “special pleading,’ 
and resulting in “poor historical methodology,’ 
and to repeat, without the benefit of a trace om 
concrete evidence, standard denials, distortions 
and apologies concerning what Toynbee callec 
The Murder of a Nation (London, 1915) 
which he also termed as that “gigantic crime.’ 
(Bryce, The Treatment of the Armenians in 
the Ottoman Empire, 1915-1916, London, 1916. 
p. 653) 

In a stroke of pen, Itzkowitz dismisses 
Lepsius as an unreliable source, totally disre- 


COMMUNICATIONS 


arding the fact that the latter's main contribu- 
on (Deutschland und Armenien, Sammlung 
Viplomatischer Aktenstücke, Berlin, 1919) 
onsists of documentary evidence in which 
yerman officials, military, missionaries, teach- 
«s, nurses and businessmen overwhelmingly 
urvey firsthand information and accounts of 
rhat American General Harbord, after inspect- 
ag the sites of the atrocities, in his report to 
‘resident Wilson termed “the most colossal 
rime of all ages [involving] violation, torture, 
autilation and death.” (“American Military 
Aission to Armenia,” International Conciliation, 
Yo. 15, CLI, New York, June 1920, p. 23) 


With a simplicism that defies comprehension, 
«zkowitz depicts as the arch villain the Arme- 
dans infected with "the virus of nationalism.” 
Any detached student of Ottoman history knows 
he sources of sustained Armenian suffering at 
ihe hands of their tormentors in the provinces, 
nd the ineptness of the corrupt Ottoman re- 
ime, which always tended to compound the 
xoblem by resorting to sanguinary reprisals as 
. remedy against eventual protests and pleas 
or relief. Itzkowitz unhesitatingly repeats the 
tandard Turkish charge of Armenian "insur- 
sency” during the war as a provocation. This 
harge prompted Toynbee to declare that it 
vill not "bear examination . . . is easily rebutted 

. is found to rest on the most frivolous 
srounds ... surely che most monstrous of any,” 
and to conclude that "it is evident that the war 
were merely an opportunity and not a cause." 


(The Treatment ..., pp. 627, 629, 631, 633) 


Lest the apologists of the holocaust may try 
o discredit these rebuttals as wartime propa- 
zanda, here is a current appraisal by the same 
author: 


The massacre of Armenian subjects in the Otto- 
man Empire in 1896... was amateur and ineffec- 
tive compared with the largely successful attempt 
to exterminate [them] during the First World 
War in 1915.... [This] genocide was carried out 
under the cloak of legality by cold-blooded govern- 
mental action. These were not mass-murders com- 
mitted spontaneously by mobs of private people... 
(A. J. Toynbee, Expertences, Oxford, New York, 
1969, pp. 241, 341) 


In his wartime diary, published as Ambas- 
«ador Morgenthau’'s Story (New York, 1918), 
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the American official devotes six chapters to 
account for the conception, design and execu- 
tion of the holocaust. This macabre narration 
is keynoted by the revelations of high ranking 
Turks, particularly by Enver, the Minister for 
War, and Tal'at, Minister for Internal Affairs, 
who admitted the genocide having been "care- 


.fully considered in all its details" by way of 


"prolonged and careful considerations" (p. 
333) The October 8, 1916 editorial of the 
Turkish daily Tasviri Efkar confirms incidentally 
this premeditation with the rationale that the 
Ottoman Empire will have to “cleansed” of its 
non-Turkish elements. 


Professor Trumpener has been denied access 
to Turkish archives in Istanbul and Ankara— 
for good reason. The files of the Young Turk 
Party, at least those that are extant, are perhaps 
the most incriminating source for the enormous 
crime, for which there was neither an Inter- 
national Court of Justice nor retribution—not- 
withstanding the respective solemn proclama- 
tions the Allies made during the War. But, to 
satisfy Professor Itzkowitz’ insistence on Turk- 
ish sources, one could peruse the May-December 
1919 issues of the Takvimi-Wakaai, the daily 
official gazette of the Ottoman Empire (Devleti 
Aliye Osmaniyenin Ceridedi Resmiyesinden, 
Zapt Ceritasi Meclisi Mebusan). They contain 
a wealth of incriminating evidence exacted by 
Turks from Turks during the proceedings of 
the Turkish War Crimes which took place in 
Istanbul mostly in the second half of 1919— 
when the Empire, defeated in the war, lay 
prostrate and the people were in a mood of 
repentence and atonement. The abundant con- 
fessions of guilt by participation in and/or 
observation of the atrocities on the part of field 
commanders, governors, majors, provincial, dis- 
trict and county party officials as well as high 
ranking gendarme and police officers made in 
connection with these short lived trials are a 
monument to some of the perversities of human 
history. Indeed, a change of fortunes in the 
war attending the rise of Mustafa Kemal 
(Atatürk) not only abruptly ended the war 
trials but ushered in an era, consistent with 
which the Armenian atrocities are presently 
labeled as "alleged" by some, consigned to 
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oblivion by others, and occasionally by clever 
rhetoric the victims are depicted as perpetrators. 


„Halide Edib, one of the pillars of Turkish 
Pan-Taranism and a crusader in the West of 
Turkish aspirations, from a personal conversa- 
tion with Minister Talat, quotes the latter's 
explanation of the genocide: “I have the con- 
viction that as long as a nation does the best for 
its interest, and succeeds, the world admires it 
and thinks it moral.” In her turn, Edib con- 
tends: “There are two factors which lead men 
to the extermination of his kind: principles 
advocated by the idealists, and the material 
interest. Talat was of the idealist kind." 
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(Memoirs of Halide Edib, London, 1926, p 
387) 


These data are as raw and authentic Turkist 
data as one may expect to get under the cir. 
cumstances. In the light of all this, Professo: 
Itzkowitz’ rhetoric that to the genocidal ordeai 
of the Armenians one should counterpose the 
specter of Turkish casualties caused by the 
Armenians "whenever they had the opportunity" 
smacks of a kind of scholarship evoking the 
Latin exclamation: “Quo Vadis?” 


VAHAKN N. DADRIAN 
State University College 
Geneseo, New York 
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